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INTRODUCTION. 



InsTRroTSB by experience in the legal dangers and penalties that attend 
the premature disclosure of histoncal truth, I do not nourish the intention 
of permitting these memoirs to see the light till I shall have been removed 
from the scene. I have done more : I have taken effectual precaution? to 
prevent the possibility of their being published during the life of his present , 
Majesty George the Fourth. In fact, the mention which I made of Count 
Woronzow, when relating the circumstances connected with the marriage 
of the Princess Royal to the late Duke of Wirtemberg, in the '< Memoirs of 
my Own Time/' published in April, 1815, constituted only the ostensible 
pretext for tbejudgment then pronounced against me. My real offence con- 
tisted in the facts or opinions respecting men and measures recorded through- 
oat that work. Garrow, then attorney-general, who was retained by Wo- 
roQzoWy levelled his severest censures, not so much against the particular 
passage for which I was prosecuted, as against the memoirs themselves, 
vhich he depictured in colours the most calculated to produce a rigorous 
sentence. The court condemned me, for an unintentional fault, to six 
months' imprisonment, together with a fine of five hundred pounds. 

How averse Count Woronzow was that such bl judgment should be carried 
into execution, he demonstrated in the most unequivocal manner. On^the 
very same day, the 16th of May, 1816, when 1 was sent to the King's 
Bench, be applied in person to Lord Sidmouth, then secretary of state for 
the home department, to solicit the immediate remission of my whole sen' 
ience. He repeatedly urged the same request to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and to Lord Castlereagh. Nor did he stop at the ministers, but twice per- 
sonally addressed the regent himself on the subject. Finding, neverthe- 
less, that all his efforts were ineffectual, and that ministers treated with 
neglect every application in my favour, he sent his son-in-law, my friend 
the Earl of Pembroke, to inform me of the circumstances here related. 
That nobleman having called on me while I was walking in the marshal's 
garden, on the twelfth of July, expressed in the strongest terms Count 
WoiOQzow's concern at the inefficiency of his exertions to procure my liber- 
ation from imprisonment, as well as the remission of the fine. He at the 
same time disclaimed, on the part of the count, his having ever author- , 
ized the attorney-general to call for a vindictive judgment against me ; his 
only object in the prosecution having been to clear up his diplomatic cha- ■ 
lacter, as minister of the Empress Catherine the Second at the British court. 
Some days, however, previously to Lord Pembroke's visit, as early as 
the sixth of July, I had received a verbal message from Viscount Sidmouth, 
delivered by General Manners, first equerry to the king. It informed me 
that if I would petition the regent for my liberation, Lord Sidmouth would 
lay it before his royal highness ; which step would probably be productive 
of immediate and agreeable results. I instantly replied, that I preferred 
lemaining in confinement until the 16th of the ensuing month of November, 
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when the period of my detention would expire; andl then to pay the fine, 
rather than submit to present ^petition. I added, that having only wound- 
ed Count Woronzow's feelings, without malice or design of any kind, by 
the mention of an historical fact, — for which unintentional oflFence I had 
made him the most prompt, public, and ample reparation in my power, — 
I had already acquitted myself towards him ; — but that, nevertheless, I 
was ready to address a respectful letter to the regent, requesting him to 
remit my fine, and to abbreviateimy imprisonment. Having received in the 
course of the same morning, from General Manners, Lord Sidmouth's assent 
to my proposition, I immediately drew up, a short address to his royal 
highness. General Manners conveyed this letter to its destination, and the 
regent laid It before the chancellor, Lord Ellenborough, and the cabinet 
ministers. With their approbation, it was determined to remit my fine, 
and to liberate my person ; but, not till towards the close of August. This 
resolution was communicated to me verbally from Lord Sidmouth, by 
General Manners, on Saturday the thirteenth of July, the day subsequent 
.to Lord Pembroke's visit ; which visit was probably no secret to ministers. 
Count Woronzow, it is apparent, was determined to prove, that though he 
h*id instituted di prosecution against me, in order to vindicate his ofiicial 
diplomatic conduct, yet he had made every effort to prevent the execution 
. of \\\e judgment. The government, however hostile towards me, then 
judged it proper to interpose by shortening the period of my detention. 

An event which took place in the month of August retarded during 
a few days my liberation. The regent was seized with so violent a disor- 
der while at the Stud-house, Hampton Court, as to render impracticable 
his removal. On Tuesday, the 20th of August, his life was pronounced 
to be in the most imminent danger. He recovered, nevertheless, with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the remission arrived from Lord Sidmouth's office 
on the 30th of the same month. I did not, however, quit my residence 
before the afternoon of the ensuing day. My confinement, indeed, had 
been rendered so mild as to leave me little except the name of a prison. I 
occupied two airy, spacious apartments, situate over the' vestibule con- 
tiguous to, but not within the inner walls. The Earl of Abingdon, who, 
as well as myself, had been sent to the King's Bench, for a libel, many years 
earlier, inhabited them during his detention ; and they had been recently 
occupied by Lord Cochrane. Every possible indulgence and attention was 
shown me by Mr. Jones, the marshal, and by his subordinate officers, from 
the moment of my arrival, to the time of my departure. 

Never, I believe, did any literary work procure for its author a more 
numerous list of powerful and inveterate enemies, than were produced by 
those »• Memoirs of my Own Time." The queen, the regent, and the 
[)riiicesses of the royal family, far from being satisfied with a portrait of 
George the Third, which, if it errs, can only be censured for presenting a 
100 favourable likeness, were incensed at the freedom with which I had 
I'ommentcd on the peace of 1763, as well as at the personal disclosures re- 
^^pecting the king himself, scattered throughout the memoirs. As little did 
ihe admirers or followers of Pitt approve my picture of that minister, though, 
in my opinion, rather a flattering resemblance: while Fox's partizans exhi- 
bited the most violent resentment at my strictures on his moral, as well as 
on his political character. The just and impartial likeness of Charles 
,Jenkinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, his son, in the highest 
degree. Many of Lord North's friends or connexions, insensible to the 
justice that I had done to that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, 
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expressed the utmost dissatisfaction at my remarks on his junction with 
Foi in 1783. I must except, however, from this observation, his two 
soDS-in-iaw, Lord Sheffield and Lord Glenbervie. The descendants 
of the Earl of Bute were implacable. Prom the present Marquis 
of Lansdown, I was indirectly threatened through a high quarter (the 
late excellent and regretted Sir Samuel Romilly) with new prosecutions 
in the court of King's Bench, on account of the unavoidable reflections 
which I had made on the circumstances attending the resignation of 
his father, the Earl of Shelburne. Men in official situations, or en- 
joying salaries from the Crown, were disgracefully selected to compose the 
article of the "Quarterly Review," which held up the " Memoirs," not to 
fair and liberal criticism, but to general reprobation, as an imbecile and 
immoral work : while the " Edinburgh Review," in defiance of history, 
and substituting impudence to cover ignorance of facts, attacked me in the 
most virulent language. Such was the combination of assailants whicli 
my inflexible regard to truth assembled from the most 9pposite quarters. 

All these clamorous and calumnious eiTorts were nevertheless far over- 
balanced, in my estimation, by one testimony to its veracity which I re.- 
ceived, and which I may now communicate to the world. The most pre-' 
jadiced reader will contemplate it with respect. It was given by a gen- 
tleman of ancient descent, of high character, and of large property ; a near 
relative of Lord North, who had held a place in George the Third's family, 
as one of the grooms of his bedchamber, during nearly forty years, from 
1775, down to the King's final loss of reason. .1 allude to the late Sir 
George Osborn. In a letter which he addressed to me from his residence 
at Cbicksands Priory in Bedfordshire, dated on the 2d of June, 1816, only 
eighteen days after my commitment to the King's Bench, he thus express- 
ed himself: — "I have yonx first edition here, and have perused it again 
with much attention. I pledge my name, that I personally know nine 
parts out of ten of your anecdotes to be perfectly correct. You are im- 
prisoned for giving to future ages a perfect picture of our time, and as 
interesting as Clarendon.'' The last letter which I ever received from 
Sir George Osborn, written from his residence in Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, on the 8th of May, 1818, contains still stronger attestations to the 
accuracy and fidelity of my memoirs. He mentions in particular, with 
warm approbation, my character of Lord North, as well as my account 
of the peace of 1783, and of" the coalhion ;" adding, " Say with Milton, 

' Graiorum laus est Buis potuisse placere, 

Sit mea temporibus dispHcuisse meis.' *' 

This letter may be considered as expressing hisdying opinions. He expired 
on the following 29th of June. I cannot too highly value such recogni- 
tions, which outweigh a volume of invective. It required indeed no little 
ouinliness of mind, and independence of character, to deliver testimonies 
so strong under his hand, addressed to a person in my situation. 
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•5pn7, 1784. — During the interval of 
near eight weeks which elapsed between 
the dissolution of the old pariiainent, and 
the time indicated for the convocation of 
the new assembly, all attention was di- 
rected to the general election. The suc- 
cessful exertions of the ministry, princi- 
pally directed by Robinson, had gradually 
uodermined the majority possessed by 
Lord North and Fox, till it sunk nearly 
loan equality; and the sovereign then 
interposing his prerogative, dissolved 
the parliament: but the people, and the 
people only, could sustain Pitt in his 
elevation. Never since the accession of 
the house of Hanover did the crown or 
the treasury make less pecuniary efforts 
for obtaining favourable returns to the 
house of commons, than in 1784 ! The 
general partiality felt towards govern- 
ment, throughout the country, which 
sentiment rose to enthusiasm ; together 
with the condemnation which the cocUi' 
tion had incurred ; — these sentiments 
supplied the want of every other means. 
Corrupiion for once became almost un- 
necessary ; and such was the violence of 
the popular predilection, that instances 
occarred in various boroughs, of men 
being forcibly stopped, detained, and 
finally returned as members to parlia- 
ment, who were accidentally passing 
through the place of election, but whose 
known political principles constituted a 
safficieni recommendation. 

However productive of national bene- 
fit in the aggregate this^spirit might be 
esteemed, yet there occurred partial and 
individual examples of exclusion, which 
all moderate persons regretted. It was 
difficult to see without concern a man of 
2 



such integrity as Lord John Cavendish 
making way, at York, for Viscount Gal- 
way. I well knew the latter nobleman, 
of whom it would be difficult to com- 
memorate anything very meritorious, 
and who, whenever he rose to address 
the house, as he sometimes did during 
long debates, at very late hours, was 
usually in a state which should have 
impelled him to silence. His exertions 
at. York in opposing the Cavendish 
interest, when combined with his affinity 
to the Rutland family, placed him never- 
theless about the person of the king, as 
comptroller of his majesty's household, 
decorated with the order of the Balh. 

Mr. Coke, whose descent, respectable 
character, immense landed estates, and 
agricultural pursuits or occupations, so 
beneficial in their tendency, had seated 
him as representative for the county of 
Norfolk, — a man relative to whom 
Sheridan many years afterwards ob- 
served, speaking in his place, that •*, Mr. 
Coke disdained to hide his head within 
a coronet when offered him,"— yet even 
he; overborne by the current, made way 
for Sir John Wodehonse, who Jids since 
been elevated by Pitt to the British peer* 
age. 

George Byng, whose ardent devotion 
and indefatigable zeal, which rendered 
him highly useful to his parly, induced 
Sheridan to exclaim, on hearing of 
Byng's ill success at Brentford, 

•' I could have better spared a better man ;" 

after a desperate contest maintained 
against Wilkes, for the county of Mid- 
dlesex, yielded to his more popular an* 
tagonisi. So strong was the general 
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enthusiasm, that neither high birth, nor 
extended property, nor long parliamen- 
tary services, nor talents however emi- 
nent, could always secure a seat, unless 
sustained by opinions favourable to ad- 
ministration. 

Erskine, who had so recently been 
brought in by Fox for Portsmouth, dis- 
appeared as a member of the house ; but 
being employed in his professional 
capacity as counsel for Fox on the 
Westminster election, he soon re-ap- 
peared at the bar, where, by the insulting 
keenness of hie observations on the pro- 
ceedings in Covent Garden, he speedily 
attracted animadversion. 

David Hartley, the " Dinner-bell" of 
the house, whose interminable speeches 
were, if possible, stiil more dreaded for 
their dulness than for their length; 
General Conway, so lately placed at the 
head of the forces ; Mr. Foljambe, the 
heir and representative of Sir George 
Savile, as member for the county of 
York, — were all overwhelmed in the 
common destruction. , Pitt became a 
candidate for the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and that learned body, conscious 
that *' the spirit of distributing prebepds 
and bishopricks" had been transferred 
from the coalition, placed him at the 
head of the poll, giving him Lord Euston 
as his colleague ; thus rejecting both 
their late representatives, the Hon. John 
Townsend, and the solicitor-general, 
Mansfield. 

Few men held a higher place in Fox's 
friendship than the former; a place to 
which he was well entitled- by the ele- 
gance of his mind, his various accom- 
plishments, and steady adherence 
throughout life. Though not endowed 
with eminent parliamentary talents, he 
'possessed an understanding highly cul- 
tivated, set off by the most pleasing 
manners. If party could ever feel regret, 
it would have been excited by his exclu- 
siun from a seat so honourable in itself 
as that of the University of Cambridge, 
'to which he had attained by unwearied 
personal exertions. 

Earl Verney aifti Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, members for the county of Buck- 
ingham, the latter of whom, unlike his 
two brothers, remained firmly attached 
to Fox; Sir Charles Bonbury, who had 
long represented Suffolk; and various 



other eminent supporters of the coalition^ 
were swept away by the popular effer- 
vescence. 

Pitt's triumph remained, however, 
still incomplete while his antagonist 
continued to represent Westminster ; and 
every effort was made by the court, as 
well as by the government, to expel Fox 
from a situation so painfully conspicuous 
in parliament. All minor election inte- 
rests were swallowed up in this struggle, 
which held not only the capital, but the 
nation in suspense; while it rendered 
Covent Garden and its vicinity, during 
successive weeks, a scene of outrage, 
and even of bloodshed, resembling the 
Polish dietines. 

Three candidates appeared on the 
hustings, of whom Lord Hood stood 
foremost, having been selected for his 
naval services as a proper person to 
come forward on the occasion. Those 
services, though not equally resplendent 
with Lordi Rodney's victory over De 
Grasse, had nevertheless strongly recom- 
mended him to general favour ; nor were 
there wanting persons who considered 
him as Rodney's superior in maritime 
science and nautical skill. 

Sir Cecil Wray had already repre- 
sented Westminster in the late house of 
commons, during nearly two years, 
having succeeded to the vacancy caused 
in 1782 by Lord Rodney's elevation to 
the peerage. He united many qualifi- 
cations, which in ordinary times might 
have rendered him an eligible represen- 
tative for that city. Descended from an 
honourable and ancient stock, raised to 
the baronetage by James the First, 
nearly at the period when that order of 
hereditary knighthood was originally 
instituted, he possessed likewise a con* 
siderable landed estate in the county of 
Lincoln. His moral character stood 
unblemished ; and if he could boast of 
no superior ability, yet his conciliating 
manners acquired him many friends. 
Unfortunately, as contested elections 
bring out into daylight every defect, his 
enemies accused Sir Cecil of parsimony ; 
perhaps more inimical to Success in an 
appeal to popular favour than much 
graver faulut. Notwithstanding the 
popular prejudice thus excited against 
him, the poll, which had commenced on 
the first day of April, inclined during 
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he greater part of that mpnth in his 
favour. Afl late as the 26th he still 
maintained a small superiority in num- 
bers over Fox, and sanguine persons 
anticipated with a degree of confidence 
his final success. 

May, — la so critical a state of the 
contest, when every hour "became pre- 
cious, a new and powerful ally appeared, 
who soon changed the aspect of affairs, 
and succeeded in ultimately placing Fox, 
though not first, yet second on the list 
of candidates. This auxiliary was no 
other than the Duchess of Devonshire, 
one of the most distinguished females of 
high rank whom the last century pro- 
^daced. Her personal charms constituted 
her smallest pretension to universal ad- 
miration ; nor did her beauty consist, 
like that of the Gunnings, in regularity 
of features and faultless formation of 
limbs and shape : it lay in the amenity 
and graces of her deportment, in her 
irresistible manners, and the seduction 
of her society. Her hair was not with- 
out a tinge of red ; and her face, though 
pleasing, yet had it not been illuminated 
by her mind, might have been consi- 
dered as an ordinary countenance. 
Descended in the fourth degree lineally 
from Sarah Jennings, the wife of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, she 
resembled the portraits of that celebrated 
woman. In addition to the external 
advantages which she had received from 
nature and fortune, she possessed an 
ardent temper, susceptible of deep as 
well as strong impressions ; a cultivated 
onderstanding, illuminated by a taste for 
poetry and the fine arts; much sensi- 
bility, not exempt perhaps from vanity 
and coquetry. To her mother, the 
Dowager Countess Spencer, she was 
attached with more than common filial 
affection, of which she exhibited pecuni- 
ary proofs rarely given by a daughter to 
her parent. Nor did she display less 
attachment to her sister Lady Duncan- 
DOQ. Her heart might be considered as 
the seat of those emotions which sweeten 
homan life, adorn our nature, and diffuse 
a nameless charm over existence. 

Lady Duncannon, however inferior to 
the duchess in elegance of mind and in 

personal beauty, equalled her in sisterly 
love. During the month of July, 1811, 
a very short time before the decease of 



the late Duke of Devonshire, I visited 
the vault in the principal church of 
Derby, where repose the remains of the 
Cavendish family. As I stood contem- 
plating the coffin which contained the 
ashes of that admired female, the woman 
who accompanied roe pointed out the 
relics of a bouquet which lay upon the 
lid, nearly collapsed into dust. *• That 
nosegay," said she, •* was brought here 
by the Countess of Besborough, who 
had designed to place it with her own 
hands on her sister's coffin. But, over- 
come by her emotions on approaching 
the spot, she found herself unable to 
descend the steps conducting to the 
vault. In an agony of grief nhe knelt 
down on the stones, as nearly over the 
place occupied by the corpse as I could 
direct, and there deposited the flowers, 
enjoining me the performance of an 
office to which she was unequal. I ful- 
filled her wishes." 

Such as I have here described her, was 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, whto, 
for her beauty, accomplishments, and 
the decided part which she took against 
the minister of her day, may be aptly 
compared to Anne Genevieve de Bour- 
bon, Duchesse de Longueville, in the 
French annals, immortalized by La 
Rochefoucault's passion for her, no)C1ess 
famous for her opposition to Anne of 
Austria and Mazarin, during the minority 
of Louis the Fourteenth. This charm- 
ing person gave her hand, at seventeen 
years of age, to William, Duke of 
Devonshire ; a nobleman whose consti- 
tutional apathy formed his distinguishing 
characteristic. His figure was tall and 
manly, though not animated or graceful ; 
his manners always calm and unruffled. 
He seemed to be incapable of any strong . 
emotion, and destitute of all energy or« 
activity of mind. As play became in- 
dispensable in order to rouse him from 
this lethargic habit, and to awaken, his 
torpid faculties, he passed his evenings ' 
usually at Brookes's, engaged at whist 
or faro. Yet, beneath so quiet an ex- • 
terior, he possessed a highly improved 
understanding ; and on all disputes that 
occasionaMy arose among the members 
of the club, relative to passages of the- 
Roman poets or historians, I know that 
appeal was commonly made to the duke, 
and his decision or opipion was regar^dedf 
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as final. Inheriting with his immense 
fortnne the hereditary probity character- 
istic of the family of Cavendish ; if not 
a superior man, he was an honourable 
and respectable member of society. Nor 
did the somnolent tranquillity of his 
temper by any means render him insen- 
sible to the seduction of female charms. 
The present Duchess Dowager of Devon- 
shire, after having long constituted the 
object of his avowed attachment, and long 
maintained the firmest hold of his affec- 
tions, as Lady Elizabeth Foster, finished 
by becoming his second wife. 

The opposition, if considered as a 
party, enjoyed at this time some politi- 
cal advantages, which probably never 
can be again realized- in so eminent a 
degree as they existed in 1784. Three 
palaces, situate at the west end of the 
town, the gates of which were constantly 
thrown open to every parliamentary ad- 
herent of the coalition, then formed ral- 
lying points of union. The first of these 
structures, Devonshire House, placed on 
a commanding eminence in Piccadilly, 
opposite to the Green Park, seemed to 
look down on the Queen's House, con- 
structed by Shefiield, Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, in a situation much less 
favoured by nature. In right of his ma- 
ternal descent from the Boyles, Earls of 
Burlington, the magnificent mansion of 
that name, in the same street, at a very 
inconsiderable distance to the east, con- 
stituted likewise a part of the Duke of 
Devonshire's patrimonial properly. It 
was then occupied by his brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Portland ; who, as the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Whigs since 
the Marquis of Rockingham's decease, 
. could not shut his doors, even had he 
been so inclined, against his followers. 
" Carlton House itself, newly become the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, might 
be oonsidered as the asylum of all Fox's 
friends ; where perpetual entertainments, 
of every description cheered them under 
the heavy reverse of fortune which they 
had recently experienced, and held out 
the prospect of a more prosperous futu- 
rity. Meanwhile, the month of April 
verging to its close, and almost all the 
inhabitants of the metropolis who pos- 
sessed votes for Westminster having 
been already polled, there remained no 
resource equal to the emergency, except 



by bringing^up the voters residing in the 
outskirts of 'the town, or in the circum- 
jacent villages. 

This task, however irksome it might 
be to a female of so elevated a class, and 
little consonant as it seemed even to fe- 
male delicacy under certain points of 
view, the Duchess of Devonshire cheer- 
fully undertook in such a cause. Having 
associated to the execution her sister. 
Viscountess Duncannon, who partici- 
pated the duchess's political enthusiasm ; 
.these ladies, bein^ previously furnished 
with lists of out-lying voters, drove to 
their respective dwellings. Neither en- 
treaties nor promises were spared. In 
some instances even personal caresses 
were said to have been permitted, in > 
order to prevail on the surly or inflexi- 
ble ; and there can be no doubt of com- 
mon mechanics having been conveyed lo 
the hustings, on more than one occasion, 
by the duchess, in her own coach. 

The effect of so powerful an interven- 
tion soon manifested itself. During the 
6rst days of May, Fox, who a month 
earlier had fallen above a hundred votes 
behind Sir Cecil, passed him by at least 
that number. Conscious, nevertheless, 
that the least relaxation in their efforts 
might probably enable the adversary to 
resume his superiority, and aware of the 
exertions which government would make 
to insure the success of their candidate; 
the duchess, sacrificing her time wholly 
to the object, never intermitted for a 
single day her laborious toils. In fact, 
ministers did not fail to bring forward an 
opponent of no ordinary description in 
the person of the Countess of Salisbury, 
whose husband had been recently ap- 
pointed to the ofiice of lord chamberlain. 

In graces of person and demeanour, 
no less than in mental attainments. Lady 
Salisbury yielded to few females of the 
court of George the Third. But she 
wanted, nevertheless, two qualities emi- 
nently contributing to success in such a 
struggle, both which met in her political 
rival. The first of these was youth ; 
the duchess numbering scarcely twenty- 
six years, while the countess had nearly 
completed thirty-four. 

The Duchess of Devonshire never 
seemed to be conscious of her rank ; 
Lady Salisbury ceased not for an instant 
to remember, and to compel others to 
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recollect it. Nor did the effects fail to 
correspond with the moral causes thus 
put into action. Every day augmenting 
Fox's majority, it appeared that on the 
16th of May, to which period the con- 
test was protracted, he stood two hun- 
dred and thirty-6ve votes above Sir Cecil 
on the books of the poll. 

17/A May. — Under those circum- 
stances it became unquestionably the 
duty of the returning officer to declare 
that Lord Hood and Fox possessed an 
ostensible plurality of votes. The high 
bailiff, Corbett, being in the interests 
of the administration, chose nevertheless 
rather to violate all the rules laid down 
for governing elections, and even to leave 
Westminster wholly unrepresented in 
parliament, than to return Fox as one of 
the members. Yielding to the demands 
for a scrutiny made by the friends 
of Sir Cecil, Corbett thus contrived to 
elude and to postpone all decision on the 
main point ; but he could not prevent 
the popular triumph of «* the Man of the 
People," as he was denominated by his 
own adherents. 

The procession in honour of Fox's 
election instantly took place. After 
having carried the successful candidate, 
elevated in a chair adorned with laurel, 
through the principal streets at the west 
end of the town ; the gates of Carlton 
House being thrown open expressly for 
the purpose. Fox, followed by the popu- 
lace, passed through the court in front of 
the palace. The ostrich plumes, which 
transport us to the field of Cressy, and 
which during more than four centuries 
have constituted the crest of the succes- 
sive heirs apparent to the English throne, 
were openly borne before the newly- 
elected member: — an exhibition that 
inspired many beholders with sentiments 
sQch as were felt by numbers among the 
Roman people, when Antony displayed 
the deities of Egypt, mingled with the 
eagles of the republic ; 

" Interqao Rigna, turpe, militaria, 
Sol adspicit canopeum/' 

Nor were the eminent election services 
rendered by the Duchess of Devonshire 
and other distinguished females forgotten, 
when celebrating so joyful an event; a 
flag, on which was inscribed ** Sacred 
to Female Patriotism," being waved by 
2» 



a horseman in the cavalcade. The equi- 
pages of the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Portland, drawn each by six horses, at- 
tracted less attention than Fox's own 
carriage ; on the box of which, or mount- 
ed on the braces and other parts, were 
seen the Hon. Colonel North, Lord 
North's eldest son, afterwards Earl of 
Guildford ; Mr. Adam, who, only a few 
years before, had wounded the member 
for Westminster in a duel ; and various 
other friends or followers of Lord North, • 
now intermingled with their former ad- 
versaries. Burke was not, however, to 
be found among this motley group. The 
procession finally terminated at Devon- 
shire House ; where, on its entering the 
great court in front of the edifice, the 
Prince of Wales, who had already sa- 
luted the successful candidate from the 
garden wall on the side of Berkeley- 
street, appeared within the balustrade 
before the mansion, accompanied by the 
most eminent individuals of both sexes, 
attached to the coalition. Fox then din- 
missed the assembled mob, with a brief 
harangue ; but their intemperate joy was 
manifested at night by illuminations, to , 
which succeeded some acts of brutal vio- 
lence and insult, principally levelled 
against Lord Temple's house in Pall 
Mall, who had become obnoxious to 
the parly, from the early and conspicu- 
ous share that he had taken in producing 
a change of ministers. 

18/A May. — These demonstrations 
of the exultation inspired by Fox*6 
triumph, appearing, nevertheless, still 
inadequate to the magnitude and import- 
ance of the occasion, the Prince deter- 
mined to celebrate it by giving an ap- 
propriate entertainment at Carhop 
House. Having selected for that pur-- 
pose the following morning, when all 
the rank, beauty, and talents of the oppo- 
sition party were assembled by invita- 
tion on the lawn of his palace, the wea- 
ther being uncommonly fine, a splendid 
f6te took place, precisely at the time 
when his majesty was proceeding in 
state down St. James's Park, in order 
to open the new parliament. The wall 
of Carlton gardens, and that barrier only, 
formed the separation between them. 
Here, while the younger part of the 
company were more actively engaged 
might be contemplated, under the urn- 
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brage of trees, an exhibition such as 
fancy places in the Elysian Fields, the 
" aides discretas ptorum" where ail 
mortal recollections or enmities are sup- 
posed to be obliterated. Lord North, 
dressed, like every other individual in- 
vited, in his new livery of blue and buff, 
beheld himself surrounded by those very 
persons who, scarcely fifteen months 
earlier, affected to regard him aS an ob- 
ject of national execration, deserving 
* capital punishment. They now crowded 
round him, to admire the sallies of his 
writ, or ta applaud the playful charms of 
his conversation. Lord Derby and Lord 
Beauchamp, two noblemen long opposed 
to each other ; Colonel North and George 
Byng, enemies lately the most inveterate ; 
Fitzpatrick and Adam, depositing their 
animosities at the Prince's feet, or rather 
at the altar of ambition and of interest, 
— were here seen to join in perfect har- 
mony. 

The scene of festivity became trans- 
ferred on the same night to Lower 
Grosvenor-street, where Mrs. Crewe, 
the lady of Mr. Crewe (then member 
for the county of Chester, since raised 
by Fox to the peerage in 1806), gave a 
splendid entertainment, in commemora- 
tion of the victory obtained over minis- 
ters in Covent Garden. Though ne- 
cessarily conducted on a more limited 
scale than thatof the morning, it exhibited 
not less its own appropriate features, and 
was composed of nearly the same com- 
pany. Mrs. Crewe, the intimate friend 
of Fox, one of the most accomplished 
and charming women of her time, had 
exerted herself in securing his election, 
if not as efficaciously, yet as enthusiasti- 
cally, as the Duchess of Devonshire. 
On this occasion the ladies, no less than 
the men, were all habited in blue and 
buff. The Prince of Wales was present 
in that dress. After supper a toast hav- 
ing been given by his royal highness, 
consisting of the words •' True Blue, 
and Mrs. Crewe," which was received 
with rapture ; she rose, and proposed 
another health, expressive of her grati- 
tude, and not less laconic, namely, "True 
Blue, .and all of you." 

Nor did the exhibitions of parly joy 
terminate here. Under the auspices of 
the heir-apparent, his residence present- 
ed, some days later, a second fete of 



the most expensive, magnificent, and va- 
ried description ; prolonged in defiance 
of usage, and almost of human nature, 
from the noon of one day to the follow- 
ing morning. Every production that 
taste and luxury could assemble, was 
exhausted; the foreign ministers resi- 
dent in London assisting at its celebra- 
tion. A splendid banquet was served 
up to the ladies ; on whom, in the spirit 
of chivalry, his royal highness and the 
gentlemen present waited while they 
were seated at table. It must be owned 
that on these occasions, for which he 
seemed peculiarly formed, he appeared 
to great advantage. Louis the Four- 
teenth himself could scarcely have 
eclipsed the son of George the Third in 
a ball-room, or when doing the honours 
of his palace surrounded by the pomp 
and attributes of luxury and royal state. 

While the •'Opposition thus indulged 
their intemperate joy on the election 
victory won with so much difficult}', 
Pitt, more judiciously employed in ce- 
menting the foundations of his political 
elevation, distributed peerages among his 
adherents. He bad early secured the ( 
powerful co-operation of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who, from his vast 
property, when added to his local and 
official infiuence throughout the county 
of Middlesex, possessed a commanding 
interest in Westminster. 

This nobleman, from the condition of 
a Yorkshire baronet of the name of 
Smithson, had, in consequence of his 
marriage with the heiress of the Percys, 
been successively raised to the dignities 
of Earl and Duke of Northumberland. 
His eldest son. Earl Percy, having 
formed a matrimonial alliance with Lady 
Anne Stuart, daughter of the Earl of 
Bute, which proved equally unhappy 
and destitute of issue ; the duchess, his 
mother, turned her eyes toward Lord 
Algernon, her second and only remain- 
ing son, as the best chance for perpetu- 
ating the line. Being of a delicate and 
feeble constitution, he had, by order of 
his physicians, visited the South of 
France, in which country he passed the 
winter of* the year 1774 at the city of 
Aix in Provence. During an excursion 
which he made to Marseilles, Lord Al- 
gernon accidentally met, in private com- 
pany, the second daughter of Mr. Bur- 
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rell, a eommissioner of excise. Having 
accompanied her father to the shore of 
tbe Mediterranean, where he had re- 
paired in pursuit of health, it was her 
fortane to make a deep impression on 
Lord Algernon. The Duchess of North- 
umberland, sinking under a decayed 
constitution, which was rapidly con- 
ducting her to the grave, and anxious to 
see her youngest son married, readily 
consented to their union, which took 
place in 1775, about eighteen months 
previous to her own decease. From 
ibis contingency may be said lo have 
originated the rapid elevation of the Bur- 
reli family ; one of tbe most singular 
events of our time. 

Scarcely three years after Lady Alger- 
noo Percy's marriage, the youngest of 
her sisters bestowed her hand on the 
Duke of Hamilton; since whose death 
she has been, a second time, united to 
tbe Marquis of Exeter. 

In 1779, the late Duke of Northum- 
berland, then Earl Percy, having obtained 
a divorce from his countess, selected for 
his second wife Mr. Burrell's sole re- 
maining unmarried daughter. 

But the fortune of the family was by 
no means confined to the females. /Fhe 
only son, a young mati (it must be own- 
ed, for I knew him well), of the most 
graceful person and the most engaging 
manners, having captivated the affections 
of Lady Elizabeth Bertie, eldest daugh- 
ter of Peregrine, Duke of Ancaster, she 
married him. Scarcely had the nuptials 
taken place, when her brother, the young 
doke, not yet twenty-three years of age, 
was carried off by a sudden and violent 
distemper. The ducal title reverted 
back to his uncle ; but a barony of Ed- 
ward the Second*s creation, early in the 
fourteenth century, namely, Willoughby 
of Eresby, descended, together with 
great part of the Ancaster estates, to 
Lady Elizabeth Burrell. Nor did this 
peerage constitute her only dowry ; with 
it she likewise inherited, during her life, 
the high feudal office of lord great cham- 
berlain of England, which has been ever 
since executed by her husband or son. 
Finally, Mr. Burrell himself, after being 
first knighted, was raised to the rank of 
a British peer in 1796, by the title of 
Lord Gwydir. 
In DO private family, within my re- 



membrance, has that prosperous chain of 
events which we denominate fortune, ap- 
peared to be so conspicuously displayed, 
or so strongly exemplified, as in the case 
before us. The peerage of the Burrells 
was not derived from any of the obvious 
sources that almost exclusively and invari- 
ably conduct, among us, to that eminence. 
It did not flow from favouritism, like the 
dignities attained by Carr and Villiers 
under James the First, or by the Earls 
of Warwick and of Holland in the sue* 
ceeding reign. As little was it produced . 
by female charms, such ^as first rai.sed the 
Ghurchills in 1685, the Hobarts under 
George the Second, and the Conyng- 
hams at a very recent period. Nor did 
it arise from pre-eminent parliamentary 
abilities, combined with eloquence ; such 
as enabled Pulteney and Pitt, disdaining 
all gradations, and trampling on obsta- 
cles, to seize at once on earldoms as 
their birthright. Neither was it tlie 
reward of long, patient, supple, labori- 
ous, official talents and services, by ^ 
which, in our time, Jenkinson, Eden, 
Dundas, and Vansittart were carried up 
to the house of lords. Mf • Burrell, who 
was destitute of any profession, could 
not open to himself the doors of that 
assembly by legal knowledge, or by re- 
splendent achievements performed on 
either element, of the land or of the . 
water. Lastly, he possessed no such 
overwhelming borough interest, or landed 
property, as could enable him at a pro- 
pitious juncture, like Sir James Low- 
ther, to dictate his pleasure to ministers 
and to kings. The patrimonial inheri- 
tance of the Burrells was composed of a 
very small estate situated at Beckenham 
in Kent. In his figure, address, and ad- 
vantages of person, accompanied with 
great elegance of deportment, might he 
said to consist the foundations of his 
elevation. But even these qualities or 
endowments, which effected his marriage 
with a daughter of the Duke of Ancaster, 
would not have advanced him beyond 
the rank of a commoner, if an event the 
most improbable, namely, the death of 
his brother-in-law, the young duke, 
though cast by nature in an .athletic 
mould, had not rendered his wife a peer- 
ess in her own right ; vesting in her, at 
the same time, one of the greatest here- 
ditary offices of the English mofiarchy. 
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As little did his three sisters owe their 
elevation to extraordinary beauty, such 
as triumphed over all competition, and 
surmounted every obstacle, in the in- 
sunce of the Gunnings. Never were 
any women, in fact, leas endowed with 
uncommon attractions of external form, 
than the three sisters just enumerated. 
Modest, amiable, virtuous, they were 
destitute of those fascinating graces which 
the fugitive of Philippi attempts to de- 
scribe in their effect, when he asks 
Lyc^, 



" Quid babes illius, illius 

QuaB spirabat amores, 
Qu» me Burpuerat mihi 1" 



I will conclude this digression on the 
^ Burrells by adding one fact more, scarcely 
less remarkable than those already com- 
memorated ; namely, that the charms 
which nature had so sparingly bestowed 
on the three younger sisters, who mar- 
ried some of the greatest noblemen in 
Britain, were lavished on the eldest, who 
gave her hand to Mr. Bennett, a private 
gentleman. I have rarely seen, and 
scarcely ever known, a more captivating 
woman in every point of female attrae* 
tion. 

Sir Hugh Smithson, after having 
attained in his own person to the duke- 
dom of Northumberland, which no man 
had reached since John Dudley, under 
Edward the Sixth, accepted at this time 
from the minister a barony, with remain- 
der to his youngest son. Lord Algernon 
Percy. He succeeded to it in 1786, on 
the duke's demise ; and four years later, 
Pitt raised him to the earldom of Bever- 
ley. We have recently beheld the late 
Duke of Northumberland, treading in 
the traces of his predecessor, procure in 
like manner a peerage for his younger 
son. So exactly is human life, and is 
history, composed of nearly the same 
facts, performed under different names, 
in successive periods. The king, who 
had held fast the key of the house of 
lords during eight months that the coali- 
tion remained in power, now unlocked 
its doors ; four earls, and six barons, 
being either admitted for the first time 
into that assembly, or raised to higher 
gradations of the peerage, previous to 
the day fixed for the meeting of parlia- 



eldest son of Lord Townsend, became 
Earl of Leicester. He was a man of an 
improved mind, agreeable manners, liceo' 
tious life, and entertaining conversation. 
No individual of eminence in my time 
was supposed to possess so moch 
heraldic and genealogical information. 
Descended on both sides from a train of 
noble ancestors, he inherited, in right of 
his mother, no less than five baronies of 
the most ancient date, remounting to the 
close of the thirteenth century. Having 
asked his father's permission to be 
createa Earl of Leicester, previous to his 
acceptance of it, that nobleman replied 
with his characteristic humour, '* I have 
no objection to my son's taking any 
title except one, namely, Viscount 
Townsend." Three years afterwards, 
in 1787, Lord Townsend regained the 
precedence that he had lost, Pitt having 
raised him to the dignity of a marquis. 
In consequence of Lord de Ferrars's new 
creation, the Cokes of Holkham in Nor- 
folk, who, after the extinction of the 
Sydneys, had been elevated to the earl- 
dom of Leicester, became excluded from 
the hope of re-attaining that title, which 
had been worn by Piantagenets. Fox 
unquestionably intended to have con- 
ferred it on his friend and adherent Mr. 
Coke, if the coalition had remained in 
office. Lord de Ferrars laid claim to it, 
in virtue of his descent from Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Crom- 
well of the thirteenth century, who had 
nearly torn the sceptre from the feeble 
hands of Henry the Third. 

Sir James Lowiher received at the 
same lime his recompense for having 
enabled the first minister to enter the 
political arena, where, in less than three 
years, he had raised himself to the sum- 
mit of power. Overleaping the two 
inferior stages of the peerage, , as if 
beneath his claims. Sir James seated 
himself at once on the earl's bench, by 
the title of Lonsdale ; an elevation which, 
it might have been thought, was in itself 
fully adequate to his pretensions and 
services. Yet, so indignant was he at 
finding himself last on the list of newly 
created earls, — though the three noble 
individuals who preceded him were 
already barons of many centuries old, — 
that he actually attempted to reject the 



ment. Lord de Ferrars of Chartley, {peerage, preferring to remain a commoner 
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nther than submit to so great a mor- 
tification. With that avowed intention 
he repaired to the house of commons, 
where, in defiance of ail impediments, 
he would have proceeded up the floor, 
and placed himself on one of the oppo- 
sition benches, as member for the county 
of Cumberland, if Colman and Clement- 
SOD, the Serjeant and deputy serjea«l at 
arms, had not withheld him by main 
force. Apprised' of his determination, 
and aware of his having already kissed 
the king's hand at the levee on his being 
raised to the earldom, though the patent 
had not yet passed through the neces- 
sary forms for its completion ; they 
grasped the hilts of ^heir swords, re- 
strained him from accomplishing his 
purpose, and at length succeeded in 
obliging him to seat himself under the 
gallery, in the .part of the house allotted 
to peers when present at the deliberations 
of the commons. Means were subse- 
quently deviseid to allay the irritation of 
his mind, and to induce his acquiescence 
in the order of precedence adopted by 
the crown. 

Such indeed were the eccentricities of 
Lord Lonsdale's conduct, not only on 
this occasion, but throughout life, as 
justly to call in question the sanity of 
his intellect. His fiery and overbearing 
temper, combining with a fearless dispo- 
sition, scarcely under the dominion of 
reason at all times, led him into perpetual 
quarrels, terminating frequently in duels ; 
for he never declined giving satisfaction, 
and frequently demanded it of others. 
Capricious, tyrannical, and sustained 
by an immense property, chiefly situate 
in the counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland ; he expended vast sums in 
election contests, where he was never- 
theless sometimes successfully opposed 
by Lord Surrey, a man not less tena- 
cious, active, and determined than him- 
self. Lord Lonsdale regularly brought 
in from five or six up to eight members 
of parliament, among whom were three 
Lowthers ; and he was known to exer- 
cise over his nominees an active super- 
intendence. 

When we consider these facts in addi- 
tion to the merit of having enabled Mr. 
Pitt to place his foot upon the ladder 
which conducted him so rapidly to the 
bead of the treasury, we cannot be 8ur« 



prised that Sir James Lowther should 
have claimed, and exacted, a proportion- 
ate remuneration. Fox, who had gladly 
availed himself of so powerful an auxili- 
ary, in order to overturn Lord North, andl 
who had stationed htm in the front ranks 
during the session of 1782, no sooner 
beheld his translation to the upper house 
by the minister, than he made Lord 
Lonsdale feel the full weight of his dis- 
pleasure. Earljr in the session of 1784, 
alluding to the contested election for 
Lancaster, — at which place it had been 
unsuccessfully attempted to bring in a 
Lowther, and where a scrutiny was de- 
manded, — Fox inveighed in harBh terms 
against the newly-created earl ; whom, 
without naming, he designated in colours 
too accurate to be mistaken. " If," ex- 
claimed he, *' a scrutiny had been granted, 
no doubt every stratagem to procrastinate, < 
every artifice to perplex, every invention 
to harass, would have been adopted. 
All the exertions that a temper not the 
mildest when victorious, nor, when van- 
quished, the most patient, — all that 
unbounded wealth in its wantonness 
could have exerted, we should have be- 
held." 

Destitute of issue, male or female, by 
his marriage into the house of Bute,— 
a match which was not productive of 
domestic felicity, — he became attached 
in the decline of life to a lady whose 
death overwhelmed him with distress. 
As some consolation, he constructed a 
mausoleum for her remains, at Padding- 
ton,, to which he often repaired; but 
he found more efilectual relief in election 
pursuits, which occupied him down to 
the period of his own decease. That 
even,t happened not long before the dis- 
solution of parliament in 1802, for which 
crisis he was preparing all his pecuniary 
means. Above seven thousand guineas 
were found in his cassette^ destined, as 
was not doubted, for those purposes : a 
vast sum to collect in gold at a time when, 
even at the queen's commerce table, 
guineas were very rarely slaked, and 
when specie could scarcely be procured 
even by men of the largest fortune. 

Idth May, — On the first meeting 
of the house of commons, the most care- 
less observer who had sate in the pre- 
ceding parliament could not fail to* per- 
ceive, on surveying the opposition 
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benches, how vast a diminution had 
taken place in that ardent, numerous, 
and devoted phalanx which lately sur* 
rounded Fox, and enabled him during so 
long a time to hold the administration in 
fetters. Scarcely indeed had their leader 
himself been able to secure a seat in the 
new assembly. The uncertain issue of 
the Westminster election rendering it 
indispensable to procure his return for 
some other place before the close of 
April ; Sir Thomas Dundas*K exertions 
— not, however, without difficulty — 
brought him in as representative for the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. Even 
there he met with an opponent in the 
person of Mr. Sinclair, since created Sir 
John Sinclair, and well known by his agri- 
cultural labours, who was chosen by the 
delegates of two out of the five boroughs 
in which resides the right ofelection. 

The refusal of the high-bailiflf to de- 
clare Fox one of the members returned 
for Westminster, though he had on the 
face of the poll an unquestionable majo- 
rity, laid him under the necessity of 
taking his seat for that most remote por- 
tion of the British dominions, unless 
he submitted to remain excluded alto- 
gether from the deliberations of parlia- 
ment. Some, nevertheless, of his most 
steady adherents, who had surmounted 
the political tempest, "rart nantes in 
gurgite vasto" were beheld near him. 
At their head might be placed the Earl 
of Surrey, whom we have since seen 
during thirty years exhibiting a spectacle 
new to the house of peers ; — namely, a 
protestant Duke of Norfolk, taking an 
active part in all the legislative proceed- 
ings of that body. Nature, which cast 
him in her coarsest mould, had not be- 
stowed on him any of the external insig- 
nia of high descent. His person, large, 
muscular, and clumsy, was destitute of 
grace or dignity, though he poHsessed 
much activity. He might indeed have 
been mistaken for a grazier or a butcher, 
by hid dress and appearance; but intelli- 
gence was marked in his features, which 
were likewise expressive of frankness 
and sincerity. 

At a lime when men of every de- 
scription wore hair-powder and a queue, 
he had the courage to cut his hair 
|hort, and to renounce powder, which 
ne never used except when going 



to court. In the session of 1785, be 
proposed to Pitt to lay a tax on the ose 
of hair-powder, as a substitute for one of 
the minister's projected taxes on female 
servants. This hint, though not improved 
at the time, was adopted by him some 
years afterwards. Pitt, in reply to 
Lord Surrey, observed, that *' the noble 
lordf from his rank, and the office which 
he held (deputy earl -marshal of Eng- 
land), might dispense, as he did, with 
powder; but there were many indi- 
viduals whose situation compelled them 
to go powdered. Indeed, few gentlemen 
permitted their servants to appear before 
them unpowdered." 

Courtenay, a man who despised all 
aid of dress, in the course of the same 
debate remarked, that he was very disin- 
terested in his opposition to the tax on 
maid-servants ; '* for," added he, '• as I 
have seven children, the *jus sepiem 
liberorum* will exempt m'e from paying 
it ; and I shall be as little affected by 
the tax on hair-powder, if it should take 
place, as the noble lord who proposed it.'* 

Strong natural sense supplied in Lord 
Surrey the neglect of education ; and he 
displayed a sort of rude eloquence, 
whenever he arose to address the house, 
analogous to his formation of mind and 
body. In his youth, — for at the time 
of which I spaak he had attained his 
thirty-eighth year, — he led a most 
licentious life, having frequently passed 
the whole night in excesses of every 
kind, and even lain down, when intoxi- 
cated, occasionally to sleep in the streets, 
or on a block of wood. At the *• Beef- 
steak Club," where I have dined with 
him, he seemed to be in his proper ele- 
ment. But few individuals of that 
society could sustain a contest with such 
an antagonist, when the cloth was re- 
moved. In cleanliness he was negli- 
gent to so great a degree, that he rarely 
made use of water for purposes of bodily 
refreshment and comfort. He even 
carried the neglect of his person so far, 
that his servants were accustomed to 
avail themselves of his (its of intoxi- 
cation, for the purpose of washing him. 
On those occasions, being wholly insen- 
sible to all that passed about him, they 
stripped him as they would have done a 
corpse, and performed on his body the 
necessary ablutions. Nor did he change 
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bis lineQ more freqaently than he washed 
himself. Complaining one day to Dud- 
ley North that he was a martyr to the 
rheamatism, and had inefiectualiy tried 
every remedy for its relief, •• Pray, my 
lord," said he, •• did you ever try a 
clean shirt ?" 

Drunkenness was in him an hereditary 
vice, transmitted down, probably, by his 
ancestors from the Piantagenet times, 
and inherent in his formation. His 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, indulged 
equally in it ; but he did not manifest 
the same capacities as the son, in re- 
sisting the effects of wine. It is a fact 
that Lord Surrey, after laying his father 
and all the guests under the table at the 
Thatched House tavern in St. James*s- 
street, has left the room, repaired to 
another festive party in the vicinity, and 
there recommenced the unfinished con- 
vivial rites ; realizing Thomson's de- 
scription of ihe parson in his •* Autumn," 
who, after the fox-chase, survives his 
company in the celebration of these 
orgies. 

" Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and vast, a black abyss of drink, 
Outlives them all ; and from his buried flock, 
R«tamiog late with rumination sad, 
Lameou the weakness of these latter times." 

Even in the house of commons he was 
not always sober ; but he never attempt- 
ed, like Lord Gal way, to mix in the de- 
bate on those occasions. No man, when 
master of himself, was more communi- 
cative, accessible, and free from any 
shadow of pride. Intoxication rendered 
him quarrelsome ; though, as appeared 
in the course of more than one transac- 
tion, he did not manifest Lord Lons- 
dale*s troublesome superabundance of 
courage after he had given offence. 
Wheo under the dominion of wine, he 
has asserted that three as good catholics 
sate in Lord North's last parliament as 
ever existed ; namely. Lord Nugent, 
Sir Thomas Gascoyne, and himself. 
There might be truth in this declaration: 
Doubts were, indeed, always thrown on 
the sincerity of his own renunciation of 
the errors of the Romish church ; which 
act was attributed more to ambition, and 
the desire of performing a part in public 
hfe, or to irreligion, than to conviction. 
Uis very dress, which was most singu- 



lar, and always the same, except when \ 
he went to St. James's, — namely, a 
plain blue coat, of a peculiar dye, ap- 
proaching to purple, — was said to be 
imposed on him by his priest or confes- 
sor, as a penance. The late Earl of 
Sandwich so assured roe ; but I always 
believed Lord Surrey to possess a mind 
superior to the terrors of superstition. 
Though twice married while a very 
young man, he left no issue by either of 
his wives. The second still survives, in 
a state of disordered intellect, residing at 
Holme Lacy in the county of Hereford. 

As long ago as the spring of 1781, 
breakfasting with him at the Cocoa-tree 
coflee-house. Lord Surrey assured me 
that he had purposed to give an enter- 
tainment when the year 1783 should 
arrive, in order to commemorate the 
period when jhe dukedom would have 
remained three hundred years in their 
house, since its creation by Richard the 
Third. He added, that it was his in- 
tention to invite all the individuals of 
both sexes whom he could ascertain to 
be lineally descended from the body of 
Jockey of Norfolk, the first duke of that 
name, killed at Bosworth field ; ** But 
having already," said he, •' discovered 
nearly six thousand persons sprung from 
him, a great number of whom are in 
very obscure or indigent circumstances, 
and believing, as I do, that as many 
more may be in existence, I have aban- 
doned the design." 

Fox could not boast of a more devoted 
supporter than Lord Surrey, nor did his 
attachment diminish with his augmenta- 
tion of honours. On the contrary, after 
he became Duke of Norfolk he mani- 
fested the strongest proofs of adherence ; 
some of which, however, tended to in- 
jure him in the estimation of all mode- 
rate men. His conduct in toasting ** The 
sovereign majesty of the people," at a 
meeting of the Whigs, held in February 
1798, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
was generally disapproved and censured. 
Assuredly it was not in the ** Bill of 
Rights," nor in the principles on which 
reposes the Revolution of 1688, that the 
duke could discover any mention of 
such an attribute of the people. Their 
liberties and franchises are there enume- 
rated? but their majesty was neither 
recognized nor imagined by those per- 
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eons who were foremost in expellingr 
James the Second. The observations 
with which his grace accompanied the 
toast, relative to the two thousand per- 
sons who, under General Washington, 
first procured reform and liberty for the 
thirteen American colonies, were equally 
pernicious in themselves and seditious in 
their tendency. Such tesiimonies of 
approbation seemed, indeed, to be not 
very remote from treason. The duke 
himself appeared conscious that he had 
advanced beyond the limits of prudence, 
if not beyond the duties imposed by his 
allegiance ; for, a day or two afterwards, 
having heard that his behaviour had ex- 
cited much indignation at St. James's, 
he waited on the Duke of York, in order 
to explain and excuse the proceeding. 
When he had so done, he concluded by 
requesting, as a proof of his loyalty, that, 
in case of invasion, his regiment of mi- 
litia (the West Riding of Yorkshire^ 
which he commanded) might be assigned 
the post of danger. His royal highness 
listened to him with apparent attention ; 
assured him that his request should be 
laid before the king ; and then breaking 
off the conversation abruptly, •* Apropos, 
my lord," said he, " have you seen ' Blue 
Beard V *' This musical pantomime en- 
tertainment, which had just made its ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane theatre, was at 
that time much admired. Only two days 
subsequent to the above interview, the 
Duke of Norfolk received his dismission 
both from the lord-lieutenancy and from 
his regiment. 

As he advanced in age, he increased 
in bulk ; and the last time that 1 saw 
him (which happened to be at the levee 
at Carlton House, when I had some con- 
versation with him), not more than a 
year before his decease, such was his 
size and breadth, that he seemed inca- 
pable of passing through a door of ordi- 
nary dimensions. Yet he had neither 
lost the activity of his mind nor that of 
his body. Regardless of seasons, or im- 
pediments of any kind, he traversed the 
kingdom in all directions, from Grey- 
stock in Cumberland, to Holme Lacy 
and Arundel Castle, with the rapidity 
of a young man. Indeed, though of 
enormous proportions, he had not a pro- 
jecting belly, as Ptolemy Physcon is 
depiotured in antiquity ; or like the 



late King of Wlrtemberg, who resem- 
bled in his person our popular ideas of 
Punch, and might have asserted with 
Falstaff, that ** he was unable to get 
sight of his own knee." In the delibe- 
rations of the house of peers, the Duke 
of Norfolk maintained the manly inde- 
pendence of his character, and frequently 
spoke with ability, as well as with in- 
formation. His talents were neither im- 
paired by years, nor obscured by the 
bacchanalian festivities of Norfolk House, 
which continued to the latest period of 
his life ; but he became somnolent and 
lethargic before his decease. On the 
formation of Lord Liverpool*s adminis- 
tration in 1812, he might unquestion- 
ably have received *• the Garter," which 
the Regent tendered him, if he would 
have sanctioned and supported that mi- 
nisterial arrangement. The tenacity of 
his political principles made him, how- 
ever, superior to the temptation. His 
death has left a blank in the upper house 
of parliament. 

As Lord Surrey secured his own seat 
for Carlisle, so Sheridan surmounted all 
opposition at Stafford, and re-appeared 
in the new house of commons by Fox*s 
side. He possessed a ductility and 
versatility of talents, which no public 
man in our time has equalled ; and these 
intellectual endowments were sustained 
by a suavity of temper, that seemed to 
set at defiance all attempts to rufHe or 
discompose it. Playing with his irrita- 
ble or angry antagonist, Sheridan ex- 
posed him by sallies of wit, or attacked 
him with classic elegance of satire ; per- 
forming this arduous task in the face of 
a crowded assembly, without losing for 
an instant either his presence of mind, 
his facility of expression, or his good 
humour. He wounded deepest, indeed, 
when he smiled ; and convulsed his 
iiearers with laughter, while the object 
of his ridicule or animadversion was 
twisting under the lash. Pitt and Dun- 
das, who presented the fairest marks for 
his attack, found by experience, that 
though they might repel, they could not 
confound, and still less could they silence 
or vanquish him. In every attempt that 
they made by introducing personalities, 
or illiberal reflections on his private life, 
and literary or dramatic occupations, to 
disconcert him, he turned their weapons 
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on themselTes. Nor did he, while thus 
chastising his adversary, alter a muscle 
of bis own countenance ; which, as well 
as his gestures, seemed to participate 
and display the unalterable serenity of 
his intellectual formation. Rarely did 
he elevate his voice, and never except 
in subservience to the dictates of his 
judgment, with the view to produce a 
corresponding effect on his audience. 
Yet he was always heard, generally lis- 
tened to with eagerness, and could ob- 
tain a hearing at almost any hour. 
Burke, who wanted Sheridan's nice tact, 
and his amenity of manner, was continu- 
* ally coughed down ; and on those occa- 
sions he lost his temper. Even Pox 
often tired the house by the repetitions 
which he introduced into his speeches. 
^ Sheridan never abused their patience. 
Whenever he rose, they anticipated a 
rich repast of wit without acrimony, 
seasoned by allusions and citations the 
most delicate, yet obvious in their ap- 
plication. 

At this period of his life, when he was 
not more than thirty-three years of age, 
his countenance and features had in them 
something peculiarly pleasing; indica- 
tive at once of intell^t, humour, and 
gaiety. All these characteristics played 
about his lips when speaking, and oper- 
ated with inconceivable attraction ; — for 
they anticipated, as it were, to the eye, 
the effect produced by his oratory on the 
ear; thus opening for h^n a sure way 
to the heart, or the understanding. Even 
the tones of the voice, which were sin- 
gularly mellifluous, aided the general 
effect of his eloquence ; nor was it ac- 
companied by Burke's unpleasant Irish 
accent. Pitt's enunciation wasunquestion. 
ably more imposing, dignified, and sono- 
rous. Fox displayed more argument, as 
veil as vehemence; Burke possessed 
more fancy and enthusiasm ; but Sheri- 
dan won his way by a sort of fascination. 
At thirty-three, it might be said of his 
aspect, as Milton does of the fallen an- 
gel's form, 

** — HU face had not yet logt 
All her original brightness." 

Excesses of wine had not degraded its 
lineaments, eclipsed its fine expression, 
covered him with disgusting eruptions, 



and obtained for him the dramatic nick- 
name of Bardolph. At sixty he re- 
minded me of one of the companions of 
Ulysses, who, having tasted of Circe's 
** charmed cup," insuntly, 

" -^— . lost his upright shape. 
And downward fell into a grovUing swine." 

Those persons, and those only, who 
have frequently seen Sheridan at the 
two different periods to which I allude, 
can form an adequate conception of the 
metamorphosis produced in his appear- 
ance by repeated and habitual intoxica- 
tion. It would have been fortunate for 
his fame, if Horace's invocation to the 
God of Verse, to grant him, 

•* hec turpem senectam 

Degere, nee cithara carentem," 

had been accomplished in Sheridan. 

If we duly appreciate the impediments 
with which he, no less than Burke, had 
to struggle, arising from Want of dis- 
tinguished birth, connexions, and fortune, 
when entering the house of commons, 
we shall admit that transcendent talents 
were necessary to vanquish such obsta- 
cles. Pitt and Fox had comparatively 
none with which to contend on com- 
mencing their parliamentary career. 
Sheridan, before he was first elected 
member for Stafford in 17^0, had indeed 
attained the heights of dramatic celebrity ; 
and already, in the opinion of many, 
rivalled Congreve. I never have, I own, 
so thought; nor do I consider him as 
entitled to dispute precedence with the 
author of " The Way of the World," 
and of •' Love for Love." Sheridan's 
** Duenna," and still more, his " School 
for Scandal," are both unquestionably 
charming productions ; nor does the 
*' Critic" excite less admiration ; but 
they, nevertheless, fall below the come- 
dies of Congreve in brilliancy of wit and 
strength of composition, though they 
may possess more stage effect. The 
plays of Sheridan are likewise free from 
the licentiousness of Congreve ; that de- 
fect was, however, the fault of the age, 
not of the author. Prior, and even Pope, 
are liable to the same imputation, and so 
are Vanbrugh and Centlivre : but the 
facts only prove that our manners under 
George the Third are much more refined 
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and correct than they were during the 
reigns of Anne and George the First. 

After Sheridan*s entrance on the field 
of politics and parliament, be abandoned 
the comic muse ; a circumstance greatly 
to be regretted. Perhaps, if Shakspeare 
or Milton had been so unfortunate as to 
attain a seat in the legislature, we might 
never have witnessed '• Hamlet'* and 
'* Othello ;" nor should we have boasted 
of an epic poem that justly ranks with 
the •* Iliad" and the »* iEneid." Lord 
Byron, beyond all comparison the first 
poet of the present age, has purchased 
bis ** Parnassian laurels" by the sacrifice 
or dereliction of his legislative and par- 
liamentary duties. Sheridan combined 
in himself the talents of Terence and of 
Cicero, the powers of Demosthenes and 
of Menander. In thecaphalof Great Bri- 
tain, on one and the same day, he has 
spoken for several hours in Westminster 
Hall, during the course of Hastings's 
trial, to a most brilliant and highly-in- 
armed audience of both sexes, in a man- 
ner ^o impressive, no less than eloquent, 
as to extort admiration even from his 
greatest enemies. Then repairing to the 
house of commons he has exhibited spe- 
cimens of oratory before that assembly, 
equalling those which he had displayed 
in the morning, when addressing the 
peers, as one of Hastings's accusers : 
while, on the same evening, "The Du- 
enna" has been performed atone theatre, 
and the *• School for Scandal" at the other, 
to crowded audiences, who received them 
with unbounded applause. This is a 
species of double triumph, of the tongue 
and of the pen, to which antiquity, Athe- 
nian or Roman, can lay no claim, and 
which has not any parallel in our own 
history. Lord Bolingbroke may per- 
haps form the nearest approach, as he 
was both an orator and a writer. So 
was Burke. Fox himself, after a life 
passed in the house of commons, aspired 
to instruct and to delight by his compo- 
sitions. But not one of the three can 
sustain a comparison with Sheridan, who 
may be considered, in a comprehensive 
view, as tbe most highly endowed man 
whom we have beheld in our time. 

In various points of useful or ornamen- 
tal knowledge, he nevertheless fell far 
below Fox, who had visited the Conti- 
nentf and was conversant in the languages, 



as well as in the literary productions, of 
Italy and France: while Sheridan, though 
a good classic scholar, had never set his 
foot out of the British dominions, except 
once, during a few weeks, and was a 
very imperfect master of the French 
tongue. He neither spoke nor wrote it 
with any ease, and hardly could be said 
to read it without difficulty. His per- 
sonal courage was indisputable, and 
almost romantic ; for he literally obtained 
the hand of Miss Linley by the sword. 
She was denominated "The Maid of 
Bath," and had a train of admirers. His 
two duels with Mr. Matthews, of which 
she formed the object, exhibited on both 
sides the utmost violence of animosity. 
Though Sheridan won her with so much 
difficulty, his attachment to her was not 
permanent ; and very heavy clouds over- 
cast the evening of her life, under the 
pressure of which she sunk into the 
grave. I will not disturb her ashes. 
They repose in the Cathedral of Wells, 
while her husband lies in Poet's Corner. 
Sheridan soon consoled himself for her 
loss, in the arms of a second wife. The 
invincible spirit which he exhibited as a 
lover, he would unquestionably have dis- 
played in his parliamentary capacity, 
had the occasion ever demanded it. But, 
with such consummate dexterity did he 
conduct himself as a member of the 
house of commons, that he never was 
compelled to give, or to demand sati^'fac- 
tion, though ^e sat there above thirty 
years. Lord George Germain, Lord 
Shelburne, Pitt, Fox, Tierney, Adam, 
Fullarton, Governor Johnstone, and 
many other leading men of both sides, 
were obliged to draw the trigger. Sheri- 
dan's calmness, good-humour, and wit, 
disarmed his adversary, without the 
necessity of accompanying him to the 
field. Pitt's proud and sullen inflexi- 
bility usually rendered him incapable of 
repairing an affront, or of offering any 
apology. Burke, in his anger, was im- 
practicable and unpersuadable : but, I 
believe, he would not have accepted a 
challenge, where the offence had been 
given in his place, as a member of the 
house. He would either have treated it 
with contempt, or he would have claimed 
the protection of the Speaker. Through- 
out his whole political life, Sheridan 
manifested, in my opinion, niuch more 
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real public spirit and love of his country 
thao was shown by Fox. Of this senii- 
ment he exhibited a splendid instance, 
which ought to render his memory dear 
to every Englishman, during the memo- 
rable mutiny that took place in the navy, 
in the year 1797 ; one of the most awful 
and appalling events which occurred 
under the reign of George the Third. 
Home Tooke was so elated by it, that 
on receiving the intelligence he exultingly 
exclaimed, ** The revolution is begun : 
stop it who can !*' Parker, like Mas- 
saoiello, seemed, for a few days, to give 
law from Deptford to the mouth of the 
Thames : but the career of the Neapo- 
litan fisherman and of the English muti- 
neer were alike short, as well as tragical 
in their termination. Dismissing all 
party feelings, and impelled by more 
noble motives of action, Sheridan then 
ga?e the warmest support to government. 
Pitt did not, however, receive his ad- 
vances, nor accept his magnanimous aid, 
with the liberality of mind, or with the 
testimonies of good-will and respect ' 
merited by such a conduct. Dundas, who 
possessed a more conciliating temper, as ! 
well as a more accommodating disposi- 1 
tion, ventured, as I have been assured 
from good authority, to reproach his 
friend, in the freedom of private conver- ! 
sation at Wimbledon, for such a repul- 1 
sive treatment of the man who in a 
moment of general dismay proffered his i 
assistance to the administration. | 

It cannot admit of a doubt, that if 
Sheridan had brought his abilities into . 
the market, and, like Dundas, had ex- 1 
claimed, " Wha wants me ?" or if, like j 
£den« he had quitted his party, made ' 
his bargain, and gone over to Pitt ; en- 
dowed as he was with such various 
talents, he must have gladly been re- 
ceived into the ministerial ranks. Or if, 
after the French revolution, he had imi- > 
tated Burke, Sir Gilbert Eliott, Wellbore ' 
Ellis, Powis, Windham, and so many 
others, on whom pensions, employments, 
and peerages were bestowed ; he might 
have named his price. But, whatever se- 
verity of censure his private life and actions 
may justly excite, his parliamentary line 
of conduct stands exempt from all re- 
proach. Invariably attached to Fox, 
even when his judgment or his inclina- 
tions might perhaps have leaned another 



way, he accompanied that statesman in 
his fall ; continuing steadily, however 
hopeless the contest might be, to combat 
by Fox's gide during more than two-and- 
twenty years, from December, 1783, 
down to February, 1806. Yet there is 
good reason to believe that Sheridan 
deprecated, from the beginning, the too 
great energy, or rather the spirit of con- 
fiscation and ambition, which character- 
ized the East India Bill ; to which im- 
prudent measure the coalition fell vic- 
tims. In like manner, though he shared 
the fate which Lords Grenville and Grey 
attracted on themselves in 1807, by the 
generous but ill-timed and dictatorial 
attempt at Catholic emancipation; yet he 
had too much knowledge of George the 
Third's character, and fixed principles 
or prejudices, not to dread the result of 
trying to force that prince's conscience. 
With equal humour and truth he ob- 
served, that *' he had frequently heard 
of men running their heads against a 
stone wail ; but, he believed, his friends 
formed the only instance to be found in 
history, of ministers who first built a 
wall, and then ran their heads against 
it." On the other hand, so defective 
was Sheridan's morality as a man, such 
were his known pecuniary difficulties, 
and so unjustifiable ^ere the expedients 
that he devised and put into practice for 
his daily support, as almost to incapaci- 
tate him thereby from ever ascending to 
the eminences of the state. Prior, who 
lived with. Lord Bolingbroke when he 
was secretary of state, and with the Enrl 
of Oxford at the time that he was lord 
treasurer, in the same intimate friend- 
ship as Sheridan did with Fox, was sent 
by that administration to Paris, to nego- 
tiate, as plenipotentiary, the treaty of 
Utrecht. In the following reign, Addi- 
son, though altogether unfit for the office, 
rose to be secretary of state. But the 
king would no more have consented to 
name Sheridan his minister for discussing 
the conditions of the peace of Amiens, 
or have appointed him secretary for the 
home department, than <^ueen Anne 
could be induced to nominate Swift to a 
bishopric. It was not merely Sheridan's 
want of fortune ; for, in fact, neither 
Pitt nor Fox had any patrimonial inheri- 
tance remaining when they respectively 
occupied the highest employments. Dun- 
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das stood nearly in a similar predica- 
ment. But, even Fox, though he had 
ruined himself ai play, yet never had 
recourse to dishonourable means of rais- 
ing pecuniary supplies for his subsist- 
ence. Sheridan's whole life formed a 
tissue of inventions and subterfuges, as 
manager of Drury-lane theatre or of the 
Opera-house, to evade payment of sala- 
ries to the performers, and to elude the 
demands of his creditors. The tricks 
of Scapin could not boast of more origi- 
nality or ingenuity than did those of 
Sheridan. They were current in every 
company, and would of themselves fill a 
volume. 

One of the first objects meditated by 
Fox's party, after Sheridan's entrance 
into the house of commons in September, 
1780, was to procure, at all events, his 
election as a member of Brookes's Club. 
But his success at Stafford met with 
fewer obstacles than he had to encounter 
in St. James's Street, where various in- 
dividuals of that society, impelled either 
by political or by personal antipathies, 
were resolute in their determination to 
exclude him. Among these, two held 
him in peculiar dislike : I mean George 
Selwyn, and the late Earl of Besborough. 
Conscious that every exertion would be 
made to ensure Sheridan's success, they 
agreed not to absent themselves during 
the time allotted by the regulations of 
the club for ballots ; and as one black 
ball sufficed to extinguish the hopes of 
a candidate, they repeatedly prevented 
his election. In order to remove so se- 
rious an impediment, Sheridan's friends 
had recourse to artifice. Having fixed 
on the evening when it was resolved to 
put him up, and finding his two invete- 
rate adversaries posted as usual ; a chair- 
man was sent with a note, written in the 
name of Lady Duncannon to her father- 
in-law, acquainting him that a fire had 
broken out in his house in Cavendish 
Square, and entreating him immediately 
to return home. Unsuspicious of any 
trick, as his son and daughter-in-law 
lived iinder^his roof, Lord Besborough, 
without hesitating an instant, quitted the 
room, and got into a sedan chair. Sel- 
wyn, who resided in the vicinity of 
Brookes's, in Cleveland-row, received, 
nearly at the same time, a verbal message, 
to. request his presence ; Miss Fagniani 



(whom he had adopted as his daughter, 
and who afterwards married the present 
Earl of Yarmouth) being suddenly seized 
with an alarming indisposition. This 
summons he obeyed ; and no sooner 
was the room cleared, than Sheridan 
being proposed as a member, a ballot 
took place, when he was unanimously 
chosen. Lord Besborough and Selwyn 
returned without delay, on discovering 
the imposition that had been practised 
on their credulity ; but too late to pre- 
vent its effect. 

Few men of genius since Sir Richard 
Steele's time have undergone greater 
diflliculties ; and none have had recourse 
to more extraordinary modes for the pur- 
pose of raising money, or obtaining 
credit, than Sheridan. Some were so 
ludicrous as to excite mirth, and can 
hardly obtain belief. He resided during 
several years in Bru ton-street, Berkeley- 
square, where the house was frequently 
so beset with duns or bailiffs, that even 
the provisions requisite for his family 
were introduced over the iron railing 
down the area. In the course of the 
year 1786, while living there, he enter- 
tained at dinner a number of the opposi- 
tion leaders, though he laboured at that 
time under almost insurmountable pecu- 
niary embarrassments. All his plate, as 
well as his books, were lodged in pawn. 
Having, nevertheless, procured from the 
pawnbroker an assurance of the libera- 
tion of his plate for the day, he applied 
to Beckett, the celebrated bookseller in 
Pall Mall, to fill his empty bookcases. 
Beckett not only agreed to the proposi- 
tion, but promised to ornament the va- 
cant shelves with some of the most ex- 
pensive and splendid productions of the 
British press, provided that two men, 
expressly sent for the purpose by him- 
self, should be present to superintend 
their immediate restoration. It was set- 
tled finally that these librarians of Beck- 
ett's appointment should put on livjeries 
for the occasion, and wait at table. The 
company having assembled, were shown 
into an apartment, where the bookcases 
being opened for the purpose, they had 
leisure, before dinner was served, to ad- 
mire the elegance of Sheridan's literary 
taste, and the magnificence of his col- 
lection. But, as all machinery is liable 
to accidents, so in this instance a failure 
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had nearly taken place, which must have 
proved fatal to the entertainment. When 
everything was ready for serving the 
dinner, it happened that, either from the 
pawnbroker's distrust, or from some un- 
foreseen delay on his part, the spoons 
and forks had not arrived. Repeated 
messages were despatched to hasten 
them, and they at last made their appear- 
ance ; but so critically and so late, that 
there not being time left to clean them, 
they were thrown into hot water, wiped, 
and instantly laid on the table. The 
evening then passed in the most joyous 
and festive manner. Beckett himself 
related these circumstances to Sir John 
Macpherson. 

Some years later, Sheridan joined in 
a partnership with two ladies of the 
highest distinction, but whom I will 
not name, for the purpose of making 
parchases and sales, vulgarly called dab- 
bling, in the public funds. The specu- 
lation proved most unfortunate, as they 
waddled and became lame ducks. Nor 
was the bankruptcy of the firm the only 
evil that followed this experiment : but 
the subject is too delicate to allow the 
disclosure of further particulars. 

Besides the defect of moral principle, 
aggravated by the want of economy, 
Sheridan laboured under other disabili- 
ties, which obscured the lustre of his 
great attainments. He possessed, or 
exerted, no powers of steady and sys- 
tematic application ; such as, properly 
directed, might have alleviated the priva* 
tions imposed on him by his political 
attachments. How little he cultivated 
the comic muse, is evident from reflect- 
ing, that after he came into parliament 
in 1780, down to his decease in 1816, 
he never composed a single dramatic 
piece. HiH alteration of Kotzebue's 
**Pi2arro," and its adaptation to the 
English theatre, was less a work of 
genius, than a financial expedient for 
attracting crowds to Drury Lane, made 
in his capacity of manager. Yet in the 
eiertions of his own intellect he must 
have found a far more profitable and cer- 
tain source of pecuniary supply, than 
from the precarious emoluments or em- 
ployments which he occasionally derived 
bv the elevation of his friends to power. 
li fact, during the course of his whole 
life, he never was above two years in 
3» 



office, taken all together ; the first time, 
in 1782, when, on Lord North's resig- 
nation, he became one of the under- 
Hecretaries of state in Fox's department 
for eleven weeks. Under the coalition 
administration, he was appointed a secre- 
tary of the treasury during about eight 
months, and when Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and Lord Grey came into power, they 
remunerated him by the lucrative post 
of treasurer of the navy, which he filled 
scarcely a year. The situation of re- 
ceiver-general of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
conferred on him by the Prince of Wales, 
towards the evening of Sheridan's life, 
constituted the only permanent official 
recompense that he obtained for his long 
parliamentary services. 

Indolence pervaded all his faculties, 
obscured, and finally extinguished them 
in a certain degree. It is a fact, that 
when •• Pizarro" was announced for 
representation on the theatre, he had not 
completed the alterations introduced into 
the piece. Even on the very evening 
that it was first performed, the conclud- 
ing lines remained unfinished. Sheridan 
wrote them at the Shakspeare Tavern 
in Covent Garden not half an hour before 
the curtain drew up and the play com- 
menced. The actors received and 
learned them before the ink was dry 
with which they were composed. So 
inattentive was he even to his own 
interests, and with such difficulty could 
he be compelled to exert his talents ! 
He could, indeed, occasionally bend the 
force of his powerful mind, for a limited 
time, to one object, as he did in Has- 
tings's case, when he attracted such uni- 
versal admiration. Nor did he ever, as 
a member of the house of commons, be* 
tray want of information on whatever 
subject he spoke: but these were in 
general short and desultory efibrts, not 
long-continued or laborious operations. 
The fame of Sheridan resulted from a 
happy combination of wit, eloquence, 
temper, and genius; not from sedulous 
application. He had not learned 

" To Bcom delights, and live laborioua dava ;" 

without which renunciations Lasting 
reputation of any kind is not commonly 
acquired. Like *^ the great Bm&thian 
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conqaeror, who abandoned himself to 
ezcesaes, 

** Theme of the young, and betcon of the wise," 

Sheridan may rather be considered as a 
dazzling and seductive meteor, sitting 
ultimately in darkness, than as a steady 
luminary dispensing an equal light, and 
whose departing rays, if less brilliant 
than in his meridian strength, might have 
been nevertheless cheering and un- 
clouded. 

This extraordinary man, as he ap- 
proached the confines of old age, sunk 
with every successive year in general, 
estimation. Admitting that his faculties 
remained perfect, as I believe they did, 
they nevertheless became overcast from 
the efiectis of intoxication, licentious- 
ness, and habits of dissipation. How 
different, we must own, was the tenor of 
Fox's life after the period of his retreat 
to St. Anne*s Hill! Divided during 
many months of the year between rustic 
occupations, elegant literature, and the 
company of a few friends. Fox (a green 
apron frequently fastened round his waist) 
amused and employed himself in prun- 
ing, or nailing up his own fruit-trees. 
But Fox outlived his vices ; those of 
Sheridan accompanied him to the tomb. 
Such was the characteristic and inhe- 
rent difference between these two illus- 
trious men ! 

The last time that I was in Sheridan's 
society, we dined together at the late 
Duke of Queensberry's, in 1807. We 
formed a small, select company ; and he 
displayed his usual convivial talents, 
which never forsook him at table : but 
the duke, who was above eighty, and 
had become deaf, did not allow Sheridan 
to sit long enough, or to swallow suffi- 
cient wine, for fully expanding his 
powers of colloquial entertainment. 

At the dissolution of parliament in 
1812, having failed to secure bis re-elec- 
tion at Stafford, he ceased to sit in the 
house of commons ; a circumstance most 
inconvenient to him, as his person was 
no longer protected from arrest, while 
his debts accumulated. I have been 
assured from good authority that the 
Prince of Wales (or, more properly to 
speak, the Regent) transmitted him the 
sum of. three thonsand pounds, in order 



to enable him to procure his election 
for some other borough ; bnt Sheridan, 
pressed by domestic exigencies, diverted 
the money to his own private necessities. 
From that period, during the four or five 
concluding years of his life, he, who had 
so long attracted the attention of an ad- 
miring public, insensibly became, if I 
may so express myself, half-eclipsed, 
and in a manner forgotten while still 
alive. Incapable of extricating himself 
by any efforts of genius or application 
(such was his habitual indolence) from 
his pecuniary embarrassments, he could 
no longer defy a host of importunate 
tradesmen who clamorously demanded 
payment. Like Jqfietf he might say 
that his doors were 

*< Barred and dammed ap hy gaping crcditort." 

A friend of mine, a young man, having 
been arrested in August, 1815, for a debt, 
and carried to a spunging-house in Fetter- 
lane, there found himself detained in a 
large apartment with Sheridan and Sir * 
Watkin Lewes. The latter had been 
lord mayor of London, as well as one of 
the members for that city in successive 
parliaments. They remained shut up 
together for three days, at the end of 
which time Sheridan procured his libera- 
tion. He was morose, taciturn, and 
gloomy before dinner — for they all ate 
and slept in the same room ; — ^bui when 
he had drunk nearly two bottles of wine, 
as he regularly did, after dinner, he be- 
came comparatively cheerful and commu- 
nicative. Sir Watkin, at neaf fourscore, 
exhibited equal good humour and equa- 
nimity of mind. 

Declining gradually under the atuck 
of chronic diseases aggravated by excess, 
Sheridan's last scene holds up an affect- 
ing and painful subject of contemplation. 
A privy-counsellor, the ornament of his 
age and nation, caressed by princes, and 
dreaded by ministers ; whose orations, 
and whose dramatic works, rank him 
among the most distinguished men o( his 
own or of any period ; expired, though 
not in a state of destitution, like Spenser, 
like Otway, or like Chatterton, yet un- 
der humiliating circumstances of pecu- 
niary embarrassment. His house in 
Saville-row was besieged by bailiflfs; 
one of whom pressing to obtain entrance, 
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and availing himself of the moment when 
the front door was opened to admit the 
Tuit of Dr. BaiUie, who attended Sheri- 
dan during the progress of his last illness, 
that eminent physician, assisted by the 
footman, repulsed him, and shut the door 
in his face. 

Dr. Baillie, I have been assured, re- 
fused to accept any fee for his acTvice ; 
and Earl Grey, who had so long acted in 
political union with Sheridan as a mem- 
ber of opposition, supplied him with every 
article for his comfort, prepared from 
his own kitchen. Nor, as I have heard, 
did the Regent forsake him in his la8t 
moments. If my information is correct, 
his royal highness sent him two hun- 
dred pounds ; but Sheridan declined its 
acceptance, and returned the money. 

Thus breathed his last a roan of whom 
it might be justly said, as of Lord Veru- 
1am, that he was 

**The greatest, wiwtt, meanest of mankind !" 

As Sheridan had secured his seat for 
Stafford in the new parliament ; so 
Burke had been returned, by Earl Fitz- 
William, for Malton ; and Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, by the Duke of Bedford's in- 
terest, for Tavistock. Sawbridge, with 
great difficulty, came in again for Lon- 
don, last of the four successful candi> 
dates on the poll. The Hon. St. An- 
drew St. John, who had been one of the 
two under-secretaries of state in Fox's 
office, and who might be ranked among 
the most devoted adherents of the late 
secretary, carried his election for the 
county of Bedford, against Lord Ongley, 
by only one vote ; and Mr. St. John 
finally retained his seat. He has since 
succeeded to the ancient peerage of that 
name. Hare was again chosen, or, more 
properly to speak, returned for Knares- 
borough, with Lord Duncannon. 

Not one among Fox's friends and 
companions was supposed to possess 
more wit than Hare ; but his talents, bril- 
liant as they were, did not qualify him 
to take a part in debate, however highly 
estimated they might be at a festive 
meeting, or in private society. Hare 
was, 1 believe, like myself, a native of 
Bristol; and, as I have been assured, of ob- 
scure origin. His accomplishments en- 
abled him, however, to ally himself iu 



marriage with a sister of Sir Abraham 
Hume, who brought him a very consi- 
derable fortune. 

liord Robert Spencer, not less warmly 
attached to Fox than was Hare, reap- 
peared in the house ; and, as if to sup- 
ply by ability the numerical vacancies 
occasioned among the opposition ranks 
by the late dissolution, a new member, 
Mr. Windham, took his seat for the city 
of Norwich, after sustaining a long as 
well as a severe cdntest. His parliamen- 
tary talents, which soon rendered him 
distinguished, eventually raised him to 
some of the highest offices of the execu- 
tive government. 

The first act of the house being the 
election of a speaker, Cornwall was a 
second time raised to that eminent office. 
His alliance by marriage with Jenkinson 
constituted his best recommendation to 
the chair, of which seat the *'Rolliad*' 
says, 

" There Cornwall siti^ and ah I conpeird by 
fate. 
Must sit for ever through the long de- 
bate." 

« Like sad Promethevs faiten'd to the rock. 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 
In vain the powers of strength'ning porter 

tries. 
And nods to Bellamy for fresh sapplies.'^ 

Those persons who, like myself, sate in 
the house of commons under Cornwairs 
speakership, will recollect and acknow- 
ledge the fidelity of this portrait. One 
of the lords of the new treasury, the 
Marquis of Graham, moved that the late 
speaker should be again placed in the 
chair. Few individuals, however dis- 
tinguished by birth, talents, parliamentary 
interest, or public services, have attained 
to more splendid employmentH, or have 
arrived at greater honours, than Lord 
Graham, under the reign of George the 
Third. Besides enjoying the lucrative 
sinecure of justice-general of Scotland for 
life, we have seen him occupy a place in 
the cabinet, while he was joint post- 
master-general, during Pitt's second ill- 
fated administration. At the hour that 
I am writing, the Duke of Montrose, 
after having been many years decorated 
with the insignia of the Thistle, is in- 
vested with the order of the Garter, in 
addition to the high post which he holds, 
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of roaster of the horse. In his person 
he was elegant and pleasing, as far as 
those qualities depend on symmetry of 
external figure ; nor was he deficient in 
all the accomplishments befitting his 
illustrious descent. He possessed a 
ready elocution, sustained by all the con- 
fidence in himself necessary for address- 
ing the house. Nor did he want ideas, 
while he confined himself to common 
sense, to argument, and to matters of 
fact. 

If, however, he possessed no distin- 
guished talents, he displayed various 
qualities calculated to compensate for 
the want of great ability ; particularly, 
the prudence, sagacity, and attention to 
his own interests, so characteristic of the 
Caledonian people. His celebrated an- 
cestor, the Marquis of Montrose, scarcely 
exhibited more devotion to the cause of 
Charles the First in the field, than his 
descendant displayed for George the 
Third in the house of commons. Nor 
did he want great energy, as well as acti- 
vity, of mind and body. During the 
progress of the French revolution, when 
the fabric of our constitution was menaced 
by internal and external attacks, Lord 
Graham, then become Duke of Mon- 
trose, enrolled himself as a private soldier 
in the City Light Horse. During seve- 
ral successive years, he did duty in that 
capacity, night and day, sacrificing to it 
his ease and his time ; thus holding out 
an example worthy imitation to the 
British nobility. His services were 
amply rewarded by Pitt. 

After Mr. Percevars assassination in 
1812, when the prince regent attempted 
to form a junction between some of his 
own former friends and Lord Liverpool, 
the Duke of Montrose owed both the 
preservation of his place, and the order 
of the Garter, solely to the inflexibility 
of the individuals who refused those 
gratifications. If the Earl of Jersey 
would have accepted the mastership of the 
horse, the duke would have been instantly 
deprived of that employment ; as, in like 
manner, the Duke of Norfolk's rejection 
of the Garter determined the Regent, 
after long hesitation, to confer it on the 
Duke of Montrose. 

19/A — 24/A May. — The chiefs of 
opposition, conscious that, in the dimi- 
nished state of theirnumbers, they could 



not attempt to propose any candidate for 
the chair who would have had the 
slightest prospect of success, acquiesced 
without a division in Cornwall's election. 
But Fox did not lose the occasion of 
commenting with indignant severity oq 
the conduct of the high bailiif of West- 
minster; observing, not without reason, 
that the house, which ought to have con- 
sisied of five hundred and fifty-eight 
members, was incomplete, none being 
returned for the city which had elected him 
as one of its representatives. He added, 
that if the returning officer at Rye, for 
which borough Mr. Cornwall sate in 
parliament, had imitated the example of 
Corbett, the house could not have 
called that gentleman to the chair. This 
subject was again renewed, a few days 
later, when Lee, who had filled the 
office of attorney-general under the codi' 
tion, moved that ** the high baililf ought 
to have returned two citizens for West- 
minster." It must be confessed that if 
reason and justice had decided the ques* 
tion, it would have been determined in 
the affirmative: but, after a debate of 
considerable length, ministers evaded, 
rather than negatived the proposition, by 
a majority of only ninety-seven, the re- 
spective numbers being 233 and 136; 
at the same time commanding the attend- 
ance of Corbett at the bar of the house 
on the ensuing day. No sooner had this 
division taken place, which sufficiently 
manifested Pitt's ascendant in the assem- 
bly, than Mr. John James Hamilton 
rose to move an address of thanks to the 
king, on his speech from the throne. 
Like the Duke of Montrose he has occu- 
pied a distinguished place in the court of 
George the Third, as well as under Pitt*8 
administration. He had attained at this 
lime his thirty-fourth year. Tall, erect, 
and muscular in his figure ; thin, yet 
not meagre ; finely formed, with an air 
of grace and dignity difil'used over his 
whole person, — he could not be mistaken 
for an ordinary man. To the beautiful 
portrait of James the Fifth, in Duke 
Hamilton's apartments at Holyrood 
House, he bore a striking similarity. 
Of a dark complexion, with very intelli- 
gent and regular features, he resembled 
more a Spaniard than a native of Britain ; 
and his arrogant solemnity of manner, 
augmented by the peculiarities of his 
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demeanour, obtained for him from Sheri- 
dan the name of '* Don Whiskenindos,' 
the lover of *• Tilburina," in his own 
"Critic." Mr. Hamilton's abilities, 
though not of the first order, might have 
qualified him for public employment, at 
least as well as those of the Duke of 
Montrose, if he had emulated to attain 
office ; bnt pleasure, rather than busi- 
ness — enjoyment, and not application or 
renanciations, seemed principally to oc- 
cupy his mind. Even when moving 
the address to the crown, his partiality 
towards the first lord of the treasury, and 
his aversion to the opposition leader, 
manifested itself in a manner scarcely 
compatible either with the rules of debate 
or with the forms of decorum. After por- 
traying Pitt in colours such as friendship 
lends to embellish truth, he, without posi- 
tively naming Fox, designated him as 
*'oneof those men, who, having dissi- 
pated their fortune, impaired their con- 
stitution, and prostituted their talents, 
entered the house of commons for the 
purpose of repairing their ruined finances, 
from motives of personal ambition and 
self-interest." Contrasting the two in- 
dividuals, he drew the most favourable 
conclusions for the former, as a minister 
endowed, even in youth, with all the 
qualities necessary for promoting the 
grandeurand felicity of his native country. 
Mr. Hamilton then stood in the rela- 
tion of presumptive heir to the titles and 
vast estates of his uncle, the Earl of 
Abercorn, one of the sixteen representa- 
tive Scottish peers. This nobleman, far 
advanced in life, infirm, paralytic, and 
nnmarried, was raised about two years 
afterwards to the dignity of a British 
viscount, with remainder to his nephew, 
who succeeded in 1780 to all his honours 
and possessions. Hamilton, who had 
been early married, was already the 
father of a numerous family ; but having 
conceived an ardent passion for a very 
near relative. Miss Cecil Hamilton, he 
applied to his friend the minister, in 
order to procure for her from the sove- 
reign the rank and precedence of an earl^s 
daughter. This extraordinary request 
Pitt undertook, and finally accomplished. 
She was the youngest female child of 
the Rev. Dr. George Hamilton, uncle to 
the new earl ; and, besides youth, pos- 
sessed DDcommon personal attractions. 



N^evertheless, such a concession^ on the 
part of the king seemed to militate 
against all the forms and usages of court 
etiquette, as she had four elder sisters. 
Charles the Second himself might have 
hesitated at such a proposition. Nor 
could a prince so religious as George 
the Third, or a queen so correct as 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, fail to per- 
ceive, and to disapprove, the motive 
which impelled Lord Abercorn to make 
the demand. It is well known that Pitt 
did not succeed in obtaining it without 
strong marks of repugnance being 
evinced by their majesties. She was, 
nevertheless, presented at St. Jameses as 
Lady Cecil Hamilton ; and little more 
than two years afterwards. Lord Aber* 
corn, who had intermediately become a 
widower, gave her his hand in marriage. 
But mutual infelicity soon produced a 
separation, and a divorce. The whole 
transaction, which might furnish matter 
for the drama, excited not less general 
astonishment than condemnation, and 
may indeed be esteemed one of the most 
extraordinary incidents of the present 
reign. 

In 1790, Pitt raised Lord Abercorn to 
the rank of a British marquis. Those 
persons who justified or explained so 
many marks of ministerial favour, on 
ordinary principles of human action, ob- 
served, that no honours or concessions 
in the power of the crown to bestow 
were above the pretensions of a man, 
who not only descended from the royal 
line of Scottish kings, but was himself 
the head and representative of the dukes 
of Hamilton in male succession. It is 
unquestionable that the Abercorn branch 
of the Hamiltons sprang, by the men, 
from James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
regent of Scotland during the minority 
of the unfortunate Mary Stuart; while 
the ducal title has become vested in the 
family of Douglas, who descend by fe- 
males from the same common stock. 
When, however, as a further augmenta- 
tion to so many dignities and distinctions 
conferred on this nobleman, the Garter 
was finally added by Pitt some years 
later, there were not wanting individuals 
who sought for the solution of such ex- 
traordinary acts of predilection or friend- 
ship by recourse to more concealed 
causes. 
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They observed that Lord Abercorn's 
landed property was immense ; while 
the first minister laboured under pecu- 
niary embarrassments, resulting not only 
from his slender patrimonial fortune, but 
increased by a want of private economy. 
Rendering ample justice to the native 
dignity and disinterestedness of Pitt's 
character, exemplified by so many 
shining proofs of those virtues as he had 
exhibited during his administration ; 
they nevertheless asked, whether it was 
' wholly incredible that a first lord of the 
treasury, whose wants were notoriously 
so pressing that he could neither pay the 
tax-gatherer, nor tli^ butcher, when they 
came to his door, and whose ordinary 
resource for getting rid of his coach- 
maker's importunities was by ordering a 
new carriage, should permit a friend to 
Airnish him with the means of meeting 
his difficulties, by forcing on him a loan 
of some thousand pounds. I am well 
aware of the indignation which the zeal- 
ous adherents of Pitt will express at the 
bare supposition ; but a belief in the 
marquis's having assisted him with pe- 
cuniary aid was by no means confined 
to the enemies of the first minister. Nor 
was Lord Abercorn the sole individual 
of my own time whose elevation has 
given rise to similar suspicions or opi- 
nions. Among the members of the house 
of commons whom I found there on my 
first entering it in 1780, was Mr. Robert 
Smith, one of the two representatives for 
Nottingham. Being at the head of a 
banking-iiouse situate on the other side of 
Temple Bar, he then resided in Lombard 
Street. His character was without re- 
proach, and his fortune ample ; but he 
possessed no parliamentary talents. As 
he was again returned for the same town 
in 1784, and had early attached himself 
to Pitl, he was considered decidedly 
ministerial on all questions. Towards 
the year 1790, Mr. Smith removed his 
residence to the vicinity of St. James's, 
where he occupied a splendid house, 
looking into the Green Park. He^still 
represented his native place, Notting- 
ham ; and adhering invariably to the 
minister, was raised, in 1796, to the Irish 
peerage, by the title of Lord Carrington. 
Scarcely fifteen months afterwards, Pitt 
placed him on the barons' bench in the 
British house of peers, by the same title ; 



not, however, as was well known, with- 
out experiencing a long resistance on the j 
part of the king. Throughout his whole 
reign, George the Third adopted as a 
fixed principle, that no individual en- 
gaged in trade, however ample might be 
his nominal fortune, should be cieated a 
British peer. Nor do I believe that in 
the course of fifty years he infringed or 
violated this rule, except in the single 
instance before us. He was not so te- 
nacious of the Irish peerage. In fact, 
on the same day when Mr. Smith had 
been raised to the latter dignity, another 
commercial member of the house of 
commons. Sir Joshua Vanneck, was 
created a baron of Ireland by the title of 
Lord Huntingfield. Previous to the 
union with the sister kingdom in 1801, 
an Irish peerage, if conferred on an Eng- 
lishman who possessed no landed pro- 
perty in that country, could be regarded 
as little more than an empty honour; 
producing indeed rank and consideration 
in society, but conferring no personal 
privilege, neither securing his person from 
arrest in Great Britain, nor even enabling 
the individual to frank a letter. 

The dignity itself was frequently be- 
stowed on very slight pretences. Sir 
Richard Philipps, a Welsh baronet of 
ancient descent, when member for the 
county of Pembroke, in the year 1776, 
having preferred a request to his majesty, 
through the first minister. Lord North, 
f(»r permission to make a carriage-road 
up to the front door of his house, which 
looked into St. James's Park, met with 
a refusal. The king, apprehensive that 
if he acceded to Sir Richard's desire, it 
would form a precedent for many similar 
applications, put a negative on it : but 
Lord North, in delivering the answer, 
softened it by adding, that if he wished 
to be created an Irish peer, no difficulty 
would be experienced. This honour 
being thus tendered him, he accepted it, 
and was made a baron of that kingdom, 
by the title of Lord Mil ford. His inti« 
mate friend, and mine, the late Sir John 
Stepney, related this fact to me, not long 
after it took place. 

To return to Mr. Smith ; — I believe 
that he claimed a collateral alliance with 
the family of the same name, one of 
whom was ennobled by Charles the 
First ; under the title of Carrington ; an 
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Eoglish barony which expired under 
Queen Anne, early in the last centary. 
Whether the fact be so or not, I have 
been tohl that Pitt intended to raise his 
friend a step higher in the Bed Book; 
and that when his administration sud- 
denly terminated in 1801, Lord Carring- 
toD was on the point of being created 
Viscount Wendover. Several years ear- 
lier, on Pill's becoming lord warden of 
the Cinque Ports, he had conferred on 
Lord Carrington the government of 
Deal Castle, situate in the immediate 
Tieinity of his own residence at Walmer. 
Sach reiterated marks of more than com- 
mon ministerial friendship, bestowed on 
a private member of parliament, however 
respectable he might be, were by many 
imputed to a sentiment of gratitude in 
return for pecuniary assistance received 
from Mr. Smith, who, as a banker, 
might find many occasions of obliging 
the first lord of the treasury. I can 
neither assert nor deny the fact ; but if 
we reflect how distressed Pitt was 
throughout his whole life, and how large 
a sum he owed at his decease, we shall 
Dot perhaps consider it as improbable, 
that even his elevated mind might so far 
bend to circumstances, as to permit his 
friends, from their abundant resources, 
to contribute to his temporary accommo- 
dation or extrication. It is much more 
difficult to ju<(tify the patent granted to 
Miss Cecil Hamilton, giving her the 
rank of an earPs daughter, than it is to 
approve the British peera[je conferred on 
Mr. Smith. I now resume the course 
of public affairs. . 

tith May. — Lord Surrey rising 
first, in the debate that followed Mr. 
Hamilton's motion for an address of 
thanks to the king, on his speech from 
the throne ; in a tone and with a manner 
more subdued than he was accustomed 
to adopt during the last parliament, or 
than was natural to him, deprecated a 
division. '* If," he said, »• the new 
minister would only consent to omit the 
clause which thanked the sovereign for 
dissolving the late house Qf commons, 
nnanimity might be obtained at the open- 
ing of the session. 

Lord North, while warning Pitt to 
beware of the mutability of ministerial 
fatness, reminded him that in October 
1780, when a new parliament met, in 



which assembly he himself occupied the 
post now filled by Pitt, the opposition 
of that day scarcely outnumbered the 
votes of the minority on the debate re- 
specting the high bailiffof Westminster ; 
'• and yet," added he, '• within eighteen 
months afterwards I was compelled to 
quit my high situation." 

Fox, in more impassioned language, 
exhorted the first lord of the treasury 
not to add insult to victory ; and avow- 
ing the late rejected ** East India Bill" 
as his own measure, entered briefly on 
its defence. Nor did he fail to charge 
the minister with violating the promise 
made from the throne, when, in contra- 
diction to that solemn assurance given 
by his own authority, he had dissolved 
the late parliament. — But Pitt, confident 
in the strength of his numbers, while he 
was sustained equally by the crown and 
by the country, remained as insensible 
to threats, as to blandishments. Dis- 
daining, he said, a hollow unanimity,he 
refused to omit a word of the proposed 
address. With ironical commendations 
on Fox's firmness in attempting to jus- 
tify the '' East India Bill," he maintained 
that the nation had sate in judgment upon 
that measure, and on its authors, whom 
they had pronounced guilty of rapacity 
*and criminal ambition. Alluding to 
Fox's recent success in Covent-garden, 
he denied that it exhibited a test of pub- 
lic opinion, as it had been eminently 
produced by the interference of fe- 
male rharms, which superseded every 
other consideration : thus indirectly 
naming the duchess his auxiliary. Pitt 
concluded by sarcastically congratulating 
the head of opposition on the extent of 
his fame, which, spreading to the remo- 
test corner of Great Britain, had procured 
his election for the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. 

To an harangue so personal. Fox 
made no reply ; and the division imme- 
diately taking place, administration dis- 
played a majority of one hundred and 
sixty-eight, in a house where near four 
hundred members were present ; the re- 
spective numbers being 282 and 114. 

As the first political division in the 
newly-elected assembly, it must have 
been most grateful to the minister, who 
beheld his power established on so firm 
a foundation : but it likewise exhibited 
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to him a proof how differently the house 
felt respecting other points, where the 
British constitution, or the chartered 
rights of the subject, were invaded. On 
the same evening, a few hours earlier 
Pitt, could only carry the previous ques- 
tion against Lee by ninety-seven votes, 
when a motion was made that ** the high 
bailiff of Westminster ought to have re- 
turned two members for that city.*' It 
would have been honourable no less to 
the judgment than to the feelings of the 
administration, if they .had conceded to 
this sentiment so strongly pronounced ; 
but party spirit is incapable of magnani- 
mity, of moderation, or even of equity. 

25th May — 7lh June. — Instead of 
bringing forward without delay all those 
legislative and financial measures which 
the critical state of the country, and the 
advanced season of the year, naturally 
demanded from a new parliament, — in- 
stead of endeavouring, as far as possible, 
to redeem the time that had been sacri- 
ficed since the preceding month of No- 
vember, during which period all the 
wheels of government had stood nearly 
still in every department, — instead of 
allowing Fox to take his seat for West- 
minster, as sound policy, even without 
any mixture of liberality, would have 
dictated, leaving to Sir Cecil Wray the 
task of proving before a committee of 
the house, if he should be able, his own 
superiority of good and legal votes, — 
instead of this dignified and impartial 
line of proceeding, narrow and vindic- 
tive counsels were adopted in the cabi- 
net. It was determined, at whatever 
risk or price, to prevent Fox from taking 
his seat for the city that had elected him, 
and to render every other public object 
subservient to his exclusion. All the 
little passions of human nature were 
called into action, in order to oppress a 
formidable and illustrious individual. I 
am sensible that in passing this censure 
on Mr. Pitt's conduct towards his rival, 
I condemn myself, since I supported, 
and voted with him on every question 
relative to the Westminster election: 
but, in writing these Memoirs, I ac- 
knowledge no guide except truth, and 
shall never hesitate to applaud, or to 
condemn any transaction from personal 
considerations. Nor, indeed, does it 
follow that the acts which we contem- 



plate with regrety or with concern, in 
1817, ipust have excited those emotions 
in 1784, when they were viewed through 
the medium of political irritation. 

Throughout the first fortnight which 
followed the address of thanks to the 
crown, all national business was post- 
poned and swallowed up in the consi- 
deration of the Westminster election, or 
rather, scrutiny. During the course of 
nearly fourteen years that I sate in par- 
liament, I never assisted at debates so 
tedious, so verbose, and so protracted ! 
— circumstances which will excite less 
surprise, when we consider that legal in- 
terpretations, examinations at the bar, 
harangues of counsel, and technical 
illustrations or discussions relative to the 
intention of the statutes regulating elec- 
>tions, constituted the greater part of the 
entertainment. The house not unfre- 
quently remained sitting till a very late 
hour of the night ; sometimes till six on 
the ensuing morning, while the gentle- 
men of the long robe maintained the dis- 
pute with equal pertinacity. Fox de- 
manded that a return should be made 
for Westminster, that he should be seated, 
and that the petition of Sir Cecil Wray 
might be tried by the regulations of the 
•* Grenville Bill,'* which would decide 
on the merits of the case. 

The first minister, it must be owned, 
on this occasion adopted the resentment 
of the court, and became an active in- 
strument of persecution. Perhaps I 
may feel it more sensibly, and express 
my disapprobation in warmer language, 
from having myself been an object of 
royal and ministerial enmity. It cannot, 
however, be denied by Pitt's greatest 
admirers, that the measures which he 
adopted, in order to exclude Fox from 
taking his seat for Westminster, are to 
be ranked among the least commendable, 
or even justifiable, acts of his long ad- 
ministration. 

Neither the attorney-general, nor the 
solicitor-general) took the prominent part 
in the debates upon this subject, which, 
from their legal eminence and official 
situations, niight naturally have been ex- 
pected. Of the former law-office I have 
already made some mention, in the 
*• Memoirs of my own Time" already 
published. He unquestionably did 
not want either professional or parlia- 
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roenlary talents ; though, had they been 
unaided by Pittas determined partiality, 
they never would, in all probability, 
have raised him to the highefft dignities 
of the long robe, nor, still less, have 
placed him in the house of peers 

Yet, moderate as were Pepper Arden*s 
abilities when compared with the great 
laminaries of the bar in our time, they 
exceeded those of Macdonald, tlie solici- 
tor-general ; of whose jurisprudential 
knowledge or acquirements ** The RoU 
liad" has thus sarcastically expressed its 
opinion : 

**Leam*d as Macdonald in his coantry** laWi/' 

He possessed, however, other advan- 
tages. Sprung from one of the most 
ancient, opulent, and honourable Hebri- 
dian families, allied to some of the great- 
est nobility of England, as well as of 
Scotland ; his elder brother, the feudal 
representative of the Macdonalds of the 
Isle of Skye, had been created baron of 
Ireland, only a few years earlier, by 
Lord North. Nor, while speaking of 
the two younger, ought I to omit some 
mention of the first of the three brothers, 
Sir James Macdonald, who died in the 
prime of youth, at Rome, early in the 
present reign. No man in my time ex- 
cited higher expectations of this future 
eminence in all the attainments of ele- 
gant literature. No individual since Mr. 
Edward King, who perished at nearly 
the same period of life, in 1637 (Che 
'^Lycidas" of Milton, swallowed up in 
the waves of the Irish Channel), was 
more bewailed by men of genius, for 
bis premature end ! Perhaps, however, 
the marriage of Macdonald with the lord 
president of the councirs eldest daughter, 
Lady Louisa Gower, might contribute, 
more than all, the circumstances above 
enumerated, to place him in so conspicu- 
OQs an office as that of solicitor-general, 
nnder the new administration. 

To Kenyon, in an especial manner, 
was committed by Pitt the arduous task 
or defending the high bailiff of Westn^in- 
ster, justifying the scrutiny instituted by 
that returning officer, and preventing 
Fox from enjoying the solid fruits of 
his late hard-earned triumph. So invi- 
dious a commission could not have been 
delegated to a more able head, or exe- 
V 4 



cuted with more legal skill. Kenyon,-— 
on whom the employment of master of 
the rolls had been recently conferred, 
and who, propelled by Lord Thurlow's 
friendship, while he was sustained by 
his own great abilities, beheld in full 
prospect higher honours, as soon as the 
Earl of Mansfield should quit the Court 
of King's Bench, which event his age 
and augmenting infirmities rendered ap- 
parently imminent, — endeavoured to 
convince the house that Corbett had 
acted conformably to law in declining to 
make any return. 

But no individual member took a 
more conspicuous share in the debates 
which arose upon this question than 
Lord Mulgrave. Speaking from the 
treasury-bench, moored in one of the 
best ministerial anchorage-grounds, at the 
Pay-office in Whitehall, the emoluments 
of which lucrative post he shared jointly 
with Mr. William Grenville, he looked 
forward to greater objects than prize- 
money, or naval distinctions in the line 
of his profession. Sustained by two 
younger brothers, both of whom pos- 
sessed likewise seats in parliament, and 
who were not less devotedly attached 
than himself to the minister ; he antici- 
pated with confidence the British peerage 
as the sure reward of his exertions, 
which, if not brilliant or splendid, were 
at least systematic and unwearied. But 
having in the course of his various at- 
tempts to justify the high.bailiff, asserted, 
somewhat rashly, that ** base and shuf- 
fling tricks had been practised during 
the poll, with a view to ensnare or en- 
trap that officer," Fox, who felt the in- 
evitable application of those expressions 
to himself, took up the subject in such 
a manner as efifectually to prevent their 
repetition. I scarcely recollect having 
ever seen him more strongly agitated. 
With equal solemnity of voice and de- 
meanour, addresfiing his discourse to 
Lord Mulgrave, he declared that, **lf 
the words just used were meant to apply 
personally to himself, before any evi- 
dence was heard to authenticate or prove 
them, the noble lord held a language 
which* no man fit to be admitted iAto the 
company of gentlemen ought to use, and 
of which every man of honour would be 
ashamed." 

The reproof produced an instant ex- 
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planation, accompanied with assurances 
that not the most distant intention existed 
of connecting the accusation with him- 
self. But the promptitude that Fox 
always exhibited in resenting and repel- 
ling every attack which touched his 
honour, when contrasted with the frank 
amenity of his manners, and the recog- 
nized placability of his natural dispost- 
tiont rendered him an object of respect, 
even to his political enemies. Lord 
Mulgrave continued, indeed, to maintain 
throughout the subsequent discussions 
respecting the poll, and election, that 
'* tricks'' had been used on the part of 
Fox's friends; omitting, however, the 
oflfeusive epithets that had preceded the 
accusation on the former evening. 

A more vociferous and entertaining, if 
not a more able advocate for the high 
bailiff, came forward in the person of 
Lord Mahon. This eccentric nobleman, 
who, as Earl Stanhope, has acted a con- 
spicuous as well as a very useful part in 
the discussions of the house of peers 
during a long period of time, and whose 
recent death may, in my opipion, be 
considered as a public misfortune, was 
brought up by his father principally at 
Geneva. He had there imbibed very 
strong republican, or rather, levelling 
principles ; ill adapted to a man whose 
high birth and prospects should naturally 
have inspired him with sentiments more 
favourable to monarchy. If he had 
flourished a century and a half earlier, 
under Charles the First, instead of under 
George the Third, he would unquestion- 
ably have rivalled Ludlow, or Algernon 
Sydney, in their attachment to a com- 
monwealth. His person was tall and 
thin, his countenance expressive of ar- 
dour and impetuosity, as were all his 
movements. Over his whole figure, 
and even his dress, an air of puritanism 
reminded the beholder of the sectaries 
under Cromwell, rather than a young 
man of quality in an age of refinement 
and elegance. He possessed stentorian 
lungs and a powerful voice, always ac- 
companied with violent gesticulation. 
** The RoUiad" dencribes him as 

" Mahon, oatroaring torrents in their course.*' 

So strongly did he always enforce his 
arguments by his gesturest aa to become 



indeed sometimes a troublesome neigh- 
bour, when greatly animated by his sub- 
ject. He commonly spoke from the 
row behind the treasury-bench. In the 
course of one of his harangues, respecting 
a measure that he had himself suggested, 
the object of which was the suppression 
of smuggling; impelled by the warmth 
of his feelings, just as he was commend- 
ing his friend and relation, the first minis- 
ter, for *• his endeavours to knock smug- 
gling on the head at one blow," he 
actually dealt Mr. Pitt, who sat below 
him, a smart stroke on the head. This 
manual application of his metaphor con- 
vulsed the house with laughter, and not 
a little surprised the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; but it seemed neither to dis- 
concert, nor to arrest, the impetuosity 
of Lord Mahon's eloquence. Since the 
ludicrous circumstance of Lord North's 
taking off Welbore Ellis's wig on the 
chafe of his scabbard, no scene more 
comic had been acted within the walls 
of the house of commons. The same 
satirical production which I before cited, 
when alluding to Lord Mahon, says, 

" This Quixote of the nation, 
Beats his own windmills in gesticulation. 
To strike, not pleaiCf his utmost force he 

bends, 
And all his sense is at his^n^er** ends" 

Scarcely any individual took so active 
a part against Fox on the hustings, during 
the progress of the poll, as Lord Mahon 
had done, and few surpassed him in zeal 
for the administration. To Pitt he was 
doubly allied, having first married his 
sister. Lady Hester, whose second 
daughter of the same name has been 
proclaimed Queen of Palmyra by some 
Arab tribes. His second wife, one of 
the minister's nearest relatives, was a 
daughter of Mr. Henry Grenville. 

Nor did Fox want powerful supporters 
throughout the long discussions relative 
to his election ; among whom Lord 
North and Sheridan appeared most con- 
spicuous : but no member of opposition 
attracted so much attention, or, more 
properly to speak, excited so much ani- 
madversion, as Erskine. Though not 
possessed of a seat in the new parliament, 
yet-being employed in the capacity of 
an advocate, he exerted every faculty 
of his powerful mind, when pleading the 
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cause of hia friend, at the bar of the 
house. During the examination of Gro- 
jan.the deputy-baililF, who was likewise 
the legal adviser of Corbett, a curious 
incident arose, which for a short time 
interrupted the proceedings. I shall 
briefly state the particulars. 

Grojan having asserted that Fox's 
agents were acquainted with the lists of 
bad votes polled for him, Erskine de- 
sired to be informed how, or by what 
proofs, it was pretended to ascertain that 
the persons in question were actually 
agents of Fox ? The witness replying, 
that '* he so inferred, because they ap« 
peared as his -friends ;" Erskine, with 
his characteristic promptitude and auda- 
city, wholly regardless of any respect 
for the assembly before whom he spoke, 
observed that, •• if all Fox's friends were 
to be considered as his agents, almost 
erery honest man throughout the country 
might be so esteemed, who was not a 
member of that house." An insinuation 
so injurious, as well as insulting, pro- 
duced general indignation among the 
ministerial ranks ; and Sir James John- 
stone rising in his place, demanded 
whether counsel was to be allowed thus 
to abuse and vilify the house, under pre- 
tence of examining a witness placed at 
their bar ? Sir James, the elder brother 
of Sir William Pulteney, and of Governor 
Johnstone, realized our ideas of those 
hardy Scots, the companions of Wallace, 
or of Bobert Brvce ; cast as he was in a 
Hercalean moula, of an uncouth aspect, 
rude address, and almost gigantic pro- 
portions. The counsel being ordered to 
withdraw, a short but acrimonious con- 
versation ensued ; Sir James, notwith- 
standing the efforts exerted from the op- 
position side of the house, with a view 
to compel him to desist from his charge, 
maintaining steadily that the individual 
who had offended should be called in, 
and made to repeat his words. Great 
blame was attributed to the Speaker, 
who, instead of repressing such disor- 
derly language, allowed it to pass un- 
noticed. Cornwall admitted that Er- 
skine's conduct was improper and repre- 
hensible; but excused himself for not 
interfering, by his not having heard the 
particular expression that gave offence. 
It seemed uncertain whether the house 
would have allowed the matter to rest 



here, if Pitt had not interposed to allay 
the warmth excited ; observing with 
apparent suavity, though not unaccom- 
panied by a degree of sarcasm, that •' he 
imagined the counsel had no bad inten- 
tion when he uttered the words : or per- 
haps it might form a part of his instruc- 
tions, to act in the manner that had ex- 
cited animadversion." The ministerial 
interposition proved effectual in quelling 
the irritation of the assembly. Fox judi- 
ciously remained silent, and Erskine 
being again summoned to the bar, the 
examination proceeded without further 
comment. 

As I may not find any more appropri- 
ate occasion than this event offers, for 
speaking of a man who, during the last 
forty years, has so deservedly occupied 
so high a place in the public attention, 
and whom I have very particularly 
known at various periods of my life ; I 
shall embrace it, in order to present to 
the reader of these Memoirs an imper- 
fect portrait of Erskine. He forms, I 
believe, the only instance in our history, 
of an individual, who after having served 
in the army and the navy, both which 
services he quitted with discontent, has 
attained to the highest honours ftd 
emoluments of the bar, to a prodigious 
professional reputation, and finally to the 
peerage. Bishop Burnet, when speak- 
ing of Pemberton, who was made chief 
justice of the King's Bench by Charles 
the Second, towards the end of his reign, 
adds : ** His rise was so particular, that 
it is worth the being remembered. In 
his youth he mixed with such lewd 
company, that he quickly spent all he 
had, and ran so deep in debt, that he 
was quickly cast into a jail, where he 
lay many years. But he followed his 
studies 30 close in the jail, that he be- 
came one of the ablest men in his pro- 
fession." 'fhere is, however, a wide 
interval between Pemberton's and Er- 
skine's elevation. A combination of 
moral and physical qualities, which 
rarely meet in the same person, and 
which were finally crowned by fortune 
in defiance of probability, favoured Er- 
skine. Descended from the royal line 
of Scottish kings, he may nevertheless 
be accounted an Englishman, if an un- 
interrupted residence of almost half a 
century in this country, and a total ab- 
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sence daring that time from the soil that 
gave him birth, can constitute a denizen 
of England. Dining in company with 
Lord ErKkine, not long since, at the 
Honourable Robert Grenville's, he assur- 
ed me that he had never visited Scotland 
since the year 1760. Inheriting scarcely 
any patrimonial fortune ; disgusted alike 
with the naval and the military profes- 
sion ; having imprudently married while 
very young; and finding himself encum* 
bered with a numerous, augmenting fa- 
mily ; — every incitement which could 
propel to exertion, operated on his mind. 
The bar, and the bar only, opened a 
field, which, if followed up with success, 
would infallibly conduct to fortune, and 
probably to dignity. But, how qualify 
himself, at the age of twenty-five or six, 
for such a career, at once dry, laborious, 
difficult, and uncertain ? It required 
uncommon energies of character, severe 
.application, and many renunciations, in 
Older to acquire the jurisprudential 
knowledge necessary even for entering 
the lists. By steady and continued ef- 
forts, during the progress of which he 
sequestered himself for at least two 
years in a great degree from the dissi- 
p^on of society, he surmounted those 
impediments, and presented himself on 
the arena of the law. Keppel's trial, 
which took place in consequence of the 
transactions of the 27th July, 1778 (a 
day not marked in our naval annals, like 
those of Camperdown, of Aboukir, or of 
Trafalgar, as a triumphant anniversary), 
fortunately presented to Erskine an op- 
portunity f(»r rendering ^himself advan- 
tageously known to the public. The 
expectations excited by his talents, to- 
gether with the nature of his recognized 
political opinions, having procured him 
to be retained on the side of the accused 
admiral ; he displayed so happy a mix- 
ture of ability, eloquence, and spirit, as 
at once to establish his legal reputation. 
I have heard him relate some of the par- 
ticulars of that pleading, not very long 
after they took place ; for no man was 
more easily induced to talk of himself 
and his own performances. Making, 
however, every allowance for the em- 
bellishments of self-love, or rather, of 
inordinate vanity, he .unquestionably 
impressed his hearers with the highest 
respect and admiration. A fearless tem- 



per, approaching sometimes to temerity, 
yet usually under the restraint of judg- 
ment, enabled him to break through the 
shackles previously imposed on courts 
of law. Erskine successfully undertook 
to spurn at precedents ; to strike out a 
new path to eminence ; to appal or si- 
lence the judges themselves ; to intimi** 
date, convince, or seduce the juries ; to 
appeal from the understanding to the 
feelings ; to invoke religion in aid of 
reason ; to cite Scripture whenever it 
suited his purposes ; to oppose the Bible 
against Blackstone ; finally, to lead cap- 
tive his audience, and to carry the cause 
that he defended or espoused, by extort- 
ing a sort of involuntary submission, 
sometimes yielded almost in defiance of 
evidence, facts, belief, or conviction. 

Whatever exaggeration may appear in 
this description, those persons who are 
best acquainted with the trials on which 
Erskine has distinguished himself, will 
not think the portrait overcharged. They 
will recollect the successful defence of 
Lord George Gordon, made by him in 
February, 1781 ; that equally celebrated 
pleading for the Dean of St. Asaph, 
Shipley, in 1784 ; the harangues which 
saved Stockdale, and the publisher of 
Paine's ** Age of Reason ;*' finally, his 
efforts in favour of Home Tooke, Hardy, 
and the revolutionists of the year 1794; 
together with so many other exertions of 
eloquence immortalized in the records of 
our criminal jurisprudence. Even the 
great luminaries of law, when arrayed in 
their ermine, and armed with all the of- 
ficial sanctity or majesty of their ofiice, 
bent under his ascendancy, and seemed 
to be half subdued by his intelligence, 
or awed by his vehemence, pertinacity, 
and undaunted character. Buller, in 
whose office, before his promotion to the 
bench, Erskine had studied the rudiments 
of his profession, — a roan of distinguish- 
ed ability, though caricatured in the print- 
shops of the capital, under the name of 
Judge Thumbs from an unfortunate de- 
claration which he made relative to the 
powers of correction legally vested in 
the husband over the wife. Buller, who, 
in 1784, was one of the inferior judges 
of the Court of King's Bench, but who 
long aspired, not without reason, to oc- 
cupy the first place in that tribunal, 
found himself overpowered, on many 
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occasions, by . Erskine. The Earl of 
Mansfield himself, the oracle of Themis, 
before whom every created thing under 
the roof of Westminster Hall became 
dumb or submissive ; unable, or reluc- 
tant, to impose silence on one of his own 
countrymen, sprung like the Murrays 
from a noble stock, and shedding a lus- 
tre over the soil that alike gave them 
birth ; — even he often seemed to shrink 
from the contest, and gave way to the 
impetuous inflexibility of an individual, 
who, though sometimes foiled, yet, like 
Antaeus, derived strength from every fall. 
If Churchill very unjustly depictured 
Wedderburo as 

** Mute at the httr, bat in the senate loud," 

the converse of the proposition, it was 
said, might apply to Erskine, as being 
"loud at the bar, but in the senate 
route." Not that, when a member of 
the house of commons, he commonly 
sate silent on great questions, as I can 
attest ; and still less did he absent him- 
self; though he unquestionably did not 
display within the walls of that assembly 
the overwhelming influence which dis- 
tinguished him when pleading before a 
coort of law. His genius, irresistible 
while professionally exerted, appeared to 
be rebuked under the majestic eloquence 
of Pitt. 

In his person, Erskine combinedi 
great elegance of figure and manner. 
His movements were all rapid ; appro- 
priate to, and corresponding with, the 
texture of his mind. Intelligence flashed 
from his eyed ; and his features, regular, 
prepossessing, as well as harmonious, 
bespoke him of no vulgar extraction. 
He was slender, finely proportioned, 
and of a just stature. The tones of his 
voice, though sharp, were full ; destitute 
of any tinge of Scottish accent, and ade- 
quate to every professional purpose or 
exigency. Far inferior in legal know- 
ledge, not only to Kenyon, but to Scott, 
Mitford, and many other practitioners at 
the bar, he overleaped the fences that he 
could not open or remove ; brought for- 
ward auxiliaries unknown before to the 
coif; ransacked authorities never dream- 
ed of by his brethren ; quoted the Pen- 
tateuch, or the Proverbs, more frequently 
thsD Coke upoQ Littleton ; and bewil- 



dered or fascinated his hearers. From 
great defects and weaknesses he was 
not exempt. His vanity was obtrusivei 
and insatiable. Narcissus was not more 
enamoured of his person, than Erskine 
was of his talents ; nor contemplated his 
own image with more complacency, 
even in the roost troubled fountain. 
Portraits of Erskine, as Counsellor Ego^ . 
were sold in the shops. His own 
•speeches, actions, and importance, which 
seemed ever present to his mind, con- 
tinually formed the theme of his dis- 
course. How great therefore must have 
been his mortification, when, on being 
presented to Bonaparte in 1802, at 
Paris, the Corsican First Consul, in- 
stead of recognizing bis extended famci 
and beholding in him the future chancel- 
lor of Great Britain, only said, s** Etti 
V0H8 legiste?** The truth of this anec- 
dote rests with Fox's Irish biographer 
and panegyrist. Trotter ; but I see no 
reason to doubt it. Joseph Scaliger» 
when he was presented to Henry the 
Fourth of France, from whom he anti- 
cipated the most flattering receptioUf 
underwent a similar, and a much coarser 
overthrow to his vanity and self-love. 
Erskine possessed, however,^many ele- 
gant accomplishments, rarely found in 
the walks of the Temple, or of Lincoln's 
Inn ; and not usually united by the 
most expanded mind, with the dry study 
of statutes and digests of law. He was 
a poet of no common order ; and I have 
heard him repeat his own verses, with 
nearly as much delight as he felt, him- 
self, in reciting them. 

Among the charming women who, in 
1784, adorned the court of Charlotte of 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelilz (or, more properly 
to speak, the English capital; for scarce- 
ly could the queen be said to have any 
court), might well be accounted Lady 
Payne, now Lady Lavington ; her hus- 
band. Sir Ralph Payne, having been sub- 
sequently created an Irish baron. A 
native \)f Vienna, Mademoiselle de Kel- 
bel — so she was named before her 
marriage — then resided with the Prin- 
cess Joseph Poniatowska, widow of one 
of his late Polish Majesty's brothers, 
who had been many years in the Aus- 
trian service, where he attained the rank 
of general. Her person and manners 
were full of grace. At Sir Ralph's 
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house in Grafton-streeU the leaders of 
opposition frequently met ; and Erskine 
having one day dined there, found him- 
self 80 indisposed as to be obliged to 
retire after dinner to another apartment. 
Lady Payne, who was incessant in her 
attentions to him, enquired, when he re- 
turned to the company, how he found 
himself? Erskine took out a bit of 
paper, and wrote on it, 

" *Ti8 true I am ill, but I cannot complain ; 
For he never knew Pleasure, who never 
knew Payne" 

Sir Ralph, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, always appeared to be a good- 
natured, pleading, well-bred man. His 
Star rendered him, like Sir John Irwine, 
Sir William Gordon, Sir George War- 
ren, and other Knights of the bath of 
that period, a conspicuous as well as an 
ornamental member of the house of com- 
mons ; but he was reported not always 
to treat his wife with kindness. Sheri- 
dan calling on her one morning, found 
her in tears, which she placed, however, 
to the account of her monkey, who had 
expired only an hour or two before, and 
and for whoso loss she expressed deep 
regret. *' Pray write me an epitaph 
for him," added she ; " his name was 



Ned: 
lines : 



Sheridan instantly penned these 

" Alas ! poor Ned 
My monkey's dead ! 
I had rather by half 
IV, had been Sir Ralph." 



In his political attachments Erskine 
was ardent and impetuous, yet steady ; 
devoted to Fox, whom he continued to 
follow through all the progress of the 
French revolution. Nor was he less 
warmly attached to the Prince of Wales, 
whose attorney-general he had been ap- 
pointed immediately after his royal high- 
ness setup his standard of opposition to 
the king on repairing to Carlton House. 
From that office, his defence of Tom 
Paine occasioned his disnr)is6ion ; but it 
was only to re-appear subsequently in 
the more dignified character of chancellor 
to the heir apparent. Erskine^s pro- 
fessional labours speedily expelled the 
demon of poverty from his dwelling; 
and no man seemed belter to know the 
value of money, — for he appeared to 



have constantly before his eyes Juvenal's 

*' Haud facile emer^nt, quorum vertatibiu 
obstat ^ 

Res angasta domi." 

He acquired, as he well deserved to do, 
a large fortune ; but the modes to which 
he had recourse, and the Transatlantic 
securities in which he invested his money, 
with a view, as he conceived, to its pre- 
servation, in case of a great national con- 
vulsion here at home, — precautions 
adopted by him during the revolutionary 
war, — neither did credit to his prudence, 
nor honour to his patriotism. Fortune, 
rather than his pre-eminent abilities, 
finally placed the great seal in his hand 
for a short time, and seated him to the 
upper house of parliament. If Pitt had 
survived eight months longer; or if, 
reversing the events, Fox had died in 
January, and Pitt in September of the 
same year, 1806; Erskine probably 
would have remained to the present day 
a commoner. But, on the decease of 
the first minister, the remaining mem- 
bers of the cabinet, conscious of the 
awful crisis in which this country stood, 
after the deplorable humiliation of Aus- 
tria in the campaign of 1805 under 
Mack, agreed in advising and exhorting 
the king to accept their resignation; 
calling, of course. Fox, Lords Grenville 
and Grey, to his counsels. The Duke 
of Montrose, who was one of that cabi- 
net, assured me so himself, very soon 
after the event took place. When, how- 
ever, the list of individuals selected as 
proper for filling the office of chancellor 
was delivered in to his majesty by the 
new ministers — at the head of which 
paper appeared Erskine's name; they 
were far from expecting, as one of the 
party declared to me, that the king 
would have acquiesced in the recommen- 
dation. George the Third made no 
objection ; only observing to them, " Re- 
member, he is your chancellor, not 
mine$'^ and Erskine received the great 
seal, to the astonishment of his own 
political friends. The defenderof Paine, 
and of Home Tooke, could not be other 
than obnoxious to the king ; who, if his 
choice had been wholly unfettered, 
would probably have named Piggott to 
the high office in question. Erskine 
might, in such case, never have sate 
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upon the woolsack, nor have attaJDed to 
the peerage; but his legal reputation 
would not have suffered by the exclu- 
sion: for he proved that an advocate of 
paramount abilities might make a very 
inadequate chancellor. His decrees will 
not be ranked with those of Yorke, or 
of Scott ; and scarcely with those of 
Bathurst. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed, or 
assumed, that if Erskine had not attained 
to this dignity in 1806, he would have 
reached it six years later, in 1812 ; when 
the regent, being liberated from the re- 
strictions imposed on him by parliament, 
could have followed his own inclination 
in the selection of ministers. I admit, 
that if the king had died in the autumn 
of 1810, or if the Prince of Wales had 
been instantly invested at that period 
with all the prerogatives of sovereignty, 
such an event might probably have taken 
place. But, during the interval of about 
fifteen months which elapsed between 
his majesty's last attack of mental alien- 
ation and his son's complete emancipa- 
tion from all restraint. Lord Eldon had 
made a deep and favourable impression 
on the regent's mind, as well as oiv his 
affections. That nobleman, who to 
great legal talents, and a sound judgment, 
joins qualities of a more companionable 
description, is by no means averse to the 
conviviality of the table. Like the elder 
Cato, of whom Horace asserts that he 
frequently warmed his virtue by the- 
stimulus of wine. Lord Eldon willingly 
indulges, within proper limits, in that 
gratification. Of him it may be justly 
said (as the same poet does of Corvinus 
Messala, when alluding to the ^* am: 
phora," in his " O nata mecum"), 

'^Non ille, quanquam SocraticlB madet • 
Sermonibus, te negliget horrid us." 

It can, therefore, excite no surprise if I 
state that Lord Erskine, though from 
long habits of intercourse he must have 
been more personally familiar with his 
royal highness than the present chancel- 
lor, does not occupy a higher place in 
his confidence. I know indeed, from 
good authority, that during the summer 
of 1815, Lord Elden, finding himself 
attacked by infirmities and diseases 
which, as he apprehended, would or 
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might disqualify him for fulfilling the 
laborious duties of his office, addressed a 
letter to the regent, requesting permis- 
sion to resign his employment. In 
reply, the prince besought him to lay 
aside any such intention ; and added, 
among other flattering expressions, that 
♦* he was the only man in the cabinet 
upon whom he (the regent) could repose 
with confidence." 

Lord Eldon complied with the Voyal 
wish ; and some time afterwards, while 
dining with Lord Liverpool, having 
drunk at least a bottle of port wine, be 
pulled out the letter in question, and put 
it into the hands of the first lord of the 
treasury for his perusal. That minister, 
not a little wounded, as well as irritated, 
at the exclusive moral preference mani- 
fested towards the chancellor, hurried 
away next morning to Carlton House, 
and tendered his resignation. Surprised 
at so unexpected an event, his royal 
highness requested to be informed of the 
motives that gave rise to it. Lord Liver- 
pool replied by stating the nature of the 
written communication which Lord 
Eldon had shown him under the prince's 
hand ; adding, that if confidence could 
be no longer reposed in him it became 
him to retire from office." 

The regent experienced, however, 
very little difficulty in calming this 
ebullition of ministerial resentment ; and 
over another bottle he effected a pacifi- 
cation. , In fact, the chancellor and Lord 
Sidmouth are the only two members of 
the present cabinet whose convivial tem- 
per sympathised with that of the prince. 

Lord Erskine, verging, as he now is, 
rapidly towards his seventieth year, 
though in the full possession of all his 
mental, no less than of his bodily facul- 
ties, yet appears very unlikely to hold 
the great seal a second time. Decorated 
with the order of the Thistle, and long 
retired from the bar, he should rather be 
considered as a friend and a companion 
of the regent, than as any longer a can- 
didate for the dignity of chancellor. I 
regard his legal and his political race as 
in fact terminated, though he may long 
continue to speak and vote in the house 
of peers. The elevated and generous 
spirit of independence which he display- 
ed throughout the whole parliamentary 
proceedings instituted . against the un- 
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happy queen of George the Fourth, have 
covered Lord Erskine with immortal 
honour ; and have stamped him in age, 
as he was in youth, the intrepid defender 
of oppressed or persecuted individuals. 
In order justly to appreciate his merit, 
we must recollect how ardent was his 
personal affection to the sovereign whose 
will he opposed. Only a paramount 
sense of moral duty, and a conscientious 
discharge of it, could have ever sur- 
mounted that strong attachment, cement- 
ed by so many years of service. To 
the queen he was altogether unknown. 
If such conduct does not entitle to admi- 
ration and applause, I am at a loss to 
know what can ensure it. Posterity will 
remunerate him. 

€th June. — One of the most interest- 
ing debates at which I was ever present, 
took place when Welbore Ellis, with his 
characteristic formality, after a tedious 
speech, concluded by moving that ** the 
high bailiff of Westminster be ordered 
forthwith to make return of two mem- 
bers.*' Ellis himself, who had long 
toiled ineffectually in the ranks of op- 
position, was elevated to the British 
peerage, about ten years later, when near 
fourscore years of age ; thus receiving, 
like so many others, that dignity from 
the hand of Pitt which he found it vain 
to hope he ever could attain from Fox. 
It is difficult to convey an adequate idea 
of the oration — for such it might pro- 
perly be deemed, as much as any of 
those attributed to Demosthenes or to 
Tully — which the last-mentioned illus- 
trious but persecuted member pronounced 
on this occasion. It comprised all 
that eloquence, sustained by a just cause, 
could combine to persuade and to gain 
over his judges : but, however brilliant 
might be the matter, it wanted prudence 
in its conception, and brevity in its de- 
livery. After pointedly answering, se- 
riaiimt Lord Mulgrave, the Master of 
the Rolls, and Lord Mahon ; against 
each of whom he protested, not without 
reason, as prejudiced individuals unfit to 
vote upon s-uch a question ; he addressed 
himself personally to Pitt. In animated 
language he exhorted the new first mi- 
nister not to become an instrument of 
oppression in the hands of others ; there- 
by forming a precedent, which, while it 
disgraced the house of commons, would 



infallibly open the eyes of all moderate 
men throughout the nation. Treating 
with derision the pretended scruples of 
Corbett, the high bailiff, as being in- 
spired, not by conscience, nor by justice, 
but as a low contrivance of his own mi- 
nisterial enemies, with a view to prevent 
his being returned member for West- 
minster ; he again demanded that the 
validity of his election should be referred 
to a committee appointed under " the 
Grenville Bill.'* With impassioned de^ 
clamation he owned and lamented his 
own poverty, which imposing on his 
friends the necessity of defraying from 
their private purses the enormous ex- 
penses of an interminable scrntinj, 
wounded his feelings in the deepest 
manner. Never, he said, till the present 
occasion, did he languish for affluence, 
or deplore his incapacity to maintain 
with his own fortune his own right! 
Then, with consummate imprudence, but 
in words of great energy, he directed his 
whole artillery against the secret ad- 
visers of the measure. Against the sove- 
reign himself, whom, without violating 
the forms of the house, he designated in 
very intelligible terms, and whose sacred 
name, he said, had been prostituted in 
the most shameless manner, during the 
progress of the election, to the subversion 
of all decency or law; he levelled his 
severest observations. Nor did he allow 
Jenkinson to escape under the veil of 
silence, obscurity, and retirement, be- 
neath which he attempted or affected to 
shelter himself since Pitt's entrance on 
ofiice. ^ 

Assuming as a fact, that the new 
minister was only the ostensible author 
of those measures which he did not di- 
rect, and could not control ; an accusa- 
tion which, it must be admitted, was 
wholly destitute of proof, and, as I be- 
lieve, of truth ; Fox exclaimed, •• I am far 
from attribnting to the chancellor of the 
exchequer the gui4t of being a voluntary 
instrument in this vile alfair. He is not, 
I am well aware, a free agent. Not, there- 
fore, to him, but to its true authors, do I 
impute the act ; to that obstinate, dark, 
and short-sighted spirit, which, like a spe- 
cies of infatuation, pervades, as it has 
uniformly guided and overshadowed, the 
councils of this unfortunate coontry, 
throughout the whole progress of the 
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present dingraceful and calamitous 
reign, I attribute it to that wealc, that 
ruinous and damnable system, which 
has produced all our miseries and 
all our misfortunes, in every quarter 
of the globe ; to those secret advisers 
of the crown, whose rancour is only sur- 
passed by their cruelty ; and whose 
malignant nature impels them to pursue 
with insatiate revenge the object of their 
enmiiy." When we maturely weigh 
the import of these expressions, and con- 
sider how deep a stain they affix on the 
person whom they describe ; we cannot 
wonder that the individual who used 
them should have remained two-and- 
twenty years excluded from the councils 
of the sovereign whom he tiius accused. 
Fox, by allowing his indignation to 
overpower his discretion, in fact con- 
firmed his rival in office, while he closed 
the door of employment on himself. 
How could George the Third volunta- 
rily admit into his cabinet a man who 
had so pointedly held him up to the con- 
demnation of his own subjects ? If Fox 
had changed the nature of his attack, 
and transferred his accusations exclu- 
sively to the minister, opportunities 
night and would have arisen for facili- 
tating his return to power. It is true 
that the firet Earl of Chatham, while he 
still remained a commoner, had made 
use of similar language ; but that great 
statesman spoke from higher ground 
than Fox, and with more effect, after hav- 
ing triumphed, in the eyes of all Europe, 
over the united power of the house of 



debates; but, modestly seating himself 
at a distance, on the opposition side, 
towards the lower part of the house, he 
seemed studiously to shun observation. 
Presumptive heir, as he was, to the title 
and estate of Sir Banks Jenkinson, he had 
likewise unqfuestionably secured the 
promise of a British peerage, as soon as 
circumstances should enable the* sove- 
reign and his minister to bestow on him 
that dignity, without exciting too much 
animadversion. Even his name was 
not to be found at this time in the Court 
Calendar, connected with any English 
office. So supple, cautious, and patient 
was he ; and by such unmarked steps 
did he advance as it were in the dark, 
feeling his way up to the house of lords ! 
Neither did Pitt, in his reply, condescend 
to notice, or to refute, the assertion made 
of his being, himself, only a puppet 
agitated by unseen wires ; though he re- 
torted on his adversary every accusation 
calculated to render him an object of 
national reprobation. With contempt 
tuous irony he observed, that Lord North 
and Fox had not during many years 
agreed on any political question, except 
in their decision upon the memorable 
Middlesex election, which seated Colonel 
Lultrell in the house ; a decision now so 
generally condemned : and next, in their 
condemnation of ** the Grenville Bill;" 
a bill now so universally applauded. 
Fox's early employment under Lord 
North's administration, followed by his 
subsequent opposition to that minister, 
and terminating in their coalition, neces- 



hold out any encouragement to such a 
denanciation of the king ; since, after his 
resignation in 1761, during the course of 
seventeen years that Lord Chatham 
survived, he was scarcely altogether a 
single year in office. 

Jenkinson was present during the 
whole of this severe philippic ; but he 
possessed too much command over his 
passions to notice Fox's insinuations. 
With consummate judgment, he had 
withdrawn himself as much as possible 
from the public eye, and waited in silence 
for his future reward. Far from taking 
as yet any ostensible part or place in the 
new administration, he avoided at this 
time ever approaching the treasury 
hcDch ; mixed personally in none of the 



Bonrbon. Nor did even hi^ example^ sarily subjected him to comments on his 



parliamentary inconsistency or contra- 
dictions. 

The motion of Welbore Ellis was ne- 
gatived by seventy-eight, after a debate 
protracted to a late hour. Yet even in 
this triumph the minister might find 
ground for mortification ; and he must 
have involuntarily felt how languid or 
reluctant was the support extended to 
him on the present question, compared 
with the vast majority that carried the 
address to the crAwn, at the opening of 
the session. The opposition could only 
produce on that occasion 114 votes ; while 
117 divided for compelling the high 
bailiff to make a return to the precept. 
On the other hand, though 282 members 
voted with administration, when they 
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were called on to manifest their loyalty 
to the sovereign^ and their confidence in 
the government; 195 could with difficulty 
be found to carry a question of personal 
oppression. So strong was the moral 
sense of right and wrong* even in an 
assembly convoked under the warmest 
impressions of partiality towards the 
minister, and of corresponding con- 
demnation for the coalition I Availing 
himself of his numerical superiority, 
conscious of the invidious nature of the 
question, and desirous, if possible, to 
terminate a contest which, as he well 
knew, violated the principles of justice ; 
Pitt lost not a moment in moving that 
** the high bailifT do proceed in the 
scrutiny with all practicable despatch." 
The motion was carried ; and Corbett, 
being called to the bar, received from the 
Speaker's mouth information of the 
decision of the house. Thus may be 
said to have finished the first act of a 
political farce, in which, though Fox was 
overborne by numbers, the minister 
could derive little gratification from his 
victory. Publio opinion amply indem- 
nified the vanquished representative for 
Westminster. During other periods of 
the present reign, when the tide ran with 
less impetuosity in favour of the sove- 
reign, and of administration, so oppres- 
sive an exertion of power againstan indi- 
vidual might even have produced con- 
sequences most injurious to the govern- 
ment. But the unpopularity of the 
coalition^ aggravated by the general 
condemnation which ** the East India 
Bill" had excited throughout the country, 
supplied every deficiency of substantial 
justice, and sustained the new chancellor 
of the exchequer in his elevation. 

9lh — 16/A June. — The Westmin- 
ster election being now dismissed for 
aome months, the real business of the 
session commenced ; but Burke first rang 
the knell of the departed house of com- 
mons, at which ceremony he performed 
the part of chief mourner. In a *' Repre- 
sentation," as he denominated it, the 
reading of which at the table, however 
incredible it may seem, consumed more 
than three hours, he endeavoured to de- 
monstrate that ministers had calumniated 
Fox's late measure ; while, impelled by 
motives of personal ambition, they had 
advised the dissolution of an assembly 



which they could neither persuade nor 
corrupt. Every assertion contained in 
Burke's motion constituting the severest 
satire both on the sovereign and on his 
ministers, it received an immediate nega- 
tive, without producing answer or debate 
of any kind ; the mover's only object 
being to commemorate his opinions, and 
thus to transmit them to posterity, em- 
bodied in the journals of the house. 

A discussion of a very different nature 
followed, two days later, when Saw- 
bridge revived the important subject, 
already twice agitated during the exist- 
ence of the late parliament, for amending 
the national representation. Its intro- 
duction placed the first minister in a 
position of some delicacy, since he was 
now called on to prove the sincerity of 
his speeches and professions when out of 
ofiice. Sawbridge refusing to postpone 
his motion, which was ** for appointing 
a committee to enquire into the present 
state of the representation of the com- 
mons ; being literally the very proposi- 
tion recommended by Pitt in 1782, from 
the treasury bench ; and all eyes being 
directed toward him he was compelled 
to rise. 

While, in the progress of his speech, 
he continued to profess the same ardour 
in the cause as he had always felt ; he 
maintained, though without . assigning 
any specific reasons for his opinion, that 
** it was out of seasson at this juncture." 
He did not, however, fail to pledge him- 
self in words the most solemn, to bring 
forward the subject, as early as it might 
be possible, in the ensuing session ; pro- 
testing his sincerity in efifecting the object 
of national reform. These assurances 
of future support, combined as they were 
with such a reluctance to agitate the 
question immediately, did not escape 
Fox's observation ; who, though he 
affected not to distrust the minister's 
declarations, demanded to be informed 
what causes constituted the particular 
inaptitude of the present moment. But, 
no reply nor explanation being given 
from the treasury bench, Sawbridge 
declared that, under such reserve, he 
should persist in his motion. He was 
a stern republican in his principles, al- 
most hideous in his aspect, which always 
reminded me of Tiberius, as drawn by 
Tacitus ; of a coarse figure, and still 
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eoaner manners; but poftsessing an 
ample fortane, and a strong understand- 
ing. Nor did he want qualifications 
adapted to social life, being indisputably 
the greatest proficient at the game of 
whist who was then to be found among 
the clubs in St James's-street. Since 
the decease of Beckford, so famous for 
his opposition to the crown in the begin- 
ning of the present reign ; and of Crosby, 
who was committed to the Tower by 
the house of commons ; no individual in 
our time, that bad filled the post of lord 
mayor, if we except Wilkes, attained to 
greater popularity than Saw bridge, pre- 
vious to the existence of the coalition. 

A very interesting debate ensued, in 
which Sir Richard Hill took a con- 
spicuous pan. Representing, as he did, 
a great county (Shropshire), where he 
inherited a large estate, he was heard 
with respect whenever he addressed the 
bouse. Warmly attached to Pitt, he had 
imbibed very deep prejudices against the 
eoalilion ; and in his sarcastic or sati- 
rical animadversions on Fox, it must be 
confessed that he frequently transgressed 
the limits of strict decorum, if he did not 
trespass on the regulations of debate. 
With Holy Writ he was very familiar ; 
and as he pressed the Bible constantly 
into his service, while speaking on poli- 
tical subjects, — not always with the 
gravity that such a book seemed to 
demand, — the *• Roiliad " held him up 
conspicuously to ridicule, as the " Scrip- 
tnral Kiliigrew." Professing himself a 
friend to Parliamentary reform, he never- 
theless coincided with the first minister 
in wishing to postpone the consideration 
of so important a question to a more pro- 
pitious moment; and in the course of 
his speech, which he delivered from the 
treasury bench, he declaimed with great 
ttperiiy on the Amerit^an war, as well 
as personally on Lord North, under 
whose administration a contest so ill 
conducted and unfortunate took place. 
That nobleman, thus attacked, stood up ; 
and after combating with arguments 
drawn from experience, history, and 
reason, the specious plans of reform, to 
all which he professed himself a deter- 
mined enemy, as substituting delusive 
theory in the place of great and acknow- 
ledged, though imperfect, benefit; he 
adverted to the hostilities with America. 



Far from deprecating the agitation of the 
subject, he demanded it ; denied that be 
had caused the calamities so eloquently de- 
pictured, and called on his accusers to 
bring forward a charge against him. ** I 
found,'* said he, '* the American war 
when I became minister: I 'did not create 
it. On the contrary, it was the war of 
the country, of parliament, and approved 
by the people. But, if the gentlemen 
opposite think otherwise, let them come 
forward and accuse me. I shall not 
shrink. I am ready to meet, and to 
repel their charge. Nay, I demand it, 
as a matter of justice. There can exist 
no reason now for withholding it. I 
am wholly unprotected. The minister 
of the day has a house of commons to 
accuse me, a house of peers to try me ; he 
is master of all the written evidence that 
exists against me. And as to parole 
testimony," continued he, fixing his eyes 
upon Dundas, ** almost all those indivi- 
duals who were my confidential friends 
in whom I reposed my secrets, are now 
become his friends. Yet I court the 
enquiry : but if, when thus called on, 
they do not grant it, I must insist that 
they do not henceforward argue upon the 
charge as if it were proved." 

So manly and peremptory a challenge, 
while it imposed silence on his accusers, 
— foR not a word of reply proceeded 
from any member of administration, — > 
produced exprssions of admiration at the 
ability, as well as the firmness, which it 
displayed. 

Pitt, though only three years earlier he 
had harangued with vehemence against 
the ministerial conductors of that war, 
and had even invoked the divine ven- 
geance on their heads, yet remained mute. 
He unquestionably felt that a parliament- 
ary prosecution of the minister who car- 
ried on that contest must involve in the 
culpability imputed, the sovereign at the 
head of whose counsels he now actually 
presided. In fact, George the Third 
could no more have abandoned Lord 
North to the rage of his enemies, than 
Charles the First ought to have consented 
10 the execution of Lord StrafiTord. Both 
ministers, were equally the agents of the 
royal will, and both were alike entitled 
to protection from the prince whom they 
obeyed, if not constitutionally, according 
to the principles laid down at the revo* 
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lation of 1688, yet in a moral and indi- 
vidual sense. On the other hand, Fox 
and Burke, who had now implicated 
themselves with the very minister whose 
measures and policy had so long consti- 
tuted the theme of their invectives, could 
not draw out in hostile array for his 
destruction. Such were the causes that 
extended a veil over the administration of 
Lord North, and consigned it to a wise 
oblivion. 

From this period the American war 
seemed to be nearly forgotten, and to have 
passed into the province of history, like 
the ** war of the Succession,'* or the 
«* war of Seven Years." Allusion was 
indeed occasionally made to it ; but it no 
more constituted, as it had done during so 
many sessions, the perpetual weapon of 
declamation ; while the nobleman who 
had conducted it, though he never again 
came forward in an official character, yet 
passed the remainder of his life in digni- 
fied repose, surrounded by admiring 
friends in the bosom of his fatiyly. I 
have seen him often during that period, 
in his own drawing-room in Grosvenor- 
square. There, of evenings, with Gib- 
bon by his side, who formed a frequent 
guest during his visits to England from 
Lausanne ; Lord North, blind and infirm, 
displayed not only insuperable suavity of 
temper, but disclosed the stores of a classic 
RHud, wit, and variety of the most inter- 
esting information. Pope, when speak- 
ing of Sir Robert Walpole after his re- 
treat from public life, says, , 

<« I shun his senlth, court his mild decline." 

But the Earl of Orford, when no longer 
first minister, by no means either pos- 
sessed the same intellectual resources, 
or exhibited the same domestic virtues, 
as his successor in office under the 
present reign. 

Sawbridge pertinaciously refusing to 
postpone, or withdraw his motion. Lord 
Mulgrave moved the *• previous ques- 
tion ;" a manoeuvre of which Sawbridge 
loudly complained, as an unfair expe- 
dient for getting rid of the proposition, 
without giving it a decided negative. 
After a debate of considerable length, 
on coming to a division, the numbers 
were only 125 for appointing a com- 
mittee, while 199 supported Lord Mul- 



grave ; thus rejecting the first proposed 
step towards reform, by a mitjority of 
seventy-four votes. If ever the proposi- 
tion could have met with success, it 
would have been adopted in 1782, when 
Pitt agiuted it under the Rockingham 
administration. Every circumstance 
then conspired to favour its introduction : 
ministers deeply pledged to reform, 
who had already carried retrenchment 
into almost all the departments of the 
royal household or expenditure ; a house 
of commons left without a leader, dis- 
banded, and in which assembly numbers 
were inclined to support any measure 
that promised extrication from the state 
of distress into which the nation was 
plunged by the American war ; a coun- 
try humiliated, drained, discontented, 
^nd calling for redress ; lastly, a sove- 
reign fettered, disarmed, and incapable 
of opposing any effectual resistance to 
the measure. In fact a majority of only 
twenty then negatived the motion; so 
that eleven individuals, by changing 
sides, might have carried it, and opened 
wide the door to future changes in the 
constitution. It must likewise be re- 
membered, that in May, 1782, Lord 
North, who had only been driven from 
employment a few weeks, took no active 
part in opposing the proposition. He 
was present indeed, and voted against it; 
but, as if stunned by the late political 
events, to the surprise of his friends, he 
did not open his lips. Nor ought we 
to forget, that at the moment when Pitt 
addressed the house, we had reached the 
lowest point of national depression to 
which we sunk, just previous to the in- 
telligence of Rodney's great naval vic- 
tory over De Grasse. When a similar 
experiment was reiterated in the ensuing 
session, by the same person, its result 
was widely differemt. The house had 
already recovered from its apathy, and 
shaken off its deference or submission to 
reformers, however plausible th«ir sys- 
tems might appear in theory, when deco- 
rated with the charms of eloquence. 
Lord North amply compensated for his 
silence in 1782, by his active exertions, 
and powerful opposition in 1783. On 
the first of those occasions thA attend- 
ance scarcely exceeded three mindred ; 
while on the second nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty members voted. Yet no 
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more than one handnd and forty-nine 
penons were found to support the 
motion; among whom the names of 
Thomas Pitt and of Henry Dondas, 
however respectable they might be indi- 
vidually, served only to excite ridicule. 
So soon had the cry for parliamentary 
reform subsided ; and such was the 
operation of time on the minds of men, 
in preventing them from the hasty adop- 
tion of projects for ameliorating the na- 
tional representation ! 

30/A June, — The month of June 
already drew to its close before the new 
minister brought forward his measures of 
finance to meet the exigencies of the 
year; or, in parliamentary language, 
"opened the budget." He performed 
this arduous task in a manner at once so 
Toluminous, accurate, and masterly, as 
lo excite universal admiration ; a senti- 
ment which received no small augmenta- 
tion, if we reflect that he had then only 
just completed his twenty-fifth y^ar. 
Pitt may, indeed, be regarded as a poli- 
tical phenomenon, not likely to recur in 
the lapse of many ages ; unless we 
should incline to connider Lord Henry 
Petty (now Marquis of Lansdown), who 
in 1806, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
executed the same ministerial function, 
to form any sort of parallel. Pitt's 
yoQih furnished opposition for a long 
time with a fertile theme of ridicule and 
comment. **The Rolliad," describing 
him in 1784, exclaims : 

" Above the rest, majestically great. 
Behold the infant Atlas of the state, 
The matchless miracle of modern days; 
In whom Britannia to the world displays 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare; 
A kiof^dom trusted to a schoolboy's care !** 

Early in July, this ** schoolboy" in- 
irodnced his «* East India Bill ;" and 
nearly the whole month was consumed 
lathe discussions or alterations to which 
it ga?e rise. The measure unquestion- 
ably could not be charged with the same 
impatations of personal ambition, rapa- 
eity, and confiscation which Fox's bill 
had occasioned: the consent of the 
directors to its introduction, and after- 
wards of the proprietors, being obtained ; 
the political power antecedently vested 
in both which bodies of men, though 
diminished and restrictedt was by no 
5 



means annihilated. Indeed, from its 
first introduction, down to the time of 
its finally passing the house of commons, 
concession and conciliation appeared to 
animate the minister, who modulated, 
expunged, or altered, numerous clauses 
and regulations. Some of these substi- 
tutions were suggested by his own friends 
or supporters ; but the far greater part 
emanated from the ranks of opposition. 
Important as the subject was .in itself, 
and still more important as it most prove 
in its operation or consequences, it nei- 
ther excited the interest, nor produced 
the attendance, which had distinguished 
the former "East India Bill." The 
advanced season of the year, and the 
overwhelming majorities which adminis- 
tration commanded on every division, 
greatly diminished the exertions of mu- 
tual hostility. Fox. it is tr^e, while he 
justified his own bill, attacked the mi- 
nister's proposition with the strongest 
weapons of reason and argument. Sheri- 
dan transfixed it with the keenest nhafts 
of ridicule, and Burke thundered against 
it with no less indignation than Demos- 
thenes inveighed against'Philip, On the 
other hand, Jenkinson, emerging from 
the sort of obscurity in which he had 
attempted or affected to remain ever since 
the commencement of the session, now 
came forward for the first time, and from 
the ministerial side of the house extended 
his active support, or as the opposition 
denominated it, his sanction to the mea- 
sure. 

2d — 28/7* July. — »» I am charged," 
said Fox, " with erecting a fourth estate 
in the legislature, by my bifl for the go- 
vernment of India. But, did it, in fact, 
erect any estate that was not previously 
in existence ? The Court of Directors 
was the fourth estate ; and my bill only 
altered the nature of that estate, from one 
without efficacy, delusive, and destitute 
of control, to a power constantly under 
check, and removable by address from 
either house of parliament." — ** I ad- 
mit that I took the commerce, as well as 
the government of India; for doing 
which I was traduced throughout the 
country. But, what is the measure of 
the present minister? The new India 
Board that he proposes to erect, may 
send instructions to India in commercial^ 
as well as in political matters, where 
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Ihey think the revenue to be concerned. 
Oh ! but, saya he, the company may ap- 
pea!. Appeal! — To whom, and from 
whom ? Is such a pretended appeal any- 
ihing except a fallacy and a farce ? Will 
the company appeal from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and one of the secre- 
taries of state, to the king in council ? 
And will not the king take the opinions 
of those ministers ? Or does the bill 
mean to insinuate that the company may 
appeal from the ostensible cabinet, to the 
secret junto, who constitute the real go- 
vernment of the country ^" 

Sheridan exposed the measure to de- 
rision, as being not only drawn up in 
the most slovenly manner, but deficient 
in all the qualities that could entitle it to 
public attention or respect. Pitt, in or- 
der to manifest his candour, and the 
readiness with which he adopted every 
suggestion that might render the bill 
more salutary or palatable, having ad- 
mitted twenty-one new clauses, which 
were severally distinguished by the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Sheridan seized 
on the circumstance, as affording ample 
matter for contemptuous comment. He 
entreated of some member to propose 
three more clauses, which, he said, were 
requisite in order to complete the minis- 
terial horn-book. "The chancellor of 
the exchequer acts indeed wisely," 
added he, *' in admitting that there exist 
good reasons for the alterations. If he 
looks round him, he will find reasons 
strong enough to make him desirous of 
conciliating those persons who, after 
having overturned one administration, 
are powerful enough to make him feel 
that he is a mere creature of their own 
formation, whom, as they have set up, 
so they may pull down at pleasure.** 
The application of these insinuations, as 
well as of Fox's allusions, to the pre- 
tended influence of Jenkinson behind 
the throne, was too obvious to he mis- 
taken by any person. Pitt did not, how- 
ever, condescend to answer, or even to 
notice, such aspersions. 

In language more indignant, Burke 
made the roof resound with the decla- 
mations against every part of the bill; 
which measure he consigned to the ab- 
horrence of Europe and of Asia, as only 
framed for purposes of malversation, 
tyranny* and oppression. He repro- 



bated the contumelious treatment which 
*' the reports of the select committee," 
where he himself most actively assisted 
as a member, had recently undergone 
from the lord chancellor ; that nobleman 
not having hesitated, in his place as a 
peer, to denominate them *' compositions 
entitled to no more credit than the 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.*' On 
the Governor-general of Bengal, Burke 
poured out all the vials of his wrath; 
declaring that he was ready instantly to 
go into the proofof the numerous crimes 
laid to Hastings's charge, in the reports 
presented to the house. In the name of 
the plundered natives of Hindostan, whose 
grievances, he said, were intolerable, he 
entered his protest against Pitt's bill. 
Against the tribunal, or court of ju- 
dicature, which the minister proposed to 
erect for the trial of East India delin- 
quents, he inveighed in terms of scorn 
and execration. Apostrophizing the 
common jail of London, •• Oh New'- 
gate !" he exclaimed, ** forgive me if I 
have dishonoured your inhabitants, by 
comparing a highway robber with the 
criminals lAhe have laid waste India, and 
compelled millions to feel the horrors of 
famine ! The murderer and the house- 
breaker are harmless, wLen opposed to 
those who have left whole provinces 
without a habitation, and have extermi- 
nated the natives throughout the fairest 
portions of the globe !" These accusa- 
tions, which remind us of the orations 
pronounced by Cicero against Clodins 
and Verres, were repelled by Dundas 
and disregarded by the house ; which 
assembly, while it paid the tribute of 
just administration to Burke's eloquence, 
appeared to consider him as under ihe 
delusion of party violence, deeply-rooted 
prejudices, and disappointed ambition. 
Scarcely indeed could he obtain a hear- 
ing from an audience, whose patience, it 
must be confessed, he frequently put to 
severe trials. A majority of two hun- 
dred and eleven voted with the minister 
for going into the committee upon ihe 
new bill ; the respective numbers being 
271 and 60. So low in numerical 
strength had Fox fallen, and so com- 
pletely had the coalition lost their influ- 
ence over the house of commons. 

July. — The debates that took place 
respecting the system of government 
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proper to be adopted for those extensive 
as well as opulent provinces subjected 
to the East India Company, and em- 
bracing so rich a portion of Asia, brought 
forward to public notice various mem- 
bers of the house, who had hitherto re- 
mained in comparative obscurity. At 
their head may be placed Mr. Richard 
Allciason, a man who, though now for- 
gotten, then occupied a conspicuous 
place. He was partner in a commercial 
firm, principally known on the Exchange 
of London by the names of Muir, whose 
connexions and transactions lay chiefly 
in Jamacia. Atkinson possessed a long 
arithmetical head, sustained by vast fa- 
cility and rapidity in calculations of a 
pecuniary nature : qualities held in high 
estimation by Pitt. Under Lord North's 
administration, particularly towards its 
close, Atkinson deeply engaged in those 
aonual loans, which, though not always 
negotiated, as the enmies of the minister 
asserted, on terms advantageous to the 
country, were supposed generally to pro- 
dace no small emolument to the contrac- 
tors. By these acquisitions he had been 
enabled to make considerable purchases 
of land in Jamaica ; and his ambition 
expanding with his circumstances, after 
first effecting his election as a director of 
the East India Company, he was cho- 
sen early in 1784 an alderman of the 
city of London. Being a detjermined 
enemy of the cocditionf and an ardent 
supporter of the new ministry, he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the 
honour of representing the metropolis, 
on.the dissolution of parliament. Saw- 
bridge, who bad during so many years 
enjoyed great popularity east of Temple 
Bar, being, in consequence of his at- 
Uushment to Fox, no longer equally ac- 
ceptable to his fellow-citizens, incurred 
on this occasion the utmost risk of losing 
bis seat as member for London. In fact, 
Atkinson raa him so hard, that Saw- 
bridge only parried his election by seven 
votes ; the respective numbers at the 
close of the poll being 3823 and 3816. 
Nor would Sawbridge have even tri- 
umphed by this small majority, if the 
contest could have been continued for 
two hours longer ; the poll-books being 
scarcely shut, when three postchaises, 
each containing three voters, who had 
been brought up from distant parts of 



England by Atkinson, arrived at the 
hustings. 

In consequence of this severe disap* 
pointment, he was obliged to procure 
for himself another seat; and it might 
be esteemed singularly, or rather ridicu- 
lously unfortunate, that he should have 
been chosen for the borough of New 
Romney. Some years earlier, the com- 
mercial house of Muir and Atkinson 
having contracted to supply rum for the 
army serving in America, a great mor* 
tality had ensued among the British 
troops, occasioned by the quality of the 
article furnished which was new^ and 
therefore very pernicious in its efiects 
on the health of the soldiery. To Atkin- 
son's quality of a rum contractor, the 
*' Rolliad" alludes, when, describing 
Pitt's powers of eloquence in debate, 
the author says, 

^ Nor mm contractort think his speech too long. 
While words, like treacle, trickle from hid 
tongue." 

No individual was indeed marked out 
for more pointed attack, by the writers 
of that satirical composition, than Atkin- 
son, whose name they ingeniously con- 
trived to connect with Jenkinson on all 
occasions. It is thus that they stigma- 
tize the young first minister, as being 

•* Of either Kinton, At, or Jen, the fool." 

And again, in another part of the ** Rol- 
liad" they exclaim, 

'* All hail ! ye virtuous patriots without blot. 
The minor Kijuon, and the major Scott !" 

But, lest these lines should not be suffi- 
ciently clear in their application, the 
work subjoins, ♦♦ The minor Kinson^ or 
Kinson the less, is obviously Mr. Atkin- 
son ; Mr. Jenkinson being confessedly 
greater than Mr. Atkinson, or any other 
man, except one, in the kingdom." — In 
debate, Atkinson was able and intelligent, 
never speaking except upon subjects of 
commerce, taxation, or finance ; always 
with brevity, and never venturing to 
deviate into tracks with which he was 
unacquainted. Indeed, his formation of 
mind and education did not qualify him 
to call to his aid any factitious orna- 
ments» or classic images. Towards the 
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concluding years of his life, he became 
attached to a lady of beauty and of rank, 
Lady Anne Lindsay, then an unmarried 
dau|?hler of the Earl of Balrarras, whose 
hand, it was supposed, he aspired to 
obtain. By his will he bequeathed her 
a considerable part of his property ; his 
own career being cut short in May, 1785, 
when a feverish and consumptive com- 
plaint carried him off in the vigour of 
his age. If he had survived, he might not 
improbably have attained to considerable 
distinction, and even to employments, 
under Pitt's administration, of which he 
had approved himself not only a strenu- 
ous, but a very useful adherent. 

The second individual whom the dis- 
cussion respecting India rendered con- 
spicuous at this time, _^H'as Major Scoit. 
He had been selected' by Mr. Hastings, 
from among the military servants of the 
f'ompany in Bengal, and sent over to 
England as his avowed agent ; a charac- 
ter which he sustained with unabated 
zeal, indefatigable exertion, and no con- 
temptible talents. It was nevertheless 
regretted, as I know, by the governor- 
general's most intelligent and judicious 
friends, that almost from the hour of his 
arrival in London, Scott began to weary, 
and finally to disgust the public, with 
pamphlets that followed each other in end- 
less succession. To this circumstance the 
** Rolliad" points, when Merlin inspect- 
ing the water-closets at the house of 
commons, among the inventory of furni- 
ture that he there finds and enumerates, 
adds, 

** With reams on reams of tracts, that, without 
pain, 
Incessant spring from 8colt*s prolific brain." 

The invariable object of these ephemeral 
productions, was to justify Hastings 
from the imputations thrown out against 
him by his enemies, to eulogize his ad- 
ministration, and to prepare the country 
for his expected return from Calcutta. 
Like Atkinson, Scott never brought to 
the agitation of subjects, submitted to 
the house, any foreign or irrevelant mat- 
ter : but he was far more unguarded in 
his assertions, more frequently on his 
feet, and more prolix in his speeches, 
which he always delivered with uncom- 
mon fluency, free from any degree of 



embarrassment. Unfortunately for Has- 
tings, the prudence and caution of his 
parliamentary representative did not 
equal the purity of his intentions. Re- 
lying on the meritorious public services 
rendered by the governor-general to his 
employers and to the crown, — services 
meriting rather, as it might have been 
imagined, national approbation, and royal 
protection or favour, than prosecution, — 
Scott, imperfectly acquainted with the 
secret ministerial springs, reckoned too 
confidently on the permanent frie ndship of 
administration. While he always spoke 
from behind the treasury bench, and 
supported Pitt on almost every question, 
he expected reciprocal assistance from 
that quarter ; forgetting that scarcely 
two years had elapsed since Dundas, in 
his capacity of chairman of the •• secret 
committee," asserted in his place, that 
** Mr. Hastings never visited the fron- 
tiers of Bengal without having in his 
contemplation the imprisonment of a 
prince, or the extermination of a peo- 
ple." 

When Fox, therefore, during the de- 
bates which arose upon the new East 
India Bill, declaimed in animated terms 
against the governor-general, as a slate 
criminal of the first magnitude ; Scott, 
not satisfied with denying the alleged 
facts, or defending them on principles 
of policy and necessity arising out of 
Hastings's position, called on Fox to 
bring forward, without delay, a specific 
charge. In liko manner, only a few 
days later, when Burke, having made a 
motion for the production of papers re- 
lative to the treatment of one of the na- 
tive princes, Almas Ali Cawn, by Has- 
tings; depictured the latter as ** a 
scourge of God, who had reduced the 
beautiful provinces of Bengal to a waste 
and howling desert, where no human 
creature could exist ;" Scott seconded 
the motion, and entreated of the house 
to suffer it to pass, in ord^r that Has- 
tings's innocence might be clearly de- 
monstrated to the world. It is true that 
Pitt, by opposing some of Burke subse- 
quent motions respecting the governor- 
general's conduct towards the Princesses 
of Oude, which motion^ were thrown 
out without a division, seemed to extend 
his protection to Hastings. In effect, 
the mini8tei*8 refuaal to comply with 
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Barkers demand of paper?, not only 
stopped ail further attempts to criminate 
or impeach the governor«general at that 
lime; but produced a most intemperate 
and inflammatory harangue, directed by 
Burke against administration. Abandon- 
ing himself to the violence of his emo*- 
tions, he denounced them to posterity, as 
**the ministers of vengeance to a guilty, 
a degenerate, and a thoughtless nation." 
He tiireatened them with retribution 
from an offended Deity, as accomplices 
in the guilt of covering India with 
blood, while the inhabitants of that un- 
happy country were insulted, plundered, 
BDd oppressed. Above all, he expressed 
his indignation at the assertion made by 
Scott, that the *' reports of the select 
committee'* were partial, garbled, and 
libellous compositions. ** I swear," 
exclaimed Burke (in the classic lan- 
goage of the elder Brutus, which he 
seemed to parody), ** by those very re- 
ports here lying on your table, in the 
formation of which I personally bore so 
large a share, that the wrongs done to 
humanity in the Eastern world shall be 
arenged on those who have inflicted 
them ! The wrath of Heaven will, 
sooner or later, fall upon a nation that 
suffers its rulers thus to oppress tlie iiv 
nocent and the defenceless/' Neither 
Pitt nor Dundas made any reply to these 
invectives. The storm which menaced 
Hastings was arrested and suspended, 
but by no means wholly averted. 
Under circumstances more favourable 
to his accusers, after his return from 
Beugal, they renewed the attack ; and 
the same ministers who, in 1784, mani- 
fested a disposition to shelter him from 
impeachment, coinciding at a subsequent 
period with his enenvies, sent the man 
who had principally- saved India to take 
his trial at the bar of the house of peers. 

Precisely at the same lime when 
$colt appeared in the house as the ad- 
vocate of Hastings, a much more formi- 
dable, inveterate, and able adversary of 
the governor-genentl, arose among the 
front ranks of the opposition. I mean, 
Francis, whom we have since beheld 
invested by hi» majesty, on Fox's re- 
commendaiion, when far advanced to- 
wards the close of life, with a red riband. 

After having passed several years in 
Bengal, as a constituent member of the 
5» 



supreme council, engaged in perpetual 
and violent altercations with HastingSt 
which terminated in a duel, where 
Francis was wounded, he returned to 
England, some years before the go- 
vernor^general ; like the evil genius of 
Brutus, which met him again atPhilippi. 
Nature had conferred on Francis talents 
such as are rarely dispensed to smy in- 
dividual,— a vast range of ideas, a re- 
tentive memory, a classic mind, consi- 
derable command of language, energy of 
thought and expression, matHfedby age, 
and actuated by an inextinguishable 
animosity to Hastings* Francis indeed 
uniformly disclaimed any personal en- 
mity to the marh^ only reprobating the 
measures pf the nUer of India ; and per- 
haps he might sincerely believe his as- 
sertion. But he always appeared to 
me, like the son of Livia, to deposit his 
resentments deep in his own breast; 
from which he drew them forth, if not 
augn^ented by time, at least in all their 
original vigour and freshness. Acri- 
mony distinguished and characterized 
him in everything. Even, hie person, 
tall, thin, and scantily covered with 
flesh ; his countenance, the lines of 
which were acute, intelligent, and full , 
o( meaning; the tones of his voice, 
sharp, yet d»tinet and sonorous; his 
very gestures, i-mpaiient and irregular, 
— eloquently bespoke the formation of 
his intellect. I believe, I never saw 
him< amile. But, when I make this as- 
sertion, I ought in candour to add, that 
though I was well acquainted with At- 
kinson and Scott, I never had any per- 
sonal knowledge of Francis, beyond ac- 
quaintance contracted in the house of 
commons. Nop did I ever dine in com- 
pany with him except once, when we 
met at the Prince of Wales's table,"at 
the Pavilion at Brighton, in the autumn 
of the year 180t&^ where Francis ap- 
peared to me to be thoroughly domes- 
ticated. Bursting with bile, which 
tinged and pervaded aU his speeches in 
parliament, yet his iramsibility never 
overcame hie r-cason ; nor compelled his 
friends, like those of Burke, to mingle 
regret with their admiration, and to con- 
demn or to pity the individual whom 
they a p pleaded as an orator. Francis, 
however inferior he was to Borke in all 
the flowers of diction, in exuberance of 
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ideas borrowed from antiquity, and in 
the magic of eloquence, more than once 
electrified the house, by passages of 
pathos or of interest which arrested 
every hearer. 

A beautiful, as well as an affecting 
specimen of his ability in this line, oc- 
curred during the progress of the de- 
bates on Pitt's India Bill. One of the 
regulations in that act abolished the trial 
by jury, relative to delinquents returning 
from India, and instituted a new tribunal 
for enquiring into their misdemeanors. 
Against such an innovation on the Bri- 
tish constitution Francis entered his pro- 
test, in terms of equal eleganre and 
force. " I am not,'* exclaimed he, •• an 
old man ; yet I remember the time when 
such an attempt would have thrown the 
whole country into a flame. Had the 
experiment been made when that illus- 
trious statesman, the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, enjoyed a seat in this assembly, 
he would have sprung from his bed of 
sickness ; he would have solicited some 
friendly hand to lay him on the floor ; 
and from thence, with a monarch's 
voice, he would have called the whole 
kingdom to arms, in order to oppose it. 
But he is dead, and has left nothing 
in this world that resembles him ! He 
is dead ; and the sense, the honour, 
the character, and the understanding of 
the nation, are dead with him !" 

Perhaps in the whole range of Fox's 
of Burke's, or of Sheridan's speeches, 
there does not occur a sentiment clothed 
in more simple yet striking language, or 
which knocks harder at the breast, than 
this short epitaph, if it may be so de- 
nominated, pronounced over the grave 
of the Earl of Chatham. The repetition 
of the words •• He is dead !" were at- 
tended with the finest effect; and the 
reflections produced by it involuntarily 
attracted every eye towards the treasury 
bench,* where sate his son. I have 
rarely witnessed a moment when the 
passions were touched in a more mas- 
terly manner, within the walls of the 
house, than by Francis on the above 
occasion. The impression made by it 
on Pitt is asserted to have been of the 
deepest kind. 

While I am engaged on the subject of 
Sir Philip Francis, I feel myself im- 
pelled to resume a question which I have 



already agitated elsewhere at eonsider* 
able length; — I mean. Who was the 
author of the Letters of Juniua ? At the 
time when I attempted to discuss that 
mysterious and interesting enquiry, mj 
opinion, after examining the various pre- 
tensions set up, inclined to Wm. Gerard 
Hamilton. But, in leaning towards 
that supposition^ as being then apparently 
sustained on the best authority, 1 ex- 
pressly added, that ** it by no means 
amounted to demonstration, or approach- 
ed to certainty." And I further stated 
my reasons for thinking that Juniw 
might be still alive, though of course 
very far advanced in his career. Since 
the year 1815, several new publications 
have appeared, throwing light upon the 
topic ; in particular, two which merit 
attention, both of them recently given to 
the world. One, written by Mr. George 
Chalmers, who has long held an efficient 
employment under government, entitled 
'^ The Author of Junius ascertained," 
attributes those letters to Hugh Maeaulay 
Boyd ; a name which was long ago 
mentioned among the candidates. The 
other publication, of an anonymous de- 
scription, and denominated, '* The Iden- 
tity o( Junius with a distinguished living 
Character, established," confers it on Sir 
Philip Francis. These two productions 
are now lying before me. The first is 
dictatorial and dogmatical, rather de- 
manding submission to the opinions laid 
down, than calmly enforcing conviction 
by arguments and facts. Nor does Mr. 
Chalmers seem to be exempt from the 
oblivious inadvertence of old age, in 
some parts of the discussion, as must be 
loo apparent to every attentive reader. 
That Boyd was a man of very consider- 
able talents, subsisting by their exertion 
during many years, composing with ele- 
gance and facility, alike able and disposed 
to imitate the style of Junius, whose 
fame he emulated ; these facts are incon- 
testable. But all the proofs of his having 
actually written the celebrated letters 
issued under that signature, seem to re- 
pose on no solid foundation. With the 
true spirit of a placeman, Chalmers con- 
siders Junius as a seditious writer, de- 
serving universal reprobation. He even 
carries his prejudices, or rather, his en- 
mities, so far as to depreciate those in- 
imitable compositions, which he de- 
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scribes as deficient iq grammatical ac- 
earacy, full of false English ; finally, the 
productions of an inexperienced youth. 

Junius will not, however, be consider- 
ed by posterity as an advocate of rebel- 
lion, or even of sedition. True, he is 
not a courtier ; but there is neither de- 
mocracy nor jacobinism in hrs writings. 
Far from inculcating such principles, he 
is, on the contrary, loyal ; not, indeed, 
to the mere office of a king, however 



Chalmers, would be like rescuing Pope 
from the criticisms of Lintot and of Curl. 
After endeavouring to prove his as- 
sertion relative to Boyd, by stating as 
evidence the belief or the suspicions of 
several persons who were impressed 
with the same sentiment as himself; 
Chalmers triumphantly concludes by 
adducing ** the confession of the culprit" . 
to MonsierBonnecarrere, — a confession 
made by Boyd while at Calcutta, in the 



abused, or ill advised, or despotic ; buti year 1785, under Sir John Macpherson's 
to the constitutional office of a British i roof, who was then governor-general of 
prince, the sovereign of a free people, i Bengal. I well knew the individual here 
And when did he write I Let us be just ! mentioned, Bonnecarrere, in London and 
to Junius, as well as to George the ' at Paris, previous as welf as subsequent 
Third. Time will equalize them in ^a ! to the French revolution. He was a 
certain degree, and pass sentence on I man of ingratiating manners, whose im- 
both, though not perhaps before the j posing figure, animated conversation, and 
twentieth century. We stand at present , personal accomplishments secured him a 
too much under the shadow of the house favourable reception in society. The 
of Brunswick to allow our reason, or I Viscount de Souillac, governor of the 
Ottr pens, fair play. Junius wrote prin- 1 island of Mauritius, sent him in 1785 to 
cipaily between 1769 and 1772, during | Calcutta, as a spy ; an office for which 
the administrations of the Duke of Graf- 1 Bonaparte again selected him in 1802, 

when he was despatched to England, 
and remained during a few weeks in 
Jjeicester-square ; where, in company 
with Sir John Macpherson, I visited 
him. His qualities always appeared to 
me more adapted to secret political in- 
trigue than to open, honourable negotia- 
tion. Under the old administration of 
France he had vainly attempted, after 
his return from India, to obtain employ- 
ment. Sir John Macpherson, conversing 
at Lausanne, in the year 1791, with the 



ton and of Lord North. Will any man 
dispute or deny that, as a nation, we | 
were then comparatively fallen in the , 
eyes of Europe 1 Will any man con- 
tend that the government was vigorously, 
or ably, or successfully administered, 
during that period of his majesty's reign ? 
Did we resemble the country that, under 
the first Mr. Pitt, ten years earlier, be- 
tween 1759 and 1762, humbled both 
the branches of the house of Bourbon 1 
No. We were sunk in the estimation 
of the Continental powers, and involved i Marechal de Castries, who had occupied 



at home in domestic feuds; while the 
king, long before Junius attacked him, 
had jost all his transitory popularity. 



a high place in the councils of Louis the 
Sixteenth, expressed to the marshal his 
surprise at finding that the French 



Nay more, notwithstanding the acknow- 1 government had not availed themselves 
ledged rectitude of his intentions, he of the talents and information of Bonne- 
had then forfeited much of the veneration carrere. ** C'est que nous I'avons pris 
of his subjects. He subsequently re- i pour un claguedent,^* answered Castries, 
covered it, after the peace of 1783, and I believe that term, if translated into 
~ English, is nearly synonymous with our 

chatterbox. I do not, however, mean to 
imply the slightest doubt of Boyd's 
having asserted to Bonnecarrere that he 
wrote the letters of Junius. Indeed, it 
appears from Chalmers's publication, 
that Boyd laboured so much under the 
weight and magnitude of his own pre- 
tended secret, or was so anxious to enjoy 
the fame attendant on its disclosure, as 
to insinu€Ue to English gentlemen at 



the appearance of the Prince of Wales, 
*' Junius*s Letters** contain a true but a 
highly-coloured picture of^ the time in 
which they were written, exaggerated 
tipon certain points or facts. That in- 
accoracies of composition, and even er- 
rors of concord or of grammar, are to 
be found in those letters, will be ad- 
mitted ; but, to defend them as the pro- 
doctions of a superior and a masterly 
pen, to defend them from the attacks of 
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Madras, though he never asserted to 
them in express terms, the fact of his 
having been ihe author of the letters in 
question. But the mere assertion of 
any man, that he composed them, can 
carry no conviction, unless sustained by 
authentic documents, or at least, by in- 
ternal moral proofs, drawn from a life of 
unquestionable rectitude, and a character 
for strict veracity. Chalmers himself 
depictures Boyd as a venal writer, lend< 
ing his pen to maintain almost any cause 
for which he was remunerated ; idle and 
dissipated, though labouring under con- 
tinual pecuniary embarrassments, which 
accompanied him to the close of life ; and 
deiicietit in high moral principle. 

Are we then to regard his assertion, 
made to a foreigner and a spy, under 
injunctions of secresy, as furnishing any 
proof uf the fact ? And can we suppose 
that a man so anxious to attain the fame 
of being Junius, as to hazard divulging 
the secret during his life, would not, if he 
had written those letters, have taken 
measures at least to secure to himself 
I the reputation annexed to them, after his 
decease ? Yet, though he survived 
nearly nine years his communication 
made to Bonnecarrere, no posthumous 
document whatever has appeared in 
support of his claim, down to the present 
day. But, as far as the conviction of 
contemporaries on the point can weigh 
in deciding our opinion, Chalmers him- 
self has furnished us two, both which 
militate completely against Boyd. The 
first is, ** a very eminent member of the 
Irish bar, Sir William Duncan," who, 
in a letter, of which Chalmers gives an 
extract, while he does justice to Boyd'» 
various talents, whom he personally 
knew from early life, yet expresses his 
disbelief of Boyd*s having possessed 
** the knowledge of the political drama, 
and of the dramatis personss there ex- 
hibited ;" namely, in ^* Junius*s Letters/* 
We have, however,, much higher and 
more unimpeachable authority. Lord 
Macart4iey ; under whose protection, and 
in whose immediate serviee, Boyd, in 
1781, went out to Madras. 

That nobleman, though of s harsh, 
severe, and unaccommodating temper, 
possessed an enlarged understanding, 
great knowledge of nwn, and a very 
sound judgment. ** Having been shut 



up," says he, ** in a small packet with 
Mr. Boyd during a four months* passage 
to India, without once letting go an 
anchor, [ had frequent opportunities of 
sounding his depth, and of studying, aad 
knowing him well, though 1 was not 
before personally acquainted with him. 
I do not say that he was incapable of 
writing to the full as well as Junius ; but 
I say, I do not by any means believe 
that he was the author of ^Junius.' Mr. 
Boyd had many splended passages of 

* Junius* by heart, as also of Mr. Burke*8 
parliamentary speeches ; and was also a 
great admirer of Sterne, whose manner 
he affected in his jirivale letters. Mr. 
Chalmers's argument would be stronger, 
if any performance of Mr. Boyd, pre-, 
vious to the appearance of 'Junius,' 
could be found, which indicated that 

* Junius' might be expected from such a 
writer." Alter so weighty a refutation 
of Chalmers's hypothesis as is contained 
in the short criticism above cited (which 
Lord Macartney wrote on a spare leaf of 
Chalmers's first work, where he had 
attempted to prove Boyd the author of 
♦* Junius"), we are only astonished at its 
being reiterated by the same person. 
Instead, however, of yielding to Lord 
Macartney's reasons, Chalmers endea- 
vours to prove that his lordship and all 
mankind have been totally mistaken, in 
imagining the letters of Junius to be 
classic productions, or fine compositions. 
Relative to the memorable *' Letter to 
the King, of the 19ih December, 1769," 
he denominates it *• balderdash ;" con- 
cluding with a compliment to George the 
Third, at Junius's expense, for presum- 
ing to write such trash to »• a personage 
who perfectly knew the proprieties of 
his native tongue." 

Widely different is the impression 
made on my mind by the other publica- 
tion, identifying Junius with Sir Philip 
Here, every page combining 
point, ultimately forces 



Francis 

to a common 



conviction. Chalmers, reasoning on 
peculiarities of idiom or of expression 
found \i\ "Junius's Letters," infers, 
probably with reason, that the author was 
a native of Ireland. But Boyd's pre- 
tensions gain nothing by this admission, 
Francis and he having equally been born 
at Dublin. If, however, Boyd was 
Junius^ he must have composed his 
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first letter, dated/* 2l8t January, 1769,*' 
before he had attained his twenty-third 
year; having come into the world on the 
>* 16th of April, 1746." And li^ must 
ha?e finished the whole F-eries before he 
attained to twenty-six. Such powers 
of mind, independent of the information 
necessary for the work, would approach 
to a prodigy. On the cither hand, if we 
assume the letters in question to have 
been the work of Sir Philip Francis, our 
admiration is qualified by knowing that 
he had passed his twenty-eighth year 
when the first letter in the series was 
published ; and had more than* accom- 
plished his thirty -first at their conclusion. 
But a difRculty, if possible still more 
insurmountable, on the supposition that 
Boyd was Junius, is to discover by 
what means he could have attained the 
variety of official, military, legal, and 
other knowledge, displayed throughout 
those letters. Whoever will peruse them 
with that object in his contemplation, 
must necessarily perceive that only a 
person instructed in such details, and 
accurately informed upon them, could 
have put the questions to Sir Wm. 
Draper, which Junius asks, relative to 
the sale of his regiment, his half-pay, 
and his pension. Still less could he 
have written the letter of the •* 17th 
October, 1769,** enumerating the circum- 
stances of General Gansel's rescue. 
Boyd possessed no obvious facilities 
of obtaining such information ; while 
Francis, who occupied a considerable 
post in the War Office, durinof the whole 
period between 1769 and 1772, had ac- 
cess to every kind of official knowledge. 
He was, indeed, compelled to resign his 
situation, early in the last of those two 
years, precisely at the very point of time 
when Junius ceased to write. Yet these 
circumstances, strong as they must be 
esteemed, form only the foundation on 
which rests the supposition. The su- 
perstructure is found in the unvaried 
and striking coincidence, not only of 
general sentiment, bnt of language and 
expression, between the letters of Junius, 
and the speeches of Francis during more 
than twenty years that he sate in the 
boQse of commons. It appears impos- 
iible that such a perfect similitude could 
exist without identity. If, however, any 
farther proof were wanting, it seems to 



be furnished by the written answer 
which Sir Philip Francis made to the en- 
quiry, whether he was Junius? an an- 
swer given in the publication to which I 
allude. It is precisely the reply which 
a man would make, who, approaching 
the end of life, wished to anticipate the 
fame of Junius, and to reclaim it indi* 
rectly for himself, without at the same 
time incurring either the obloquy, or the 
danger, annexed to such an admission. 
I consider it as conclusive, because Sir 
Philip Francis would, I conceive, never 
have allowed a doubt to exist of his being 
the author of '« Junius's Letters," while 
he was conscious of never having writ- 
ten them. Boyd, on the contrary, it is 
evident, wished to be tfwught Junius, 
though he never ventured to assert it to 
any of his own countrymen. Lastly, 
if we once ascertain that Junius is still 
alive, the solution of that mystery, which 
during near half a century has overhung 
the writer of those celebrated letters, 
seems to be developed. Under this im- 
pression, I cannot help inferring, that 
whenever Francis is withdrawn from 
among us, we shall probably arrive at 
the certainty of his having been Junius.* 
The financial and legislative discas- 
sions which arose in the house of com- 
mons, upon the measures proposed by the 
first minister, during the month of July, 
though not of the magnitude or import- 
ance of •* the East India Bill,*' yet of- 
fered matter of interesting attention. 
Among the abuses that then loudly de- 
manded correction, was the privilege of 
franking letters: and Pitt judiciously 
selected it for an object of taxation. A.s 
neither the dale of the letter, nor the place 
from which it was sent, was then neces- 
sary to be inserted, in order to render it 
free of postage, when directed by a 
member of either house of parliament ; 
the number of franks exacted, and the 
improper use made of those vehicles of 
intelligence or correspondence, required 
ministerial interposition. Not only were 
covers transmitted by hundreds, packed 
in boxes, from one part of the kingdom 
• Sir Philip has been called away by death 
since the foregoing paragraph was written, and 
yet hitherto no positive information has been 
communicated to the world respecting the point 
under discussion. I do not, however, on that 
account retract any opinion that 1 have hazarded 
on the subject. — 22d Jane, 1820. 
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to another, and laid up as a magazine for 
future expenditure ; far greater perver- 
aiontf of the original principle, for pur- 
poses very injurious to the revenue, took 
place. 1 was acquainted with a member 
of the house of commons, a nalive of 
Scotland, decorated with the order of 
the Bath, who sent up to London from 
Edinburgh, by one post, thirty-three co- 
vers, addressed to an eminent banking- 
house in the Strand ; many or most of 
which contained, not letters, but garden- 
seeds. So scandalous a violation of the 
right claimed and exercised under the 
privilege of parliament, induced the post- 
masters-general of that time to order the 
covers, instead of being delive<ed ac- 
cording to the address, to be instantly 
carrried up to the speaker's chair, as a 
fit subject for public notice and animad- 
sion. Timely application having, how- 
ever, been made to Lord North, then first 
minister, by the friends of the gentleman 
who had so acted, and who was a steady 
mipporter of government ; the business 
never came before the house, or acquired 
publicity. In 1784 it was thought suffi- 
cient to enact that the place, day, month 
and year, where and when the frank was 
dated, should be henceforward written 
on the cover : but subsequent regulations 
have still further reduced the privilege, 
by diminishing to one half the weight 
antecedently allowed ; namely, to one 
ounce, instead of two ; and by restricting 
the number which can be issued, or re- 
ceived free of postage, on the same day : 
thus very properly contracting to nar- 
row limits the facility of sending letters 
many hundred miles, without paying for 
their transport, in this commercial and 
corresponding country. It still consti- 
tutes, nevertheless, a distinction to the 
members of the legislature, though now 
diminished to the shadow of its pristine 
usage ; for I am old enough to remember 
the time when only the name of the mem- 
ber, with the word free, written on the 
outside of a letter, constituted a frank. I 
have indeed heard that they were then 
sold by the waiters of cof&e-houses, and 
exposed for sale in the windows. Such 
abuses, which were dishonouring to the 
two legislative assemblies, have happily 
produced, though slowly, their own 
remedy. 
Wit always mingled in every debate 



or discussion where Sheridan took part ; 
even on topics not com m'only susceptible 
of being made the vehicle of ridicule and 
amusey^ent. Pitt, among the minor ob- 
jects which he selected for taxation, hav- 
ing proposed that one guinea should be 
paid for every horse entered to start for 
any match ; Lord Surrey, who possessed 
much racing knowledge, advised him to 
alter his lax, and to substitute in its 
place five pounds on the winning horse 
of any plate of fifty pounds' value. The 
minister, without abandoning his original 
proposition, instantly adopted, with many 
acknowledgments, the earl's suggestion ; 
and having amended his first motion, an- 
nexed to it the other, which, of course, 
met with no resistance. He did not 
omit at the same time to confess his 
own ignorance on subjects connected 
with the turf, and his obligation to the 
noble person, who had so kindly, as well 
as ably, assisted him. Sheridan, who 
sate close by Lord Surrey, then rising, 
after having paid some compliments to 
the chancellor of the exchequer on his 
dexierhy^ndjockeyship, in thus leaving 
his noble friend behind him, observed, 
that whenever Lord Surrey should next 
visit Newmarket, or Ascot Heath, his 
sporting companions, who would . be 
sweated by this new tax of his fabrica- 
tion, instead of commending his inge- 
nuity, would probably exclaim, 

<' Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold !'' 

A more felicitous application of the 
words supposed to have been affixed 
over the tent of the first Duke of Nor- 
folk, on the night preceding the battle of 
Bosworth, could not have been imagined. 
It convulsed the house ; and even Piit, 
whose features did not always relax on 
hearing Sheridan's jests, however bril- 
liant or apposite they might be, joined 
in the laugh excited at I^rd Surrey's 
expense ; observing at the same time, 
that ** he believed it was the first instance 
of a committee of ways and means, occu- 
pied in the painful duty of proposing 
taxes, having been terminated in so lively 
a manner." 

Not that Sheridan by any means ex- 
clusively monopolized the wit on the 
opposition benches. Besides Lord North, 
whose name can never be mentioned 
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without recollecting the sallies of ge- 
naine humoar with which he always 
illuminated, and often, enlightened, sub- 
jects of parliamentary discussion ; there 
were other individuals to be found in 
that pari of the house who contributed 
their share. Among them I must not 
omit Courtenay. He was nobly allied 
on his moiher's side, Lady Jane Stuart ; 
she being a sister of John, Earl of Bute, 
who acted so conspicuous, though not 
(as far as his ministerial fame is con- 
cerned) enviable or glorious a part in the 
councils of the crown at an early period 
of the present reign. I know not whe- 
ther Courtenay, who was by birth an 
Irishman, actually descended in the pa- 
ternal line from the Latin Emperors of 
Constantinople of that name : but no 
man seemed to me more likely than 
himself to say, with th« satirist of Domi- 
tlan's reign in his contempt of ancestry, 

'^Stemmata quid faciuntl Quid prodest, Pon- 
tice, longo 
Sanguine ceoseri 1" 

He was, in truth, of the school of Dio- 
genes, though at an early period of his 
life he had served, during a considerable 
time, in the array. I never remember a 
more complete cynic in his dress, man- 
ners, and general deportment ; all which 
bespoke that inattention to external ap- 
pearances or forms, characteristic of the 
philosopher o( Sinop6. But under this 
neglected exterior lay concealed a classic 
mind, an understanding highly culti- 
vated, a vast variety of information, and 
a vigorous intellect. His wit, though 
commonly derived from Roman or Athe- 
nian sources, savoured more of Aristo- 
phanes than of Menander ; of Petronius 
Arbiter, or of Juvenal, than of Horace. 
It was always coarse; generally, caustic 
and satirical ; not unfrequently indeco- 
Tons or offensive to a great dgreee. He 
pos-^iessed considerable powers of ora- 
tory, unrepressed by timidity, and bor- 
rowing assistance from irony on every 
object, even the most serious. Lord 
Townseod, to whom he was strongly 
attached, brought him into parliament 
for Tamworth. When that nobleman 
held the post of master-general of the 
onlaance, under Lord North's adminis- 
tration, and afterwards under the coalition 



ministry, Courtenay occupied the em- 
ployment at first of secretary, and lastly 
of surveyor, of the ordnance. Like 
Diogenes, he was poor ; but of a high 
and independent character, that seemed 
to despise wealth. Rose, one of the^ 
two secretaries of the treasury, who 
generally took an active part on all reve- 
nue questions, or financial subjects, as it 
was natural that he should do, not coming 
forward immediately to Pitt's aid, one 
evening when the house was engaged 
relative to the iiiterest allowed by govern- 
ment on navy bills ; Courtenay apos- 
trophized him under the flower that 
bears his name ; asking him, 

«* Quid lates dudum, Rota? 
DelicaturaefTer e tcrris caput, 
O tepentia filia cceli !" 

Rose, who was little versed in the lore 
of antiquity, made no reply to this invo- 
cation, which he probably did not 
understand j but Courtenay did not al- 
ways deal his sarcasms round him with 
equal success or impunity. 

1 remember, not many days after the 
circumstance which I have just related, 
during a debate that took place upon 
commuting the duties on tea, and setting 
limits to smuggltng. Brook Watson ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favour of the 
measure proposed by administration. 
He was a man of quaint, formal manners, 
but of an acute understanding and of re- 
cognized probity. After acting as com- 
missary to the British forces in America, 
on his return to this country, at the ter- 
mination of the war, he had been chosen 
an alderman of London, and afterwards 
one of the representatives for the capi- 
tal ; coming in by a great majority, at 
the head of the four candidates, on the 
recent election. Watson having asserted 
in the course of his speech, that ** his - 
constituents highly approved of the 6t7/, 
as they were professed enemies to con- 
traband practices, and to smuggling;" 
Courtenay observed in answer, that ** he 
was happy to know, from such high au- 
thority, the change which had taken place 
among the citizens of London, on so iro- 
|)orunt a point. For," added he, *' they 
lay under very invidious imputations ; 
scarcely a century having elapsed, since 
a comic writer " (I believe, Vanbrugh), 
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'* who, in one of his dramatic pieces, has 
introduced on the stage a city alderman, 
thought proper to call him by a name 
characteristic of his profession, namely, 
Alderman Smuggler. I therefore con- 
gratulate the worthy magistrate on the 
conversion operated among his consti- 
tuents." Courtenay continuing to speak 
for a considerable time, Watson had 
leisure to recover from the first shock of 
this sarcasm ;.and when the former had 
finished, the alderman starting up, en- 
treated the patience of the house for a 
single moment. •* The honourable gen- 
tleman," observed he, has been severe 
upon me, and has alluded to a character 
introduced upon the theatre under the 
name of Alderman Smuggler : but I 
hope he will be pleased to remember 
that another of our dramatic writers " 
(Beaumont and Fletcher), *• has exhi- 
bited on the stage, a Copper Captain.'*^ 
So appropriate a repartee coming by 
retort, from a quarter where the house 
did not look for wit, produced a propor- 
tionate effect, and lurned the laugh 
against Courtenay. 

Having mentioned incidentally Mr. 
Rose, I shall say a few words relative to 
him, and to his colleague Mr. Steele, 
who were joint secretaries of the trea- 
sury during so long a series of years, 
under Pitt's administration. Both are 
still living at this time, in March, 1817. 
Both are privy councillors. Yet hardly 
do Hogarth's '* good and bad appren- 
tice " present a stronger contrast, to- 
wards the evening of their lives, than is 
now offered by Rose and Steele. The 
first not only continues to be still a 
member of the house of commons, hold- 
ing a great as well as a lucrative employ- 
ment, treasurer of the navy, and extend- 
ing the same support at present to Lord 
Liverpool which, more than thirty years 
ago, he gave to Pitt: Rose has likewise 
accumulated, in his own person, some of 
the most beneficial offices in the gift of 
parliament, or belonging to the exche- 
quer. He has besides got complete 
possession of a Hampshire borough ; 
during the accomplishment of which 
solid object of ambition, he cnntrived to 
make both knights and baronets : such 
was his commanding interest with Pitt. 
After procuring for his eldest son the 
hand of an heiress, young, as well as 



agreeable in her person ; Rose has placed 
him among the foreign ministers, at one 
of the most important courts of Ger- 
many. Nor has he forgotten to place 
his second son, advantageously, here at 
home, among the officers of the house of 
peers. On the New Forest, of which 
tract he is himself a verdurer. Rose has 
acquired a very enviable and extensive 
landed property : thus realizing almost 
every component part of a high and per- 
manent fortune, except one ; I mean, the 
British peerage. Not that he was obli- 
vious of that distinction, which would 
have set the seal to all his former acqui- 
sitions. On the contrary, his son having 
married, in the year 1796, a lady (Miss 
Duncomb) in whose family there had 
once been an earldom (Fevershani); 
common fame asserted that he aspired to 
elevate his grandsons, if not his son, to 
a seat in the house of lords, by procuring 
for his daughter-in-law, or reviving in 
her person, the title of Baroness Fever- 
sham. We cannot indeed feel any surprise 
at such an expectation or attempt on his 
part, when we reflect that in the same 
year, 1796, the earldom of Liverpool was 
created, and in the following year origi- 
nated the British peerage of Garrington. 
Down to the present time, however, 
Rose and his descendants still remain 
commoners ; though almost oppressed 
under the load of offices, reversions, and 
places, which, in the course of a long, 
laborious, and meritorious public life, he 
has acquired for himself, or for his 
family. 

Rose was understood to be a natural 
son of the late Earl of Marchmont, cele- 
brated by Pope, as Lord Polwarth ; and 
who, like Lord Mansfield, survived the 
principal men of genius that shed a 
lustre over the two dull reigns of George 
the First and Second. Lord March- 
moot, by his will, bequeathed to Rose 
his superb library. Lord Thurlow, I 
believe, originally recommended him to 
Pitt. He continued unalterably attached 
to that minister, and he possessed many 
qualities highly deserving of Pitt's con- 
fidence. Indefatigable, methodical, and 
yet rapid ; equal to, but not above the 
business of the treasury ; he earned his 
reward by long and severe exertion. The 
opposition, reproached him with dupli- 
city ; and the "Probationary Odes," 
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parodying the favoarite air of ** The 
Rose," assert that 

'* No rogue that goes. 
Is like that Rone, 
Or scatters such deceit !" 

But, I knew him well in his official 
capacity, during at least twelve years, 
and i never found him deticient in 
honour or sincerity. I owe him this 
jasiice. It must likewise be recollecied 
how difficult a task he had lo perform, 
in keeping at bay, yet not irrilaiing or 
alienating, the crowd of ministerial 
claimants in both houses of parliament. 
During more than fifteen yeurs, he 
formed the mound on whirh those waves 
principally broke, and spent their force. 
Nor did he possess the ample means of 
appeasing or conciliating suitors, which 
Robinson enjoyed under Lord North's 
administration : Burke's hill had greaily 
contracted the patronage of government ; 
and though, during the courbe of Pitt's 
administration, between 1784 and 1801, 
ihe power of the crown augmented, not 
only in the army and navy, but through- 
out India, as a natural consequence of 
our new territorial conquests or acquisi- 
tions ; yet, the number of places in the 
disposal of the treasury here at home, 
almost annually diminished by t^uppres- 
sions. Rose's countenance bore the 
deep impression of care diffused over 
every feature. All the labours and con- 
flicts of his office might be traced in its 
lineaments. Not so Steele. His face, 
which was cast in another mould, rather 
reminded of a Bacchus or a Silenijs, 
from its jollity, rotundity, and good hu- 
mour, than it impressed with ideas of 
ability or forethought. He was placed 
about Pitt by the powerful interest of 
the Duke of Richmond ; his father being 
recorder of Chichester, which city 
Steele represented in several successive 
parliaments. His faculties, though good, 
were moderate, and would never of 
themselves have conducted him to any 
eminence in public life ; but he rose 
through the gradations of office, in a 
series of years, till he became one of the 
joint pay mas^rs of the forces. On Pitt's 
resignation in 1801, I believe he con- 
tinned in place under Addington ; but, 
Bot having satisfactorily accounted for 
abootnineteeiLihousaDd pounds of pub« 
6 



lie money, Jie was called on to explain 
the deficiency, as Lord Holland had for- 
merly been, to a much larger amount, 
while holding the same employment. 
The sum, however, being replaced, 
Steele, whose social temper and qualities 
had procured him many friends, re- 
mained on the list of privy councillors: 
but he has retired into the political shade, 
and no more stands prominent on the 
canvas, like his ancient colleague. Rose; 
who, at seventy, erect in mind and in 
body, possessing all his intellect, active, 
as well as able, still takes his seat on 
the treasury bench ; and may possibly 
close his laborious career by attaining 
lo hioher honours and dignities than he 
has yet acquired. 

August, — One of the most enlarged 
and liberal, as well as wise and concili- 
aiing measures, adopted by the legisla- 
ture during the course of the present 
reign, originated in the house of com- 
mons at this time: but, Dundas, not Pitt, 
consiiiuled the channel through which 
it ostensibly proceeded. I mean, the 
resiiuiiion of the estates in Scotland, 
forfeited to the crown in the rebellion of 
the year 1745. With great dexterity, 
the treasurer of the navy, while he de- 
pictured the beneficial consequences to 
the Slate that must result from adopting 
a line of policy so magnanimous in 
itself, took care lo ascribe its original 
spirit and conception to the father of his 
friend, the young minister who sat near 
him. That illustrious statesman, said 
Dundas, whose mind was elevated above 
all local prejudices, boasted with reason, 
that he sought for merit wherever he 
could discover it; disdaining to enquire 
whether a man had been rocked in a cra- 
dle to the north, or to the south, of the 
Tweed. " I found the qualities that I 
wanted," observed he, '• in the moun- 
tains of the North, among a hardy race 
of men, labouring under national pro- 
scription. I called them forth to fight 
our battles, and I have experienced that 
their loyalty and fidelity can only be 
equalled by their valour." This testi- 
mony, so just, and yet so honourable to 
the natives of the Highlands, prepared 
the audience that he addressed, for grant- 
ing the boon. Indeed, I never remem- 
ber to have seen the house more unani- 
mous on any point. Fox even surpassed 
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Pitt, in the demonstration of his readi- 
0688 to restore the forfeited lands. He 
declared that the measure ought not to 
stop at the limits prescribed to it; but, 
in justice, as well as in sound policy, 
should extend to all English forfeitures 
incurred by the last rebellion. The 
only contest between them seeming to 
be how to render it sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its operation, the bill passed 
the lower house without a dissentient 
voice. 

So much the greater astonishment 
was excited, when, on its arrival in the 
house of peers, the lord chancellor, from 
whom it was natural to expect that such 
a bill would have received support, drew 
out against it his powerful weapons of 
debate. Not, however, ii must be owned, 
so much against the* act of restitution 
itself, abstractedly considered, as in op- 
position to the time, the mode, and the 
channel through which it flowed. After 
lamenting that a proposition of such 
serious import and magnitude should be 
introduced at a moment when parliament 
might be almost daily expected to rise ; 
he protested that its nature and purport 
had never been communicated to him 
before it arrived at their lordships* bar. 
But, he said that he had other and more 
weighty arguments to urge in his official 
capacity. '* Acts of grace and pardon, 
my lords," observed he, *' should regu- 
larly originate within these walls ; or 
rather, with the sovereign himself, the 
constitutional fountain of mercy. Had 
it arisen there, I must probably have 
been informed of it ; and at the same 
time I should have known the grounds 
upon which his majesty is willing to 
relax the severity of the existing laws in 
the present instance. The form of pro- 
ceeding would then have been by a mes- 
sage from the crown to this house ; not 



high a quarter, were supposed to have 
had the king's secret sanction and appro- 
bation ; did not, however, prevent the 
rapid passage of the bill through the 
upper house, or impede its receiving the 
royal assent. Even those persons who 
most approved and admired its principle, 
yet agreed in sentiment with Lord Thur- 
low. Nor was it possible to avoid per- 
ceiving that Dundas had been allowed by 
Pitt, in some measure to assume the 
royal functions and attributes, while he 
was thus made the parliamentary mediam 
of conferring an act of grace on his pro- 
scribed countrymen. It forcibly demon- 
strated Dundas's ascendant over the 
minister, and contributed essentially to 
lay the foundations of that prodigious 
influence, which he gradually established 
and exercised throughout every part of 
Scotland, during Pitt's whole adminis- 
tration. 

2(1 — 9th August. — The new " East 
India Bill," after having passed the com- 
mons, was sent up nearly at the same 
time to the house of peers. This code 
of law, which legislated for British Asia, 
and which, in the ambitious, no less than 
imprudent hands of Fox, had convulsed 
the kingdom, shaken the throne, and 
overturned the administration ; now 
scarcely attracted attention in that as- 
sembly, where, eight months earlier, the 
British constitution had asserted all its 
energies, in order to rescue and protect 
the sovereign. During the absence of 
Lord Loughborough, who was engaged 
on the circuit, in the discharge of his ju- 
dicial functions, and on whose abilities 
the systematic opposition to government 
principally reposed; that 'task devolved 
on Lord Siormont and the Earl of Car- 
lisle. If the opposition peers, when 
deprived of Lord Loughborough's assist- 
ance, might be considered as wanting 



on the motion of an individual member, | their best support ; on the other hand. 



made in another assembly." Having 
subsequently pointed out many incon- 
gruities, unproved assertions, and objec- 
tions, to the bill as it stood ; he finished 
by declaring, that if a resolution was 
taken, at all events to force the measure 
forward, and to pass it, he would absent 
himself from any further discussions on 
the subject. These arguments, which 
unquestionably were solid, no less than 
constitutional ; and, as coming from so 



the ministerial ability in the upper house 
was almost exclusively confined to the 
person of the chancellor. Never per- 
haps, at any period of the present reign, 
could administration boast of less elo- 
quence or talents within those walls, 
than during the first years after Pitt took 
upon himself the reins of government! 
The president of the council. Earl Gow* 
er, rarely or never mixed in'debate: while 
Lord Howe, who, when a member of 
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the hoQse of commons, found himself 
unable to express his ideas in perspicu- 
ous language, even on subjects with 
which he must have been professionally 
acquainted, could not be expected to 
elucidate, or to defend, a measure of 
deep and complicated policy, intended 
for the government of India. The Duke 
of Richmond, even had he possessed the 
ability, stood so deeply committed upon 
various points essential to the6}7/, against 
which, while engaged in opposing Lord 
North, he had spoken, voted, or pro- 
tested, that he could not, without a de- 
gree of unbecoming inconsistency, give 
it any strong su pport. Of the two secre- 
taries of state, the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, who conducted the foreign depart- 
ment, though a nobleman of information, 
spirit, and considerable attainments of 
mind, yet wanted those parliamentary 
powers, as well as the local knowledge 
of India, requisite for extending efficient 
aid. He was, in fact, rather an elegant 
and accomplished individual, than an 
ableminister. From his colleague. Lord 
Sydney, better exertions were expected ; 
but the reputation that he had acquired 
while seated on the opposition bench, as 
a member of the minority in the lower 
house, during Lord North's administra- 
tion, he did not preserve or sustain after 
his elevation to the peerage. Down to 
the last evening that he remained on the 
treasury bench, as secretary of state, 
under Lord Shelburne's government. 
Tommy Town'iend displayed very con- 
siderable ulents. Lord Sydney, when 
removed to the upper house of parliament, 
seemed to have sunk into an ordinary 
man. His best security for a continu- 
ance in office was the alliance that he 
had formed with the young first minister, 
whose brother, the Earl of Chatham, 
had married, during the preceding year, 
one of Lord Sydney's daughters. XJ nder 
such unfavourable circumstances, Lord 
Thnrlow nevertheless undertook to de- 
fend the new East India Bill; to repel 
the animated attacks of Lord Slormont, 
and to answer the objections of the Earl 
of Carlisle. He was noi a little aided 
by the advanced season of the year. So 
tbin an attendance of peers, upon so im- 
portant a subject, probably it would not 
be easy to parallel on the journals of 
the house. Only one division occurred 



during its discussion, when the contents 
amounted to eleven ; the non^ontents 
being four. Lord Shelburne took no 
part in the debates, and, I believe, never 
once attended in his place. The privy 
seal, which had been put into commis- 
sion, was not yet conferred on Lord 
Camden ; who therefore, not being a 
member of the cabinet, however attached 
he might personally be to Pitt, extended 
little or no assistance to the measure. 
Intractable or sullen as the chancellor 
proved on many occasions, and justly as 
he was reproached by his ministerial 
colleagues for these defects of character ; 
it would be unjust to deny the important 
service that he rendered to administration, 
during the passage of the *' East India 
Bill" through the upper house of parlia- 
ment. 

Among the subjects of accusation 
against the first lord of the treasury to 
which the opposition had recourse, and 
which they endeavoured to impress by 
every means upon the public mind at 
^his time, was the charge of his subser- 
viency to the East India interest. They 
depictured him as a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Bengal squad ; precisely 
as they had held up Lord North, during 
many years, to national contempt or de- 
testation, for his pretended subjection to 
secret influence in the person of Jenkin* 
son. No imputation could be more cal* 
culated to undermine that high and ele- 
vated character which Pitt had hitherto 
sustained ; on which foundation reste(( 
principally his power ;-— an edifice re- 
posing on public opinion and admiration, 
far more even than on royal favour. Sa- 
tire and poetry envenomed, while they 
sharpened, these weapons. *' From the 
treasury bench," says the "Rolliad," 
describing the local interior of the house 
of commons, ** we ascend one step to 
the India bench," where 

"Exalted sit 
The Pillars of Prerogative and Pitt s 
Delights of Asia, ornaments of man, 
Thy sovereign's sovereigns, happy Hindostan !" 

On an impartial examination of the 
charge, it seems, however, to be repelled 
by irresistible facts. That the East 
India proprietors and directors, when 
menaced with eztiactioQ and confisoa- 
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lion of iheir property by Fox's 6i7/, 
crept under Pill's gaberdine, in order to 
avoid ilie fury of the storm (as TVm- 
culo does under that of Caliban), is in- 
deed true. Like Trinculo too, when 
the violence of tiie storm was over, ihey 
ventured to peep out, to look about 
them, and to protect their own interests. 
But, how little subjection the minister 
exhibited to the '« Bengal squad," was 
fully displayed by his abandoning Has- 
tings when impeached, and even joining 
wiih his prosecutors, a few years afier 
his own accession to power. Neither 
did the creation of a tribunal, exclu- 
sively named for the trial of persons 
accused of misconduct in India, — a tri- 
bunal previously-unknown to the Briiish 
constitution, and erected by the new 
'* East India Bill," — appear to hold 
out either protection or impunily to de- 
linquents returning from Asia. Fox, 
nevertheless, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of this accusation, which he 
brought forward in debate, and attempted 
to fix on his successful antagonist. 

4th August, — During the last days 
of the session, Pitt having introduced a 
hill for enabling the East India Com- 
pany to make a dividend of eight per 
cent., and at the same time for remitting 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
due by the company to the public ; Fox 
arraigned the measure, as calculated for 
insidious, dark, and reprehensible pur 
poses. In language of great severity 
he demanded if administration ought to 
be permitted, after imposing on the Bri- 
tish people taxes of the most onerous 
description, to keep so large a sum out 
of the public coffers, in order to put it 
into the pockets of the East India Com- 
pany ? ** When," exclaimed he, •* we 
connect the present act with the bill now 
pending in the upper house for the re- 
gulation of that company ; may we not 
justly assert, that instead of establishing 
an English government over India, as 
the bill which / presented in the late 
parliament professed and attempted to 
do, the inevitable tendency of the mea- 
sures now in agitation is the establish- 
ment of an Indian government in Eng- 
landr' 

Sensible how deep and how wide 
musi be the operation of such a charge, 
when circulated throughout the king- 



dom, from the head of the opposition, 
the first minister instantly rose to repel 
the insinuation. Having stigmatized 
the speech ju^t pronounced, as equally 
malevolent and inflammatory, he asked 
how the assumptions that it contained 
were warranted ? " Where," enquired 
he, "are ihe means of establishing an 
Indian government in England, to be 
found in the present bill ? Has the ac- 
tual administration attempted to invade 
the properly of the East India Com- 
pany, to assume ils patronage, to appro- 
priate to themselves ils revenues, and 
10 render it the engine of perraaneni 
poliiical power? Have /endeavoured 
to place myself in an unconstiuuional 
situation, by erecting a fourih branch of 
the legislature, and seizing upon the 
supreme aulhorily of the state ? Or, if 
such intentions are anywhere to be found, 
must ihey not be sought in the clauses 
of the laie East India Bill ?" Personal 
as these recriminations were, others fol- 
lowed, if possible, still more severe. 
Pitt, irritated at the imputation of having 
culpably remitted the debt due by the 
company to the public, commented on 
the conduct of Fox's father, Lord Hol- 
land ; whom he accused, though wiihout 
expressly naming him, of paying neither 
principal nor interest of the sums long 
since due to the country ; — a debt 
which, hef added, ought to be exacted, 
not remitted. In vain did Fox complain 
of the illiberality of such allusions, as 
unbecoming and disorderly. Dundas, 
justifying the first lord of the treasury, 
reminded his adversary, that whatever 
invidious observations had fallen from 
the minister's lips, he had himself pro- 
voked, and must therefore bear. The 
house remamed during the whole lime 
silent and passive witnesses of the alter- 
cation. No further attempt was made 
from any quarter to prolong the debate ; 
and Fox, conscious of the paucity of his 
numbers, did not even venture on a di- 
vision. This scene, where the two 
leaders came forward before their re- 
spective forces, as if to break a hostile 
lance against each other, terminated tri- 
umphantly for the head of the adminis- 
tration. 

20/A August. — The session, pro- 
longed to a period of the year which is 
without any precedent in our modern 
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psrliamentary annals, at length closed ; 
and Pitt, after making such successful 
ezeriions for the attainment of office, 
had leisure calmly to contemplate his 
own elevation. Extraordinary and 
rapid as it had been, that of Dundas 
might justly excite equal admiration. 
Only nine months earlier, he presented 
the melancholy spectacle of a Scotch ad- 
vocate proscribed by the coalition, 
without apparent chance of public em- 
ployment, nearly destitute of fortune, 
and unprovided with official means of 
sabjjistence. Fox, if he had used his 
newly-acquired ministerial power with 
moderation, instead of endeavouring to 
construct it on ambitious and Unconsti- 
tutional foundations, — if he had pa- 
tiently awaited the effect of time, aided 
by his own exertions, for surmounting 
the royal prejudices and antipathies en- 
tertained against him, instead of using 
the two houses of parliament as his in- 
struments to fetter and disarm the sove- 
reign, *« must have held Arm possession 
of office. In such a case, Dundas, not- 
withstanding his great acknowledged 
talents, might have remained during as 
many years on the opposition bench, as 
we have beheld Sheridan stationary 
there, in our time. But, Fox's impru- 
dence, propelled by his resentment at 
the king's fixed alienation, and urged 
on by Burke's impatient ardour, did not 
allow him to perceive, that while he 
meditated the establishment of his own 
greatness, he was only labouring for his 
political rival. If Pitt attained the first 
place in the state, Dundas may with 
troth be said to have gained the second : 
for, though he was not a cabinet minis- 
ter, yet, in the essential functions of 
official authority and influence, he far 
outweighed either of the secretaries of 
state, or even the chancellor. They, 
2s well as the first lord of the admi- 
ralty, the master-general of the ord- 
nance, and the president of the coun- 
cil, were all members of the upper 
house. Dundas, by his presence on the 
treasury bench, came into daily contact 
with Pitt during many months of the 
year, when parliament was assembled ; 
rose (o defend him when personally at- 
tacked, and after long debates, commonly 
accompanied the chancellor of the ex- 
ebeqaer to Downing^treet ; as, some 
6» 



sessions earlier, he had been Accustomed 
to repair to the Pay Office, when Rigby 
presided over that department, under 
Lord North's administration. 

In the autumn of 1784, Dundas 
united in his own person some of the 
most solid, and, at the same time, bril-' 
liant public employments. As treasurer 
of the navy, he enjoyed a very lucrative 
place, to which were subsequently attach'' 
ed apartments in Somerset House. But, 
like Pitt, he never practised economy; and 
though a man of business, yet pleasure 
in every shape presented to him irresis- 
tible allurements. The creation of an 
East India Board of Control, for the 
management of our political affairs in 
that quarter of the globe, which formed 
an important feature of Pitt's bill, fol- 
lowed immediately the prorogation of 
parliament. At its head Lord Sydney 
was nominally placed as president. 
The chancellor of the exchequer occu- 
pied likewise a seat at it ; as did the 
two joint paymasters of the forces. 
Lord Mulgrave and Mr. William Gren- 
ville. To these members was added 
Lord Walsingham : but, the whole 
power resided with Dundas, who, hav- 
ing secretly concerted his measures with 
Pitt, dictated his pleasure to the others 
on every point. Within two years 
afterwards, when Lord Walsingham 
expressed his reluctance to sign a des^ 
patch tendered for his immediate appro^ 
bation, he was dismissed ; and Lord 
Frederic Campbell, a countryman of 
Dundas, more accommodating in his dis- 
position, replaced the vacancy occasioned 
at the board. Economy forming osten- 
sibly a prominent part of all the minis- 
terial measures, no salary was at first 
annexed to any of the East India com- 
missioners ; who being six in number, 
were selected from such privy council- 
lors as held efficient offices of other 
kinds. The treasurership of the navy 
demanding comparatively little time of 
attention for transacting its duties, Dun-* 
das remained at liberty to bend all the 
force of his faculties to the administra- 
tion of India. Patronage there was not 
indeed any vested by law in the board i 
but the court of directors and the two 
chairmen could not well be inattentive 
to the wishes, however indirectly or 
guardedly expressed, of a person who 
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exercised such superintending powers 
over them and tiieir possessions. The 
board of trade, abolished only two 
years earlier, by Burke's &t//, being 
likewise re-established nearly at the 
same time, though under another name 
and without any salaries; Dundas was 
appointed one of its members. A far 
more extensive range lay, however, open 
to his amhiiion, in tlie secret manage- 
ment of his native country, Scotland ; 
almost all the parliamentary or borough 
interest of which kingdom became gra- 
dually attracted into his vortex. Of 
courise, the favours of the crown to the 
north of the Tweed, passed through his 
hands, and were almost exclusively con- 
ferred through his interest. If it was 
asserted of the first Mr. Pitt, that 
*' while he crushed with bis right hand 
the two branches of the house of Bour- 
bon, he wielded in his left the democracy 
of England;" it might be said with 
equal truth, though with less sublimity, 
of Dundas, that while he controlled the 
British dominions in India with one 
hand, with the other he managed and 
regulated Scotland. 

The opposition i—which party always 
affected to treat him as a venal deserter, 
who, after successively quitting Lord 
Nortii and Lord Shelbourne, had only 
attached himself to Mr. Pitt from the 
suggestions of a well-weighed and cal- 
culating ambition, — emptied their quiver 
of lampoons and satire upon him. But 
they found his hide impenetrable ; fenced 
with good-humour, protected by great 
abilities, strength of character, and cor- 
responding manliness of mind. The 
*' RoIIiad," holding him up to public 
reprobation, describes Dundas as a man 

" Whose exalted soul 
No bonds of vulgar prejudice control. 
Of shame unconscious in his bold career, 
He spurns that honour which the weak revere ; 
For, true to public virtue's patriot plan. 
He loves the mim$ter^ and not the man* 
Alike the advocate of North and wit, 
The friend of Shelbume, and the guide of Pitt" 

Nor did his political enemies satisfy 
themselves with inveighing against his 
tergiversation, and the interested versa- 
tility with which he supported three dif- 
ferent administrations, in three succes- 
sive years. They pursued him into 



private life, and depictured him as a de- 
termined votary of pleasure. In one of 
the " Political Eclogues," entiUed **Bo9e, 
or The Complaint," parodied from Vi^ 
gil's •* Formosum pastor Corydon arde- 
bat Alexin," and published in 1785 ; the, 
author, observing on the predilections of 
some distinguished persons about Lon- 
don, well known by their gallantries, 
says, 

*( What various tastes divide the fickle town! 
One likes the fair, and one admires the brown. 
The stately, Queensb'ry ; Hinchinbrook, the 

small : 
Thurlow loves servant-maids; Dundas loves 

all." 

Notwithstanding this intellectual artil- 
lery perpetually discharged on him, he 
kept firm his steady way ; looking, like 
Jenkinson, straight forward to the Bri* 
tish peerage, as the distant, but certain 
remuneration of his public exertions. 
Nor could Pitt have discovered a more 
able, efficient, laborious, and eloquent 
coadjutor than Dundas, if he had sought 
throughout his majesty's dominions. 
That he wanted the correct and mea- 
sured deportment, the elevated disin- 
terestedness, and the insensibility or 
superiority to female seductions, by 
which qualities the first minister was 
distinguished, we must admit : but be 
possessed, on the other hand, many en- 
dowments of mind, or of disposition, 
vainly sought in the chancellor of the 
exchequer. Dundas manifested more 
amenity of manner, more placability of 
temper, more facility of access ; a more 
yielding, accommodating, and forgiving 
nature. If Pitt subdued, Dundas con- 
ciliated, adversaries. The Utter, who 
had received his political education, and 
imbibed his parliamentary habits, under 
Lord North ; breathed a more liberil 
spirit, more comprehensive in its em- 
brace, and more calculated to gain or lo 
disarm his opponents. Pitt was un- 
doubtedly capable of firm and fervent 
friendships ; yet Dundas, with less sin- 
cerity, acquired more general good wilt. 
Pitt was cold and repulsive : Dundas 
invited approach. The former seldom 
made advances, mingled a gravity or a 
constraint even with his civilities, seemed 
to weigh his expressions, rarely pro- 
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▼oked or prolongfed cooverfiaiions, and 
speedily retired into himself. The 
latter was always comniunicative ; and 
the lineaments of his countenance, open, 
as well as gay, facilitated his objects, 
even when he most concealed his pur- 
poses. Pitt appeared as if made to 
withhold, Dundas to confer, ministerial 
favours. Many of those recompenses 
or remunerations, denominated in vulgar 
language jobs^ unfortunately necessary 
among us in order to keep adherents in 
good humour, and which flowed from 
the state fountain in Downing street, 
were distributed, not by Pitt, but by the 
treasurer of th^ navy. 

I knew with great intimacy, during 
more than thirty years, a lady, whose 
fortune not equalling her rank, — for she 
was a peeress in her own right, of very 
ancient creation, — found herself com- 
pelled to have recourse to the fountain 
in question. Her eldest son having ex- 
pended much time and money in raising, 
forming, and disciplining a corps of 
yeomanry cavalry, during the revolu- 
tionary war, previous to the treaty of 
Amiens ; his mother made many appli- 
cations to the treasury, with a view to 
obtain for him a pension, of which assist- 
ance he stood greatly in need. Wearied 
with inefTectnal solicitations, she ad- 
dressed herself to Dundas, and obtained 
an appointment to wait on him at Somer- 
set House. She was punctual to the 
hour named ; and the first thing that slie 
did after entering the apartment (as slie 
herself assured me), was to turn the key 
in the door. " You see," said she, 
'* that I am in earnest, and determined 
to be heard." Having by his desire de- 
Uiled the case, to which he listened with 
the utmost patience, politeness, and 
good humour, she concluded by demand- 
ing in pressing terms, the aid of a pen- 
sion for her son. ** ilow much, madam, 
muMt you have ?" asked Dundas. ** I 
ask for five hundred pounds a year," 
answered she. '' It is reasonable," re- 
plied he. *' and it shall be done." In 
effect, her son obtained it immediately 
afterwards, without further trouble, upon 
public grounds, as having merited it by 
his exertions in the common cause of 
defending the country. I am well aware 
that pensions were sometimes obtained 
by ladies, through Mr. Daodas, on prin- 



ciples less patriotic ; where beaaty, high 
connections, or personal predilection, 
aided the application. I could name in* 
stances in proof of my assertion. Nor 
could Scotland have been reduced under 
his influence without having recourse ta 
similar expedients ; by which, in the 
course of a few years, nearly forty, out o- 
the forty-five members sent to the house 
of commons from North Britain, might 
be said to owe their seats to the treasurer 
of the navy. I ought however, here to 
add, that in the list of ministerial bene- 
factions he eminently distinguished the 
literati of his own country ; almost all of 
whom received, through his protection or 
recommendation, marks of the bounty 
of the crown. Pitt by no means ex- 
tended equal patronage to English genius 
or literary talents. 

Precisely about this time, a lady was 
presented at court, and on the theatre of 
public life, who attracted universal atten- 
tion. I mean, Mrs. Hastings. She was 
born, I believe, in his Britannic Ma- 
jesty's electoral dominions ; and had 
been early married to Mr. Imhoff, who, 
as well as herself, was a German. 
Being by profession an historical and a 
portrait painter, he came over to Eng- 
land ; bringing with him his wife, who 
was at that time young, captivating in 
her person, and possessing many graces. 
Madame Schwellenbergen, one of the 
two keepers of the robes to the queen, 
herself a native of Germany, and who 
has performed no inconsiderable part 
during the present reign, at Windsor, as 
well as at St. James's, patronized the 
Imhoffs. At her solicitation, her majesty 
was induced to extend to them a degree 
of protection, which procured for them 
from the directors of the East India 
Company permission to go out to Ma- 
dras. The hope of acquiring by his pen- 
cil a more rapid fortune in Asia than he 
could probably expect to gain in Europe, 
induced him to embark for India, in the 
winter of 1768 ; and it happened that 
Mr. Hastings, whom the East India 
Company had recently fiamed second in 
council at Fort St. George, took his pas- 
sage on board the same vessel with Mr. 
and Mrs. Imhofif. At that time he had 
neverseen or heard of her; but, shortly 
after sailing from England, accident, 
which had brought them into the same 
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ship, made them personally known to 
each other. Hastingu having engaged 
the room denominated the round-house 
for his own exclusive accommodation, 
Mrs. Imhoff, believing him to be on the 
quarter-deck, without previously ascer- 
taining the fact, mounted by the stairs of 
the quarter-gallery to that apartment. 
Their surprise at meeting was mutual ; 
and she made, from the fifst instant of 
his seeing her, a deep impression on the 
future governor-general. In the course 
of their voyage, Hastings formed a very 
strong attachment to her ; and his passion 
acquiring strength by time, he continued 
to visit her with great assiduity while 
she and her husband resided at Madras ; 
but always with such precautions, and 
under such restrictions, as not to com- 
promise her honour. About the time 
when Hastings was appointed to the 
government of Bengal, in January, 1772, 
a termination of her marriage with Im- 
hoff took place; which union, as having 
been originally celebrated in Germany, 
was asserted to be capable of dissolution 
by mutual consent. This amicable di- 
vorce was not, however, eflfected with- 
ont the aid of money, Hastings having, 
in fact, paid to Imhoff a sum considerably 
exceeding ten thousand pounds ; with 
which acquisition the fortunate painter 
quitted India, and returning to his na- 
tive co^inlry, there bought an estate out 
of the produce of his wife's attractions. 
Mrs. Imhoff followed her lover to Cal- 
cutta, and as soon as her former husband 
had transmitted authentic intelligence 
that the divorce was obtained, the new 
governer-general of India legalized his 
connexion by the solemnities of wedlock. 
During more than ten years that Hast- 
ings subsequently occupied the supreme 
authority on the banks of the Ganges, 
she remained there with him ; was con- 
sulted by him on affairs of state ; accom- 
panied him in his visits to the upper 
provinces, particularly after the revolt of 
Cheyt Sing; and invariably maintained 
her ascendency over his mind, as well 
as his affections. Nor did any censure 
ever attach to her conduct; unless we 
consider as such the accusations which 
her own and her husband's enemies 
raised against her, of amassing wealth 
by presents received from the native 
princes and princesses; which were 



usually conveyed under the form of dia- 
monds, or other gems. It was asserted, 
that though Hastings might be poor or 
disinterested, yet his wife was rich and 
rapacious : but calumny, party, and poli- 
tical enmity, probably exaggerated the 
amount of these supposed accumula- 
tions. 

As early as the year 1780, Hastings 
sent over Major Scoit to England in 
quality of his agent; and towards the 
close of 1783, meditating his own return 
from Bengal, he determined on letting 
Mrs. Hastings precede him ; hoping that 
her presence and exertions might smooth 
many asperities, while ifliie ascertained 
and prepared the ground for his speedy 
personal appearance in London. In his 
expectations from both these measures 
he found himself nevertheless deceived. 
Scott's zeal and publications, no less 
than his speeches and defiances in par- 
liament, injured the governor'^genetal's 
cause, by irritating his political enemies. 
As little benefit resulted from Mrs. 
Hastings's appearance at St. James's, 
and in the circles of rai\k or fashion. 
Not that she was at all deficient in those 
accomplishments which adorn society: 
I for, though she had already passed the 
limits of youth, her person.siill preserved 
many attractions. Her conversation was 
interesting, and her deportment unex- 
ceptionable in private life. But the 
nature of her marriage with Hastings, 
and all the circumstances which had 
produced that union, afforded so much 
subject for animadversion or scandal, as 
considerably to impede her introduction 
into the highest company. She was 
besides a stranger to England, by birth, 
by a long residence in Asia, and by her 
unacquaintance with our modes of life 
and our manners. Even her figure fur- 
nished matter for malevolent criticism ; 
as, at a time when every fashionable 
female's head-dress was elevated twelve 
or eighteen inches high, and formed a 
barbarous assemblage of powder, pins, 
and other fantastic ornaments piled on 
each other, she had the courage to wear 
her hair without powder. To this cir- 
cumstance the •• Probationary Ode of 
Major Scott" alludes, when describing 
Mrs. Hastings's presentation to the king 
and queen at the drawing-room. The 
portrait is highly coloured, bat trae lo 
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the original ; and the invocation to Pitt, 
replete with acrimony. 

« Gods ! how her diamonds flock 
On each unpo-wder'd lock ! 
On every membrane see a topaz clings ! 
Behold, ber joints are fewer than her rings ! 

Illostrious dame ! on either ear 

The Munny BegunCt spoils appear ! 
Pitt ! with awe behold that precious throat, 
Whose neckhice teems with many a future vo/cf/ 
Pregnant with Burgage gems each hand she 

rears; 
And lo ! depending que$tion9 gleam upon her 

ears!" 

Her reception at court was most gra- 
cious; nor could such a circumstance 
justly excite surprise, since his majesty 
made no secret of declaring the high 
opinion that he entertained of Hastings'er 
public services. 

I did not witness Mrs. Hastings's pre- 
sentation at the drawing-room, having 
quitted England for Paris, where I made 
a slay of some weeks, a few days pre- 
vious to the prorogation of parliament. 
The court of France still exhibited at 
that time a majestic and imposing ap- 
pearance. No man, if wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the secret causes of approaching 
convulsion, when surveying the aspect 
of (he capital in September, 1784, could 
have foreseen that within five years, the 
monarchy would be swallowed up in the 
abyss of a sanguinary and ferocious revo- 
lution. Still less, while assisting at the 
superb spectacle of Versailles, and its 
water- works, on a day of gala, when the 
king and queen dined in public, envi- 
roned by all the pomp of majesty, could 
it have been supposed that they would so 
sooQ be prisoners in 'the hands of their 
revolted subjects. It was, nevertheless, 
already apparent to those acquainted 
with the interior frame of the government, 
and the embarrassed state of the finances, 
that the materials of disorder and con- 
fusion were accumulating rapidly from 
various quarters. The people, inflamed, 
M well as perverted, by the writings of 
the French philosophers, aspired to 
freedom ; wholly unconscious or ignorant 
that liberty cannot be preserved without 
public morals, and the severe restraints 
of law, under the strong control of an 
executive power. The nation, after 
contriboting so successfully to emanci- 
pate America, began to demand its own 



emancipation* and the formation of a 
constitution. Unfortunately for the 
crown, the victories obtained in the 
Chesapeake, and the conquests made in 
the West Indies, when Necker was at 
the head of the finances, had eventually 
produced a deficit in the revenue ; while 
Calonne, who presided over that depart- 
ment, since 1781^ as controller-general, 
however eminent were his faculties, yet 
neither possessed the frugality, political 
steadiness, nor moral reputation, requisite 
for his arduous position. The united 
operation of these causes might never- 
theless have been unquestionably obvi- 
ated or dissipated, if the throne of France 
had been filled by a sovereign of any 
energy, decision, and determination. 
But, Louis the {Sixteenth seemed to be 
raised up by Providence in its inscrutable 
dispensations, not less for the subversion 
of the French monarchy in our time, 
than his ancestor Henry the Fourth, 
two centuries earlier, appeared to be pre- 
served by Heaven for the purpose of its 
extrication and restoration. 

The king, at the time of which I speak, 
was thirty years of age, had reigned 
above ten since the death of his grand- 
father, and unquestionably possessed the 
affection and esteem of his subjects. 
During the first four years after his ac- 
cession, while France remained at peace, 
from 1774 to 1778, every circumstance 
combined to difiuse a popularity round 
his person and government. Instead of 
a prince sinking into the grave amidst 
excesses of the worst description, sur- 
rounded by a haram, over which Ma- 
dame du Barry presided ; Versailles ex- 
hibited to the French nation and to Eu- 
rope, a splendid court regulated by de- 
corum, at the head of which a young, 
elegant, and accomplished queen, attract- 
ed universal admiration. Louis's cor* 
rect manners, his conjugal attachment, 
his acknowledged rectitude of intention, 
and application to public business ; — 
these features of his character and con- 
duct formed a striking contrast with the 
enervate and dissolute state of degrada-s 
tion, in which Louis the Fifteenth ter- 
minated his long career. The recall of 
the parliaments, which assemblies had 
been exiled by his predecessor, was a 
measure calculated to excite general sa- 
tisfaction. His dismission of the Abb6 
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T^rrai, one of the most unpopular minis- 
ters of the late reign, whom Louis the 
Fifteenth had placed at the head of the 
finances ; and the nomination of Turgot 
to that office, a man possessing an ele- 
vated mind, as well as expanded and 
beneficent views for the amelioraiion of 
the revenue ; endeared the young king 
to his people. The chancellor, Mau- 
peou, whose shameless submissions to 
the Countess du Barry, some of which, 
too well authenticated, were at once so 
indecent and so licentious as hardly to 
obtain belief, or to be commemorated 
without degrading the dignity of history, 
was deprived of the functions of his 
office. Miromesnil, a lawyer of more 
decorous manners, if not of superior 
legal talenu, became keeper of the great 
seal. Maurepas, placed at the head of 
the royal councils, superseded the Duke 
d'Aiguilion, whose name and adminis- 
tration had long been deservedly un- 
popular : while Vergennes, recalled for 
the express purpose from his embassy 
in Sweden, occupied the post of secre- 
tary of state for the foreign department. 
These salutary and judicious changes, 
made by a prince who had then scarcely 
attained to manhood, seemed to promise 
a fortunate reign, when his judgment, 
matured by experience, should enable 
him to assume a more actiye part in the 
administratioil of stale affairs. 

The four or five years that elapsed 
between 1778, and the beginning of 
1783, during the whole of which period 
Louis was engaged in war with this 
country ; contributed to raise him in the 
estimation of his own people, and of 
foreign nations, by the success that 
generally accompanied his arms. For, 
though the last of those years, 1782, 
was attended with two great reverses ; 
namely, the naval defeat sustained by 
De Grasse, and the destruction of the 
Spanish batteries under the walls of 
Gibraltar ; yet every leading object for 
which the French government under- 
took the contest, was ultimately accom- 
9 plished. The American colonies, under 
the protection of Louis, became a free and 
Bovereign power. All the disasters experi- 
enced by France daring the war of 1756, 
disappeared at York Town, where a Bri- 
tish army surrendered to Washington and 
Bocbambeau. In the East Indies, Suf- 



frein contended, down to the last moment 
of hostilities, for the empire of the sea ; 
and though France restored to us, by 
the treaty of peace, most of the islands 
that she had reduced under her dominion 
in th^ West Indies, she retained Tobago, 
and resumed possession of St. Lucia : 
while Spain, fightin<r under the French 
banner, recovered Minorca and both the 
Floridas, which had been dissevered 
from her crown. Such were the bril- 
liant occurrences of the first eight or 
nine years of a reign destined to so fatal 
a termination ; and which seemed strik- 
ingly to exemplify the picture drawn 
by Gray, of Richard the Second, whose 
commencement, like Louis the Six- 
teenth's, excited high expectations ; 

*< Fair laughs the morn, and gay the zephyr 
blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
In gilded state the painted vessel goes. 
Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 
Kegardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his even- 
ing prey." 

Louis the Sixteenth displayed many 
of the virtues that adorn private lif 
few or none of the qualities that upho*" 
the throne, when assailed by civil com- 
motions. To George the Third he bore, 
in various respects, a strong moral resem- \ 
blance ; but that similarity ceased alto- 
gether on the essential feature of energy, 
decision, and firmness of character. 
During the riots of the month of June, 
1780, which assumed some of the most 
alarming characteristics of the French 
revolution, the English king manifested 
a calm courage, and determination to 
die, if requisite, at his post, in defence 
of the power entrusted to him by the 
constitution. Louis, in July, 1789, in- 
stead of repelling the infuriated mob 
which assailed him in his own palace, 
abandoned the reins of government. 
He may be said to have deposed himself. 
Even James the Second fied, and did 
not wait to be carried a prisoner to 
Whitehall. Louis suffered himself to, 
be drawn from Versailles to Paris, a4 
spectacle of fallen majesty ; insulted oq 
his arrival in his own capital, by Bailli, 
the mayor, who presented him sareaffti- 
cally the keys of a metropolis which had 
already thrown off ail allegiaaoe« He 
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had previously left the citadel of the 
Bastile (which might easily have been 
rendered impregnable against any attack 
of the Parisians), destitute of an adequate 
garrison, of provisions, or of ammunition. 
In October of the same year, he was 
ignominiously conveyed, with his queen 
and children, a dethroned captive, to the 
pahce of the Tuileries ; which residence 
he quitted, instead of defending it to the 
last extremity, as he ought to have done, 
and might have done successfully, on 
the lOih of August, 1792. The different 
fate of the two sovereigns of England 
and of France has corresponded with 
their opposite characters. We behold 
the former prince, though deprived of 
his mental faculties, yet still reigning in 
the person of his son ; after having not 
only preserved his own dominions from 
internal anarchy, or foreign invasion ; 
but extended protection to France, to 
Spain, and to the great Continental 
powers, when struggling under the de- 
spotism of a revolutionary conqueror. 
The latter prince, a victim to his inert, 
irresolute, and yielding measures, pe- 
rished on the scaffold, in front of his 
own palace. 

In 1784, the vital defects of his mo- 
narchical character lay as yet in some 
measure concealed from general inspec- 
tion. We may, however, assume with 
moral certainty, that the flight of the 
princes of the blood, and the expatria- 
tion of many among the great nobility, 
at the very commencement of the revo- 
lution in 1789, wouUl not have taken 
place, unless they had well known the 
weakness of the sovereign whom they 
abandoned to his fate. They doubtless 
were aware that he would neither defend 
himself, nor them, in the moment uf 
danger. That the Count d'Ariois, who 
was personally unpopular, and regarded 
as despotic in his principlfis, should have 
dreaded the effects of democratic vio- 
lence, and should have fled from Ver- 
sailles without waiting till matters ar- 
rived at the last extremity, might nalu- 
nlly be expected : but the Prince of 
Conde, in whom survived a portion of 
the heroism of his great ancestor, would 
never have deserted a king who had not 
first deserted his own cause. In fact, 
the reign of Louis the Sixteenth expired 
on the day of his passive transfer to 



Paris in October, 1789, as much as that 
of Richard the Second terminated when 
he delivered himself up a prisoner in the 
castle of Flint, to his cousin, Henry of 
Lancaster. Instead of permitting a fero- 
cious and sanguinary populace to drag 
him like a victim to the altar, if Louis 
would only have sent a party of cavalry 
to stop their passage across the Seine, 
at the bridges of Sevres and of St. Cloud, 
he might have remained with perfect 
security in his palace. Or, if his aver- 
sion to shedding the blood of his subjects 
superseded every sentiment of self-pre- 
servation in his bosom, he might have 
withdrawn with his family, as he was 
urged to do by more than one of his 
ministers, from Versailles to Rambouil* 
let, and thence to Chartres. There he 
would have found himself protected by 
a considerable army. If then he had 
called on every man who loved his 
country, to join him against rebellion 
and anarchy ; while at the same time 
he had protested his readiness to concede 
to the nation, and to establish on the 
firmest foundations, a free constitution ; 
he might still have been seated on the 
throne of France. But, Louis, averse to 
resistance, seemed never to aspire to any 
crown, except that of martyrdom. Henry 
the Third's position on the 12th and 
Idih of May, 1588, precisely resembled 
that of Louis the Sixteenth on the 5th 
and 6ih of October, 1789. The Duke of 
Guise, at the head of a rebellious body 
of forces, surrounded and menaced Henry 
in the Louvre, as La Fayette and the 
Parisian populace did Louis at Versailles. 
But, Henry, though long passive and 
irresolute, fled at last, and finally took up 
arms. Louis remained torpid, prohi- 
bited all defence, allowed himself to be 
conveyed as a captive to his capital, and. 
suffered under the guillotine. He was^ 
his own executioner. 

Two of the most interesting princesses 
whom the eighteenth century produced, 
and who will be considered as such by 
posterity, were unquestionably Maria 
Theresa, and Marie Antoinette, of Aus-* 
tria ; one, the mother ; the other, the 
daughter ; both, endowed with qualities 
fitted to sustain the throne in times of 
the greatest difficulty. The former, 
when driven from her hereditary domi- 
nions by the French and Bavarians in 
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1741, found resources in her own mind, 
which compelled her to resist, and ulti- 
mately enabled her to expel her enemies. 
It is of her that Johnson speaks, when, 
depicturing the calamities produced by 
ambition, as exemplified in the instance 
of the Bavarian emperor, Charles the 
Seventh, he says, 

" The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 
Tries the dread summits of GiesariaD power ; 
With unexpected legions bursts away, 
And sees defenceless realms accept his sway. 
Short sway ! Fair Austria spreads her 

mournful charms ; 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms.'' 

With equal self-devotion and fortitude, 
no man can doubt, would the lale ill- 
fated Queen of France have conducted 
herself during the course of the French 
revolution, if, like her mother, she had 
reigned in her own right. To Louis she 
migiit have justly said, as Calherine de 
Foix did to her husband John d'Aibrel, 
King of Navarre, nearly three centuries 
earlier ; '* Si nous fussions nes, vous, 
Catherine de Foix, et moi, Don Jean 
d'Albret, nous n'aurions jamais perdu la 
Navarre." More unfortunate even than 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of our Henry the 
Sixth ; Marie Antoinette, after beholding, 
like the English queen, her liu!$band im- 
molated, and her only son imprisoned 
by ferocious assassins, was uliimately 
conducted in a cart, with her hands tied 
behind her, as a common criminal, to 
the place of execution. In the autumn 
of 1784 she had nearly compleied her 

tweniy-ninih year. Her beauty, like the , Her high and haughty temper, made for 
mother of iEneas, *• inccMU paitnt,''h dominion, impelled her to regard the 



wanting in Louis. Nor does it demand 
any exertion of our belief to be convinced, 
that she would have preferred death oq 
the 10th of August, 1792, as she loudly 
declared, rather than have fled for shel- 
ter to the intimidated assembly which 
transferred her to the Temple, Her 
understanding was not highly cultivated, 
nor her acquaintance with works of 
literature extensive ; but, her heart 
could receive and cherish some of the 
best emotions of our nature. Friendship, 
gratitude, maternal affection, conjugal 
love, fortitude, contempt of danger and 
of death ; — all these, and many other 
virtues, however they might be choked 
up by the rank soil of a court, yet mani- 
fested themselves under the pressure of 
calamity. 

While I do this justice to her distin- 
guished intellectual endowments, and 
natural disposition; the impartiality 
which I profess compels me to disclose 
her defects with the same unreserve. 
She had many ; some of them belonging 
to the queen ; others more properly ap- 
peruining to the woman. Like the 
wife of Germanicus, she wanted caution, 
and due command over her words and 
actions. Descended, as she was, from a 
house which during successive centuries 
had been the rival and the inveterate 
enemy of France ; young, destitute of 
experience, surrounded by courtiers who 
dwelt upon her smiles ; she did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the dangers of such 
an elevation, and she violated frequently 
the most ordinary maxims of prudence. 



consisted in her manner, air, and move- 
ments, all which were full of dignity as 
well as grace. No person could lf)ok at 
her, without conceiving a favourable im- 
Ipression of her intelligence and spirit. 
The king was heavy and inert, destitute 
of activity or elasticity; wanting all the 
characteristic attributes of youth ; who, 
though not corpulent, yet might be 
termed unwieldy; and who rather tum- 
bled from one font to the other, tlinn 
walked with firmness. His queen could 
not move a step, or perform an act, in 
which majesty was not blended. She 
possessed all the vigour of mind, deci- 
sion of character, and determination to 
maintain the royal authority, which were 



people ad populace; and she seemed 
always to say while she looked round 
her, 

<* Odi profanam vulgus, et arceo." 

This well-known feature of her character 
aggravated all the errors or mistakes of 
her conduct, and enabled detraction to 
accuse her with the crime of being not 
only an Austrian by birth, but such la 
heart and inclination. So long as she 
had not produced a son, the imputation 
wore at least a semblance of probability j 
and a similar charge had been made in 
the preceding century, with some reason, 
against Anne of Austria. Louis the 
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Thirteenth's consort was, in fact, pur- 
sued criminally by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, for maintaining a treasona- 
ble correspondence with her brother, 
Philip the Fourth, King of Spain. The 
birth of a dauphin, who afterwards be- 
came Louis the Fourteenth, rescued 
Anne from ministerial prosecution : but 
Marie Antoinette, even after she had 
given an heir to the monarchy in 1781, 
and a second son in 1785, was still ac- 
cuaed by popular malevolence, though 
most unjustly, of remitting pecuniary 
supplies to her brother, the Emperor 
Joseph the Second. Whatever might 
have been her predilections before she 
became a mother, we cannot doubt that 
subsequently to that event, she beheld 
only the interests of France before her 
eyes. Her judgment did not, however, 
equal the elevation of her mind. The 
expensive purchase of the palace of St. 
Cloud from the Duke of Orleans, in her 
name, was an act of great imprudence. 
Her contempt or disregcird of appear- 
ances exposed her to severe comments ; 
as did her strong partialities and prefer- 
ences, manifested for various individuals 
of both sexes. The renunciation which 
she made of etiquette, and her emanci- 
pation from court form, though calculated 
to heighten the enjoyments of private 
society, broke down one of the barriers 
that surrounded the throne. Her per- 
sonal vanity, not to say coquetry, was 
excessive and censurable. She passed 
more time in studying and adjusting the 
ornaments of her dress, than became a 
woman placed upon the most dangerous 
eminence in Europe. Mademoiselle 
Berlin, who was her directress on this 
article, could indeed more easily obtain 
an audience of Marie Antoinette than 
persons of the first rank. Pleasure and 
dissipation offered for her irresistible 
charms. 

But, was she, or was she not, it may 
be asked, a woman of gallantry ? Did 
she ever violate her nuptial fidelity ? 
Are we to rank her among the virtuous, 
or among the licentious princesses re- 
corded in history? I am well aware 
that the illustrious female in question did 
not always restrain the marlls of her pre- 
<lilection within prudent limits, and she 
thereby furnished ample matter for de- 
traction. So did Anne Bullen ; but, I 
7 . 



imagine, there are very few, if any per- 
sons, who believe that the unfortunate 
mother of Elizabeth was false to Henry 
the Eighth's bed. I have personally 
known many of the individuals, com- 
monly supposed or asserted to have been 
favoured lovers of the late Queen of 
France. Ignorance and malevolence fur- 
nished the principal, or the onKr proofs 
of criminality. Some of these men, 
thus distinguished, were foreigners and 
Englishmen. At their head I might 
place the late Lord Hugh Seymour, then 
the Honourable Hugh Seymour Con- 
way, a captain in the navy. After the 
peace of 1783, when he was about 
twenty-five, he visited Paris and Ver- 
sailles. Like all his six brothers, he 
exceeded in heisht the ordinary propor- 
tion of mankind ; and he possessed great 
personal advantages, sustained by most 
engagmg manners. The queen, who 
met him at the Duchess de Polignac's, 
among the crowd of eminent and elegant 
strangers there assembled, honoured him 
with marks of her particular notice, ap- 
peared to lake a pleasure in conversing 
with him, and unquestionably displayed 
towards him great partiality. On this 
foundation was raised the accusation. 
I believe, the present Earl Whij worth 
made a simiUr impression on Marie 
Antoinette, about the same time. He, 
too, was highly favoured by nature, and 
his address exceeded even his figure. 
At every period of his life, queens, and 
du( hesses, and countesses, have show- 
ered on him their regard. The Duke of 
Dorset, recently sent ambassador to 
France, being an intimate friend of Mr. 
Whitworih, made him known to the 
queen ; who not only distinguished him 
by flattering marks of her attention, but 
interested herself in promoting his for- 
tune, which then stood greatly in need • 
of such a patronajje. As Fiord Whit- 
worth is at this hour a British earl, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, decor-ued with 
various orders of knighthood, and one of 
the most disiinjrnislied su!)jerts of the 
crown ; I shall digress from Marie An- 
toinette for a short limp, in ordrr to relate 
some particulars of his rise and elevation 
in life. 

Lord Whitworih is about three years 
younger than myself, and uinst have 
been born in, or towards, 1754. His 
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father, who had received the honour of 
knighthood, and was likewise a member 
of the house of commons, left at his 
decease a numerous family, involved in 
embarrassed circumstances. Mr. Whit- 
worth, the eldest son, having embraced 
the military profession, served in the 
Guards, and attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel : but, I believe, was more 
distinguished during this period of his 
career by success in gallantries, than by 
any professional merits, or brilliant ser* 
vices. Soon after his thirtieth year he 
quitted the army ; and as his fortune 
was very limited, he next aspired to enter 
the corps diplomatique. The circum- 
stance becoming known to the Queen of 
France, she recommended his interests 
strongly to the Duke of Dorset; who, 
not without great difficulty, obtained at 
length in the year 1786, for his friend, 
the appointment of minister pleni][>oten- 
^iary to the court of Warsaw. I know 
from good authority, that when that 
nomination was bestowed on him, no 
little impediment to his departure arose 
from the want of a few hundred pounds, 
to defray the unavoidable expenses of 
his equipment. The unfortunate Stanis- 
laus Foniatowski then reigned over the 
nominal monarchy of Poland, anU Mr. 
Whitworth gave such satisfaction while 
residing at VVarsaw in his public charac- 
ter, that on a vacancy occurring at 
Petersburgh about two years afterwards, 
he was sent as British envoy to Russia. 
During his residence of eleven or more 
years on the banks of the Neva, he re- 
ceived the order of the Bath, and was 
subsequently raised to the dignity of an 
Irish baron. But as very ample pecu- 
niary resources were necessary for sus- 
taining the dignity of his official situa- 
tion, to support which, in an adequate 
.manner, his salary as minister from the 
British court was altogether unequal, he 
did not hesitate to avail himself of female 
aid. Among the distinguished Indies of 
high rank about Catherine's person at 
that time, was the Countess Gerbetzow, 
who, though married, possessed a very 
considerable fortune at her own disposal. 
Such was her partiality for the English 
envoy, that she in a great measui*e pro- 
vided, clothed, and defrayed his house- 
hold from her own purse. In return for 
such solid proofs of attachment, he en- 



gaged to give her his hand in marriage ; 
a stipulation, the accomplishment of 
which was necessarily deferred till she 
could obtain a divorce from her husband. 
Catherine's brilliant reign being closed, 
and her eccentric successor having 
adopted those pernicious measures which 
within a short period of time produced 
hi^ destruction, Lord Whitworth re- 
turned in 1800 to this country. He 
was then about fifty years of age, and still 
possessed as many personal graces as 
are perhaps ever retained at that period 
of life. 

The Duke of Dorset, whose friendship 
had so eminently conduced to place Lord 
Whitworh in the diplomatic line, had 
already expired in July, 1799, at his 
seat of Knole, in Kent. His decease 
was preceded by a long period of intel- 
lectual decay, or mental alienation, 
during the course of which, comprising 
nearly twenty months, the duchess his 
wife discharged towards him, in a most 
exemplary manner, every conjugal duty 
and office. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir Charles Cope, a baronet of 
Queen Anne's creation, and had com- 
pleted her thirty-second year at the 
time when Lord Whitworth reached 
England. Her person, though not femi- 
nine, might then be denominated hand- 
some ; and, if her mind was not highly 
cultivated or refined, she could boast of 
intellectual endowments that fitted her 
for the active business of life. Under 
the dominion of no passion except the 
love of money, her taste for power and 
pleasure was always subordinate to her 
economy. The attachment to her late 
husband, aided by the decline of his 
intellect, had impelled him not only to 
exclude his nearest collateral heir, the 
present Duke of Dorset, from the suc- 
cession to any part of his landed es- 
tates ; but, in some measure, to sacrifice his 
own son to the interests of the duchess. 
In virtue of the duke's testamentary 
dispositions, she came into immediate 
possession of thirteen thousand pounds 
a year on his demise, besides the borough 
of East Grinstead during her life. So 
great an accumulation of wealth and of 
parliamentary influence had scarcely 
ever vested, among us, in a female, and 
a widow ; especially when Dorset 
House, in Whitehall^ as well as Kaoie« 
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the seat of the earls and dukes of that 
name ever since Elizabeth^ reign, 
eventually passed into her hands. Lord 
Whitworth, though under such obliga- 
tions to the duke^s friendship, yet being 
personally unknown to the duchess, did 
not present himself at her door till to- 
wards the close of the year 1800. But 
the courtship was a short one, and they 
were married in the subsequent month 
of April. 

Meanwhile, the Countess Gerbetzow, 
to whose attachment Lord tVhitworth 
had been so deeply indebted while re- 
sident at Petersburgh, and with whom 
he had contracted such serious contin* 
gent engagements, having succeeded in 
procuring a divorce from her husband, 
left that capital on her way to England. 
At Leipsic, she first read in one of the 
Continental newspapers, that the Du- 
chess of Dorset's nupti'sls with Lord 
Whitworth were expected shortly to be 
celebrated; — a piece of intelligence 
which, however unexpected or alarming 
it might be, only induced her to acceler- 
ate her journey. On her arrival in Lon- 
don, she learned that the union had al- 
ready taken place. Irritated by disap- 
pointment and indignation, she had 
recourse to various expedients for ob- 
taining restitution of the sums that she 
had advanced to her former lover, on the 
faith of his assurances of marriage. Her 
reclamations, which were of too delicate 
and serious a nature to he despised, 
when sustained by such proofs as she 
could produce in confirmation of them, 
at length compelled the duchess, most 
reluctantly, to pay her Muscovite rival 
no less a sum than ten thousand pounds ; 
ihus purchasing the quiet possession of 
B husband, as Mr. Hastings had bought 
the right to a wife, and nearly at as 
exorbitant a price. 

However highly advantageous was 
SQch an alliance for a man whose private 
fortnne was of the most slender descrip- 
tion; yet his political career might pro- 
hably have terminated at this period of 
his life, if the connexion existing between 
his wife and the family of Jenkinson 
had not given it a new impulse. Lady 
Cope, the duchess's mother, a woman 
of uncommon personal beauty, married a 
second time in 1782« the late Charles 
Jenkinson, subsequently created Earl of 



Liverpool. After the peace of Amiens 
in 1802, as it became necessary to send 
an ambassador to the French republic, 
Lord Whitworth was selected for the 
employment. The vast pecuniary re- 
sources which his recent marriage af- 
forded him, of sustaining the unavoidable 
expenses incident to such a mission, 
unquestionably facilitated his nomination. 
It is, however, admitted that he acquitted 
himself with dexterity, calmness, and 
judgment, during the short and stormy 
period that he remained at Paris. On 
his return to England, not occupying a 
seat in either house of parliament, he 
sunk during ten years into comparative 
insignificance. But, in 1813, before 
which time the present Earl of Liverpool 
had attained to the head of the treasury, 
he was once more called, at the advanced 
age of sixty-three, into active public 
employment. The Duke of Richmond'^ 
period of office as lord-lieutenant of Ire' 
land being terminated, Lord Whitworth 
received that high appointment, and was 
created at the same time' an English 
Viscount, Two years later. Lord Liver- 
pool included him among the seven 
individuals then raised to the dignity of 
Earls : while the duchess his wife had 
intermediately derived an augmentation 
of nine thonnand pounds a year, in con- 
sequence of the calamitous death of her 
only son, the young Duke of Dorset, 
killed at the age of little more than 
twenty-one, in an Irish fox-chase. On 
this prodigious elevation stands Lord 
Whitworth at the present moment ; — 
an elevation from which he may be said 
to look down even upon Lord Gwydir, 
hitherto esteemed the most fortunate 
individual of our time. Three females 
of the highest rank, one of them a sove- 
reign ; namely, the late Queen of Fiance, 
the Countess Gerbetzow, and the 
Duchess of Dorset ; successively aided 
his progress in life. Without enquiring 
whether Johnson's remark on **ambi- 
tious love," as being rarely productive 
of happiness, can apply to the case 
before us ; we may nevertheless be 
allowed to doubt whether a humbler 
matrimonial alliance might not have been 
attended with more felicity. If, on 
revisiting his native country, he had 
been united to a woman of inferior for- 
tune and condition, who would probably 
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have given him posterity ; he would cer- 
tainly have presented an'^object of more 
rational envy and reaped, than as the 
second husband of a duchess elevated by 
her connexions to dignities and offices, 
subsisting on her possessions, and who 
will probably ere long inter him with an 
earl's coronet on his coffin. I return to 
Marie Antoinette. 

The late Duke of Dorset himself was 
by vulgar misrepresentation included in 
the list of that princess's pretended lo- 
vers. Unquestionably he enjoyed much 
of her regard and confidence, wiih proofs 
of both which sentiments she honoured 
him during his embassy in France. He 
preserved a letter-case, which I have 
seen, full of her notes addressed to him. 
They were written on private concerns, 
rodimissions that she requested him to 
execute for her, principally regarding 
English articles of dress or ornament, 
wd other innocent or unimportant mat- 
ters. Colonel Edward Dillon, with 
whom I was particularly acquainted, was 
likewise highly distinguished by her. 
He descended, I believe, collaterally, 
from the noble Irish family of the Earls 
of Roscommon, though his father car- 
ried on the trade of a wine-merchant at 
Bordeaux. But he was commonly de- 
nominated •» le Comte Edouard Dillon," 
and '* le beau Dillon." In my estima- 
tion, he possessed little pretension tp the 
latter epithet; bnt he surpassed most 
men in stature, like Lord Whitworth, 
Lord Hugh Seymour, and the other in- 
dividuals on whom the French queen 
cast a favourable eye. That she showed 
him some imprudent marks of predi- 
lection at a ball, which, when they took 
place, excited comment, is frue ; but 
they prove only indiscretion and levity 
on her part. Even the Count d'Artois 
was enumerated among her lovers, by 
Parisian malignity ; an accusation founded 
on his personal graces, his dissolute 
manners, and his state of separation, as 
well as of alienation, from his own wifo. 
The hatred of the populace towards the 
queen became naturally inflamed by this 
supposed mixture of a species of incest 
with matrimonial infidelity ; and it was 
to the base passions of the multitude, 
that such atrocious fabrications were ad- 
dressed by her enemies. 

If Marie Antoinette ever violated her 



nuptial vow (which, however, I am far | 
from asserting), either Count Fersen, or' 
Monsieur de Vaudreuil, were the favour- 
ed individuals. Of the former nobleman,- 
who was a native of Sweden, though of 
Scottish descent, I may hereafter have 
occasion to make mention. Vaudreuil 
had received from nature many qualities, 
personal and intellectual, of the most in- 
gratiating description. The queen de- 
lighting much in his society, he was na- 
turally associated to the parties at Ma- 
dame de Polignac's, where her majesty 
never failed to be present. But there 
were other parties, in which Vaudreuil 
performed a conspicuous part, and re- 
specting which I feel it impossible to 
observe a total silence ; yet of which ii 
is difficult to speak without involuntarily 
awakening suspicions or reflexions inju- 
rious to the memor}' of that princess. 
'I'hey were called ** descampaiivos ;" 
being held in the gardens of Versailles ; 
where, at a spot sheltered from view by 
lofty woods, about forty individuals, iu 
equal numbers of both sexes, all selected 
or approved by the queen, repaired at 
the appointed time. An altar of turf 
being erected, the election of a high priest 
followed ; who, by virtue of his ofiice, 
possessed the power of pairing the dif- 
ferent couples for the space of one hour, 
at his arbitrary pleasure. On pronounc- 
ing the word ** descampativos," they all 
scampered ofif in diflerent directions; 
being however bound by the compact to 
re-assemble at the same place, when the 
hour should be expired. Those persons 
who maintained that the amusement was 
altogether innocent as far as Marie An- 
toinette had in it any participation, ob- 
served that the king repeatedly sanc- 
tioned it by his presence. They added, 
that he appeared to enjoy the diversion 
not less than any other individual of the 
company, and was himself repeatedly 
paired with diflferent ladies. Vaudreuil 
generally performed the function of pon- 
tiflf ; and as that office conferred the 
power, not only of associating the re- 
spective couples, but of nominating his 
own partner, be frequently chose the 
queen. Her enemies, indeed, asserted, 
that one of her principal objects in setting 
on foot the diversion, was to overcome 
by temptation combined with opportu- 
nity, the scrupulous, as well a? tronbie- 
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some fidelitjTf obserTed by Louis to- 
wards her person and bed. In this ex- 
pecution, they preiended, she was suc- 
cessful ; partners, such as would not in- 
terpose any impediments or delays to 
his majesty's wishes, being selected for 
biai by the high priest. That a game^ 
or diversion, such as I have described, 
and other similar amusements which in 
common language we denominate romptf 
did occasionally lake place at Versailles, 
or at Trianon, during the first years after 
Marie Antoinette became queen, when 
she was between twenty and twenty- 
five years of age, admits of no denial. 
I consider them nevertheless to have 
been exaggerated by her enemies, and 
to have been at least as free from stain 
or guilt, as were the romping parties 
which, we know, our own Elizabeth per- 
mitted herself with Admiral Seymour, 
under her brother Edward's reign. Even 
Mary, Princess of Orange, afterwards 
Queen of William the Third, a most ex^ 
emplary and virtuous woman, yet did not 
hesitate at two-and-twenty to receive in- 
structions from the Duke of Monmouth, 
as her dancing master^ while he resided 
at Hague, towards the end of Charles 
ihe Second's reign. The duke, it must 
be remembered, was the handsomest 
man of bis time, and if we may credit 
contemporary authority, the petticoats of 
the scholar were adapted to the lesson. 
But, Louis the Sixteenth might exclaim 
with ihe Mooft 

** 'Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say — my wife is fair , feeds well, loves 

company. 
Is free of speech, sing^, plays, and dances well : 
Where virtue is, these are more virtaous." 

I do not, indeed, mean to maintain 
that the virtue of the late Queen of 
France can be placed on the same level 
with the honour of her two immediate 
predecessors on the French throne ; 
Qimely, Maria Theresa of Spain, con- 
sort of Louis the Fourteenth ; or Maria 
Lesztnska of Poland, the wife of Louis 
the Fifteenth ; — princesses so correct 
in their deportment, that detraction never 
ventured to impute to either of them the 
slightest deviation from propriety of con- 
<iucL But, on the other hand, it ought 
oot to be forgotten, that those queens, 
who iell far below Maria Antoinette in 
7* 



personal, as well as in mental endow- 
ments ; who wanted all her graces, and 
powers of captivating mankind i were 
likewise, each of them, married to 
princes highly adorned by nature, and 
cast in her liiiest mould. Louis theSix" 
teenth might inspire respect, or affection, 
or esteem ; but did not appear, even at 
twenty, made to awaken sentiments of 
love. It demanded consequently a 
stronger principle of moral action to keep 
her in the right path, than might have 
sufficed in the two former instances* 
With Anne of Austria she may be more 
justly compared, whose conjugal virtue 
forms a subject of historic doubt ; neither 
above suspicion, nor yet abandoned to 
censure. Like Aer, Marie. Antoinette 
remained many years a wife before she 
became a mother. The birth of Louis 
the Fourteenth, born after more than 
two«and-twenty years of marriage : es^ 
pecially if we reflect on the extenuated 
state of Louis the Thirteenth at the 
time, whose whole life was a perpetual 
disease ; might well excite doubts of his 
queen's fidelity, in the minds of her con-* 
temporaries. Marie Antoinette brought 
into the world a daughter before the 
expiration of the' ninth year from the 
celebration of her nuptials ; and the 
cause of her not having sooner gratified 
the expectations of the French, by giving 
heirs to the monarchy, — a fact which 
was well known and ascertained, -^ de- 
pended, not on Aer, but on the king, her 
husband. Both princesses were hand- 
some ; both inclined to gallantry and 
coquetry. Anne of Austria manifested 
for Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, na 
less than for Mazarin, as strong a parti- 
ality, and committed acts as imprudent, 
as any which were ever attributed to the 
late Queeti of France. She, — I mean 
Anne of Austria, — passed likewise a 
great part of her life in total separation 
from her unamiable husband; while the' 
utmost external harmony, if not real 
affection, always subsisted between 
Louis the Sixteenth and his consorts 
The balance of reputation between the 
two queens, inclines in favour of the 
latter princess. And how gloriously 
did she redeem the levities, or the indis- 
cretions, committe^d at Trianon, and at 
Versailles ; by the magnanimity which 
she displayed during her confinement in 
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the Tuileries, at the Temple, and in ihe 
Conciergerie I What a display of conju- 
gal duty, and maternal tenderness, did she 
not exhibit; what heroism and resources 
of mind, what superiority even to death, 
did she not manifest, while in the power 
of that atrocious mob of rebels and as- 
sassins, denominated the Republican 
Government ! Whatever may have 
been the measure of her errors while in 
the splendour of royal prosperity, she 
will be ranked by posterity among ihe 
most illustrious, high-minded, and unfor- 
tunate princesses who have appeared in 
modern ages. 

The Count de Provence, who now 
reigns under the name of Louis the 
Eighteenth, attracted in 1784, though so 
nearly allied to the throne, comparatively 
little national attention. In his person, 
and in his demeanor, he resembled the 
king his brother. Both were princes of 
sedentisiry habits ; ill adapted for the 
energies of government in limes of diffi-. 
culty, and scarcely fitted for the 'ordi- 
nary representations of royalty. When 
resident, as he sometimes was, at Paris, 
the Count de Provence held his court at 
the Luxembourg Palace, over which the 
Countess de Balbi presided, though 
with far inferior influence than the Pom- 
padours or the Harrys exercised under 
his grandfather's reign. At no period of 
his life did the sex acquire over him the 
empire possessed by the mistresses of 
Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. As 
the Count and Countess de Provence 
neither had, nnr were expected to have 
any issue, their marriage could be con- 
sidered as little more than a nominal 
' union. The Count d'Artois only, of the 
three brothers, was almost ever seen in 
the capital, where he occasionally re- 
sorted in pursuit of pleasure, when dis- 
gusted with the dulness, insipidity, and 
tranquillity of Versailles. His figure 
was fine, above the middle size, his 
countenance pleasing, and his manners 
corresponded with his appearance : but, 
unfortunately, these exterior advantages 
were unaccompanied with economy, 
prudence, or attention to conciliate gene- 
ral esteem. He was not only supposed 
^) be embued with despotic principles, 
but his profusion had involved him in 
great embatraasments. During his visit 
to Gibraltar, two years earlier, where 



he repaired with the Duke of Bourbon, 
accompanied by some of the yoang 
French nobility, in expectation of mak- 
ing his public entry into that foflress 
after its assumed surrender, he bad ac- 
quired no military reputation. 

His excesses might seem to derive 
some apology from the conduct of his 
wife, who, however destitute of personal 
attractions, yet was accused of great 
irregularities. The proofs were even 
reported to have been so obtrusive, as to 
induce the court of Versailles to inform 
her father, Victor Amadeus the Third, 
King of Sardinia, that it was determined 
to send her back to Turin, in order thai 
he might confine her in his own 
dominions. But his answer instantly 
repressed the intention. ** 1 eduraied 
my daughter," replied he, '* in the 
strictest precepts of virtue and of religion. 
She never had transgressed those rules 
when 1 gave her in marriage to the 
Count d'Artois. If his exannple, or 
licentiousness, increased by the general 
dissolution of manners in the court of 
France, has perverted the mind and 
morals of his wife; let those who have 
produced the evil support its conse- 
quences 1 I will not receive the princess, 
nor permit her to pass my frontiers." 
So spirited and peremptory a refusal 
checked all further ideas of publicly 
disgracing her: but, after the birth of 
the dauphin in 1781, and of a second 
prince in 1785, she became almost 
extinct in the general recollection. Her 
husband no longer observed any mea- 
sures towards her. At his beautiful 
retreat of " Bagatelle" in the •« Bois de 
Boulogne," on the banks of the Seine, 
nearly midway between Versailles and 
Paris; where with great taste, and at a 
vast expense, he had assembled all that 
could minister to voluptuous enjoyment; 
the Count d'Artois, frequently accompa- 
nied by Mademoiselle Coniat (at once 
the Thm8 and the Thalia of that period), 
passed many of his hours, unconscious 
of the gathering tempest. 1 have not 
seen, throughout Europe, an edifice 
where pleasure had concentered more 
objects of gratification, heightened by 
the charms of sculpture, than were dis- 
played in the apartments of *' Bagatelle.'* 
The Duke of Orleans, grandson to the 
celebrated and dissolute Regentof France, 
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was far advanced at this time towards 
bis sixtieth year. Destitute of energy 
of character, or of talents, moderatef un- 
ambitious, retired, he is hardly known 
to posterity, except as the father of a 
man whose criminal ambition eminently 
contributed soon afterwards to the sub- 



November, 1799, when Bonaparte there 
seized on the government, and extin* 
guished the Directory); — lastly, the 
gardens and park, truly royal, extending 
on every side; — ihe»e features might 
fully justify the queen's predilection for 
St. Cloud. When, in addition to two 



version of the house of Bourbon, and of such edifices, one situate in Paris, and 
his country. The duke had been long! the other placed at an inconsiderable 
united in a second marriage with the | distance from its gales, we add the pro- 
Marchioness of Montesson, but the king' digious patrimonial possessions of the 



refused to recognize her as Duchess of 
Orleans. Madame de Genlis, her niece, 
has commemorated the marchioness in 
various parts of her voluminous Memoirs. 
The splendid residence of the Dukes of 
Orleans, the *' Palais Royal," placed in 
the centre of Paris, then contrasted 
strongly with the ruinous palace of the 
Louvre, and the deserted edifice of the 
Tuileries ; both which structures, stretch- 
ing along the bank of the Seine in ne- 
glected majesty, wholly unvisited by the 
sovereign, seemed to reproach his ab- 
sence. The queen had indeed caused 
two or three apartments to be filled up 
in the " Pavilion de Flore," at the ex- 
ircmiiy of one wing of the Tuileries? 
Tvhich commanded a charming view to 
the south, over the quays on both sides 
of the river. There she occasionally 
alighted, when amusement led her to 
visit Paris for a few hours ? but, where 
she had scarcely ever passed even a 
single night, during fourteen years since 
her marriage. So totally abandoned by 
Iiouis the Sixteenth was his own capital, 
previous to the Revolution ; and so unfit 
to receive him had the palace of the 
Tuileries become, in which he subse- 
quently passed near three years ; a nomi- 
nal king, though in effect a prisoner, 
between 1789 and 1792! If ihe *» Pa- 
lais Royal" constituted, in 1784, the 
noblest inhabited fabric of the French 
metropolid ; the palace and gardens of 
St. Cloud, which then belonged not to 
the crown but to the Duke of Orleans, 
presented a far more alluring aspect than 
the same magnificence of Versailles, or 
the joyless and melancholy expanse of 
Marly. lis beautiful, cheerful, and pic- 
turesque position, on a fine eminence 
overhanging the Seine, with the capital 
in full view, yet exempt From its incon- 
veniences; the superb orangery (since 
become classic rtvolutianary ground, in 



Duke of Orleans, scattered throughout 
various provinces of France, from the 
shore of the British Channel to the. 
mountains of Auvergne : we cannot hesi- 
tate fn pronouncing him to have been 
the most powerful, wealthy, and elevated 
subject in Europe* 

Removed by one gradation farther 
from the succession to ihe crown, the 
Prince of Conde might nevertheless be 
considered as hardly inferior to the Duke 
of Orleans,, in all the attributes and accom- 
paniments of grandeur. Descended as 
he was equally from the great Condi^ 
and from the illustrious family of Mont- 
morency, which occupies so high a place 
in the history of France ; in him the mili- 
tary spirit of the Bourbon line had not 
become extinct, as it seemed in some 
measure to have done in the king, 
and in the Count de Provence. He 
had served with distinction in Ger- 
many, during the war of 1755, under the 
late reign, 'i'he ** Palais Bourbon," his 
residence at Pai is, situate on the south- 
ern bank of the Seine, in a much more 
airy and salubrious part of the capita) 
than the ** Palais Royal," might almost 
vie with it in size and splendour. At 
Chanlilly, the Prince of Cond^ main- 
tained a state scarcely less than royal, 
surrounded by every monument of feudal 
magnificence, combined with all the re- 
finements of the eighteenth century. 
His only son, the Duke of Bourbon, 
was little known except by his passion , 
for the, chace ; while the Duke d'En- s^ 
ghien, second in lineal descent from the 
Prince of Conde, whose savage execu- 
tion took place in our own time, had only 
completed his twelfth year. We must 
go back to the thirteenth century, in 
order to find a parallel to this atrocious 
act of blood, when young Ctmradin, heir 
to the crown of Naples, was beheaded by 
the tyrant Charles of Anjou. The Prince 
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of Conti stood last in order among the 
collateral heirs to the throne ; but he had 
DO issue by his consort, a princess of 
Modena, and that branch of the royal 
line has since become extinct. 

In 1784, when nearly eij^ht hundred 
years had elapsed since Hugh Capet 
was proclaimed KingofFrance at Noyon, 
no less a number than fifteen princes, 
all of whom descended from him in the 
male line through Louis the Ninlh (com- 
monly denominated St. Louis), still re- 
mained ; every one competent to wear 
the crown. So uninterrupted a succes- 
sion through so many centuries, might 
well inspire that veneration which *' the 
hoar of ages " invariably excites in the 
human mind. Every circumstance dear 
to recollection, and powerful over the 
afTeciions, conspired indeed to render 
sacred the Capelian race. Charles 
the Fifth, and Charles the Seventh, had 
each in turn rescued France from the 
English yoke. Louis the Twelfth is 
known in history by the title of ** Father 
of his People." To Francis the First 
was due the revival of letters and of arts. 
Henry the Fourth had expelled the 
Spaniards from Paris, and extinguished 
the rebellion of '*ihe League." The 
love of glory, and the national vanity, 
had been gratified to their utmost extent, 
by the conquests, the ostentatious lar- 
gesses, and the magnificence of Louis 
the Fourteenth. A filiation of such 
length in. masculine descent, almost holds 
to prodigy, and has no parallel among 
the ancient, or the modern crowned heads 
of Europe. We justly esteem as already 
old, the reigning house of Oldenburg, by 
which family the Danes have been 
governed in the male line ever since the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Yet, 
how recent is their elevation to the throne 
of Denmark, if compared with that of 
Hugh Capet in the year 087 ; a period 
long anterior to the Norman Conquest ! 
The circumstance appears even mpreen- 
tiUed to admiration, if we contrast it with 
our own fugitive dynasties, which have 
followed each other in such rapid order, 
though all were perpetuated through fe- 
males. To the three Norman princes, 
and the usurper Stephen, succeeded the 
Angevin or French sovereigns, whom 
we commonly call Plantagenets, though 
that name was, in fact, only a badge or dis 



tinction of chivalry ; and who, amidst civil 
wars, caused by disputed tides, maintained 
themselves on our throne considerably 
above three hundred years. They were 
supplanted by a race of fVelsh monarcha, 
sprung from a private gentleman of the 
Isle of Anglesea. We next passed under 
the dominion of a Scottish race, to whom 
a Dutchman was substituted, and we 
are now transferred to a German family. 
From Egbert down to George the Third, 
in the lapse of a thousand years, only one 
real JCnglinhtnan properly so denomi- 
nated, as sprung from a native stock, has 
reigned among us. I mean, the brave 
but unfortunate Harold, who, after strug- 
gling ten months against foreign invaders, 
fell by the stroke of an arrow, at the 
batUe of Hastings, in 1066. Nothing 
except the yielding and passive conduct 
of Louis the Sixteenth, who would not 
resist or arrest insurrection, though he 
saw it organized for his destruction, could 
have overturned a throne so deeply esta- 
blished in opinion as was that of the 
Capets in France ! He was not be- 
headed, like Charles the First, after 
having endeavoured to defend his prero- 
gatives. Louis, more weak than Charles 
the Simple, who was dethroned in the 
tenth century, and died a prisoner at 
Peronne, or than our Henry the Sixth 
seemed to tender his throat to the as- 
sassins. 

Animal magnetism constituted at this 
time the rage in the French metropolis; ; 
of which pretended discovery, Mesmer 
and Deslon claimed the merit. Scarcely , 
could Plato or Epicurus have boasted - 
of more numerous or devoted followers, i, 
than did these empirics. Their school • 
was crowded with disciples, proselytes, . 
or patients, of both sexes, and of all . 
ranks. Seated round a table, amidst the 
appalling magnetic apparatus, with minds * 
already prepared or subdued to the arts , 
of the operator, they waited for the 
shock, or as it was technically termed, . 
the crisis. 

To the celebrated Beaumarchais, the 
Parisians owed the obligation of charm- 
ing their leisure by a dramatic exhibition 
of extraordinary interest. I mean the 
*» Folic Journ^e," or " Le Mariage de 
Figaro." The scene is placed at Seville. 
There is in the very name of Spain 
something that always awakens the ideas 
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of adventare, gallantry, and intrigue : — 
impressions which Gil Bias and Don 
Quixote, Le Sage and Cervantes, have 
tended to excite in the imagination. The 
"Beggar's Opera," when it first ap- 
peared in London, could not have been 
leceived with more enthusiasm, than 
vas manifested for the production of 
Beaumarchais. Figaro attracted as many 
admirers as ever Machealh had done ; 
and Lavijiia Fenton, who played the 
parttof Polly, which character raised her 
to the rank of Duchess of Bolton, could 
not exceed the licentious graces dis- 
played by Mademoiselle Contat, in 
Suzanne, I was present several times 
at the performance, with increased 
pleasure ; though, on account of various 
expressions or allusions contained in it, 
the author and the comedy lay equally 
under the displeasure of the court. 

Among the objects of curiosity then 
to be seen at Paris, was the shirt which 
Henry the Fourth wore when he re- 
ceived his mortal wound from the hand 
of Ravaillac, on the 14th day of May, 
1610. It was exhibited at a booth on 
the " Boulevard de Bondi," accompanied 
wiih every attestation that could identify 
it as the shirt of Henry ; which, having 
become at the time a perquisite of his 
first valet of the bedchamber, had been 
conveyed with care to his descendants, 
and on their extinction, was finally ex- 
posed to sale. The shirt was composed 
of cotton ornamented with a broad lace 
round the collar and the breast. But the 
circumstance that seemed most to prove 
its identity, was the sight of the two frac- 
tures or lacerations produced by the 
assassin's knife. One was comparatively 
>niall; while the other, corresponding 
with the region of the heart, disclosed a 
larger rent or orifice. We know that 
Ravaillac gave the king two stabs : the 
first, on the ribs, when the weapon 
glanced ofiT without inflicting a deep 
wound; the second transfixed the heart, 
and deprived him of life almost on the 
moment ; he being suffocated in his own 
blood, before the coach in which he sale 
could reach the palace of the Louvre, at 
the distance of a few hundred paces. I 
have seen the ^hirt worn by Charles the 
First 00 the scaffold preserved at Lord 
Asbburoham's seat, in Sussex; which 
was transmitted to posterity by a colla* 



teral ancestor of the present earl, who, 
as one of the grooms of the bedchamber, 
attended Charles on the 30th of January, 
1649. Both these shirts appeared to 
have been originally almost steeped in 
blood, though time has discharged from 
them the crimson colour : but they do 
not produce a similar effect on the mind. 
Charles's catastrophe, like that of Louis 
the Sixteenth, excites just compassion. 
Of Henry it may be asserted with truth, 
that though the defect of his character 
were great, he nevertheless occupies the 
highest place in our esteem and affection 
among the kings who have reigned in 
modern Europe. Notwithstanding the 
degree of idolatry which the French 
profess for his memory, we may justly 
remark, that in the lapse of more than 
two hundred years since his assassina- 
tion, no prince of the blood royal has 
ever been christened by the name of 
Henry till Louis the Eighteenth so 
named the Duchess of Berries son. - We 
learn from the ** Memoires de St. Si- 
mon," and from other authentic sources, 
that even the bare mention of his illus- 
trious grandfather was painful to the 
bigoted ears of Louis the Fourteenth. 
The deadly spot of Hugonotism, in- 
effaceable in the estimation of monks 
and Jesuits, adhered to Henry, like the 
poisoned shirt of Nessus, even after his 
re-admission into the catholic church ; 
and cancelled or obscured his heroic ex- 
ertions for the extrication of France from 
foreign and domestic enemies. -Nor did 
Loais, environed with the pomp of Ver- 
sailles, recollect without repugnance, 
how humble were the little courts of Pau 
and of Nerac, concealed among the 
mountains of the Pyrenees, in the dis- 
tant province of Gascony ; where Henry 
passed his youth, an exile and a heretic, 
proscribed or persecuted by the last kings 
of the race of Valois. 

Another monument which arrested my 
attention, was the castle of Yincennes. 
During the course of ten years since 
Louis the Sixteenth's accession in 1774, 
many of the state prisons had been sac- 
ces^ively suppressed and extinguished ; 
a measure originating in the progressive 
spirit of political freedom throughout the 
nation, which required a relaxation of the 
ancient despotism. Among the objects ^ 
of abolition and of retrenchment, these 
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receptacles of ha man misery presented 
themselves to the consideration of the 
Baron de Breteuil, minister of the in- 
terior. On his representation, it was de- 
termined to make a reduction in their 
number, throughout France, and the 
great tower, or *» donjon" of the Castle 
of Vincennes was among the first of 
that description thrown open to curiosity. 
I visited it twice ; the last time in com- 
pany with the present Lord Gwydir, then 
Sir Peter Burrell. Several days had been 
employed, by order of the government, in 
erasing the inscriptions left on the walls 
of the variouH chambers or cells, before 
they were submitted in 1784 to the public 
eye. The genius of History seemed to ac- 
coAipany the visitor of this Gothic palace 
through the dark and winding passages ; 
reminding him at every step, of the 
events that had taken place within its 
gloomy recesses. Here expired our 
Henry the Fifth in 1422, of a disease 
which had nearly cut short Louis the 
Fourteenth's career, but which the ad- 
vanced state of surgical skill in the se- 
venteenth century enabled him to sur- 
mount. Henry disappeared at the mo- 
ment when he was about to ascend the 
throne of France, and in the full vigour 
of his age. Like Alexander in anti- 
quity, he died at thirty-three; withdrawn 
by Providence, as if in mercy to the 
French and English nations. To the 
former, as by his decease, and the long 
minority of his feeble son, the Capetian 
line reconquered their heritage. Not 
less fortunately for us, since the greatest 
national calamities would necessarily 
have resulied from the annexation of 
England lo the French monarchy. Un- 
der such circumstances, if the two coun- 
tries could have permanently remained 
beneath the dominion of one sovereign, 
Paris must have become the principal 
seat of government, while London would 
have sunk, like Dublin, into 4he mere 
residence of a viceroy. 

Here too, at Vincennes, Charles the 
Ninth of France breathed his last in 1574, 
before he had accomplished his twenty- 
fifth year. A prince, whose name, on 
account of the massacre of St. Martho- 
lomew, which took place under his 
reign, is never pronounced without de- 
testation ; but, who possessed many qua- 
lities worthy the throne ; courage, vigi- 



lance, activity, energy, and a love of 
the fine arts in all their branches,~not 
less ardent than inspired his grandfather, 
Francis the First ; if these noble seeds 
had not been choked and perverted to 
purposes of destruction, by his mo- 
ther, Catharine of Medicis ! I con- 
templated with no common interest, 
another vaulted apartment of considera- 
ble size, in which the **• great Conde," 
his brother the Prince of Conti, and 
their brother-in-law the Duke de Lon- 
gueville, were confined during near thir- 
teen months, by Cardinal Mazarin, in 
1650, and the following year. It is cu- 
rious to reflect that the illustrious prince, 
who annihilated the Spanish bands at 
Rocroy, and whose triumphs constitute 
so brilliant a part of the French annala, 
should have passed much of his youth 
and middle life in prison, in exile, or in 
rebellion, amidst privations of every 
kind. My conductor did not omit to 
point out to me the parapet from which 
Francis, Duke de Beaufort, grands^on of 
Henry the Fourth, by Gabriel d'Estree, 
efifected his escape, in 1648, from this 
fortress, after having been shut up in it 
more than five years, by order of Anne 
of Austria, then regent of France. He 
occupied a distinguished place in the 
civil wars of the *' Fronde," under Louis 
the Fourteenth's minority, but is other- 
wise hardly known to posterity. Among 
all the descendants of Henry by Ga- 
brielle, the Duke de Venddme alone, his 
great grandson, who, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, commanded 
the armies of Philip the Fifth in Spain 
with so much glory, seemed to inherit 
any portion of Henry's military talents. 
Philip remarking to htm this circum- 
stance, and observing that neither his fa- 
ther nor grandfather had been distin- 
guished in the field, '* Sire,'* — answered 
the duke, ** c'est que je tire nion genie 
de plus loin,*^ 

Among all the attributes or instra- 
ments of despotism, there is not one 
which impresses the mind with more ab- 
horrence, or awakens images of a more 
hateful description, than a state prison. 
Bonaparte, contemplated in the character 
of a destroyer, is not equally odious, as 
when we see in him a jailor. Perhaps 
we should not exaggerate, if we assume 
that in the progress of his flagitious in* 
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vasion of Spain, and in the calamitouii 
retreat from Moscow, he sacrificed to his 
policy, to his ambition, or to his enmi- 
ties, half a million of haman beings.—- 
Tel does he excite far more detestation, 
when his name is coupled with those 
of the Duke d'Enghien, of Toussaint-^ 
L'Oayerture, of Pichegru, and of Cap- 
tain Wright ; all of whom we suppose to 
have been sacrificed in different ways, 
by his secret orders, in the gloom of 
their ceils. When Gray exclaims, 

" Te towers of JulioirLondon^s lasting ihame, 
With many a foal and midnight murder fed V 

we seem to behold passing before us the 
shades of those royal and noble victims, 
who in different ages have fallen beneath 
the dagger, or by more concealed and 
atrocious means. Such as the Tower of 
liondon is described by Gray, were the 
castles appropriated to the reception of 
slate criminals under Louis the Thir- 
teenth, when Cardinal Richelieu filled 
them with the first nobility of France, 
Many of the memoirs written during that 
period of time, and transmitted to us, 
were composed by persons immured in 
the Basiile, at Vincennes. The arbitrary 
temper of Louis the Fourteenth, inflamed, 
during the last thirty years of his reign, 
by a spirit of intolerant bigotry, main- 
tained the same detestable system, and 
crowded with unfortunate individuals, 
ihe furiresses allotted for their detention. 
We may see in the charming Memoirs 
of Madame de Stahl, who was herself a 
prissoner in the Bastile, how full were its 
apartments between 1717 and 1720, 
during the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans. The conspiracies of various 
kinds, set on foot under the auspices of 
Philip the Fifth, King of Spain, in order 
to dispossess that prince of the supreme 
authority in France, compelled him, con- 
trary to his natural disposition, to im- 
mure his enemies in the various castles 
scattered throughout the French terri- 
tories. Li>ui9 the Fifteenth, indolent, 
as well as unfeeling in his natural dispo- 
sition ; and towards the conclusion of his 
career, lost, like Tiberius at Caprsea, to 
shame and to public decorum ; allowed 
his ministers or his mistresses to issue 
•*fa/rw de eacfiet,^' on the slightest 
pretences. But the natural benignity of 



his successor, however torpid, led him 
to reject all measures of severity. It 
was more in consequence of the relaza* 
tion of the royal power, than from the 
exertion of its despotism, that the mo- 
narchy was first shaken, and finally sob* 
verted. When, in July, 1789, the insur- 
gent populace, aided by the ** Gardes 
Fran9aises," burst into the Bastile, they 
found throughout that edifice only seven 
captives. A century earlier, in 1689, if 
a similar insurrection had taken place, 
every subterranean dungeon, cell, and 
chamber, on the different floors, up to the 
calottet or circular vaulted rooms in 
which the towers all terminated, would 
have exhibited one or more unfortunate 
tenants. So much had the humane cha* 
racter of the monarch, aided by the spirit 
of the times, already mitigated the kingly 
authority, previous to the commence- 
ment of thd French revolution ! 

Conversing, in the month of June, 1798, 
with Sir Sydney Smith, who was then 
in London, relative to his detention in 
the Temple, from which prison he had 
effected his escape only about four 
weeks ; he assured me that in the room 
which had been occupied by Louis XVL 
where he was himself confined during 
ihree-and-twenty months, there remained 
no inscription, trace, or vestige of that 
ilUfated prince, — so carefully had they 
been all erased. But, he added, that he 
had himself left, in a very obscure corner 
of the chamber, a short note addressed 
to Bonaparte ; who, he doubted not, 
would, sooner or later, suceed him there. 
He repeated to me the words of the 
billet, which contained some advice to 
Napoleon, accompanied with very severe 
animadversions on the conduct of the 
Directory. Sir Sydney told me that the 
jailor or keeper of the Temple had 
allowed him to sup in Paris, not less 
than twelve different evenings, during 
his abode in that prison. On these oc- 
casions, he always pledged his word of 
honour to be there again by a certain 
hour, never exceeding half-past nine ; 
and he fulfilled his engagement with 
scrupulous exactitude. Little difficulty, 
he said, was experienced in getting him 
out of the Temple ; but very great pre- 
cautions became necessary to secure his 
return vUo it, undiscovered. — Nearly 
about the same period, I bad more than 
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one conversation with Lieutenant Wright, 
Sir Sydney's brave and unhappy com- 
rade, who had been shut up with him in 
the Temple. As he was captured with 
Sir Sydney at the time when the frigate 
having grounded near the mouth of the 
Seine, not far from Havre de Grace, sur- 
rendered to the enemy ; so he likewise 
recovered his liberty in May, ITSOS. On 
the 15lh of the following month, I called 
on Mr. Wright at the Prince of Wales's 
Hotel, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
when he made me the following recital. 
" I was confined," said he, " for nearly 
two years, in the room where the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
had been immured. My first employment 
was to ascertain by a most minute and 
accurate search over every part of the 
chamber, whether either she, or her 
daughter, or the Princess Elizabeth her 
sister-in-law, had left behind them any 
memorial of their residence. After the 
strictest examination, I could discover 
only two such indications. The first 
was an inscription, as I apprehend, in 
the queen's hand-writing, and contained 
these few words : 

< La tour du Temple est TEnfer/ 

Near it were two marks, one above the 
other, scratched on the wall, which, I 
imagine, indicated the respective height 
of her two children. The second in- 
scription, which had been pricked or 
delineated by Madame Royale, was to 
this effect : 

< Marie Thereee Charlotte eat la plus mal- 
hcureuse personne da mondc. EHe ne j 
peut pas recevoir des nouvelles de son ! 
pere, ni de ra mere, qaoique die Cett ' 
demands milles fois.' 

No doubt, these lines were written sub- 
sequent to the separation of that unhappy 
family." 

I copied them, as they here appear, 
from the original paper in Sir Sydney 
Smith's possession. The inaccuracies 
of expression, by which the princess 
used recevoir instead o^ procurer, and the 
word ^^VesC* where she should have 
written ** /'«£/," when venting her woes, 
like the daughter of Pandion, to the walls 
of her prison; — these errors cannot 
surprise, if we reflect that she was only 



thirteen years and eight months old at. 
the time when she accompanied her 
father and mother to the Temple. After 
that lamentable day, her mind could not 
have been in a state to receive many aids 
of education or improvement. 

Before I quit the subject of the Tem- 
ple, I canndt help remarking on the 
singular fact of Napoleon's having demo- 
lished that edifice to the last stone. I 
visited the spot where it once stood, 
three times in the course of the year 
1816. Grass now covers the place ; and 
small stakes, driven into the ground, 
from one to the other of which cords are 
stretched, mark the exact figure, as well 
as dimensions, of the two turrets where 
the king, queen, and royal family were 
confined. Not a remain of the ancient 
structure exists, more than survives of 
Babylon or of Troy. What were the 
motives that impelled the Corsicaa 
emperor to level it with the earth ? Cer- 
tainly, not attachment, or respect, or 
commiseration*' for the Bourbons, whom 
he persecuted, dreaded, and destroyed 
when they fell into his power. It can 
only be explained on the supposition, 
universally credited at Paris, that he re- 
garded the castle which had immured the- 
last sovereigns of the Capelian line, as a 
building of evil omen, on which he 
feared to ^x his eyes^ within whose 
walls, that had so often witnessed the 
piercing lamentations of the illustrious 
captives there detained, a change of for- 
tune might at any moment confine him- 
self. He therefore commanded and com- 
pleted its demolition. 

The English ministers of the year 
1815 have incurred some censure for 
having transferred Napoleon, when he , 
threw himself on their generosity, to a ' 
rock in the other hemisphere. But, . 
what fortress could securely hold an in- , 
dividual of such colossal dimensions? 
Happily, we have no stale prisons. 
Neither Dumbarton Castle, nor the 
Tower of London would have been a 
safe place of detention. A popular ' 
commotion might set him free at any 
moment, and place him at the head of a 
revolutionary army in the centre of the 
kingdom. The consciousness tliat he 
existed in the midst of us, must have 
operated of itself to produce insurrection. 
It was of the last necessity, to remove 
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bim to a distance from Europe. But, 
to irritate him, after hia fatl, by perpetual 
insults ; to send out a governor for the 
express purpose, and to accelerate his 
end by premeditated acts of unnecessary 
severity ; for these infractions of hu- 
manity, our ministers must answer to 
posterity. 

October. -^ A singular accident befell 
the king soon after my return from Paris 
to London, which, however, was hap- 
pily unattended with any injurious con- 
sequences during the whole course of his 
reign, as he discharged scrupulously the 
greai duties imposed on him by Provi- 
dence, when he was placed at the head 
of the British empire and constitu- 
tion ; 80 he did not fail in regularly per- 
forming the minor obligations required 
of him in his kingly character. Among 
tile latter functions, was comprehended 
the act of holding levees and drawing- 
rooms. With such punctual and unre- 
mitting accuracy did he receive the com- 
pliments of his nobility and gentry at St. 
James's, that, during winter, two weekly 
levees always took place ; namely, on 
the Wednesday and the Friday ; to 
which was added a third, during the 
meeting of parliament after Christmas, 
00 Mondays, intended particularly for 
members of the house of commons. The 
queen generally held her drawing-room 
every Thursday throughout the winter, 
at which his majesty never failed to be 
present; thus devoting a large portion 
of fonr mornings out of seven, for a great 
part of the year, to this tiresome cere- 
mony. It must, however, be owned 
that no prince ever seemed to suffer less, 
while so employed, than George the 
Third. Far from endeavouring to ac- 
celerate its termination, he always ap- 
peared desirous of prolonging it. I have 
frequently seen -him detain the queen 
more than half an hour, after she had 
done the honours of the circle, and 
seemed extenuated with fatigue, while 
be engaged in an endless teU'd'tele with 
a foreign minister or an agreeable cour- 
tier. No princess in Europe conducted 
herself with more suavity, ease and con- 
descension, in her own drawing-room, 
th^n did her present majesty. In that 
act, as in every other throughout her 
whole life, she has evinced excellent 
common sense, great command over 
8 



herself, and admirable judgment. Dur- 
ing more than half a century that she 
has resided in this island, placed con- 
tinually in most delicate and difficult cir- 
cumstances, she has not made a single 
false step. In consequence of the fre- 
quency and regularity of levees, they 
were often thinly attended ; and it was 
not unusual for the king, who always 
came early to St. James's, to find him- 
self ready for commencing the ceremony 
before a sufficient number of persons had 
assembled for the purpose. He then 
usually sent out the groom of the bed- 
chamber in waiting, to reconnoitre the 
grouild, and to report to him on the sub- 
ject. His levees were held (most ap- 
propriately) in a bedchamber of very 
moderate dimensions, joining the closet^ 
properly and technically so denominated, 
into which he generally retired when 
the levee concluded. That bed-chamber 
might with reason be deemed classic 
ground, as in it took place the birth of 
James the Second's son, in 1688. The 
foreign ministers ranged themselves at 
the levees of George the Third, from 
the fireplace, along the foot of the bed. 
With those representatives of crowned 
heads, his majesty rarely failed to enter 
into difluse conversations ; so that by 
the time he Approached the door of the 
apartment, he commonly found a great 
crowd pressing for notice. As he talked 
with one individual, he cast his regards, 
from time to time, on the person who 
stood next ; thus anticipating, and pre- 
paring himself, before he began a new 
dialogue. 

I observed that an accident befell the 
king, which might have been followed 
by serious consequences. It happened 
in the following manner. Towards the 
beginning of October, his majesty, whose 
punctuality in holding his levees I 
have already noticed, leaving Windsor, 
set out on horseback from the Queen's 
Lodge, at half-past eight on a Wednes- 
day morning, notwithstanding the very 
threatening aspect of the weather. He 
was only attended by Major Manners 
(now the general of that name), who 
happened to be his equerry in waiting, 
and a groom. Before they reached 
Colnbrook, it began to rain with violence; 
but the king, -wrapping himself in his 
grjBat-coat, pushed on at greater speed. 
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As he passed over Turnham Green, a 
coODtryman, dressed in a common smock- 
frock, mounted on a sort of cart-house, 
and advancing at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour, encountered him. His 
majesty attempting to pass between him 
and a loaded wagon going towards Lon- 
don, received a blow on one of his knees 
from the man, and had nearly been thrown 
upon the wagon. Major Manners, who 
was close behind, and who saw the ac- 
cident without being able to prevent it, 
riding up to the fellow, while he doubled 
his horsewhip, after some execrations, 
exclaimed, *' You scoundrel, don't you 
see it is the king?'* The unfortunate 
countryman, thus rudely accosted, re- 
maining motionless and speechless, 
while Manners and the servant both 
seemed about to inflict chastisement 
on him ; the king instantly interposed. 
*' Don't strike him on any account," 
said his majesty. ** He has hurt my 
knee ; but it was altogether an accident. 
I shall receive no injury from it." So 
saying, he continued his journey to- 
wards London. General Manners as- 
sured me, that on looking back, so long 
as he could perceive the man, he re- 
mained still nearly in the same attitude 
and posture like a person overcome with 
amazement, in the middle of the high 
road. Before noon his majesty arrived 
at the queen's house, and his first en- 
deavour was exerted to procure somear- 
quebusade: but, in consequence of the 
violence of the rain, all the domestics 
assuming as certain that he would come 
in a carriage, and would drive straight 
to St. Jamen's, scarcely any person could 
be found jn attendance. A maid-servant 
having at length brought him the arque- 
^usade, his majesty pulled down his 
stockings ; and while Manners held the 
bottle, the king rubbed his knee, which 
was black, and had received a great con- 
tusion. But, after having plentifully 
bathed the part affected, he immediately 
got into his sedan chair, repaired to St. 
James's, dressed himself, and held his 
levee, precisely as though no misadven- 
ture had befallen him. 

Novtniber, — In the autumn, the king 
availing himself of Lord Waldegrave's 
decease, who was colonel of the Cold- 
stream regiment of Guards, conferred 
the command on his own second son, 



Prince Frederic. About a month subse- 
quent, his majesty created him Duke of 
York and Albany ; by the former of 
which titles he has since been known, 
instead of Bishop of Osnabrugh, as he 
was previously designated in common 
conversation. Desirous to remove him 
from the society of his elder brother, 
and at the same time to render him ac- 
quainted with Germany, particularly the 
Electoral dominions ; George the Third, 
as early as the close of the year 1781, 
had sent him over to Hanover. From 
that city, which constituted his residence 
and his head-quarters, he made occa- 
sional excursions to the Prussian, Saxon, 
and Austrian courts ; with a view princi- 
pally to the attainment of military know- 
ledge, in order that he might in due time 
fill the important post of commaoder-in- 
chlef, destined for him by his father, 
George the Second had in like manner 
placed his second son at the head of the 
British army. That the present king, 
from a very early age, regarded Fre- 
deric with predilection, is a fact loo well 
known to need any proof. Nor can we 
wonder at his feeling a preference to- 
wards a prince, in whose person, man- 
ners, and the leading features of his cha- 
racter or deportment, he beheld himself 
much more faithfully reflected than in 
the Prince of Wales. 

The political sky being now calm, 
and the first minister confirmed in power, 
towards the conclusion of November two 
creations took place, on which the eyes 
of the whole kingdom were turned with 
interest. I have already had occasion to 
remark, that with the late Marquis of 
Rockingham, who died in July, 1782, 
expired the gradation or title of marquis 
in this country. During nearly two 
years and a half, that rank of the peerage 
was, if I may so express myself, blotted 
out of the Red Book of England, while 
three marquisates then existed in Scot- 
land. In Ireland the title had never been 
introduced. To this rank, therefore. 
Earl Temple and the Earl of Shelburne 
were now raised. The former noble- 
man, who stood in a close degree of con- 
sanguinity to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, — besides his hereditary claiiifs, 
and his vast landed property, sustained 
by great parliamentary interest, might 
justly plead his recent services to the 
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BOVBveign. He first of all the nobility 
in the realm, having demanded an audi- 
ence of the king, had disclosed to him 
the dangerons nature of Fox's " East 
India Bill," and its provisions as they re- 
garded the crown ; facts which impelled 
his majesty to adopt vigorous measures 
for arresting its further progress. The 
title of Buckingham was conferred on 
him; which as a dukedom awakens 
recollections that carry us back to the 
Tudor, and even to the Plantagenel 
times. It was revived by James the 
First, in the person of his favourite Vil- 
liers. Queen Anne bestowed, on Shef- 
field Earl of Musgrave, the dukedom, 
not of Buckingham, but of Buckingham- 
shire. In consequence of Lord Tem- 
ple's being raised to the marquisate, the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had been 
previously accustomed to omit the last 
syllable, and to call as well as to sign 
himself Buckingham^ became compel- 
led to resume the former denomination 
and signature : a necessity with which 
he somewhat reluctantly complied. The 
Marquis of Buckingham, like his two 
younger brothers, possessed strong intel- 
lectual powers, sustained by a most reten- 
tive memory, by habits of application, and 
inexhaustible information upon almost 
every subject. While lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, during 'the Earl of Shelburne's 
administration, I believe he gave as much 
satisfaction to the nobility and people of 
that island, as any man couM do whose 
disinclination to wine or conviviality led 
him to pass little time at table, and to 
devote himself almost entirely to the 
labour of the cabinet. His faculties 
appear nevertheless to have been adapt- 
ed more to ornament private life, than 
for conducting public business. By his 
hasty acceptance of the post of secre- 
tary of state in December, 1783, and his 
still more hasty resignation of it, scarcely 
forty-eight hours afterwards, he had 
nearly overset Pitt's administration be- 
fore it was well constituted. To the 
office of first lord of the admiralty, he 
always anxiously aspired ; but Fortune 
was not equally propitious to his wishes, 
as she had shown herself to those of the 
Duke of Richmond, in placing him at 
the head of the ordnance. During Pitt's 
long ministry. Lord Buckingham's ta- 
lents were only once called out« as lord- 



lieutenant of Ireland, after the Duke of 
Rutland's death ; and he passed his life 
in dignified repose at Stow ; residing lit- 
tle in London, nor appearing often in the 
house of peers. On the arrival of Louis 
the Eighteenth and his expatriated fa- 
mily in this country, when compelled to 
quit the Russian territories, the noble 
hospitality with which he received, 
lodged, and entertained those illustrious 
fugitives, excited high admiration. They 
were treated by him and the marchioness 
with the same honours and testimonies 
of respect (even to the formalities of 
royal etiquette, none of which were 
omitted), as if the king had been seated 
on the throne of his ancestors, and had 
visited England merely for amusement. 

If the dignity bestowed on Lord Tem- 
ple awakened attention, much greate* 
speculation arose on the supposed mo* 
tives of the minister, for elevating the 
Earl of Shelburne to the same rank in 
the peerage, by the title of Lansdown. 
An evident coldness, if not alienation, 
had long subsisted between him and 
Pitt ; nor had Lord Shelburne taken any 
part in the discussions in the upper house 
of parliament, during the course of the 
late session. At the time of his resig- 
nation in February, 1783, reports inju- 
rious to his public character had been 
industriously spread by his political ene- 
mies. Pitt defended him, it is true, in 
the house of commons, with indignant 
warmth, from those aspersions ; but it 
was naturally demanded by men atten- 
tive to the course of events, Why, if 
Mr. Pitt is convinced of the falsity of 
such imputations, did he not associate 
his former principal to the new cabinet, 
when he himself became first minister in 
the following month of December? I 
confess that this fact appeared to me, for 
a long time, difficult of solution or of 
explanation, except by supposing that 
Pitt had discovered reasons for believing 
the charges to be true, which he had an- 
tecedently reprobated, as destitute of 
foundation. But I am inclined, on more 
recent information, to consider the accu- 
sations as altogether calumnioos. The 
elevation of Lord Shelburne from the 
rank of an English baron, to which dig* 
nity his father had been raised by George 
the Second in 1760, to that of a marquisi 
thus overleaping two gradations of the 
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British peerage, might he considered by 
his former political pupil as an ample re- 
muneration for having originally brought 
him forward into administration. The 
title of Shelburne, it should be remem- 
bered, was only an Irish earldom. I 
know, indeed, that the marquisate was 
understood to have been given^ and 
to have been accepted as a receipt in 
full for all past demands ; but that it 
did not produce any cordial co-opera- 
tion or union between the giver and 
the receiver, became fully manifest by 
Lord Lan?down*s subsequent conduct in 
parliament. 

December. — As if Pitt had intended 
to show that the augmentation of rank 
conferred on Lord Shelburne, was de- 
signed to operate as an extinguisher on 
all prospective expectations of employ- 
ment; the cabinet oflice of privy seal, 
which, ever since the Duke of Rutland's 
nomination to the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland, had been put into commission, 
was now filled up with the name of Earl 
Gower. That nobleman, who had pre- 
viously occiipied the post of president of 
tlie council, made way for Lord Cam- 
den ; facilitating probably thereby his 
own elevation, within little more than a 
year, to the same rank which had just 
been bestowed on Lord Temple, and 
on Lord Shelburne. Early in 1786 he 
waif created Marquis of Stafford. His 
abilities were moderate, but his person 
and manners had in them great dignity. 
His vast property, when added to his 
alliances of consanguinity, or of mar- 
riage, with the first ducal families in this 
country ; the Rutlands, Bedfords, Dor- 
sets, and Bridgcwaters ; rendered him 
one of the most considerable subjects in 
the kingdom. 

At this time, having survived the tem- 
pests by which the capital and the court 
had been so long agitated, expired Dr. 
Samuel Johnson : a name which cannot 
be pronounced without veneration! I 
consider him as the most illustrious and 
universal man of letters whom I have 
personally known in my time ; because 
I contemplate Burke more as an orator 
than as an author, whatever fame he may 
have acquired by his writings. Gibbon's 
reputation, however deservedly high, is 
limited to a single branch of composi- 
tion, and to a single work. With Hume 



and Robertson, I was not acquainted. 
Adam Smith, Jacob Bryant, and Horace 
Walpole — all of whom I knew^mi- 
nent as were their talents, could not, on 
the whole, .sustain a competition with 
Johnson. Those persons, who, like 
Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, cannot dis- 
pense with elegance of manners, and 
who prefer urbanity before the greatest 
intellectual powers, must necessarily 
have estimated Johnson as ** a respecta- 
ble hottentot." Such he frequently was 
when in company. Such I have, 
myself, found him. But such, likewise, 
as we know, was Swift, whose cynical 
and morose temper often set at defiance 
all the rules of polished society. With 
Addison, it has always appeared to me 
that Johnson may be more aptly com- 
pared, than with any other writer of emi- 
nence who flourished during the course 
of the eighteenth century. Both were 
moralists, both poets. Both have left 
us their travels ; Addison, through Italy; 
Johnson, to the Hebrides. As the for- 
mer composed only one tragedy, ** Calo," 
so the latter produced only a single 
tragic piece, ** Irene." If, as must be 
allowed, the superiority in that walk of 
composition rests decidedly with Addi- 
son ; we shall probably be led to admit, 
on the other hand, that none of his poeti- 
cal works, neither ** Blenheim," nor 
the ** Letter to the Earl of Halifax," 
elegant and classic as they are, can be 
placed in competition with the '* Imita- 
tions of the Third, and of the Tenth, 
Satires of Juvenal." •» The Rambler." 
though not equal to " The Spectator," 
yet cannot be rated very far below it. 
And, after discussing their respective 
merits as men of genius, what shall we 
say to the labours of Johnson ? His 
Dictionary stands alone as a monument 
of human ability, perseverance and 
knowledge. We can oppose to it no- 
thing on the part of Addison. It is true 
that he wrote a comedy, on which expe- 
riment Johnson never ventured : but 
•* The Drummer," though it may serve 
to prove that Addison could woo the 
comic muse (just as '* The Mourning 
Bride" may be cited to show that Con- 
greve could compose a tragedy); yet 
does not serve greatly to augment the 
measure of his fame. Besides, '* Ras- 
selas" more than counterbalances it. 
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On the whole, I believe, that in 1818, 
the name of Addison may stand highest 
in general estimation : but I am by no 
means sure of its maintaining that pre- 
eminence a ceutury hence. Notwith- 
standing his constitutional fear of disso- 
laiion, Johnson died at last with great 
serenity and resignation; preserving un- 
diminished his faculties, at more than se- 
venty-five ; a prerogoraiive denied by 
Providence (o Swift. He was followed 
to the grave by Burke, who had not 
omitted to visit him during his illness ; 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by many 
other men of literary eminence. He has 
no monument erected to him in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; nor did he indeed need any 
sepulchral honours, inscriptions, or 
panegyrics : Bos well has transmitted 
him to the latest posterity. The flat 
stone that covers his remains in Poet*s 
Corner, on which I have lately stood, 
awakens involuntary sentiments of ad- 
miration and respect. 

January, 1785. — We are now ar- 
rived at a period of time, which presents 
a striking contrast to the portion of George 
the Third's reign that we have hitherto 
reviewed. From the meeting of parlia- 
ment, towards the close of 1780, down 
to its dissolution in March, 1784, the 
whole interval exhibits a scene of fer- 
mentation, approaching to convulsion. 
Twice the government had been wholly 
suspended. First, during six weeks 
subsequent to Lord Shelburne's resigna- 
tion in February, 1783 ; and again, for a 
considerably longer space, while Pitt 
and the coalition contended for power. 
Five administrations had rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other. Even when Pitt, 
having finally surmounted all opposition, 
might be said almost to dictate his plea- 
sure to the new parliament ; yet the 
troubled waves did not instantly subside. 
The great struggle carried on in West- 
minster, which was ultimately decided 
in Fox's favour, by ** the interposition of 
female charms," far more than by his 
own exertions, or the efforts of his 
friends ; had no sooner terminated, than 
his persecution commenced within the 
walls of the house of commons. Over- 
borne by numbers, he could only appeal 
to the justice of another session, and to 
the operatioD of time on the minds of his 
opponents. The new «* East India Bill," 
8» 



which followed, gave rise to the most 
acrimonious discussions. But, with the 
prorogation, a calm took place ; and from 
the autumn of 1784, down to that of 
1788, the sterility of political events 
may be said to equal their multiplicity 
and importance during the four preceding 
years. The court of George the Third 
— if a prince who led a patriarchal life 
in the bosom of his family could be said 
properly to have had any court — never 
furnished other than scanty materials ; 
and parliament, subdued by the ability, 
or captivated by the eloquence of Pitt, no 
longer presented an arena on which the 
two candidates for power triumphed in 
their turn. Fox, supported only by a 
few steady adherents, still maintained 
indeed an unequal conflict ; but, till the 
king's alarming seizure, and temporary 
privation of intellect in October, 1788, 
took place, administration scarcely ac- 
knowledged any limits to their Influence 
over the legislative body. 

25M January, — A species of com- 
pulsory unanimity characterized the 
opening of the session. The minister, 
probably mindful of the severe animad- 
versions which had been thrown upon 
the prolixity, as well as on the ambiguity 
of the speech pronounced by his majesty, 
two years earlier, when the Earl of Shel- 
burne presided in the councils of the 
crown, and when he was himself chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; seemed on the 
present occasion to have studied brevity, 
if not perspicuity. Lord Surrey never- 
theless rising, not only demanded an 
explanation of various obscure passages 
contained in it; but arraigned its general 
composition, as presenting matter of 
strong disapprobation, or rather of alarm ; 
while Burke accused the administration 
of renewing in their persons the " Tyrii 
bilingues'' o( Virgil. No division was, 
however, attempted. Every thing bent 
before the new minister ; and such un- 
questionably would have been the spirit 
manifested by the house, if Pitt had 
limited his demands to measures of gene- 
ral or of national policy. The junc- 
tion of Lord North and Fox, followed at 
a short interval by their "East India 
Bill," had excited such universal con- 
demnation, that it became necessary for 
Pitt to commit some act by which be 
should diminish his high reputation 
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before his opponents could at all contend 
with him in parliament. During the 
whole period of time since the elevation 
of the Hanover family to the throne, no 
house of commons, in the lapse of seventy 
years, had been chosen on principles so 
pure as the body of men who met in 
1784. Scarcely any money was dis- 
bursed by the treasury, at least on this 
side of the Tweed, for the purpose of 
securing elections. Enthusiasm and 
loyalty, or, as Fox pretended, imposture 
and delusion, rendered almost unneces- 
sary such unconstitutional means of pro- 
curing support. It forms matter of re- 
gret, that Pitt should have lent himself 
to acts which could be interpreted as 
vindiciive, or allied to the spirit of per- 
secution. But, no sooner did he adopt 
those measures, than he instantly found 
the limit of his own ascendancy over the 
very individuals who on almost all other 
points followed him with a sort of im- 
plicit submisi>inn. 

The scrutiny, granted by the high 
bailiiT of Westminster, while he at the 
same time refused to make any return of 
members, as the precept enjoined him to 
do, formed in itself a violation of the con- 
stitution. It was besides most oppressive 
towards Fox, who ought to have been 
^seated, leaving Sir Cecil Wray to seek 
redress by petitioiv Even Lord Hood 
seemed to forget his own dignity, while 
thus acquiescing in his exclusion from 
the house of commons, with a view to 
favour the ministerial purposes. West- 
minster remained wholly unrepresent- 
ed. Meanwhile the scrutiny proceeded, 
though, of necessity, with a slow pace ; 
the expense attending it, which was 
enormous, being supported by the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Portland, and the other 
great leaders of the Whig party ; as Fox 
possessed no funds whatsoever, and 
scarcely could raise money sufficient for 
his personal subsistence. His creditors 
had even become so numerous or impor- 
tunate about this time, that his effects 
and books being seized at his lodgings, 
contiguous to Brookes's, in St. Jameses 
street, and sold ; he was reduced, during 
a few days or weeks, to take refuge at 
the house of a friend, Mr. Moore, in 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly. Dudley 
Long, who has since assumed the name 
of North, and who represented the bo- 



rougli of Grimsby in successive pariia* 
ments, enjoyed a distinguished place in 
Fox's friendship. He was, indeed, one 
of Fox's most steady adherents, and had 
been destined for the office of a supreme 
counsellor in Bengal, if the memorable 
*• East India Bill" of 1783 had been 
carried into effect. Few men of his time 
possessed greater convivial powers, en- 
livened by wit. Fox, whose pecaniary 
embarrassments were universally recog- 
nized, being attacked by a severe indis- 
position, which confined him to his apart- 
ment, Dudley Long frequently visiied 
him. In the course of conversation, Fox 
alluding to his complaints, remarked that 
he was compelled to observe much regu- 
larity in his diet and hours ; adding, *^ I 
live by rule, like clock-work." '* Yes," 
replied Dudley, ** I suppose you mean 
that you go tick, tick, tick" 

1st— 9th February. — V^elbore Ellis, 
the patriarch of the opposition, com- 
menced the proceedings relative to the 
Westminster scrutiny, by moving for the 
attendance of the high bailiff at the bar. 
His examination, followed by that of his 
two assessors, Mr. Hargrave, and Arthur 
Murphy (the latter of whom has at- 
tained to higher eminence in our time, 
as a nian of letters, than to legal distinc- 
tion in Westminster Hall), — was ac- 
companied by circumstances of great 
party violence. Corbett, the high bailiff, 
assailed by questions calculated to force 
from him disclosures favourable to Fox, 
manifested not only reluctance in answer- 
ing, but ingenuity in evading inquiries. 
At the head of the ministerial advocates 
and defenders, stood forward Lord Mul- 
grave, who might be considered as in the 
high road to a British peerage. To that 
dignity he had indeed some pretensions, 
being descended in the maternal line from 
the celebrated Lord Hervey, the Sporut 
of Pope ; as well as from the Annesleys, 
Earls of Anglesea. After having stre- 
nuously supported, during successive 
sessions, the Earl of Sandwich, then 
first lord of the admiralty ; he had fol- 
lowed Dundas's example, by joining the 
new administration. While Murphy re- 
mained under examination. Fox perceiv- 
ing his dislike to give evidence on certain 
points connected with the scrutiny, ob- 
served that ** the gentleman seemed un* 
willing to make a plain answer to a plain 
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qaestion." Lord Malgrave instantly 
rising, severely animadverted on Fox's 
expression, as not only unbecoming, but 
insulting to Murphy. Far, however, 
from conceding or apologizing. Fox re- 
peated it ; adding, '* The noble lord may 
assume, if he pleases, the office of my 
censor. There is no man in this as- 
sembly whose censure I hold in less 
consideration. But he never shall com- 
pel me to retract a single syllable of my 
assertion." 

9th February. — Ellis having moved 
for an immediate return of the precept t 
the debate which ensued brought for- 
ward to public notice, for the first time, 
one of the most accomplished orators and 
individuals whom we have beheld in our 
day. I mean, Mr. William Windham. 
He had been chosen member for the city 
of Norwich, at the late general election, 
notwithstanding his Well-known predi- 
lection for Fox, and his slender patri- 
monial properly, which then scarcely 
exceeded twelve hundred pounds a year. 
His person was graceful, elegant, and 
distinguished ; slender, but not meagre. 
The lineaments of his countenance, 
though they displayed the ravages of the 
8fflall-|5oX9 were pleading, and retained a 
character of animation, blended wiih 
spirit and intelligence. Over his whole 
figure, nature had thrown an air of mind. 
His manners corresponded with his ex- 
ternal appearance; and his conversation 
displayed the treasures of a highly culti- 
vated understanding. Ardent in his love 
of civil liberty, for the preservation of 
which blessing, I believe, he would as 
cheerfully have shed his blood as did 
Hampden or Sidney ; it was constitu- 
tional freedom that he venerated, not a re- 
publican and impracticable emancipation 
from limited monarchical government 
Strongly attached to Fox by private 
friendship, as well as by political ties, he 
nevertheless quitted his leader, when 
Fox persisted to justify and to panegyrise 
the sanguinary republic of France, in 
defiance of its enormities and excesses. 

To Burke, Windham unquestionably 
bore some analogy ; and on his shoulders 
may be said to have descended the mantle 
of Burke» when he finally quitted the 
bouse of commons. If Windham fell 
below hiiB in general or in classic know- 
ledge, he might be esteemed Burke's 



equal in the splendour and variety of his 
imagery, his command of language, and 
his wild but finely sustained Sights into 
the regions of fancy. In suavity of dis- 
position, and control over himself, Wind- 
ham was his superior; — for, either 
from irritability of temper, intensity of 
feeling, strength of prejudices, or violent 
of party spirit, Burke frequently became 
unmanageable, and exhibited a spectacle 
distressing to his friends. There was in 
Windham's eloquence, an eccentricity and 
originality of phrase peculiarly his own ; 
picturesque, but full of energy : ais, for in- 
stance, when in 1809, after the battle of 
Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley having 
been raised by ministers at once to the dig- 
nity of a viscount, Windham observed upon 
it, that *' he disapproved of Sir Arthur's 
being thus elevated over a whole grada- 
tion of the peerage, because if he made 
two more such leaps, the Jied Book 
would not hold himy Windham's 
talents, brilliant and various as they were, 
always however appeared to me more 
adapted to speculate, than to practical 
life ; rather fitted for the university, than 
for the cabinet ; better calculated to excite 
admiration in tihe house of commons, 
than formed, by wise counsels and mea- 
sures, to sustain, or to extricate, an em- 
barrassed empire. The ill-fated expe- 
dition under Sombreuil, sent to perish at 
Quiberon, in 1795 ; and the unfortanate 
selection of General Whitelocke for the 
command of the troops against Buenos- 
Ay res, some years later; are both to be 
imputed, eminently, if not exclusively, 
to Windham. I am of opinion, that if 
Burke had ever been admitted into the 
cabinet, he would have displayed a simi- 
lar want of judgment. Neither the one 
nor the other were statesmen, though 
they abounded in genius, learning, fancy, 
and prodigious powers of declamation. 

Pitt replied on that evening, not to 
Fox, but to Sheridan ; whose charges or 
recriminations, pointed with equal wit and 
severity, forced the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to rise in his own defence. 
Windham gave great promise of future 
eminence. Fox, after exhausting every 
argument drawn from the statute law of 
England, from the immemorial practice 
of parliament, and from general reason, 
applicable to the case, apostrophized his 
adversary in the most animated terms 
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•• I too well perceive," observed he, 
'* that the minister's object in sustaining 
the scrutiny, is only to persecute an 
individual whom he htfnourd by making 
him the victim of private resentment. I 
have always emulated to stand fair with 
him. Il has been my pride to fight side 
by side with him the battles of tlie con- 
stitution: little suspecting that he would 
80 soon desert his principles, and become 
the agent of that very secret influence 
which he had so long and so successfully 
laboured to overturn. I was always pre- 
pared to find in him a formidable rival, 
who in the race of glory would leave me 
far behind : but I believed him incapable 
of descending to be my persecutor." 

** 1 protest," continued Fox, " when I 
heard that the brightest ornaments of Eng- 
land had fallen sacrifices to popular delu- 
sion ; that Lord John Cavendish had lost 
his seat at York ; that Mr. Coke and 
General Conway had been treated in a 
similar manner by their constituents; I 
regretted having been deprived of the dis- 
tinction of suffering in such society. But, 
it is obviously intended to weary out my 
friends by expense. A sum of thirty 
thousand pounds a year ^ill be swallowed 
up on the two sides. My own last shil- 
ling may soon be got at — for I am poor. 
Yet in such a cause J wilt lay down my 
last shilling. If ultimately I lose my 
election, it will be for want of money, 
not from want of a legal majority of votes ; 
while Westminster will be deprived of 
its franchise, because I am unable to pro- 
secute a pecuniary contest with the trea- 
sury." These concluding words con- 
tained so strong a charge against admi- 
nistration, that they could not remain 
without reply. Pitt having already 
spoken at great length, Dundas there- 
fore presented himself to the house. 
After treating as a matter of derision, 
Fox's assertion, that he had been selected 
by ministers for an object of oppression, 
Dundas accused him with converting the 
electors of Westminster into instruments 
of systematic faction and sedition. Irri- 
tated at such an imputation. Fox de- 
clared it to be a direct falsehood : but 
his adversary, neither disconcerted nor 
betrayed into warmth, contented himself 
with firmly repeating his opinion. 

About five o'clock in the morning, a 
division took place on Lord Malgrave's 



amendment to Ellis's motion ; by which 
the high bailiff, though he was not pre- 
cluded from making a return^ vet re- 
ceived indirect encouragement to proceed 
in the scrutiny, accelerating as much as 
possible its progress. It now became 
evident how unpopular a measure the 
minister had adopted :^for, instead of 
the overwhelming majorities which 
throughout the preceding session suti- 
tained him upon every question, be 
could only carry the amendment by 
thirty-nine, though above three hundred 
members voted. Fox, no less than his 
friends, regarding such a division as a 
triumph, already prepared to renew 
the subject under another parliameoiary 
form. 

IQth — 18/A February. — Colonel 
Fitzpatrick having presented a secood 
petition from the electors of Wesminster, 
requesting to be heard by counsel at the 
bar, as they had new facts to state ; it 
was opposed by Lord Frederic Camp- 
bell. He was the son of tlie beautiful 
Miss Bellenden, maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen 
Caroline ; and whose virtue resisted the 
seduction of George the Second, previ- 
ous to his ascending the throne. Lord 
Frederic had already passed his fiftieth 
year, but he still retained all the graces 
that he had inherited from his mother. 
His figure united a symmetry with ele- 
gance ; and his manners, noble, yet soft; 
dignified, yet devoid of any pride or 
affectation ; conciliated all who ap- 
proached him. Devoid of shining 
talents, he nevertheless wanted not either 
ability or eloquence in a certain degree, 
both which were under the control of 
reason and of temper. He had sate in 
many parliaments, and was attached to 
the crown, if not to the government, by 
a lucrative place, the lord registrar of 
Scotland. 

When about forty years of age, he 
married the Dowager Countess Ferrers, 
widow of the unfortunate Laurence 
Shirley, Earl Ferrers, who expiated by 
a public execution, in 1760, the crime 
of having premeditatedly shot his stew- 
ard. She had, however, been separated 
from him by act of parliament, some 
years earlier, on account of his ill treat- 
ment. Sir William Meredith, who made 
no inconsiderable figure in parliaaienty in 
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office, and in public life, during the first 
years of the present reign, was her 
brother. Miss Meredith, who, when 
young, possessed great personal attrac- 
tions, walking with her sisters in the 
Mali, in St. James's Park, was accosted 
by a woman who demanded charity, 
offering at the same time to tell her fur- 
tuoe. On being repulsed for her impor- 
tunity by Miss Mary Meredith (of whom 
I am now speaking), the woman, irri- 
tated, said to her. •• You think your- 
self very pretty ; but you are born to 
marry a man who will be hanged." Pro- 
bably, this story, like other similar pre- 
dictions, was made subsequent to the 
fact which it pretended to foretell. That 
a very singular and sinister destiny at- 
tended her through life, must, however, 
be admitted, when I add that she was 
burned to death in her bed, at Lord 
Frederic's seat of Coomb Bank, in Kent, 
together with the house itself. This 
melancholy event took place not more 
than eleven years ago, when she must 
have been about seventy. Her husband 
survived her nine years, dying in 1816, 
at above four-score ; still elegant and 
distinguished even in decay. 

2Ut February.-^ The question before 
the house being ** that counsel should be 
heard at the bar, for the purpose of 
stating new facts," Lord Frederic moved 
an amendnaent to Fitzpatrick's motion, 
calculated to restrain ** the introduction 
of any extraneous or offensive matter." 
A long debate ensued, government car- 
rying the point by a majority of fifty- 
one; 203 sustaining administration, 
while only 145 supported Fox. The 
triumph was nevertheless dearly pur- 
chased, because it took place in contra- 
diction to public opinion. During the 
coarse of the evening, a proposition was 
made on the part of Sir Cecil VVray, 
tending, as he asserted, to accelerate the 
termination of the scrutiny ; but Fox re- 
jected it with contempt. •• I believe," 
said he, '*Sir Cecil to be himself an 
honest gentlemen, though the proposal 
now conveyed in his name is the result 
of unexampled impudence and effron- 
tery." Erskine and Pigot being called 
in after the division, as counsel, the for- 
mer, in their joint names, informed the 
Speaker, that ** as they could not submit 
to the restraint imposed on them by the 



recent decision of the house, they re- 
quested permission to withdraw from 
the bar. The high bailiff having, how- 
ever, been agaiii examined, the discus- 
sion was renewed ; Fitzpatrick moving 
that *' he should be directed to make an 
immediate return of the members chosen 
for Westminster." Here Pitt may be 
said to have first found the limits of his 
parliamentary supremacy ; for he could 
only negative the motion by nine, 
though above 280 members voted on the 
occasion. Such a majority was, in fact, 
defeat. 

Among the individuals who generally 
supported him, but who spoke as well 
as voted against him on that night, was 
Mr. Bankes, one of the representatives 
for Corff Castle : a borough of which he 
was known to possess the complete com- 
mand, and to return both the members. 
He has indeed continued so to do for 
near forty-years ; and at the hour when 
I am now writing, in April, 1818, he, to- 
gether with his son, sit in parliament for 
the same place. Brought up with Pitt 
at Cambridge, nearly of the same age, 
and allied by the closest friendship, 
Bankes had received from the chancellor 
of the exchequer the most public, as 
well as flattering proofs of predilectioQ 
and confidence. To himt in December, 
1783, Pitt delegated his ministerial func- 
tions within the walls of the house of 
commons, during the short, but very 
critical period, that elapsed between his 
acceptance of ofiice and his re-election 
for Appleby. Nor did Bankes prove 
himself incapable of so important a trust. 
His talents compensated by their calm 
solidity, for the want of brilliancy. His 
enunciation, slow, formal, precise, and 
not without some degree of embarrass- 
ment, was nevertheless always controlled 
by judgment, caution, and good sense. 
No man displayed more rectitude of in- 
tention, independence of mind, and su- 
periority to every private object of in- 
terest, or of ambition. These qualities 
formed indeed the impediments to his 
elevation : for, whoever considers his 
ample patrimonial fortune, his intimacy 
with the minister, and his parliamentary 
interest, cannot doubt that he must have 
attained to the peerage at an early period 
of his life, if he had not himself obstructed 
his own entrance into that assembly. 
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We have beheld a banker transformed 
into a British peer, and placed by Pitt, 
in 1797, on the bench of barons. But he 
exhibited a very differ^t degree of per- 
8onal and political devotion from Bankes, 
whose attachment to his friend was always 
restrained and re^^ulated by high public 
principle. I remember that, on the divi- 
sion of the 9th of February, and again on 
the 2 1 St, after the agitation of the scru- 
tiny ^ Robert Smith was one of the tel- 
lers on the ministerial side ; while Bankes 
voted with Fox. Lord Mulgrave was on 
one, if not on both occasions, the other 
teller. Smith and Phipps reached the 
upper house. Bankes still remains a 
commoner. Pitt did not possess enlarge- 
ment or nobility of mind enough to for- 
give him for exercising his parliamentary 
independence, when it came into collision 
with his own favourite measures. Tout 
au rien^ was his maxim ; and like the 
goddess immortalized by Pope, he seem- 
ed on a day of debate to say to his fol- 
lowers, 

" Here strip my children, here at once leap in, 
And try who best can dash through thick and 
thin !" 

In making these observations I am only 
impelled by truth : for, I believe, in the 
course of my whole life I never con- 
versed during five minutes with Bankes, 
whose manners were altogether cold, re- 
pulsive, and destitute of amenity. Hn 
was not, indeed, the only member of the 
house whom a strong sense of justice and 
rectitude induced, though in contradiction 
to his ordinary line of conduct, to oppose 
by his voice, as well as by his vote, the 
continuance of the scrutiny. Martin 
member for Tewksbury, whose incor- 
ruptible inteirrity compensated for the 
mediocrity of his talents, followed 
Bankes*s example. Such instances of 
defection eloquently spoke the general 
sense of the country on the treatment 
experienced by Fox. 

1 6/A — 24th February. — The expen- 
diture of the public money in Bengal 
was brought forward as matter of crimi- 
nation against ministers, by Francis, at 
this time. Pitt and Dundas defended the 
measures of the board of control ; leaving 
to Major Scott the task of repelling the 
charges preferred against Hastings, for 



profusion, oppression, and mal-admtnis- 
tration of the revenues. In the progress 
of these investigations, Burke, availing 
himself of the ascendancy which his ta- 
lenis and eloquence conferred on him, 
endeavoured to silence his adversary, by 
questioning him relative to the nature of 
his connexion with the governor-gene- 
ral. Scott, while he by no means de- 
nied that he acted as Hastings's agent— • 
quality of which, he said, he was proud, 
—retorted on Burke, whom he accused 
of being himself virtually a minister of 
the Rajah of Tanjore. ** I know as a 
fact," added Scott, *< that he waited in 
person on the late chairman of the court 
of directors, on behalf of the rajah ; and 
his near relative (William Burke) avow- 
edly resides at this time as agent in the 
court of Tanjore*" Thus attacked, 
Burke threw over himself, as he always 
did on similar occasions, the shield of 
denial ; accompanied with solemn decla- 
rations of his own purity, disinterested- 
ness, and superiority to every pecuniary 
consideration. After protesting upon his 
honour that he was not the rajah*8 agent, 
Burke subjoined, •• True it is, I have 
acted with similar feelings towards many 
individuals; but I have never received 
any pecuniary compensation for my ex- 
ertions. During a considerable number 
of years I was agent to the province of 
New York, and in that capacity I have 
negotiated with his majesty's ministers. 
I have stood up as the advocate and agent 
of the Nabob of Oude, of the Rajah of 
Benares, and of many other oppressed 
or plundered princes of Hindostan, But, 
my sole remuneration lies in relieving 
the distressed, and raising the unfortu- 
nate." Notwithstanding this aflecting 
appeal to the passions, yet, as William 
Burke resided in the capacity of agent 
at the Rajah of Tanjore's durbar^ 
transmitting to Edmund Burke intelli- 
gence, on which the latter spoke and 
acted ; it seems difficult not to consider 
him as having been connected by close 
ties with the Gentoo prince in question. 
2Sth February. — The subjects agi- 
tated relative to Bengal, and to Tanjore, 
formed nevertheless only preludes to the 
more important enquiry into the private 
debts of Mahommed Alt, Nabob of Arcot. 
Fox and Francis opened the subject to 
the house, with great ability; but the 
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*• AUanteaa shoulders " of Burke princi- 
pally sustained the ponderous mass, 
under the weight of which, any other 
mind, memory, and energies than his, 
mast ha?e been oppressed or over- 
whelmed. His speech, though of in- 
tolerable lengih, yet displayed a body of 
information respecting the finances of the 
presidency of Madras, as connected with 
the Nabob of Arcot, which, 1 believe, no 
other individual in either house of parlia- 
ment ever possessed. Mahommed Ali, 
one of the most able Asiatic princes who 
has reigned in our time, whose judgment, 
patience, and address, supported him on 
the musnud during nearly half a cen- 
tury ; maintained a perpetual conflict 
either with the insatiable avarice and 
rapacity, or against the more oppressive 
pohcy and tyranny, of successive gover- 
nors of Fort St. George. Having, in 
consequence of their exorbitant demands 
on his revenue, contracted a large debt 
before the year 1776 ; aud being treated 
with severity bordering on insult, by 
Lord Pigot, then governor of Madras ; 
he determined on appealing from these 
delegated authorities, to the fountain of 
pohucal power. With that view, in 
hopes of obtaining redress, either from 
the king, or from the administration, as 
early as the year 1777 he sent to Eng- 
land, in quality of his vacqueel or minis- 
ter, Mr. Macpherson, who has since 
exercised with so much integrity and 
abiliiy the functions of governor-general 
of India after Hastings's departure, for 
which services he was raised to the rank 
of a baronet. On his return to Cal- 
cQtla, in the capacity of a supreme coun- 
sellor, in 1781, the commission entrusted 
by the nabob to him was transferred to 
his friend, Mr. James Macpherson, the 
compiler of Ossian's Poems. In the 
month of August, 1783, Mahommed Ali, 
not only without any solicitation on my 
part, but without my knowledge or con- 
tent, named me his minister jointly with 
James Macpherson. The recent service 
which I had rendered to the Carnatic, 
and to the nation at large, by transmitting 
overland the first, intelligence of the re- 
storation of peace between England and 
France ; which act had not been per- 
formed by ministers, nor by the directors 
of the East India Company ; produced 
my appointment. That information 



arriving at Madras in June, 1783, at a 
most critical period of time, the nabob, 
in consequence of the representations 
made to him on the subject, conferred 
upon me the nomination. 

In the autumn of 1784, when the 
newly constituted East India Board took 
into their consideration the affairs of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, three 
distinct loans or debts existed in that 
settlement, all of which had been succes- 
sively contracted by Mahommed Ali. 
The two first, denominated the Debt of 
1767, and the Cavalry loan^ did not ex- 
ceed, in the aggregate, the sum of six 
hundred thousand pounds : but the third, 
commonly called the Debt of 1777, 
amounted to two millions four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. By its ene- 
mies, the terms '* exorbitant, usurious, 
and fraudulent," were applied to this 
loan on every occasion. Neveitheless, 
as several years had already elapsed 
since it had been incurred ; as the shares 
or bonds forming its security, had passed 
by sale into a variety of hands ; and as 
the nabob, who contracted it, not only 
admitted its validity, but had granted 
tuncawa or assignments of various por- 
tions of his territorial revenues to par- 
ticular creditors for their payment ; — • 
the India commissioners having maturely 
weighed these facts, sent out orders to 
acknowledge the three debts as valid en- 
gagements. They next proceeded to set 
apart certain portions of his highnesses 
revenues, by regular instalments, for 
their gradual liquidation within a fixed 
number of years. In the execution of 
these measures, Pitt and Dundas were 
not only actuated^ as I believe, by the 
purest motives ; but, I consider them to 
have adopted a wise, healing, enlarged, 
and laudable policy. The settlement 
would probably have been thrown into 
convulsions similar with those that took 
place under Lord Pigot in 1776, if 
orders had been transmitted from Eng- 
land, declaring the nabob's debts illegal 
and void. Fox, nevertheless, either pre- 
ferring abstract principles of justice before 
any measures of state convenience ; or 
rather, carried away by the declamations 
and violence of Burke, whose- motives, 
elevated and upright as they might appa- 
rently be, were usually tinged, in almost 
every act, with human infirmity or en* 
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mity ; — Fox anquestionablj viewed 
these claims through a different medium. 
Hid ** East India Bill " had, by one of 
ts clauses or provisions, declared them 
unlawful, null, and irrecoverable, through 
any legal process, from the nabob. It 
was tiierefore natural for Fox, when 
they became subjects of parliamentary in- 
vestigation, to protest against their va- 
lidity ; and to reprobate the orders which 
have been transmitted to India, providing 
for their eventual liquidation. 

His speech on the occasion, — for it 
was Fox who began the discussion, — 
though criminating the new East India 
Board, and arraigning their lute deter- 
mination in severe terms, yet abstained 
from any personal imputation on their 
motives. But Francis, who seconded 
Fox's motion for the production of papers 
elucidatory of the enquiry, by no means 
restrained himself within similar limits. 
Addressing ahe first minister and the 
treasurer of the navy individually, he 
admonished them that *^ their characters 
were deeply committed, as rumour loudly 
asserted that a collusion existed between 
the board of control and the crcditora of 
the nabob." Dundas immediately rose, 
and in the progress of a very masterly, 
but concise speech, explained with admi- 
rable perspicuity the nature of the three 
classes of debt under examination ; justi- 
fying at the same time the measures em- 
braced for their gradual extinction. After 
thus vindicating the general policy and 
utility of the orders sent out to Madras ; 
with that good humour which always 
characterized him, accompanied by man- 
liness of mind, he adverted to Francis's 
accusation. '* It is not the first time," 
observed Dundas, " that my conduct has 
been misrepresented. With similar truth, 
it has been asserted that I received from 
an honourable baronet a very large gum 
of money on a particular occasion. The 
fact is just as true as the pretended col/u- 
tion of this day. But, as I slept perfectly 
serene under the former imputalion, so, 
I trust, my temper will remain equally 
unrufHed at the present moment." Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, to whom lie alluded, 
was not only in the house at the time, 
but took a part in the debate, and even 
spoke in favour of Fox's motion. It 
was therefore impossible that Dundas 
could seize an occasion more favourable 



for refuting the calumnioos reports cir- 
culated respecting him, than the oppor^ 
tunity of which he availed himself. 

When he sale down, the discussion * 
being apparently terminated, the house 
appeared ready to divide ; but Bnrke, 
rising with evident marks of strong 
emotion, delivered an oration which lasted 
near five hours ; and which neither De- 
mosthenes nor TuUy could have exceeded 
in energy, eloquence, or animation. I 
speak with perfect impartiality, as I by 
no means coincided in opinion with 
Burke, whose prejudices and animosities 
almost always blinded his judgment, or 
obscured his superior intelligence. But, 
even when he most failed in producing 
conviction, he excited not less admiration 
of his resplendent talents. It would be 
a vain attempt to convey any adequate 
idea of the mass of knowledge which he 
displayed or submitted on that evening 
to his audieuee. Every species of in- 
formation relative to the subject, that 
unwearied labour, combined with ability, 
could collect, he furnished with a lavish 
hand. Against the Debt of 1777, as 
originating in bribery and usury, he 
principally exhausted his invectives. 
Against Paul Benfield, who had been a 
member of the late house of commons, 
and who was supposed to own a very 
considerable proportion of thai loan, 
Burke levelled such abuse, as no person 
in my time (not excepting Hastings, or 
Rumbold, or Sykes, or Middleton, or 
Rodney, or Lord Shelburne), ever attract- 
ed within the walls of either house of 
parliament. From base and venal sub- 
servience to Benfield, and his agent or 
representative in that assembly, Mr. 
Richard Atkinson; Burke charged both 
Pitt and Dundas with systematically sacri- 
ficing their own honour, the interests of 
the Slate, and the revenues of the Carnatic. 
"This," exclaimed he, in his beautiful 
and allegorical language, which borrowed 
its illusions by turns from every source, 
sacred or classic, as they suited his pur- 
pose ; — *• this was the golden cup of 
abominations ! This was the enchanted 
chalice of the fornications of usury and 
rapine, which was tendered to ministers 
by the gorgeous Eastern harlot! A 
chalice which so many of the nobles, no 
less than the people of this devoted land, 
have drained to the very dregs ! But 
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do mintBters suppose that no reckoning 
is to follow this lewd debauch ? that no 
ponishment will be demanded for such 
national prostitntion ? You have the 
act palpably represented before your 
eyes. Atkinson, who kept in this capital 
a public office, where the whole business 
of the late general election was managed, 
is Benfield*s agent. The principal of 
the grand election-monger must of course 
be indemnified for his exertions. The 
claims of Beufield and his crew must be 
exempted from all enquiry." 

After thus exhausting his rage on 
Benfield and Atkinson, he descended to 
arithmetical details, proving the share 
which the former of those individuals was 
asserted to possess in the Debt of 1777, 
•* My best information," continued 
Burke, ** places it at four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. This sum, increased by 
the scheme of the present ministers 
nearly one-third in magnitude, and bear- 
ing interest at six per cent., gives to 
Benfield an annuity of thirty-five thou- 
, sand pounds a year, charged on the reve- 
nues of the Garnatic." Having next 
attempted by other calculations, founded 
on the usurious advantages which Ben- 
field might derive, to swell his income to 
the enormous sum of nearly 150,000/. 
per annum ; Burke exclaimed, '* Behold 
here a specimen of the new ami immacu- 
late aristocracy created by our mirror 
of financial ministers ! This is to con- 
stitute the support of the crown and con- 
fltiimion against the ancient, natural in- 
terests of Great Britain, the grand coun- 
terpoise against odious coalitions I A 
single Benfield outweighs them all ! A 
criminal, who ought long since to have 
fattened with his offal the region kites, is 
by the board of East India control vir- 
tually invested with the administration 
of a great kingdom, and put in possession 
of an estate effacing the splendour of 
all the nobility throughout Europe !" — 
'Mf this chain of circumstances does not 
lead the house necessarily to infer that 
the minister has paid to Benfield^s 
avarice the services rendered to his ambi- 
tion by Benfield*s connexions : I know 
not any thing short of the confession of 
one of the two parties which can persuade 
yon of his guilt. But, I believe, after 
such an exposure of facts, no man can 
entertain a doubt of the corrupt col- 
9 



lusion of ministers with the interest of 
the delinquents in India." 

Burke, no doubt, supposed that charges 
and imputations of such' deep atrocity 
must instantly call up Pitt or Dundas. 
But, so absurd, as well as unfounded, 
did the accusations appear, and with such 
ridicule or incredulity did the house con- 
sider the asserted complicity of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the East In- 
dia board with Benfield, merely in order 
to secure for the latter an ill-acquired 
fortune, that the treasury bench remained 
silent. Burke's violence recoiling on him- 
self, a loud cry of Question "arose from 
every part of the assembly. Not a word 
was uttered in reply, Pitt disdaining to 
refute allegations which his character 
sufficiently repelled. Even the numbers 
on the division attested how litde convic- 
tion followed Burke's declamation, what- 
ever wonder or respect might be excited 
by his eloquence. The opposition could 
only comjhand sixty-nine voles, while 
administration was followed by one hun- 
dred and sixty-four. It was not thus 
that Pitt divided on the question of the 
Westminster scrutiny ! There he found 
his power and his ability unable to pro- 
long the contest, or even to secure a 
majority. But Burke, in 1785, how'ever 
sublime were his endowments, had, by 
his intemperate abuse of them, sunk 
greatly in general estimation. 

Paul Benfield, who, at more than one 
period of the reign of George the Third, 
acted a most conspicuous part on the 
great theatre of public life, and of par- 
liament, was born at Cheltenham, in or 
about the year 1740, where his father 
exercised the trade of a land-surveyor. 
He had received little aid from education; 
but, having been sent out to Fort St. 
George, at an early time of life, in the 
capacity of an assistant engineer, he soon 
distinguished himself there, by executing 
some public works, which, while they 
acquired him professional reputation, 
laid the foundation of his prodigious for- 
tune. He was subsequently transferred 
from the military to the civil service of 
the East India Company, and he then 
commenced his pecuniary transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot. His extensive 
connections among the native bankers, or 
soucars, enabling him to command their 
assistance, he made great advances of 
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money to Mahommed All, for which he 
unquestionably receired very high inter- 
est. The expedition undertaken by the 
Madras govei^ment, for the reduction of 
Tanjore in 1773, requiring on the part 
of the nabob ample pecuniary resources, 
Benfield principally supplied the neces- 
sary funds. But, as his highness's bonds 
were already fallen into discredit, and 
had sunk to nearly half their value, that 
prince found himself necessitated to make 
over to Benfield, by way of security, the 
rrops or productions of certain districts 
in the Carnatic, or in the kingdom of 'Jan- 
jore. • 

Thus far Mr. Benfield seemed to ad- 
vance under favourable auspices : but, 
with the arrival of Lord Pigot in 1776, 
as governor of Madras, his prospects 
became overclouded. That nobleman, 
who condemned the expedition against 
Tanjore, and who suspected Benfield of 
secretly abetting the party who opposed 
his measures ; not only seized on the 
territorial assignments made over to him 
by the nabob, but suspended him from 
the company's service. After Lord Pi- 
got's imprisonment and decease, which 
speedily followed, Benfield still re- 
maining deprived of his rank, deter- 
mined to revisit Europe. This resolu- 
tion he executed, arriving in London 
about the beginning of autumn 1779. 
Lord North was then deeply plunged 
into the gulf of the American war, while 
France and Spain occupied the British 
Channel with their combined fleets. The 
king and the first lord of the treasury had 
become equally unpopular. Parliament 
drew towards its sixth session, and the 
opposition anticipated the fall of adminis- 
tration with a sort of certainty. Under 
these circumstances of ministerial and 
national depression, Benfield, who had 
brought with him a very considerable 
sum of money, which he had destined 
for purposes of personal ambition, easily 
found means to offer his services to the 
government. His first object being to 
obtain, or to create, a parliamentary in- 
terest ; he made such purchases at Crick- 
lade, in Wiltshire, as gave him a consi- 
derable influence in that borough, for 
which he was returned one of the two 
members, when the new house of com- 
mons met in October, 1780. With a 
view to render him odious, as well as to 



throw discredit on a ministry reduced to 
accept such assistance, the opposition 
loudly asserted that he brought ttven 
individuals into the house. Burke in- 
creased the number to eight. In the 
course of his eloquent but most intem- 
perate speech of the 28th of February, 
he exclaimed, *' Paul Benfield did not 
disdain, — such was his aflection for 
the rotten constitution of England, — to 
become a wholesale upholsterer for this 
assembly ! He made no fewer than 
^ght members (reckoning himself), in 
the iast parliament. What copious 
streams of pure blood must he not have 
infused into the veins of the presmtT 
This assertion was, nevertheless, alto- 
gether exaggerated, as I know that be 
only brought in two friends in 1780, be- 
sides himeelf. After the dissolution of 
1784, he neither obtained a seat. Crick- 
lade having been disfranchised during 
the short existence of the Rockingham 
administration ; nor possessed the means 
of introducing any person into that as- 
sembly. Atkinson, though he might be 
considered as Benfield's agent, did not 
owe to Benfield his election, nor acled 
by his impulse in a parliamentary capa- 
city. 

Early in 1781. Mr. Benfield, who had 
antecedently been restored to his rank in 
the company's civil service, by the exer- 
tions of government in Leadenhail-streei, 
returned overland to Madras. Lord Ma- 
cartney being nominated to the govern- 
ment of that settlement, embarked at the 
same time for the coast of Coromandel ; 
and as Benfield had been able to render 
him some pecuniary services, which 
greatly facilitated his departure, it was 
natural to suppose that they might have 
continued on terms of friendship. But 
Benfield's temper, disposition, and cha- 
racter, exacting, dissatisfied, and am- 
bitious, could not easily be made to 
harmonize with Lord Macartney ; who, 
though a man of unimpeached integrity, 
of elevated views, and always attentive 
to the great public interests committed to 
his care, yet wanted amenity of man- 
ners, ductility, and powers of conci- 
liation. A rupture took place between 
them ; and Lord Macartney probably 
dreading the fate which had befallen his 
predecessor Lord Pigot, who was arrested 
and confined by some of the members of 
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his own eouncil, determined, as a mea- 
sure of precaation, to remove Benfield 
from the seat of government. For that 
purpose, an order waH sent him to repair 
to Permacoil, a fortified rock not far 
removed from Madras ; a detachment of 
the company's troops bein^ there sta- 
tioned, of which garrison Benfield was 
constituted paymaster. He soon after- 
wards, however, obtained permission to 
retire to Pondicherry ; and on Lord 
Macartney's resignation of his office in 
1785, Benfield, against whom no charge 
whatever had been preferred, was, by 
orders sent out from England, allowed 
to return to Fort St. George. There he 
remained during two or three years, 
occupied in realizing his large fortune ; 
which, by the regulations adopted re- 
specting the Nabob of Arcot's debts, 
was placed in a secure train of eventual 
liquidation. Finding, nevertheless, that 
the prejudices entertained respecting him 
precluded his elevation to any of those 
aitaations of high trust or dignity in the 
company's service to which he aspired, 
he resolved finally to leave India. On 
his second return to England in 1790, he 
either brought home with him, or left 
behind at Madras, secured in the Debt of 
1777, a sum not falling short of Burke's 
calculation ; I mean, four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

It might have been expected that 
Burke, who had attacked him with so 
much virulence, only five years earlier, 
would have renewed the charges against 
hiffl on his re-appearance in this conn- 
try ; especially when Benfield again took 
his seat in parliament, by the assistance 
of the treasury, as member for Malms- 
bory. But Burke was not only then 
engaged in the prosecution of Hastings : 
the French Revolution, which had taken 
place, occupied his whole mind ; while 
it offered a more noble, as well as ample 
SDbject, for the exercise of his faculties. 
He likewise probably anticipated the 
separation, which finally happened be- 
tween himself and Fox, as almost inevita- 
bly resulting from the different estimates 
formed hy them respecting that event. 
Benfield, therefore, in order to repair his 
loss of Cricklade, purchased another 
borough, Shaftsbory ; and had he pofl* 
sessed the moderation, as well as the 
patience, necessary for consolidating a 



great fortune, he might probably (like 
so many other individuals returned from 
the East, whom it would be invidious to 
particularize), have gradually attained to 
honours, if not to employments. But 
the restlessness of his character, and the 
insatiable desire of augmenting hjs vast 
wealth, impelled him, instead of waiting 
the slow operation of time and events, to 
embark anew on the sea of mercantile 
adventure. Having formed a commer- 
cial connexion with a gentleman named 
Boyd, who, previous to the French revo- 
lution, was established at Paris, but who 
had been driven from that capital by 
the convulsions that followed ft, Ben-' 
field and his new partner opened in 
London a species of banking-house. Dur- 
ing the period between 1793 and 1796, 
when Pitt was necessitated to borrow 
annually large sums, in order to maintain 
the war against France; Benfield and 
Boyd became the principal contractors 
for those loans, by which they were 
known to have realized great profits. 
The money-market lay indeed in some 
degree under their control, and they 
were considered as its dictators. 

Meanwhile Benfield, after purchasing 
Sir Thomas Rumbold'sfine seal of Wood 
Hall in the County of Hertford, and 
the splendid mansion belonging to the 
Earl of Thanet in Grosvenor-square ; 
bought likewise an estate producing 
nominally nearly thirty thousand pounds 
a year, situate in Demerara or Esse^ 
quibo, on the continent of South Ameri- 
ca. But, at the moment when he seemed 
to be placed on such a stupendous eleva- 
tion. Of as Burke denominated him, to 
have become *' the minion of the human 
race," he touched upon his fall. Ben- 
field and Boyd having made large pur- 
chases in the public funds, at the time of 
Lord Malmsbury's mission to Lisle, in 
the sanguine anticipation of his success, 
and that negotiation for peace totally fail- 
ing, the depression of the stocks occa- 
sioned by it shook their credit to its 
foundations. In this emergency, sixteen 
capitalists of the city of London came 
forward voluntarily with a loan of five 
thousand pounds each, in order to sup- 
port the house. But the sum of eighty 
thousand pounds was^found wholly in- 
adequate to their wants. Bankruptcy 
ensued, followed by an extent issued on 
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the part of the crown against their effects. 
Ben6eld immediately withdrew to France, 
iu the public funds orsecuriiies of which 
country he had invested considerable 
sums, previous to the war. At Paris he 
resided during several years, dragging on 
a miserable existence, unable with safety 
to revisit England, destitute of pecuniary 
resources, and literally wanting all the 
comforts of life. In that state of derelic- 
tion he there expired ; his funeral expen- 
ses bein^ defrayed by a subscription of 
the English resident in the French me- 
tropolis. Such was the singular destiny 
experienced by a man, who, whatever 
obloquy or censure might attach to the 
mode in which he acquired his fortune, 
could only have lost it by consummate 
imprudence and avidity. His history 
and his end remind us of Law, in the 
annals of France under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, during the last cen- 
tury. Like Benfield, Law closed his life 
in obscurity, if not in poverty, at Venice, 
after having performed so distinguished 
a part on the theatre of Europe. I return 
to the course of public affairs. 

Sd March, — The division which took 
place in the house of commons on the 
21st of February, when ministers were 
only able to carry the continuation of the 
scrutiny f by so small a majority as nine, 
naturally induced Fox without delay to 
agitate anew that question. Saw bridge 
having moved that *' an immediate return 
should be made to the precept ;** Pitt not 
venturing again directly to negative it, 
proposed that'* the house do immediately 
adjourn." But even this indirect mode 
of defeating the proposition, he was un- 
able to induce the house to adopt. Fox 
having carried the question upon imme- 
diate adjournment, against the adminis- 
tration, by a majority of thirly-eight, 
Pitt did not think proper to repeat his 
own' disgrace, or to hazard a second di- 
vision. I say, disgrace ; because, how- 
ever I may have voted in 1785, I now 
consider the whole business of the West- 
minster scrutiny, as one of the strongest 
acts of ministerial oppression and perse- 
cution which I have witnessed in my 
time. It demanded indeed all Pitt's 
popularity, supported by the influence 
of government, and aided by the recent 
recollections of Fox's ** India Bill," to 
surmount the disadvantageous impres- 



sions excited in the public mind by the 
scrutiny. Fox, elated at his triumph, 
instantly moved '* to expunge from the 
journals of the house all the former pro- 
ceedings on the subject." He desisted 
nevertheless from pushing the motion to 
a division on that evening, and a future 
day was named for the purpose. Bat 
Corbett, the high bailiff, did not delay 
more than twenty-four hours in making 
a return of Lord Hood and Fox, as mem- 
bers for Westminster. It would have 
been more honourable to Pitt's character, 
as well as to the councils of the crown, 
if this tardy and reluctant act of justice 
had been earlier performed : but the 
hope of expelling the opposition leader 
from a seat so painfully eminent, over- 
ruled every sentiment of liberality, and 
even of policy, in the bosoms of minis- 
ters. 

0/A March, — The debate which arose 
on the adjourned question, of '^ expung- 
ing from the journals all the past pro- 
ceedings," was carried on in a very full 
house, and terminated at a late hour. 
Kenyon and Arden distinguished them- 
selves by their defence of administration. 
Nor did Fox want the aid of the bar to 
sustain his cause. Scott, who at the hour 
when I am writing holds the great seal 
(jf England, spoke with admirable force 
against the scrutiny, which he denomi- 
nated illegal, as well as repuffnant to 
justice and to reason. Contniry to their 
invariable practice when addressing the 
house, while Fox compressed his matter, 
the chancellor of the exchequer was dif- 
fuse and laboured : so much did the na- 
ture of the subject influence their style 
of oratory ! If reason and equity had 
alone decided the question, Fox must 
have carried it. Indeed, so sensible were 
the defenders of the measure that it 
needed adventitious support, and could 
not stand on its own proper merits, as 
to induce them to call on all those indi- 
viduals who had originally voted for the 
scrutiny, to maintain their own consist- 
ency by continuing their sanction to its 
principle. '' The object of the motion 
before us," exclaimed the attorney-gene- 
ral (Arden), ** is to make gentlemen con- 
fess their ignorance, or their corruption. 
And if !We concur in it, we ought all to 
appear next week in Westminster Abbey 
in white sheets, there to do penance for 
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our past transgressions." Pitt, consci- 
oas, no doubt, how weak was the ground 
on which he stood, condescended to ad- 
dress his discourse more to the passions 
than to the reason and principles of his 
audience. He reminded them of the 
eoatemptuous terms which Fox had used 
towards those, who at the commence- 
ment of the session crowded the house, 
— •* men with whose faces nobody was 
acquainted." And he earnestly adjured 
them *' not to confide in those profes- 
sions of respect, those meretricious 
blandishments, which the success of 
one day had inspired, to lure them into 
a dereliction of principle, a violation 
of law, and an unmerited self condem- 
nation.*' 

Fox, thus personally assailed, not only 
denied the charge, but added that ** it 
was false, unwarranted, and solely cal- 
cnlated for the purpose of rounding the 
minii^ter's periods, with a view of capti- 
vating the assembly." A personal alter- 
cation ensued, which was terminated by 
the speaker ; who taking part against 
Pitt, as the rules of debate compelled 
him to do, observed that •• no member 
possessed a right of stating words spoken 
in the course of a former discussion, un- 
less they had been taken down at the 
time by the clerk at the table." The 
chancellor of the exchequer though pro- 
nounced disorderly from the authority 
of the chair, yet maintained his original 
assertion, as Fox did his denial ; and the 
diTision taking place soon afterwards, 
the opposition could only number 137 
votes, while administration counted 242. 
The victory was undoubtedly great; as, 
if ministers had been left in a mino- 
rity upon such a question, which im- 
pugned the legality of their whole pro- 
ceedings throughout the Westminster 
election, they must have sustained a pro- 
poaionaie loss of reputation. But the 
triumph did not extend beyond the 
threshold of the lobby, public opinion 
hcmg decidedly adverse to the principle 
of the stnUiny. I constituted one of 
me ministerial majority on that night ; a 
circumstance w,hich does not, however, 
m the least alter my sentiments respect- 
ing the measure itself, when viewed dis- 
passionately through the medium of 
time. Only 286 members had been pre- 
sent when the continuation of the scru- 



tiny was negatived ; but 370 attended 
on the present occasion, when the deci- 
sion involved, if not the duration, at 
least the character of the government. 
Satisfied with putting an end to the 
icrutiny^ and admitting Fox, to take his 
seat in the house as a member for West- 
minster, many of the individuals who 
supported him on the 3d of March voted 
with ministers on the 9th. They 
wished to control and to restrain, but 
had no desire to overturn the adminis* 
tration. 

The revolution of a year was now 
nearly complete since Pitt had attained 
to the summit of power, though he had 
not yet accomplished the twenty-sixth 
year of his age. Nor, if we except the 
measure of the Westminattr scrutiny t 
which was unquestionably marked with 
the stamp of persecution, had he in any 
respect incurred public censure, or 
disappointed public expectation. His 
youth, which had afforded to his ene- 
mies such ample matter of reproach ; far 
from injuring him in general estimation, 
rather operated to throw a peculiar grace 
round his administration. In vain did 
his opponents enlist wit, poetry, and sa- 
tire in their service. Yet we must ad- 
mit that the portrait drawn of him in the 
'*Roliad" is not destitute of resem- 
blance. No man who has seen him in 
the house of commons during the early 
stages of his ministerial greatness, when 
about to mix in the discussion, can fail 
to recognise Pitt, though the likeness 
partakes of caricature, and is tinctured 
with tiie enmity of party. I allade to 
those couplets beginning, 

«' Pert without fire, without experience sage ; 
Young, with more art than 8helburne glean'd 

from age ; 
Too proud from pilfer'd greatness to descend, 
Too humble Dot to call Dondas his friend ; 
Id solemn dignity and sullen state, 
This new Octavius rises to debate !" 

I never peruse the two concluding 
lines without having Pitt before my 
eyes. They were peculiarly appropri- 
ate in 1784 and 1785, while he might 
still be considered in the infancy of his 
political power. When he became con- 
firmed in office, he dropped much of 
the sullenness of his manner, substitu- 
ting more dignity in its place. Those 
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persons who have not beheld Pitt before 
the French Revolution, — for that awful 
convulsion, proceeding with gigantic 
strides, and threatening universal subver- 
sion as it advanced, brought him down 
gradually nearer to the level of mankind, 
—cannot easily figure to themselves the 
species of elevation that characterised his 
deportment. He stood indeed alone^ as 
his father, though only secretary of 
state, had done in the two concluding 
years of George the Second. Neither 
Addingtbn, nor Perceval, ever stood 
alone. They were, it is true, invested 
with the same employments as Pitt; but 
they never occupied his place, either 
among their colleagues in the cabinet, or 
with the nation. Yet Perceval was the 
younger son of an Irish earl, a baron of 
England, whose illustrious descent might 
claim the respect derived from remote 
ancestry. Like Pitt, too, he had been 
bred to the bar, and possessed very emi- 
nent parts. But he wanted the name 
and the recollections which attached to 
the great Earl of Chatham's son. Nor 
did Perceval, after sustaining a siege of 
many weeks in the house of commons, 
against Fox, then master of a majority 
within those walls, finish by liberating 
the crown from thraldom, and reducing 
his opponents to a sort of political anni- 
hilation. These were Pitt's resplendent 
merits, both personal and hereditary, 
which placed him on an eminence that 
no other subject has occupied in my 
time. 

Among the individuals who in 1785 
enjoyed Pitt's private friendship and 
ronfidence, Duntlas held tlfe first rank. 
Thurlow, however great were his en- 
dowments, was too intractable, retained 
loo many opinions, principles, or preju- 
dices, and sometimes burst through all 
ministerial fetters or obligations with 
too much violence, to be cherished (as 
the " Rolliad" says, Pretyman was) 
in Pitt's praecordia. He could have 
easily replaced Lord Sydney with a far 
more able secretary of state. Nor were 
Lord Carmarthen's talents by any means 
brilliant ; and he possessed too indepen- 
dent a mind for a man who aspired to 
the cordial friendship of the young mi- 
nister. The marquis had indeed been 
originally brought forward, not by Pitt, 
but by Lord Shelburne, who named him 



ambassador to the court of Yersaillet 
early in 1783, soon after the signature of 
the preliminaries of peace ; though the 
change in administration which speedily 
followed it, prevented the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. Dundas brought 
to market qualities rarely combined in 
the same individual. Conviviality at 
table : manners, frank, open, and inspi- 
ring confidence : eloquence, bold, flow- 
ing, energetic, and always at command: 
principles, accommodating, pliant, suited 
to every variation in government, and 
unencumbered with modesty or fasti- 
dious delicacy. He could not only vote, 
but speak in support of measures againsi 
which he had declaimed and divided in 
the preceding session. Ambition, guided 
by judgment, enabled him to perceive 
that Pitt could, of all men, most surely 
and speedily open to him the doors of 
the cabinet and of the house of peers. 
To those situations he steadily looked, 
and for their attainment he considered no 
sacrifice to be too great. In the hoars 
of private conversation, moistened and 
exhilarated by wine, when the minister 
gladly unbent his mind, Dundas won his 
way, and obtained a pre-eminence in his 
regard. It only terminated with their 
joint lives ; and the minister's last mo- 
ments were unquestionably accelerated, 
as well as embittered, by the impeach- 
ment of his friend, followed by its ne- 
cessary consequences, his loss of 
office, together with his seat in the 
cabinet. 

To Mr. William Granville I may 
assign the second place in Pitt's favour 
and friendship, at this period of his poli- 
tical career. The ties of consanguinity 
cemented every other motive derived 
from mental endowments. Nature bad 
bestowed on him no exterior advantages. 
His person was heavy, and devoid 
of elegance or grace ; his address, 
cold and formal; his manners, desti- 
tute of suavity. Even his eloquence 
partook of these defects. In debate, he 
wanted Pitt's copious pomp of words, 
his facility and majesty of expression. 
The two cousins were equally distin- 
guished by correct moral deportment ; 
and the authors of the *' Rolliad," who 
wanted neither malevolence nor wit in 
exposing the defects of those whom they 
selected for attack, were reduced to the 
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a^eesBity of leveUing their shafts, not 
against Mr. Grenville's intellectual, hot 
at his ponderous physical formation. 
Even Sheridan, whose humour, however 
elegant and classic, was always dramatic, 
and who borrowed occasionally from 
Aristophanes, or from Lucian, as well as 
from Congreve^and Foote, condescended 
sometimes in debate to use the same 
weapon. — Jenkinson stood third on 
Pitt's list of confidential adherents, 
though necessity and policy had unques- 
tionably a greater share in the selection 
than inclination. Neither consanguinity 
nor conviviality produced the union be- 
tween them ; but circumstances, scarcely 
less powerful in their operation, attracted 
tbem towards each other. Jenkinson, 
though not eloquent, possessed a species 
of knowledge, without which Pitt could 
not advance a step in matters relating to 
trade, navigation, manufactures, and all 
the productions of human industry or 
labour submitted to taxation. He was 
the Mentor and the Palinurus, whenever 
those subjects came before the house. 
But he likewise was supposed still to 
retain an influence behind the curtain. 
The shadowy, undefined nature of that 
problematical power, which could only 
be matter of belief or of assertion, and 
which was supposed to have become far 
less formidable since Pitt's nomination 
to the offices which he held, did not the 
less secure to Jenkinson universal con- 
sideration. — Lord Camden, already far 
advanced in life, though he enjoyed a 
distinguished rank among Pitt's friends 
and supporters, was rather an object of 
his veneration, than associated to his 
labours or his pleasures. To the Duke 
of Richmond I should allot the fourth 
situation among the group who surround- 
ed the chancellor of the exchequer. He 
exhibited at this very time the strongest 
proof of his attachment to that nobleman, 
and his high opinion of the duke's mili- 
tary talents, by not only defending his 
character, but by supporting his plans for 
fortifying Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
when they were discussed in parliament 
with much severity. The duke had pre- 
viously been made a member of the 
cabinet. 

Beyond these four or five favoured in- 
dividuals stood another phalanx, drawn 
op in a triple line. Those who com- 



posed the fint row were selected for 
high birth, at whose head was beheld 
conspicuous the Marquis of Graham ; 
and near him, on the iieasury bench, 

— " The dark brow of solemn Hamilton" 

attacted attention. Nor must we omit 
Mr. John Villiers, second son of the 
Earl of Clarendon, the ** Nireus" of 
Pitt's forces, *• comely with the flaxen 
hair." 

Within five years subsequent to this 
time, the minister, after conferring on 
him other temporary offices about the 
court, gave him a permanent and lucrative 
sinecure, by making him chief justice in 
eyre, north or Trent. — Parliamentary 
talents were demanded as a qualification 
for the second row, and among them 
Wilberforce might claim pre-eminence. 
The qualities of his mind and under- 
standing lay beneath the surface ; — - for 
his countenance gave no indication of 
superior intellect. His person was mean, 
and his features were altogether destitute 
either of fine expression^ or of dignity. 
But he spoke with great perspicuity, as 
well as fluency, on every subject ; and 
he spoke from an eminence, representingy 
as he did, the county of York. Attach- 
ed to Pitt both from principal and from 
habits of intimacy, he nevertheless pre- 
served all the integrity, rectitude, and 
independence of character, which could 
meet in a member of parliament, sus- 
tained by the most correct morals. 
Pepper Arden and Lord Mulgrave occu- 
pied the front rank in this division of the 
ministerial troops. Behind, were seen 
various individuals who have filled in our 
time, and who still continue to fill, the 
highest offices in the state. 1 allude 
particularly to the names of Addington, 
Dudley Ryder, the Earl of Ornington, 
and Lord Apsley ; all of whom, though 
they had not yet risen to speak in the 
house, were candidates for future em- 
ployment. — The third and last line 
demanded neither birth nor talents : obe- 
dience, regular attendance, and unlimited 
devotion, sufficed. They constituted a 
numerous body, the 

« Alcandruroqae, Haliumqiie, Noemonaque, 
Piytanimqoa," 

of the house of commons in 1786. I 
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will not enumerate them. Robert Smith, 
eventouliy promoted, first to the barons' 
bench in Ireland, and afterwards to the 
same rank of the peerage in England, by 
Pitt*s friendship or gratitude, was justly 
esteemed, if not their leader, at least 
their example. 

I4th March. — Among the most un- 
popular members of administration, might 
be accounted the Duke of Richmond. 
His enemies accused him of domestic 
parsimony, contrasted with 'profusion of 
the public money, as master-general of 
the ordnance. His kitchen was said to 
be the coolest apartment in his house, 
both at Goodwood and in Privy Garden. 
Thus,' the '' RoUiad," apostrophizing 
him, exclaims, 

« Whether thoa go'st, while summer rani prevail, 
T' enjoy the freshness of thy kitchen's gale, 
Where, unpolluted by luxurious heat, 
Its large expanse affords a cool retreat." 

Nor did. his present loyalty and attach- 
ment to the sovereign, against whom he 
had declaimed in a manner very per- 
sonal, during the progress of the Ameri- 
can war, afford less matter for ludicrous 
animadversion. But, more than either, 
his passion for fortifications, and the 
works by which he projected to defend 
our great naval arsenals against invasion, 
excited the vigilant attention of parlia- 
ment. The subject was discussed with 
much asperity, when the ordnance esti- 
mates came under consideration ; James 
Luttrell, surveyor-general of that branch 
of the military department, youngest of 
the four sons of Lord Carhampton, open- 
ing the business. During the contest 
between Great Britain and her colonies, 
while commanding the *' Mediator," a 
forty-four gun frigate, Luttrell had dis- 
tinguished himself both by the pen and 
by the sword. Nevertheless, his enco- 
miums on the Duke of Richmond's plans 
did not produce conviction in the minds 
of his audience. Macbride, one of the 
two representatives for Plymouth, and a 
captain of the royal navy, to whom had 
been entrusted, in 1772, the commission 
of bringing off on board his ship the 
Queen Matilda of Denmark, then detained 
a prisoner in the Castle of Cronsberg ; — 
this officer, a man of blunt manners and 
of rude eloquence, but possessing strong 
tense, and an accurate local knowledge 



of the tract of ground in the vicinity of 
Plymouth which it was proposed to 
fortify, contradicted the principal facts 
alleged by Luttrell. Courtenay, who 
never omitted to avail himself of the aid 
of wit, as an auxiliary to reason and 
argument, assailed the Duke of Rich- 
mond's projected fortifications, with all 
the force of ridicule. Having observed 
how unfortunately it happened for his . 
country, that his grace's passion for en- 
gineering should have manifested itself 
at so advanced a period of life ; Cour- 
tenay then called on Barr£ to declare, 
whether the engineers convened by the 
master-general of the ordnance to meet 
at the Tower, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing his estimates, had or had not 
given them any sanction ? '' Has Colo- 
nel Debbeige in particular," added he, 
** an officer so universally esteemed for 
probity and science, been called on to 
state his opinion respecting these for- 
tifications ?" 

Barr^, who was not unprepared for 
this appeal ; probably indeed acting 
in concert with Courtenay, and with the 
Marquis of Lansdown ; instantly pre- 
sented himself to the Speaker's notice. 
His aspect, his reputation as a member 
of the house, but, more than either, his 
personal infirmities, attracted great atten- 
tion. Long menaced with a privation of 
sight, Barre was now become totally 
blind ; a circumstance to which he pa- 
thetically alluded, when he observed 
with an exclamation of deep concern, 
that ** to his memory alone he could 
henceforward recur for assistance in 
stating or recalling facts." With even 
more personal acrimony than Courtenay 
or than Macbride had exhibited, he 
attacked the master-general himself, ra- 
ther than his plans. After drawing an 
invidious comparison between the noble- 
men who had preceded the Duke of 
Richmond in that great office during 
several years, from Earl Ligonier down 
to Lord Townsend; "all of whom," 
he said, " were men of tried bravery, 
military knowledge, and experience;" 
he asked, ** Can the present master- 
general state himself to have commanded 
armies, like his predecessors in that em- 
ployment, and conducted them to vie- 
tory ? — It is demanded of me," con- 
cluded he, ** whether I know Colonel 
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Debbeige? I know bim well, know his 
honesty and worth. I am concerned 
to add that I know him to be oppreaaed.*' 
The officer in qaeation, who was one of 
the six colonel-commandants of the corps 
of engineers, and whose reputation for 
professional ability stood high, having 
disapproved the duke's plans, had in- 
eaned his displeasure. And, as placa- 
bility was not commonly supposed to 
constitute a prominent feature of his 
grace's character, it might be feared that 
the colonel, by this conduct, had sacri- 
ficed his fortune to his principles. The 
'^Rolliad," adverting to these well-known 
facts, thus apostrophizes him : 

"Learn, ihoui^htless Debbeige, now no more a 

youth, 
The woesunnnmber'd that encompass trath !" — 
*' Oh ! learn qn happier terms with him to live, 
Who De*er knew tvice, the weakness to for- 
give !" 

General Burgoyne having expressed a 
similar condemnation of the duke's pro- 
jects, while not a word in their justifica- 
tion or support was uttered from any part 
of the house, Dundas himself remained 
silent, Pitt felt it indispensable to con- 
cede, for the present, to the weight 
of public opinion. Aware that he might 
be left in a minority, if he persisted in 
Drging the question to a division on that 
night; the minister consented to allow 
the sum already granted (which^mounted 
to fifty thousand pounds, destined for the 
fortifications), to remain untouched, till 
parliament should have come to an ulti- 
mate decision on the subject. But, 
hafing thus given way respecting the 
principal point, he stood forward to 
rescue his friend from the imputations 
thrown on his military skill. After re- 
verting to Barre's quaeres touching the 
nuster-general's personal services in the 
^Id, *«Ye8," answered the minister, 
*'l will boldly assert that my noble 
friend possesses practical experience, 
thongh he never has commanded an army, 
nor led on troops to victory. I am 
happy to declare that he is a member of 
the eabinet. To my good fortune in 
being eloeely connected with a nobleman 
of hit active virtue, of his recognized 
^iliiy and experience in his department ; 
bot, above all, of his systematic economy 
io every matter that regards the public 



interest ; I attribute much of the national 
favour which has hitherto accompanied 
and honoured my administration.*' Rela- 
tive to Debbeige, Pitt wisely observed a 
total silence. His whole panegyric on 
the duke seemed to be peculiarly levelled, 
not so much at Macbride, at Courtenay, 
or at Burgoyn^, as against Barre ; and 
through him, unquestionably at the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, from which quarter 
he probably suspected that the attack 
principally originated. The fortifica- 
tions, arrested in their progress, remained 
thus suspended till the ensuing session. 

16/A March ^lUh April — In con- 
sequence of the long duration of the 
American war, terminated by the eman- 
cipation of the thirteen colonies, many 
new and unexpected circumstances had 
arisen, commercial, as well as poli- 
tical, which demanded from ministers 
mature deliberation, or enlightened and 
patient consideration. Among these, 
none appeared to claim more prompt at- 
tention, than the state of convicts sen- 
tenced to the punishment of transpor- 
tation ; who, from the inability of con- 
veying them acros&the Atlantic to their 
ancient destinations, had accumulated in 
the jails of the kingdom, to the number 
of several thousands. The cabinet 
seemed irresolute in deciding to what 
quarter of the globe they should be sent ; 
and an island in the river Gambia, on 
the western coast of Africa, was at 
length selected for the purpose. Burke, 
whose active philanthropy, stimulated 
by enmity towards the ministers, ren- 
dered him vigilant to discover abuses, 
and eager to expose them ; rising in his 
place, demanded ** what was to be done 
with those unhappy wretches sentenced 
by the law to undergo transportation ?" 
** I trust," continued he, *' Gambia is 
not the place intended for their recep- 
tion ; a country of which it may be truly 
asserted, that there * all life dies, and all 
death lives.'* The gates of hell are there 
open night and day, to receive the victims 
sent from hence. It may be denomi- 
nated the capital seat of pestilence, 
plague, and famine. But, deprivation 
of life was not in the contemplation of 
the judges who passed sentence on them. 
This fact loudly calls for the attention 
of the legislature." Not discouraged 
by the inefficacy of his first appeal to 
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the house, he renewed the application 
Boon after the termination of the Easter 
recess. Pitt endeavouring to elude his 
enquiries, and having treated him with 
some severity of animadversion, for in- 
troducing a subject foreign to the busi- 
ness of the day ; Burke, unintimidated 
by the interference of the Speaker, who 
endeavoured to silence him as disorderly, 
retorted on the minister with extraordi- 
nary force of language. 

•* Seventy-five of these unfortunate 
men," exclaimed he, ** I understand, 
are now on board a vessel in the Thames, 
which may sail before to-morrow's dawn. 
The wind will speedily carry them be- 
yond the interference of parliament. I 
call upon the chancellor of the exchequer. 
His majesty, by his coronation oath, has 
sworn to execute judgment in mercy. 
He is the trustee of that solemn royal 
pledge. The jails are crowded far be- 
yond all former precedent. There is a 
house in London which contains at this 
time precisely five hundred and fifty- 
eight. I do not mean the house of com- 
mons, though the numbers are alike in 
both ; but, the jail of Newgate. Con- 
tagious distempers may ensue ; and on 
every view of the subject, I again in- 
voke the interposition of parliament!" 
This eloquent and pathetic appeal, 
though it failed to produce an immediate j 
eflfect, and was not followed up by any { 
specific motion, yet did not the less ope- 1 
rate to redress the evil. The cabinet, I 
compelled to abandon the pestilential ! 
banks of the Gambia, in the course of j 
the subsequent year made choice of a ! 
portion of the eartli better calculated for 
every object of policy and punishment, I 
without losing sight of humanity. I , 
allude to the settlement of Botany Bay, 
situate in the other hemisphere, in a| 
happy latitude, on the eastern coast of | 
New Holland. There, probably, in the I 
course of two or three centuries, may ' 
arise, along the shores of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, a vast empire, and a ! 
civilized, yet martial people ; who, after 
Bobjecting the immense archipelago scat- 
tered by nature at the extremity of Asia, 
from New Guinea quite to Japan, will 
perhaps contest for the naval supremacy 
of the Pacific itself, with their country- 
men established on the western shores 
of America. Such are the modes by 



which Providence diffuses moral, as 
well as religious light, over the dark and 
savage portions of the planet : transfer* 
ring knowledge, civilization, liberty, and 
science, successively from one extremity 
of the earth to the other, in the lapse 
of revolving ages. Who can say that 
before the year 2500 from Christ, Eu- 
rope, and peculiarly the western nations 
of this favoured quarter of the globcn 
now so illuminated, may not sink into 
the condition of Egypt, of the lesser 
Asia, and of Greece ; — countries to 
which we fondly turn our eyes, as the 
cradles of art, of poetry, and of history ! 
May not England fall to the level of that 
spot, which has been so beautifully de- 
nominated, 

** Land of lost gods, and godlike men !** 

while Van Diemen's Land, or California 
(in whose vicinity, Swift, hardly more 
th^n a century ago, placed his Lilliput 
and his Brobdingnag, as if out of the 
reach of geographical pursuit), may en- 
joy freedom, arts, and, letters ! 

1 Uh ApriL — The state of the public 
revenue, after the termination of an ex- 
pensive and disgraceful contest, in the pro- 
gress of which we had suffered so great 
a defalcation of territory, necessarily en- 
grossed universal attention. Pitt having 
stated, in a manner equally luminous 
and concise, the produce of the existing 
taxes ; which he demonstrated to exhibit 
an increase, during the last year, of at 
least a million and a half sterling ; con- 
cluded by announcing his confident hope 
of establishing a sinking fund, in the 
course of the ensuing session. That 
fund, arising out of the overplus of the 
revenue, he estimated at a million ster- 
ling. Fox instantly rose, and while he 
cautioned the house against too sanguine 
a reliance on financial calculations, which 
futurity might not realize, he expressed 
the most zealous co-operation io every 
measure for supporting the national 
credit. '• I thank God," said he, '« what- 
ever difference of opinion may take 
place on other points, all parties are 
agreed in this respect I I trust, however, 
that the fund destined for so salutary a 
purpose will be made as ample as pos- 
sible. One million a year appears to me 
too 9fnaU a sum for prodacing extensive 
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benefit, when we calculate the chances 
against the duration of peace." Lord 
Mahon, on the contrary^ maintained 
that if any fault could be imputed to his 
friend^s plan, it lay in creating so large 
a fund for the redemption of the public 
debt. But the minister, far from yield- 
ing his assent to this last proposition, 
though coming from a quarter for which 
he professed much respect, avowed that 
be felt a difficulty in resisting the temp- 
tation to apply even a greater sum than 
one million to the object in question, if it 
coald be obtained without too severely 
augmenting the public burthens. Yet 
when pressed by Dempster, in the course 
of the discussion, to commence imme- 
diately so beneficial an operatipn of 
finance, and not delay it to another 
:iession ; he replied, that ** he conceived 
it more wise, as well as safe, to postpone 
it for one year, as time would enable 
biffl to ascertain whether the favourable 
expectations which he entertained of an 
increase in the revenue should be justi- 
fied by futurity." Having thus pre- 
pared the nation, as well as parliament, 
\ot the adoption of so salutary a measure, 
be deferred its completion to the spring 
of 1786. 

\^h ApriL — These financial regula- 
tions were followed by Pitt's third and 
last attempt to reform the representation 
in the house of commons. It was a day 
of much expectation, and produced a 
very full attendance, all being anxious to 
witness the extraordinary spectacle of 
the first minister moving such a proposi- 
tion. Pill performed it with his accus- 
'.omed ability, set ofifby the attractions of 
a most seductive eloquencf ; observing, 
that " though he had twice failed in his 
preceding endeavours, yet he was encour- 
3fed to renew the experiment in con- 
sequence of two favourable circum- 
stances." ** The reform that 1 now 
propose," continued he, *' coincides with 
the ideas of the best, as well as of the 
niost moderate men ; and the present 
assembly being newly elected, has not, 
liiie the last, put a negative on it." He 
then developed in the most lucid manner, 
his plan, the basis of which was, to pur- 
chase the franchises of thirty-six bo- 
roughs, so decayed, or so venal, as to be 
no longer worthy of sending representa- 
tives to parliament, and to transfer their 



right of election to the counties. This 
great change, by which seventy-two 
members would be taken from an unsound 
part of the legislative body, and thrown 
into the more independent or upright 
portion of the house, it must be owned, 
was highly attractive in theory. The 
motion with which he concluded, for 
leave to bring in a biU to amend the re- 
presentation of the people of England in 
parliament, was strenuously supported 
by the two members for the county of 
York; Duncombe seconding it, and 
Wilberforce maintaining it by plausible, 
if not solid arguments. 

Powis, who rose at an early period of 
the debate, combined great powers of 
elocution with judgment and principle. 
His speech, brilliant, animated, and con- 
vincing, was not, unaccompanied with 
wit, but under the control of reason. All 
the specious axioms of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, from which he deduced 
his asserted amelioration of the constitu- 
tion, Powis attacked in succession. 
With peculiar propriety he reminded 
Pitt that it was not a county member, 
6x the representative of some opulent city, 
\*ho, only a few years preceding, had in 
that assembly moved, ♦' That this house 
is bound to listen to the petitions of the 
people." •• No," exclaimed he, •• that 
moliorij which would have done honour 
to the representative of the first county 
in England, was made by a person who 
then sate here for Old Sarum (Lord 
Camelford), one of those rotten boroughs 
destined by the present plan to be dis- 
franchised. But, if this principle is to 
form the foundation of the projected 
reform, how happens it that the treasury, 
admiralty, and ordnance boroughs, are 
to be exempted from its operation ?" — 
'' Much stress has been laid on ihe cor- 
ruption of the present times ; yet, with 
what decency can the minister assert, in 
the i'aoe of so popular an assembly as he 
now addresses, that unless reformed, 
they do not express the sense of the 
country ? A late administration, it may 
perhaps be pretended, was corrupt, and 
on its ruin was raised a government of 
opinion. A high opinion, indeed, we 
must necessarily entertain of ministers, 
who, as we know, do not cherish or 
employ any individual that haa been 
formerly an agent of corruption.^* This 
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pointed sarcasm, rendered more personal 
by the presence of Dundas and of Jen* 
kinson, who were seated near Pitt, ex- 
cited a burst of Hear hims ! ** I will 
not," concluded Powis, •• treat with any 
reserve, or respect, the motion before 
the house. Hostile as I regard it to the 
constitution, I will meet it in the teeth, 
and give it my unequivocal negative.'* 

Nor was Lord North less able and elo- 
quent on that evening, than Powis; but 
with his arguments, he mingled, as was 
his custom, more ridicule. Having re- 
marked how few petitions had been pre- 
senied to the house in favour of reform, 
the whole number not exceeding eight; 
«• What," demanded he, '* are we to in- 
fer from this circumstance ? Is it apa- 
thy in the people ? We were taught to 
believe that all England would with one 
voice support the plan for amending the 
national representation. Well may 1 
^xclaim with the man in Tlie Rehearsal, 

** What horrid sound of silence doth assail mine 



Even Fox, though he supported Pitt's 
principle, yet resisted its application 
upon many points. While he spoke and 
voted with the minister, he did not the 
less forcibly point out the incongruities 
and contradictions which met in Pitt's 
proposition. •• I cannot perceive," ob- 
served Fox, •• any superlative excel- 
lence in the present house of commons, 
which can justify a suspension for six 
years, of the operation of the bill before 
as. No very flattering proofs of atten- 
' tion to the rights of the people have 
been exhibited by the majority within 
these walls in their support of the West- 
minster scrutiny,'*^ — " As little do I ap- 
prove the means taken to carry into exe- 
cution the principle, in various other re- 
spects. Never will I agree to admit the 
compulsory purchase from a majority of 
the electors, of a franchise which i^ the 
property of the whole body." Even 
upon the feature of the bill which 
seemed most formed to captivate, namely, 
an augmentation of the number of re- 
presentatives for counties, Fox was not 
less severe. "I wholly disapprove," 
said he, ** the idea of limiting parlia- 
mentary seats to men of ample fortunes, 
or of eminence in their professions. The 



history of this coantry proves that we 
are not to expect from individuals in 
affluent circumstances, the vigilance, 
energy, and exertion, without which the 
house of commons would lose its great- 
est force and weight. Human nature is 
too prone to indulgence ; and the most 
meritorious public services have always 
been performed by persons in a condi- 
tion of life removed from opulence." 
The truth of these remarks, forcibly 
exemplified in his own person, and in 
that of Pitt, unquestionably made a deep 
impression. . 

The sentiment was not effaced by 
Dundas, who only excited a laugh at his 
own expense, when^^rising as Fox con- 
cluded, he began with declaring that he 
considered it his duty to state the rta- 
sons which induced him to support the 
question ; while Bankes, whose inde* 
pfendent mind revolted at every sacrifice 
of principle to private friendship, or to 
personal elevation, did not hesitate to 
oppose it. '• I am," said he, " a tho- 
rough advocate of parliamentary reform, 
but I do not the less reprobate the 
proposition now before us. It carries 
contradiction on its face : for it sanc- 
tions the sale and purchase of that very 
franchise, which it declares at the same 
time never ought to-become an object of 
traffic." So sensible was the minister 
to this observation, and to the quarter 
from which it came, that he immedi- 
ately rose to obviate its effect. He did 
not, indeed, hesitate to avow that it 
wounded him deeply, ** on account of 
the long and intimate friendship, min- 
gled with just veneration, which he 
nourished for the person who thus at- 
tacked his measure." He even admitted 
the part of the bill in question to con- 
stitute a tender feature in its formation, 
though impossible to be erased or omitted 
when carrying the proposed reform into 
execution. Pitt addressed his short 
speech, which terminated the debate, ex- 
clusively to Bankes ; seeming, like 
Julius in the senate house, to exclaim, 
"ee /«, Brute, JUi miT Probably, 
Bankes lost the peerage by his elevated 
line of conduct on this, and on other oc- 
casions ; as Cardinal Mazarin observed 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who 
wished to marry Louis the Fourteenth, 
but who fired the cannon of the Bastile 
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upon him, '* EUe a iui son mari" The 
dimion, which did not take place till 
near four in the morning, rescued the 
constitution from PitCs experiment. 
Two hundred and forty-eight persons, of 
whom I was one, negatived it : one 
hundred and seventy-four supported the 
minister. It was his last attempt to ante- 
liorate our form of government. Time, 
reflection, and the awful example held 
out to mankind by France, subsequently 
restrained his ardour, finally inducing 
him rather to bear with the defects of the 
British constitution, great as they may 
be, than to risk its total overthrow. I 
am nevertheless decidedly of opinion, in 
1821, that a temperate parliamentary 
reform must, will, and ought to be 
adopted. 

Aboqt this time, in the spring of 1785, 
appeared those celebrated productions, 
denominated the *^ Roliiad,*' and the 
" Probationary Odes." vThe •* Rolliad'' 
assumed the shape of criticisms on an 
imaginary poem, and might be termed 
poetico-prosaic ; while the ** Odes," to 
the number of twenty or more, were 
poetical compositions, for the greater 
part Pindaric. Both abounded with 
classic allusions, and the keenest saiire ; 
decorated with the graces of verse, bor- 
rowing aid from the finest writers of 
antiquity ; sparing no individuals, how- 
ever elevated by rank, ability, or office ; 
bat levelling their shafts principally at 
ihe sovereign, at Pitt, Dundas, and Jen- 
kinson. They obtained a prodigious cir- 
culation, from the union of taste, male- 
volence, learning, and wit, which illumi- 
nated every part of them; having pasted 
through two-and-twenty editions in the 
lapse of about twenty-seven years, be- 
tween 1785 and 1812. Their reputed 
author was Mr. Joseph Richardson, who, 
I believe, inhabited one of the inns of 
court, and followed the profession of the 
law. With him were, however, joined 
various other men of talents, who con- 
tributed their respective quotas. At 
their head I should place Mr. George 
Ellis, a man well known in the literary 
world, as well as in the diplomatic, and 
higher circles of society. But I have 
reason to suppose that General Burgoyne, 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. John Townsend (now 
Lord John), and others of Fox's friends 
or admirers, not only retouched some of 
10 



the passages : they furnished whole odes. 
I omit Sheridan's name, because he posi- 
tively denied, in the house of commons, 
having had any participation in the pro- 
ductions. Even now, afier the lapse of 
three-and'thirty years, though the far 
greater number of the individuals whoare 
lashed or ridiculed in the ** Rolliad," and 
the ** Probationary Odes," have passed 
away ; for I am one of the few survivors ; 
yet they cannot be perused without ex- 
citing the most animated emotions. 

The present Lord Rolle, then a com- 
moner, and one of the two representa- 
tives for the county of Devon, consti- 
tuted the hero of the *' Rolliad." His 
figure was handsome, as far as mere 
symmetry of limbs and regularity oi 
features can deserve that epithet : for 
Nature had denied him all pretension to 
grace or elegance. Neither was his un- 
derstanding apparently more cultivated, 
than his manners were refined, fle 
reminded me always of a Devonshire 
rustic ; but he possessed plain common 
sense, a manly mind, and the faculty of 
stating his ideas in a few strong words. 
Representing a great maritime county, 
warmly attached to ministers, and look- 
ing constantly to the peerage fts his re- 
ward, he nevertheless preserved the inde- 
pendence of his character. Whatever 
ridicule the •• Rolliad" has affected to 
throw upon his family, by making him 
descend from Rollo the Norman, in the 
tenth century ; his ancestors were men 
of property and consideration in the 
country of Devon, at least ever since the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. There had 
even been a British peerage in the line, 
Mr. Rolle's uncle, Henry, having been 
raised to the dignity of a baron, by 
George the Second, though the title 
expired in his own person. His ne- 
phew might therefore reasonably hope 
to revive it, by lending a steady support 
to administration ; and he eventually ob- 
tained his object in 1706, after twelve 
years of hard parliamentary service. 
Rolle had early rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the opposition ; first, by the 
severity of his comments on Fox's re- 
call of Rodney, in May, 1782; and 
subsequently, by his reflections on 
Burke's contempt of public opinion, in 
May, 1783, when, as paymaster, he re- 
stored Powell and Bembridge to their 
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respective offices, after the discovery 
made of their malversatioas. It is never- 
theless probable that these two offences 
would scarcely have procured him the 
distinction of giving his name to the 
'* Kolliad,*' if lie had not aggravated 
them afterwards, by throwing out some 
pointed animadversions against Fox, dur- 
ing the session of 1784, when Rolle 
treated with contemptuous levity his 
complaints respecting the violated rights 
of the electors of Westminster. This 
last attack filling up the measure of his 
political transgressions as a member of 
parliament, subjected him to the punish- 
ment of being stretched on the rack of 
satire. 

20th April. — Precisely at this period, 
Pitt moved the repeal of a tax which he 
himself had laid upon cotton in the pre- 
ceding year, on account of the clamour 
excited by its operation among the 
manufacturers in the northern counties of 
the kingdom. Fox, while he seconded 
the motion, inveighed with acrimony 
against the financial system of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; and Sheridan 
brought forward an amendment calcu- 
lated to show that the manufacturers 
being aggrieved by the tax, it was become 
necessary to explain and alter it. He 
added, ** I passed part of last summer 
in Lancashire, and was an eye-witness 
to the exertions made by them to tran- 
quillize their numerous workmen, as 
well as to preserve the general tranquillity 
of the country.*' Rolle, suddenly inter- 
posing at this point of the discussion, 
accused Sheridan with inflaming the pub- 
lic mind, and exciting by his speech gene- 
ral alarm or discontent. **I will not assert,** 
continued he, ** who was the person that 
went down to Lancashire in order to in- 
dispose the manufacturers against the 
taxes, and topromote tumult. Neither will 
I say who it was that distributed seditious 
and inflammatory handbills throughout 
the country. But, such was the fact; 
and if I could bring the proof home to the 
party whom I suspect, I would take the 
proper steps to have his head stuck upon 
Temple Bar^ An insinuation so- seri- 
ous, accompanied with such menaces, 
could not be allowed to pass unnoticed 
by those against whom they were di- 
rected. Fux observed, that the empty 
threat of sticking heads upon Temple 



Bar merited no reply, as he believed 
there did not exist any law which made 
the distribution of handbills a capital of- 
fence. ** I am ignorant, however," added 
he, *' of the fact itself, and I presume 
the honourable gentleman is too much a 
man of honour to make an assertion 
which he knows he cannot prove.*' 

Sheridan rising in his turn, vindicated 
himself from the charge of pronouncing 
inflammatory speeches. ** With regard 
to the handbills," said he, '' I really 
know nothing respecting them ; but I 
can easily conjecture the reason of the 
soreness expressed on the article of pub- 
lications. Compositions less prosaic^ 
though more popular, I believe, have 
produced that irritability. I am aware 
liiat he may suspect me to have been 
the author of those productions, or at 
least to have had some connexion with 
them. 1 do assure him, however, upon 
my honour, that I never saw one line 
of them till they met my eye in the 
newspaper." The allusion to the " Rol- 
liad," which was then in universal cir- 
culation, excited general laughter ; and 
Rolle, incensed to the highest degree, 
notwithstanding Sheridan's denial, started 
up, exclaiming, *' I hold the author of 
those works, let him be whom he may, 
as well as the works themselves, in 
sovereign contempt ; but, as the cap fits 
the two gentlemen, they are welcome to 
wear it. With respect to the law pro- 
hibiting seditious handbills and their 
circulation, if no such act exists, there 
ought to be one enacted ; and if I knew 
the person who has committed the of- 
fence, I would take the proper measures 
for bringing him to punishment." How- 
ever pointed was this language, it had 
not hitherto discomposed a muscle of 
Sheridan's countenance, which rarely, 
indeed, manifested any symptom of 
anger or irritation. Assuming neverthe- 
less a serious air, ** While," observed 
he, '* the gentleman shoots his bolts at 
random, I shall take no notice of them ; 
but if he charges me with having any 
concern in circulating seditious handbills, 
I shall reply to him, both here and else- 
where, in very plain and very coarse 
terms." The conversation now termi- 
nated, Rolle remaining silent, and having 
only exposed himself needlessly by his 
interference, as the chancellor of the 
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exchequer did not come forward, either 
to jastify his insinuatioo, or to cover his 
retreat. 

May, — Great mutual asperity and 
personalities between Pitt and Fox 
characterized the whole session. There 
never perhaps existed a roan in whose 
bosom the passions of jealousy, envy, 
or resentment, found less place than in 
Fox's, however vehement he might be 
vheu declaiming in the house of com- 
mons. Nor did Pitt possess lens eleva- 
tion of mind ; but he wanted his antago- 
nist's placability and prompt oblivion of 
-political animosities. Pitt's principles 
were less pliant and accommodating; 
his manners more retired, and destitute 
of warmlii ; bis temper was more irrita- 
ble, and his expressions were more elo- 
qaeotly offensive. We must likewise 
consider that Fox, at thirty-six, beheld 
himself, in consequence of his own want 
of prudence and moderation, expelled 
from employment, necessitous, and sur- 
roanded with difficulties. Pitt, on the 
contrary, at only twenty-six, stood on 
the very pinnacle of royal and popular 
favonr, invested with power, and sus- 
tained by official emoluments. It de- 
manded, therefore, far more philosophy 
in the chief of opposition, than in the 
minister, to practice the advice of Horace 
to Dellius. 

9/A and 10/A May. — In the irritated 
state of their feelings, scarcely any dis- 
cussion arose which did not produce 
demonstrations of reciprocal animosity. 
Among the taxes which, in opening bis 
budget^ Pitt proposed to the house, was 
one to be raised on maid-servanus, 
amonnting to half-a-crown tfnnually on 
each individual where only a single 
female was retained. Fox objected to 
it ; adding, " I am not impelled to 
oppose this tax from any motives of a 
factious, or party description ; for I had 
no participation in the measures which 
have rendered necessary such heavy 
burthens." The remark gave rise to an 
acrimonious conversation, in the course 
of which the chancellor of the exchequer 
made some very invidious reflections on 
the eoalition between Lord North and 
Fox. That nobleman was not present; 
but Jenkinbon being seated near Pitt on 
the treasury bench, Sheridan observed 
that '*his friend had indeed formed a 



coalition with the noble lord, which 
union he avowed, and was ready to de- 
fend ; whereas the minister had formed 
a coalition, of which he look every oc- 
casion to convince the house he was 
ashamed." Jenkinson, thus designated, 
stood up, and after stating that he could 
not avoid taking notice of allusions which 
were evidently levelled at himself, add- 
ed, ** I by no means wish to deny that I 
supported many of Lord North's mea- 
surey, during his administration ; but, in 
the office which I filled as secretary at 
war, I was not responsible for the minis- 
terial plans sent me from the treasury." 
Having vindicated himself on this point, 
by showing that he only performed a 
subordinate part during the American 
contest, he next adverted to the tax on 
female servants, which formed the sub- 
ject of debate. With a degree of humour 
which I never knew him to display on 
any other occasion, ** I apprehend," 
said he, ** that this Maid's Tragedy \h 
only played oflT as a performance calcu* 
lated to expose the minister, rather than 
as a serious ground of complaint agaiust 
the proposed tax, which is imposed with 
so light a hand, that no person can justly 
term it a grievance." 

Courtenay, nevertheless, unwilling to 
let pass so fair an opportunity of attack- 
ing Pitt, and setting at defiance all ordi- 
nary rules of parliamentary decorum, 
presented himself to the Speaker's no- 
tice. Having first exhorted the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to take warning 
by the fateof Orpheus, who fell a victim 
to his i^ant of indulgence towards the 
other sex ; he observed that the measure 
was directed against a commodity at 
which no other minister had ever ven- 
tured publicly to point. Adverting next 
to the memorable history of Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, " Then," said he, •• for the 
first time in modern ages, was started 
the idea of taxing female commodities. 
But, it being alleged that the object of 
taxation was not yet arrived at sufficient 
maturity to become liable to such an 
operation of finance, an exciseman ^as 
despatched to examine into the affair. 
He having previously consulted the then 
masters of the rolls, that law-officer gave 
it as his decided opinion, that such a 
scrutiny was legal. It produced, how- 
ever, as we know,aTiolent insurrection. 
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which couhi not be suppressed wilhout 
much bloodshed." The allusion to 
Kenyon and the Westminster scrutiny 
was followed by a sarcasm levelled at 
Jenkinson, who had recently stopped 
up a number of windows in his country- 
house of Addiscombe Place, near Croy- 
don, on account of the heavy additional 
duty laid on them by Pitt, in the pre- 
ceding session. 

•' With respect," continued Courte- 
nay, ** to the opinion delivered from the 
treasury bench, that the tax on maid-ser- 
vants is so light as not to be worthy of 
evasion, or to merit the name of a griev- 
ance ; I can assure the house, that indi- 
viduals, however exalted may be their 
rank, or however affluent their fortune, 
notwithstanding they enjoy six or seven 
.sinecure pensions^ yet have not the less 
thought proper to block up most of their 
windows, in order to evade the commula' 
Hon tax,^* — " Ireland," concluded he, 
'* is a country to which, in common with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, I feel 
much attachment; and I can answer for it, 
that the present measure is not an Irish 
proposition. No act of administration, 
on the contrary, can render him more 
unpopular in the sister kingdom, than 
taxing such a commodity ; and on these 
grounds I make no question of being 
supported by every Irish member." I 
have given the salient points of Courte- 
nay's speech, which I heard him pro- 
nounce, because its personalities, when 
added to its indecorum, may convey some 
idea of the nature, language, and limits 
of debate in 1785. Such violations of 
decency, however highly seasoned they 
might be with Attic wit, and enriched 
by classic citations, — for no man better 
knew than Courtenay, how to invoke at 
will, Horace or Juvenal, Pope or Prior, 
— yet, from the greater refinement of 
the present times, would scarcely be 
tolerated within the walls of the house 
of commons in 1818. 

But the great feature which charac- 
terized the session under, review, was 
the attempt made by administration to 
form a commercial union with Ireland. 
It is commonly known in our parlia- 
mentary history by the name of *' The 
Irish Propositions ;" and to them Cour- 
tenay made allusion, when he asserted 
that ** a tax on tervant^maids would not 



by any means be an Irish proposition. 
Unquestionably, after the political eman- 
cipation of Ireland from British supre- 
macy, and all legislative control, which 
took place in 1782, the wish to re-untte 
the two countries by the chain of mu- 
tual benefits, and an equal participation 
of the advantages of trade, was worthy 
of a patriot minister. But, if the pro- 
ject did honour to its authors, the means 
by which they intended to realize it did 
not appear ta have received all the pre- 
vious consideration requisite for a sub- 
ject of such magnitude, intricacy, and 
vast national importance. Pitt, when 
he undertook so arduous, as well as 
complicated a. work, demanding an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all th« ramifit^a- 
tions of trade between the two king- 
doms, had not, however, the presump- 
tion to trust solely to his own know- 
ledge. On Jenkinson he principally, 
and almost exclusively, relied; only re- 
serving to himself the task of explaining 
the project, and decorating it with all 
the graces of persuasion. We may 
safely assume that the peerage to which 
Jenkinson was elevated in the succeed- 
ing year, constituted the remuneration 
stipulated for his assistance in maturing 
and supporting this favourite measure 
of the minister. Mr. Orde (since raised 
likewise to the British peerage), then 
secretary for Ireland, opened it under 
the form of propositions, in the house of 
commons of that kingdom, early in the 
month of February ; and after the in- 
terval of about a fortnight, they having 
been assented to in the Irish parliament, 
Pitt regularly introduced the business 
from the treasury bench. The proposi- 
tions, or articles of commercial union, 
eleven in number, were read ; and the 
great principles on which reposed the 
system itself, received all the illustra- 
tion which could be derived from elo- 
quence. Far, however, from yielding 
an immediate assent to the plan, how- 
ever seductive in theory. Lord North, 
Fox and Eden, while they professed a 
desire to receive further elucidation, and 
to reserve their final opinion till they 
should be better informed, nevertheless 
started, even in this early stage, many 
doubts respecting the policy and the 
practicability of the measure itself. 
Throughout the months of March and, 
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April, various diacusBions took place 
relative to it, in all of which the impedi- 
menus to its completion seemed to mul- 
tiply and gain strength. The minister, 
Fox observed, had begun in the wrong* 
place, bj communicating the propositions 
to the Irish parliament, beft>re they were 
laid on the table of the English house of 
commons;— ' a remark which, I own, 
appeared to me to be just. Very early 
in Marcht petitions began to pour in 
against it ; first, from Liverpool ; next, 
from Manchester ; and about the middle 
of the month, Mr. Stanley, one of the 
representatives for the county of Lan- 
caster, presented a petition transmitted 
to him by his constitutents, with eighty 
thousand annexed signatures. Such an 
opposition, not made by individuals 
within the walls of the house, to whom 
factious motives might have been im- 
puted, but originating among the commer- 
cial and manufacturing classes, might, it 
was natural to suppose, have compelled 
the administration to pause before they 
pushed forward their plan. Every ob- 
stacle or remonstrance which arose, ap- 
peared nevertheless rather to irritate, 
than to convince, or to arrest, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; who reluctantly, 
and after considerable difficulty, ac- 
qoieseed in allowing the different peti- 
tioners to be separately heard by counsel 
at the bar of the house. Nearly twelve 
weeks unavoidably elapsed in these ex- 
aminations ; throughout the whole of 
which time, Jenkinson performed, if not 
the first, certainly the second part; Nor 
was it till the month of May was con- 
siderably advanced, that Pitt brought 
forward the propositions, now augmented 
from eleven to twenty-seven, as well as 
modified and altered upon many material 
points. 

\2thMay, — F^w debates which have 
ever arisen in either house of parliament, 
can compete in importance or in interest 
with the discussion of that memorable 
evening. The attendance bore a pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the subject ; 
the numbers on the division exceeding, 
I believe, any which had been witnessed 
within those walls siince the concluding 
weeks of Lord Norih*s administration. 
Pitt opened the subject with consum- 
mate ability ; but, as it appeared to me, 
with the oratory of a sophist, or a rheto- 
10* 



rician, rather than in the temperate and 
well-matured language of a wise states- 
man. On the contrary, Fox, thongh, 
in my opinion, too diffuse (a fault which 
distinguished almost every speech that 
he made on great occasions)^ yet ex- 
hibited a far more unprejudiced, compre- 
hensive, calm, and eound intellect, than 
his adversary. He appealed solely to 
the reason and understanding of his 
audience : while the chancellor of the 
exchequer, confident of being sxipported 
by an overwhelming majority, seemed 
to think that he might substitute his own 
will in the place of those commanding 
motives of state policy, which ought alone 
to have determined his conduct. After 
exposing under various aspects the con- 
tradictions, the pertinacity, the injurious 
consequences, and the political errors 
that met in the ministerial plan. Fox re- 
verted to topics of a personal nature. 
Jenkinson formed the object of these 
observations, which laid bare to inspec-^ 
tion the concealed network by which, as 
Fox asserted, the minister was held in 
dependance on the secret adviser of the 
sovereign. The board of trade, abo- 
lished in I78ti, having been erected anew 
within three years after its suppression, 
under the denomination of a ^' committee 
of council for the superintendence of 
commerce," Jenkinson was placed at 
its head. Fox directed all the severity 
of his animadversions against this ap- 
pointment, which again called out Jen- 
kinson into public and active employ- 
ment under government, after he had 
remained ever since Lord North's resig- 
nation, without office, in a species of 
political eclipse. 

These remarks were followed by 
others, calculated to exhibit the minister 
as a mere puppet, controlled by an un- 
seen but superior power. ** Until of 
late,*' exclaimeil Fox, *' he has affected 
to disclaim any connection with certain 
obnoxious characters. In a high tone, 
he disavowed and reprobated alt friend^ 
ship with the individual toho has long 
been suspected of exercising an uncon- 
stitutional influence over the govern- 
ment of this country. Such was his 
language at the time when a momentary 
popularity, founded on delusion, placed 
him, as he conceived, abol^e the degra- 
dation of such an alliance. The case 
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is now altered. He has involved him- 
self by his temerity, his confidence in his 
own ability, and his presumption, in a 
dilemma relative to Ireland, from which 
he knows not how to extricate himself. 
Misery makes us acquainted with 
strange companions. Now that he be- 
gins to feel his weakness and insecurity, 
his expressions a|re less inflated, and his 
proud rejection ojf obnoxious associates 
is heard no more. 

<' TelephuB et Peleui, cum pauper et exnl 
uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba.*' 

He is now reduced to invoke assistance 
on any terms, and from any quarter. 
The Irish propositions^ ill digested, and 
framed for the surrender of every object 
dear to the people of Great Britain, have 
excited universal alarm. He is fallen 
from his elevation. Hence it arises, 
that the light of influence has conde- 
scended to shine down upon him with 
unusual lustre. He has been openly 
comforted and caressed,^* 

It might have been supposed that a 
minister accustomed to meet, and to 
repel, every accusation which the inge- 
nuity of party could fabricate, and little 
disposed to give quarter when misrepre- 
sented or attacked, would have risen to 
efface the impression made by Fox's 
speech. I own, I anticipated it with a 
sort of certainty. He nevertheless sate 
silent. His conduct had been different 
on the 12th of January, 1784, when, 
under a similar imputation, he instantly 
denied his knowledge of any secret in- 
fluence. But he was not then supported 
by a majority. Jenkinson indeed at- 
tempted to answer Fox's objections to 
the propositions ; but he neither noticed, 
nor did he resent, nor still less did he 
deny, the imputation of maintaining a 
secret communication with the sove- 
reign. He observed indeed, that per- 
sonal allusions had been made to him- 
self ; only adding, •• No charge can, 
however, be brought against me, except 
a steady adherence to the party with 
whom I am connected in politics." 
The discussion having already been pro- 
tracted almost till five in the morning ; 
and sixteen now resolutions having grown 
out of the original eleven, to the proba- 



ble operation or eflect of which the far 
greater part of the members present were 
necessarily strangers ; an immediate ad- 
journment was moved by Lord Norlb. 
A violent cry of Question arising from 
the ministerial benches. Fox attempted 
to arrest their impatience, by represent- 
ing, that if they persisted to force a divi- 
sion, they must make up their minds to 
wait several hours longer before it took 
place. ** The question," added be, 
** is big with destruction to the empire ; 
and I therefore beseech the minister, for 
the honour of this assembly, as he 
values the prosperity of the two coun- 
tries, as he respects his own character, 
to allow us to. pause, and to resume the 
debate on a future day !" Some mo- 
ments of suspense took place, Pitt de- 
clining to make any rely ; when Dnn- 
das rising, observed with a smile, that 
the appearance of the morning was 
pleasing in the highest degree. *' The 
house," continued he, '' seem to be in 
good spirits ; and there is no impediment 
to prevent the right honourable gentle- 
man from entertaining us, if he thinks 
proper, with a speech of two or three 
hours. The circumstance is one to 
which this audience is accustomed, and 
it cannot be doubted that they will listen 
to him with pleasure." 

A refusal to adjourn, rendered still 
more irritating by the mode and lan- 
guage in which it was conveyed, cal led 
up Rigby, formerly the friend and ally 
of Dundas, though now enlisted under 
the banners of the coalition. He re- 
probated the conduct of ministers on the 
occasion ; but he no longer excited the 
attention with which, during Lord 
North's administration, he was heard 
whenever he mixed in debate. Lord 
Surrey and others, nevertheless, sus- 
taining Fox's demand of immediate 
adjournment, and Pitt persisting in sullen 
silence, Powis declared that the state of 
his health would not permit him to re- 
main any longer in so crowded a house. 
He demanded, therefore, lime, as indis- 
pensable for enabling him to comprehend 
and examine the new propositions sub- 
mitted to their consideration. Having 
asked whether many gentlemen present 
were not in a similar predicament, he 
added, •* If they are, they will not act 
conscientiously unless they vote with 
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mi. They mast be, on the contrary, 
traitors, lost to every principle of honour 
aod of honesty, if they vote with the 
minister on a question of such national 
importance, which they acknowledge 
that they do not understand.*' Pitt, 
who dreaded the effect of Powis's appeal, 
having observed, that, ** notwithstanding 
this ostentatious display of conscience, 
honour, and honesty, he believed there 
were many individuals present of as 
pure integrity, and as respectable cha- 
racters, who could conscientiously vote 
with him upon the question," Powis 
rose a second lime. *' It is not my in- 
tention," replied he, ** to encroach on 
the special prerogative arrogated by the 
chancellor of the exchequer ; the right 
of using insulling language to members 
of this assembly. As little do I mean 
to invade his peculiar privilege of using 
sarcastic expressions towards all those 
who differ from him in opinion, together 
with every other personal affront sug- 
gesting itself to an irritable and inflam- 
matory temper. But I will repeat, that 
those persons who do not understand 
the propositions any more than myself, 
cannot conscientiously vote for the ques- 
tion." 

Fox having likewise depictured the 
difficulty of comprehending a subject so 
complicated, added, *' He must possess 
an intellect not given to the general race 
of mankind, and infinitely superior to 
any that /can claim, who pretends, on 
so transient a view of the present mea- 
sure, to decide upon its, merits. If, with- 
out understanding it, he blindly supports 
it, he is guilty of such a violation of his 
duty as no subsequent penitence can 
expiate. He sacrifices the commerce of 
his country to the whistling of a name. 
The minister who can stake his official 
existence on the success of the question 
before us, must be lost to all sense of 
character : while he who servilely ac- 
quiesces, sinks below the situation of a 
senator, and disgraces the name of an 
Englishman." Notwithstanding these 
severe denunciations, two members had 
the courage to rise, and to avow that they 
stood precisely in the predicament de- 
scribed ; namely, of not understanding 
the proposiiionSf and yet being ready to 
yote them, upon grounds of confidence 
in the administration. The Jirstf who 



is now one of the greatest and wealthiest 
nobleman in the kingdom, — an earl, 
decorated with the order of the garter^ 
and distinguished by the personal favour 
of the regent, — was then the eldest son 
of a Yorkshire clergyman, rector of 
Swillington in the same county, of very 
limited fortune, though of ancient de« 
scent 'f and who had been raised to the 
baronetage, early in the present reign. 
I mean, the late Rev. Sir William Low- 
ther. His son, a man of very moderate 
parts, was one of the representatives for 
the county of Cumberland ; a distinction 
which he owed to the protection of the 
Earl of Lonsdale. By him^ to whom 
Mr. Lowther was distantly related, he 
was finally adopted ; Lord Lonsdale ne* 
ver having had any issue by his mar- 
riage with Lady Mary Stuart, daughter 
of the celebrated Earl of Bute. 

The second person who ventured to 
make the same avowal. Sir Gregory 
Page Turner, was distinguished by great 
eccentricities of deportment ; such, in-* 
deed, as to call into question, on some 
occasions, the sanity of his mind. I 
confess, nevertheless, that Fox's and 
Powis's severe animadversions on the 
conductof those individuals, who entrusted 
their political conscience to miivisterial 
direction, appeared to me unjust, as ap- 
plied to the subject under debate. Pro- 
bably, among the four hundred and 
thirty-six members who finally divided 
on the question, not thirty-six were com- 
petent to form a sound estimate of the 
utility, or pernicious nature, of thepro- 
positions. So vast a scope did they em- 
brace, and so difficult was it to adopt any 
well-matured opinion respecting their 
consequences to the two countries. Un- 
der such circumstances, what other 
course could a popular assembly pursue, 
than to follow the authority of men who 
during successive months had applied 
their faculties to the object? I am una- 
ble, even now, after the lapse of three- 
and-thirty years, to say whether the 
Irish propositions would, or would not, 
h(ive been productive of benefit to the 
two kingdoms. Yet I incline to think 
that the Irish nation, though they might 
have sacrificed their independence on 
particular points of commercial regula- 
tion or legislation, would have received 
solid compensations of many kinds for 
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any such renanciatlon» But ignorance 
pervaded equally the ministerial and the 
opposition benches, though only two 
individuals then rose to make the con- 
fession. A third member, Humphrey 
Minchin, one of the representatives for 
Oakhampton, soon afterwards followed 
their example. Minchin possessed ex- 
tensive information, was versed in par- 
liamentary business, and performed a 
conspicuous part among the opposi- 
tion leaders. On the 30th of' May, he 
moved to adjourn the consideration of the 
Irish propositions for three months. — 
<* Throughout the whole progress of this 
most important measure," said he, ** i have 
daily attended, and listened to every 
conversation respecting it. But I have 
not hitherto voted once ; and the reason 
is, — 1 am not ashamed to make the 
avowal ; — »• it has not been in my power 
to understand the resolutions, I am how- 
ever able to add, that I by no means stand 
alone in thiH predicament. Many men of 
undoubted abilities^ in as well as out 
of this assembly, are in the same situa- 
tion. Nny, I believe I may safely as- 
sert that the bulk of the people in both 
countries are in a state of equal igno- 
rance relative to the true scope, import, 
and above all, the results to be expected 
from the propositions " 

Nine-tenths of the house of commons 
possessed neither lei.surc nor ability, nor 
inclination to investigate so deep a sub- 
ject, even had more time been granted 
for the purpose. And could it be ex- 
pected that they would nullify their own 
votes ? The demand, however specious, 
Fox well knew, was destitute of solidity ; 
calculated rather to afford matter for de- 
clamation than for just accusation. — 
Eden, who upon all questions of com- 
merce or manufactures, occupied among 
the opposition the same place which Jen- 
kinson filled under Hdminislration, termi- 
nated this long debate. Vainly, how- 
ever, did he adjure the minister to post- 
pone, even for a day, the consideration 
of so momentous a subject; though he 
reminded Piit of the precipitation with 
which the vote respecting the fFestmin' 
ster scrutiny had been carried, and of 
the disgrace that succeeded. ** At nearly 
as late an hour as we are now debating," 
said Eden, " in the triumph of party, 
was that ill-fated victory obtained; a 



measure which, even in the opinioQ of 
those who carried it, as well as in the esti- 
mation of the public, can never be men- 
tioned except in terms of shame or of in- 
dignation." The treasury bench making 
no reply, the division immediately took 
place. It fully equalled the ministerial 
expectations ; two hundred and eighty- 
one members blindly supporting Pitt, 
while Fox numbered only one hundred 
and fifty -five who voted for the adjourn- 
ment. I believe, during the whole time 
that I sate in parliament, I never remained 
till so late an hour in the house. When I 
passed the Horse Guards in my way 
home, the clock pointed to half-past 
eight. During the discussions respecting 
W ilkes, in the first years of the present 
reign, as I have been assured by old 
members, the debate lasted, on one, if 
not on more than one occasion, till nine 
in the morning. 

\9th 3/ay. — The asperity and re- 
crimination which characterized the early 
stages of the Irish propositions, by 
no means diminished in violence as 
that measure advanced towards its com- 
pletion. Burke, after comparing the 
situation of the British government re- 
lative to Ireland, with the position of 
England and America in 1774; the mo- 
ther country in both cases attempting, 
through the medium of parliament, to 
raise a revenue by legislative regulations ; 
attacked Pitt in a very sensitive pan. 
Observing Jenkinson seated on his right 
hand, '* The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer,!' exclaimed Burke, *• mounted 
aloft on the shoulders of his right ho- 
nourable friend, seems to set at defiance 
all argument, and to despive every re- 
monstrance. / envy not the statue its 
pedestal, nor the pedestal its statue : 
one is well adapted to the other." Fox 
pursuing the simile, ''If," said he, •• fol- 
lowing the example of the present minis- 
ter, I had sought, when in office, the 
species of support illustrated by the 
pedestal and the statue, I should not on 
the present day be accused of having 
manifested personal ambition or temerity, 
during the time that I occupied a share 
in the government. But I seek not for 
such support. My only pedestal is 
the British constitution." Though Jen- 
kinson remained silent onder these im- 
putations, with which he was perhaps 
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not wholly dissatisfied, yet Dundas did 
not allow them to pass unnoticed. 
While answering Fox, he remarked that 
xhe pedestal ^nd ihe statue which Burke's 
fancy had formed, must have been found- 
ed in some mistake. •' I conceive," 
added Dundas, *' he alluded to the pedes- 
tal on which the late secretary of state 
attempted to place himself, and to bury 
under it the constitution of his country. 
IFe seek only constitutional support. 
The support to which he and his friends 
trust, is not so constitutional: but, 
such as it is, I will not specify it ; for 
it is unfit to be mentioned here.^^ The 
allusion thus made to the Prince of 
Wales, could not be misunderstood. 
Pitt, nevertheless, conscious that such 
an insinuation did not admit of proof, 
with great ingenuity attempted to give it 
a more general and undefined applica- 
tion. 

" I rise," said he, •• to say a few words 
respecting a subject which, on this even- 
ing, has assumed a most poetic and pic- 
turesque appearance. I mean, the happy 
idea of a statue and a pedestal. Afier 
having derived so much advantage from 
it in argument, I hope its inventor will 
allow us to see it under a different dress ; 
as it seems highly calculated to gratify 
another sense^ if decorated with proper 
cohuring,^^ — '* Wiih respect to a con- 
ititulional support of a nature unfit or 
indelicate to mention in this house, the 
most constitutional support which I can 
conceive, is the confidence of the crown, 
of parliament, and of the nation. But, 
if a set of men could exist, who having 
Btormed the cabinet, and distributed 
among themselves the several depart- 
ments of government, should form a 
regular system for degrading their royal 
master to a cypher in the state; — if 
they should then endeavour to secure 
possession of their power by erecting a 
new and unconstitutional executive 
authority ; — I desire to ask whether the 
ntpport which they seek can, with any 
son of regard to parliamentary decorum, 
be mentioned in this assembly ?'\ Hav- 
ing extricated Dundas by so dexterous 
an explanation of his speech, Pitt pro- 
ceeded to defend the measure under con- 
sideration. Nor did the house desert 
bim, as one hundred and ninety-five 
members supported administration on 



the division. Fox could only number 
ninety. But the party, however outvoted 
in parliament, took their full revenge in 
ridicule, wit, and poetry. The statue 
and the pedestal were exhibited under 
various forms. One of the •» Probation- 
ary Odes," published at this time, thus 
describes Pitt and Jenkinson." 



"Lo! hand in hand, advance th* enamoar'd 
pair; 
This, Chatham's son, and that, the drudge of 
Bute. 
Prond of their mutual love, 
Like Nisus and Euryalus they move; 
To glory's steepest heights together tend, 
Each careless for himself, each anxious for his 
friend, 
Hail ! associate politicians ! 
Hail ! sublime arithmeticians! 
Hail ! vast exhaustJess source of Irish prspoti- 
' tiontP 



20th — 30/A May. — The session 
was principally, if not solely protracted, 
by the perilous attempt to frame a com- 
mercial union between England and Ire- 
land. Pitt's fourth proposition, which 
stated that ** the laws for regulating trade 
and navigation should be the same in 
both countries, and binding Ireland to 
adopt all such regulations as Great Bri- 
tain should enact," appeared to be sub- 
versive of the legislative independence 
of the former kingdom, though many 
ingenious reasons were adduced by minis- 
ters to prove the contrary. Lord Beau- 
champ, who took a leading part in the 
debate which arose on this proposition^ 
moved an amendment to it. He occu- 
pied no mean place in the ranks of oppo- 
sition, and spoke, whenever he addressed 
the house, if not with eloquence, at least 
with knowledge of the subject. His 
person, elegantly formed, rose above the 
ordinary height; and his manners were 
noble, yet ingratiating. Few individuals 
in either house of parliament could feel 
a deeper interest in maintaining and 
cementing the union of the two coun- 
tries ; he being heir to a vast patrimonial 
property situate in Ireland. Like most, 
or all the members of his family, he was 
accused of loving money; and before he 
completed his thirty-fourth year, he had 
married two of the richest heiresses of 
high birth to be found in England. The 
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first, who was a daughter of Lord Wind- 
sor, could boast of few personal attrac* 
lions ; but the second, besides the gifts 
of fortune, had received from nature such 
a degree of beauty as is rarely bestowed 
upon woman. Lady Beauchamp, in 
1785, though even then no longer in 
her first youth, possessed extraordinary 
charms. At ibe present time, in 1818, 
when she numbers over her head nearly 
sixty winters, she is still capable of in- 
spiring passion. That she does indeed 
inspire passion in some sense of the 
word, must be assumed from the empire 
which she maintains at this hour over 
the regent ; — an empire depending, how- 
ever, from the first moment of its origin, 
more on intellectual and moral endow- 
ments, than on corporeal qualities, and 
reposing principally on admiration or 
esteem. VVe may reasonably doubt whe- 
ther Diana de Poitiers, Ninon de TEn- 
clos, or Marion. de TOrme, three women 
who preserved their powers of captiva* 
ting mankind even in the evening of life, 
could exhibit at her age finer remains of 
female grace than the Marchioness of 
Hertford retains at the present day. — 
Lord Beauchamp's amendment could only 
procure thirty-six supporters, while one 
.hundred and ninety-four voted with 
government. BiXt it was not till the last 
days of May, that the resolutions having 
finally passed the house of commons, 
the Marquis of Graham carried them up 
to the bar of the peers. 

June, — Among the members who 
occupied throughout the session no incon- 
siderable portion of notice, must be ac- 
counted Beaufoy. On all subjects con- 
nected with commerce, he displayed a 
great variety of information, and his in- 
tentions were always directed to national 
benefit. Strongly attached to the ad- 
ministration, he nevertheless preserved 
his independence of character, and might 
be esteemed rather a friend, than a fol- 
lower, of the minister. Few persons 
appeared so attentive to the aids of dress 
as Beaufoy, who rarely or never took 
his seat except attired with more than 
ordinary care. Indeed, it was commonly 
said, that whenever he intended to speak 
on any question, he prepared his figure 
for the act, not less than his mind ; 
under a conviction that his oratory pro- 
duced a more favourable impression, and 



was assisted by external elegance of 
appearance. His delivery, measured, 
grave, and sonorous, was as far removed 
from the precision of Bankes, as from the 
fiuency of Wilberforce. He possessed 
much command of expression, and even 
dignity of language ; but there was in his 
manner something theatrical, which di- 
minished the effect of his eloquence. 
I have been assured that he received 
lessons of enunciation from old Sheridan, 
who gave lectures on the study and 
practice of oratory as a science. 

Beaufoy manifested on every occasion 
the most deeply-rooted prejudices against 
Lord North, as the conductor of the 
American war: a circumstance which, 
when added to his predilection for Pitt, 
procured him a distinguished niche in 
the " Rolliad." That production thus 
describes him. 

<* Lo ! Beaufoy rises, friend to soft repose. 
Whose gentle accents prompt the house to doze. 
His cadence just a general sleep provokes, 
Almost as quickly as Sir Jiichard*9 jokes. 
Thy slumbers, North, he strives in vain to 

break ; 
When all are sleeping, thou wouldst scarce 

awake, 
Tho* from his lips severe invectives fell, 
Sharp as the acid he delights to sell.*' 

In order that the allusion contained in the 
last line might notbe mistaken, the «' Rol- 
liad " subjoins, '^ This accomplished 
orator, although the elegance of his dic- 
tion, and smoothness of his manner, 
partake rather of the properties of oil, is, 
in his commercial capacity, a dealer in 
vinegar." Sir Richard was designed 
for Sir Richard Hill, as Sir Joseph 
always signified Sir Joseph Mawbey^ 
throughout the " Rolliad." 

Nor was this the only mention made 
of Beaufoy in the satirical compositions 
of that period which emanated from 
Fox's party. In one of the •* Political 
Eclogues," published towards the end of 
1786, entitled "Margaret Nicholson,** 
he is introduced. The eclogue in ques- 
tion (written as a parody on the 
*' Daphnis " of Virgil, where Menalcas 
and Mopsus contend in alternate verse), 
presents Wilkes and Jenkinson congra- 
tulating each other on the king's recent 
escape from assassination. Beaufoy was 
accustomed sometimes to entertain the 
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cabinet at his hoase in Great George- 
street ; in allusion to which fact, Jenkin- 
8on exclaims, 

«* Twice every year, with Beaufoy, as we dine, 
Poor to the brim ^eternal George — be 

thine 
Two foaming cupp of his nectareous juice, 
Which, — new to gods,— > no mortal vines 
produce." 

A circumstance which I witnessed at 
this period of the sesfsion, may serve to 
show the thorough information possessed 
by Beaufoy on matters of trade, and 
the enormous frauds which were then 
practised on the revenue. Beaufoy 
having presented a petition to the house 
from ihe dealers in tobacco, praying re- 
lief in various matters interesting to 
themselves, and to the country at large, 
detailed the mode in which tobacco was 
smuggled into the kingdom. *• A ves- 
sel laden with that article,'* said he, 
" conies up the Thames to Gravesend, 
where a custom-house officer rows on 
board her. As soon as he sets his foot 
on the deck, he walks to the ladder con- 
ducting to the captain's cabin, where he 
writes in chalk. Have you any tobacco 
forme? 'I'he captain no sooner peruses 
these words, than, after first erasing 
them, he replies in the same way, I have 

TfrL..A -• _.-•-- o M»L ^tn 



Wluit 



%8 your price: 



The officer. 



using a similar previous precaution, an- 
swers, Five guineas a hogshead; to 
whirh the captain (still taking care not 
to allow the question and the answer to 
remain at the same time, as a testimony 
againpi him of this illicitcorrespondence), 
simply chalks on the ladder, ^^greed. 
The bargain being thus concluded, on 
the ensninor night the ship is got up as 
far as Limehouse, where barges are held 
ready for conveying the tobacco on shore. 
Before the next morning, I am assured 
that thirty hogsheads are frequently 
landed, and the revenue consequently 
defranded to the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds." Beaufoy'a recital much 
amu?ed the house ; but Pitt, rising as 
soon as he had concluded, observed, that 
'* after such an exposition, so interest- 
ing to the trade and revenue of the coun- 
try, late as it was in the session*' (I 
believe it happened on the lOih of June), 
''he should think it his duty to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the future 



regulation of the trade in tobacco." 
Within a few days subsequent, he carried 
his intention into effect. 

At this time arrived in London, from 
the banks of the Ganges, where he had 
so long occupied the highest place. Go- 
vernor-general Hastings. He will fill 
too distinguished a place in these memoirs 
not to trace the leading features of his 
character. When he landed in his na- 
tive country, he had attained his fifty- 
second year, after having resided during 
the far greater part of his memorable 
life either on the coast of Coromandel 
or in Bengal. In his person he was 
thin, but not tall ; of a spare habit, very 
"bald, with a countenance placid and 
thoughtful, but, when animated, full of 
intelligence. Never perhaps did any 
man, who passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, display a mind more elevated 
above mercenary considerations. Placed 
in a situation where he might have 
amassed immense wealth without exci- 
ting censure, he revisited England with 
only a modest competence. Animated 
by the ambition of maintaining, perhaps 
of extending, the dominions of the East 
India Company, he looked down on pe- 
cuniary concerns. Mrs. Hastings, who 
was more attentive to that essential arti- 
cle, brought home about forty thousand 
pounds, acquired without her husband's 
privity or approval : but she had the im- 
prudence to place it in the hands of a 
London merchant, who shortly after- 
wards proved bankrupt. The fad, not 
the loss, chagrined Hastings, when the 
circumstance became known to him. At 
this hour, in 1818, he subsists, princi- 
pally or wholly, on the annuity -of four 
thousand pounds a year conferred on him 
by the East India Company; driving 
nearly four miles to church on Sundays 
in a one-horse chair, and exhibiting no 
splendour in his domestic establishment. 
When Major Scott quitted Bengal, the 
governor-general presented him a bond 
for ten thousand pounds intended as a 
remuneration for the office of his future 
agent in England. The bond, bearing 
interest, when reclaimed by Scott, was 
paid ; but not without causing inconveni- 
ence, or, I might say, pecuniary diffi- 
culty, to Hastings. 

The only individual related to him by 
consanguinity, who came out to Bengal 
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while he remained at the head of govera- 
meat, was a gentlemaa Iq the military 
service of the Company. His name was 
Gardiner. I believe he never attained 
beyond the rank of subaltern ; and he 
fell in the storming of Fort Gualior by 
Colonel Popham, about the year 1780. 
Pevious to the attack, Gardiner made 
his will on a drum-head. Ii began thus. 
«* Whereas I have the honour of being 
related to the governor-general ; and 
whereas I possess no fortune, have in- 
curred many debts, and have besides a 
mistress with two children; I hereby 
bequeath my debts, my affairs, my girl, 
and my two children, to the protection 
of Mr. Hastings." The governor-gene- 
ral took the persons thus made over to him 
under his immediate care, paid the de- 
mands, and fulfilled the will. He dis- 
played a magnanimous mind, as much 
superior to revenge as ^bove the desire 
of accumulating riches. Lacam, a man 
whom I well knew, and who planned 
the formation of a harbour at Saugur, 
not far from the mouth of the Ganges, 
was patronized by Hastings. Conceiv- 
ing the project to be calculated for public 
utility, he even lent Lacam a large sum 
of money for the purpose of carrying it 
into execution. Nevertheless, when, in 
1774, Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
arrived at Calcutta, Lacam joined them 
in their hostility to Hastings's measures, 
regardless of his preceding obligations to 
the governor-general. 'I'he gentleman 
who related this fact to me added, *» I 
pressed Wm to compel Lacam to repay 
the money, after experiencing such 
proofs of his ingratitude."—" I cannot," 
replied he. ** Why ?" was my answer. 
*• Because," rejoined he, '* Lacam is my 
enemy." — " Yet," added the person 
who communicated to me the anecdote, 
** I believe, at that time, Hastings was 
not worth ten thousand pounds." 

In private life, he was playful and gay 
to a degree hardly conceivable, never 
carrying his political vexations into the 
bosom of his family. Of a temper so 
buoyant and elastic, that the instant he 
quitted the council board, where he 
had been assailed by every species of 
opposition, often heightened by personal 
acrimony ; oblivious of these painful 
occurrences, he mixed in society like a 
youth on whom care had never intruded. 



How classfb was his mind, how philo- 
sophic, how aliVe to the elegant images 
and ideas presented to us by antiquity, 
hid imitation of Horace's 

'* Otiam Divos rogat impotenti" 

may best evince. He composed it on 
his return home to England, while on 
board the vessel which brought him 
from Bengal. His allusions to Lord 
Clive, and to Alexander Elliot, the first 
of whom lived '* to hate his envied lot," 
while the last perished prematurely in 
the Cultack country (a part of the 
Coromandel coast then little known), 
just as his public career commenced ; — 
these two exemplifications of the inanity 
of all human affairs, and of the misfor- 
tunes which pursue us through life in 
different shapes, are perhaps finer allu- 
sions than the Roman poet's 

** Abstolit clarum cita mors Achillem ; 
Longa Tithonum minuit aenectas." 

The conclusion, addressed to Lord 
Teign mouth, then Mr. Shore, admirably 
delineates his own moderate desires, and 
objects of noble solicitude. 

«« For me, O Shore, I only claim 
To merit, not to seek for fame, 

The good and just to please : 
A state above the fear of want. 
Domestic love, Heaven's choicest grant, 

Health, leisure, peace, and eas^." 

This invocation seems to have been ulti- 
mately realized in his person, after sur- 
viving not only the impeachment, which 
met him on setting foot in his native 
country, but likewise the far greater 
number of those distinguished individuals 
who originated and conducted the parlia- 
mentary prosecution against him. Yet 
it may not be unworthy of remark, as 
a singular fact, that his colleague and 
opponent Sir Philip Francis, as well as 
his successor in the government-general 
of India, Sir John Macpherson, are both 
now living, three and thirty years subse- 
quent to the events under our considera- 
tion. 

I do not mean to defend every politi- 
cal act of Hastings, while placed at the 
head of our affairs in Bengal. Still less 
is it my intention to deny that a desire 
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toaagment the territories of the East 
India Company may have impelled him, 
on some occasions, to advance beyond 
the limits of a pacific and moderate sys- 
tem of policy. The infraction of the 
treaty of Poorunder ; the severities exer- 
cised against the inhabitants of RohiU 
cund ; the treatment of Cheyt Singh, 
and of various begums or princesses of 
Hindostan : — all these proceedings, if 
separately considered as detached from 
his general administration, furnish matter 
of historical censure and condemnation. 
But even these facts derive some justifi- 
cation from the circumstances which 
produced them, or are far overbalanced 
by the splendid proofs which he exhi- 
bited of firmness, energy, and resources 
of mind. His situation, from 1775 
down to 1782, while Lord North was 
engaged in the American war, demanded 
the greatest exertions. From England 
he could derive only a precarious sup- 
port. Around him he beheld hostility, 
aggravated by treachery or incapacity. 
It was in the beginning of 1778, that, in 
order to extricate the presidency of Bom- 
bay, he planned the adventurous march 
from the banks of the Jumnah to Surat, 
across the whole peninsula of India. God- 
dard executed this bold, wise, and hazard- 
ous enterprise, with scarcely seven thou- 
sand native troops under his command ; 
traversing hostile, and almost unexplored 
portions of that continent, for the space 
of above eight hundred miles, nearly at 
the same period of time when Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga, and Egerton ca- 
pitulated at VVargaum to a Mharatta army. 
Bombay, then an insulated settlement, 
remote from aid, involved in an unfortu- 
nate and disgraceful contest, which had 
reduced it to the verge of bankruptcy, 
was relieved by Hastings. In 1781 he 
extended similar protection to Madras, 
after the memorable irruption of Hyder 
Ally, and the defeat sustained by Fletcher 
and Baillie. How much admiration does 
his conduct at Benares, during the rebel-i 
lion of Cheyt Singh, justly excite ! Sur- 
rounded by enemies, open or concealed ; 
protected only by a few companies of 
sepoys whom he was unable to pay, 
and without the means of obtaining 
timely support; his courage, calmness, 
aud prudence triumphed over the insur- 
rection. Peace with our Asiatic and 
11 



European foes ultimately took place. 
Public credit was preserved ; and when 
Hastings quitted Calcutta, on the 1st of 
February, 1785, universal tranquillity 
reigned throughout our territories in the 
East. 

That a man who had performed ser- 
vices so resplendent, should, instead of 
finding himself decorated with honours 
on revisiting his native country, meet an 
impeachment; — that he sl^ould be com- 
pared by Burke to Verres, and by Cour- 
tenay to Cortez ; — may at first view 
produce surprise. But, on closer inspec- 
tion, the causes of such an extraordinary 
fact become apparent. Hastings had 
excited numerous, as welj as powerful 
enemies, while resident in India. At 
their head stood Burke and Fox, The 
former, though he might be impelled by 
principle to prosecute a great public cul- 
prit, — for such he appeared to Burke,-— 
yet mingled munh personal animosity, 
and many prejudices, with his moral 
disapprobation. Fox stood pledged to 
Burke's opinions on almost every point, 
respecting India. Both had, during suc- 
cessive sessions, made Hastings's admi- 
nistration the perpetual subject of their 
crimination. They could not easily 
therefore recede; and Major Scott, the 
governor-general's avowed agent, with 
consummate imprudence, incessantly 
goaded them to bring forward their 
charges. All the friends of Clavering 
and of Monson joined them. A far 
more implacable and able adversary was 
beheld in the person of Francis ; whose 
accurate local information upon all mat- 
ters which had taken plane under Has- 
tings's government enabled him to probe 
every vulnerable part, and to expose 
every latent error. Such a phalanx, to 
which Sheridan joined his transcendent 
talents and eloquence, was never perhaps 
drawn out in array against any indi- 
vidual. 

Hastings, whose whole life had been 
passed in Asia, and who very imperfectly 
knew the ground at St. James's, or in 
Westminster, ignorantly supposed that 
his public merits would at least balance, 
if not obliterate, any acts of severity, or 
any strong measures to which he might 
have had recourse, for the purpose, not 
of enriching himself, but of replenishing 
the exhausted treasury of Bengal. Other 
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motives of sction, beaides love of justice, 
moreover animated the chiefs of opposi- 
tion in bringing Hastings to the bar of 
the house of peers. They well knew 
liow favourable an opinion the king en* 
tertained of his services, and how gra- 
ciously he would be received by his 
sovereign. If Pitt refused to concur in 
the articles of impeachment, they would 
have accused him with a base subser- 
vience to '* the Bengal squad ;" with pro- 
tecting delinquents, and obsiructing the 
progress of a parliamentary prosecution 
against a criminal of the first magnitude. 
His concurrence in the prosecution mi^ht 
injure him essentially at court, and de- 
prive him of many supporters in both 
houses. Nor could Dundas, who, when 
chairman of •• the secret committee" in- 
stituted in 1781, had so affirmatively re- 
probated various acts of the governor- 
general, now decline to join in impeach- 
ing him, withoutexposing himself to the 
reproach of inconsistency. 

The parliamentary history of the 
present reign ofiered moreover no slight 
enroura£[ement to Hastings^s enemies. 
Lord Clive, the Mbuquerque of the 
eighteenth century, the conqueror and 
the founder of our empire on the Ganges ; 
after lAs return was attacked in the house 
of commons, and narrowly escaped im- 
peachment. Rodney was pursued with 
similar violence. On the 14th of May, 
1781, Burke inveighed against Rodney 
in language of the utmost asperity, for 
his treatmett of the inhabitants of St. 
Eustatius. The sufferings of the Jews 
settled on that island, were held up by 
Burke to public abhorrence, in terms as 
forcible as the severities exercised by 
Hastings on Cheyt Singh, or on the 
Princesses of Gude. Though defeated 
by a large majority of nearly two to one, 
yet he declared his determination of 
bringing Rodney to a public account; 
and was only prevented from executing 
his design by the splendid victory ob- 
tained over Do Grasse, on the 12th of 
April, 1782. Lord North himself was 
saved by that victory from impeachment. 
If the engagement in question had proved 
ns indecisive as Keppel's action of the 
27ih of July, 1773; — and if the com- 
bined fleets' of France and Spain had 
contiequently prosecuted their expedition 
against Jamaica, which island, unpro- 



tected by a victorious British fleet, coald 
not have made a long or an effectual 
resistance ; — Lord North would infalli- 
bly have been sent to the Tower. 

The Earl of Sandwich, whom Fox 
accused of treachery, and who was 
designated by him on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1782, as ** the faithful servant of 
the King of France, desirous to perform 
good service to his masters of the house 
of Bourbon," must have been involved 
in Lord North's misfortunes or punish- 
ment. So must Lord George Germain. 
I heard Fox and Burke both declare, on 
the 28th of November, 1781, tjiat «• he 
would speedily atone for all his crimes 
on the public scaffold, a victim to the 
just vengeance of an undone people.** 
Burke added, '* A day of reckoning will 
soon arrive. Whenever it comes, I shall 
be ready to impeach the American secre- 
ury of state.*' It may justly be ques- 
tioned whether Jenkinson would not 
have been impeached, as the pretended 
agent of an unconstitutional influence, if 
affairs had taken a disastrous turn, after 
JiOrd North's resignation. Lastly, Lord 
Melville, in 1806, was, like Hastings, 
arraigned at the bar of the upper house ; 
and I have been assured, that if the Jirst 
article of his impeachment had been 
divided into /tc'o separate charges, instead 
of being put to the vote as one, there 
would have been a majority against him 
on both* Many peers who did not think 
him guilty of the whole charge collec- 
tively, and therefore acquitted him of it, 
yet would have condemned him on one 
or on the other of the allegations. Er- 
skine who then held the great seal, was 
believed to be well aware of this fact ; 
but to have felt no disposition to punish 
with severity a native of Scotland and a 
member of his own profession. Pitt 
was already dead ; and the new coalition 
having got into power, their object was 
accomplished. In 1786, things were 
differently disposed. Only four days 
after Hastings arrived in London, Burke 
rising for the express purpose, gave 
notice that *' he would prosecute the 
enquiry into the governor-generars ad- 
ministration, and support the charges 
advanced during his absence. The 
actual session being too far elapsed to 
allow of his bringing forward the busi- 
ness before parliament would rise, he 
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iDDSt necessarily postpone it tilt that as- 
sembly should bo again convoked." 

July^ — Early in the month of July 
died the Earl of Portmore, at the ad- 
vanced age of almotit eighty-five. He 
had been very handsome in his youth, 
and being a younger son, was commonly 
known under the reign of George the 
First by the name of ** Beau Golyear." 
I have dined in company with him when 
nearly fourscore ; and even at that late 
period of life he retained his activity of 
body, with many personal graces, and 
the most polished manners, set off by a 
^reen riband. Sir David Golyear, his 
father, who distinguished himself under 
William the Third, was raised by that 
prince to the peerage of Scotland. His 
mother, the celebrated Gatherine Sedley, 
mistress of Jam^s the Second, had been 
created by him Gountess of Dorchester ; 
bat the patent being only for life, the 
English earldom did not descend to her 
BCD. 1 believe there is no instance, since 
the Restoration, of a similar creation, 
lodeed the right of creating a peer or 
peeress for life (or, as it is denominated 
in France, a brevet), is not, I apprehend, 
acknowledged to reside in the crown at 
the present time. Soon after his father's 
decease. Lord Portmore married, in 
1732, Juliana, Duchess Dowager of 
Leeds. They lived together above half 
a century, and she survived him more 
than nine years, dying in 1794, at ninety. 
When young, she had been a friend of 
the celebrated Lady Vane ; and is men- 
tioned in the memoirs of that extraordi- 
nary woman, published by Smollett, in 
bis novel of •* Peregrine Pickle." The 
Duchess of Leeds exhibited in my time 
a melancholy example of human decre- 
pitude ; frightful in her person, wholly 
deprived of one eye, superannuated, and 
sinking under infirmities. She outlived 
her first husband, Peregrine, Duke of 
Leeds, more than sixty-three years ; he 
having died in May, 1731. Her jointure 
amounted to three thousand pounds per 
anonm ; and she consequently drew from 
the Leeds estate the incredible sum of 
one hundred and ninety thousand pounds 
during her widowhood. Lord Portmore's 
patrimonial property being very small, 
be sold one thousand pounds of the 
iacbess's jointure, almost immediately 
a>er their marriage. The remaining 



two thousand pounds a year formed the 
largest portion of their income. 

No part of Pitt's ministerial machinery 
exposed him to comments so severe, xtr 
to ridicule so pointed, as the selection of 
Arden and Macdonald for the post of at- 
torney and solicitor general. The mas- 
ter of the rolls, however fiery in his 
temper, or coarse in his manners, was 
universally acknowledged to be a lawyer 
of profound professional knowledge. But 
Arden's merit seemed to consist prin- 
cipally in the strong predilection mani- 
fested towards him by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Not that he was des- 
titute of considerable talents : but his 
person, ignoble; his countenance, which, 
though it did not absolutely want a nose 
(like Sir William Davenani's face), yet 
had only a very defective feature of that 
name; his manner flippant, noisy, and 
inelegant, excited animadversion. Nor 
did he compensate for these defects by 
any superior jurisprudential acquisitions. 
Unsupported by Pitt's favour, never 
would Arden have reached the heights 
of the law. As little would Macdonald 
have attained that eminence by eloquence, 
energy of character, or great endowmeniH 
of mind. His connexions of birth and 
of alliance, rather than his legal abiiityf 
finally made him chief baron of the ex- 
chequer. But, less fortunate than Arden, 
he never could force the doors of the 
upper house. A baronetcy has formed 
the termination of his career, and co- 
vered his retreat from public life. It was 
already evident in 1785, that Scott must 
outrun every competitor at the bar. Three 
years afterwards he became solicitor-ge- 
neral ; and perpetually advancing, still 
holds, in 1821, the great seal of England. 

Notwithstanding the late period of the 
session, a bill was brought into the house 
of commons at this time, for '* regulating 
the duration of polls and scrutinies in 
the election of meq;ibers of parliament." 
I believe the solicitor-general moved for 
leave to introduce it; but it was drawn 
up by the attorney-general ; its object 
being to prevent a repetition bf the delayai 
which had recently occurred in Govent- 
garden. Fox opposed it through every 
stage, as it assumed for its basis the le« 
gality of the late scrutiny: while Sheri- 
dan, Windham, and Eden, assailed the 
unfortunate attoroey-geaeral ; pointing 
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out the gross errors, ignorance, or incon- 
gruities, which pervaded almost every 
clause. Courtenay coming forward at 
the close of the discussion, completed his 
embarrassment, and oppressed him under 
the coarsest, most insulting irony. After 
observing thdt he could no longer sit 
silent, from the strong emotions of his 
sympathy at the sight of a great man in 
distress, Courtenay remarked the malici- 
ous species of warfare carried on against 
Arden. '• The present attack," said he, 
" is not made by gentlemen of his own 
profession, but by individuals who seem 
somehow or other, to have acquired more 
accurate ideas of law, and of the consti- 
tution, than his majesty's attorney-ge- 
neral. I trust, however, that he will not 
sink into despair, but will consider him- 
self in the situation of Sancho Pan^a, 
when he was beat with the shoemaker's 
last ; Don Quixote having satisfactorily 
proved to the disconsolate squire, that the 
meanness of the instrument erased the 
disgrace of the chastisement." — '* The 
learned gentleman's candour," continued 
Courtenay, " merits particular praise : 
for he ingeniously owns his ignorance of 
the very statutes on which he founds the 
necessity for introducing his biiL Ail is 
fair, liberal, and open in his proceedings ; 
nnd unless it had been universally known 
that he is attorney-general, no man could 
ever have suspected it from the profes- 
sional ability which he has displayed 
throughout the present debate." Little 
or no reply was attempted, either by 
Arden, or from any individual on the 
ministerial side of the house, to these 
pnrrasms, which greatly amused the au- 
dience, but did not affect the division. 
F.ighty-nine votes supported the govern- 
ment. The opposition could only mufj- 
ter forty-four, and Arden's bill finally 
passed with all its defects. 

During the whole month of June, the 
Iri8h propositions made little progress 
in the upper house. Lord Stormont and 
Lord liOughborough loudly demanded 
from ministers some information ; in par- 
ticular, an explanation of the reasons 
which had induced the cabinet to trans- 
mute the eleven propositions originally 
laid before the house of commons into 
twenty^ as they now appeared on the 
table, altogether distinct in their prin- 
ciple But scarcely any light could be 



obtained from the members of adminis- 
tration. Lord Sydney, whose' official 
province it was to dispense it, excused 
himself from giving details, on account 
of his apprehension that he might unin- 
tentionally let fall some fact or remark 
which, by misconstruction, would be 
prejudicial to the two countries. Nor 
did the chancellor appear disposed to fill 
up the void left by the secretary of state 
for the home department. The five 
remaining cabinet ministers observed a 
similar line of conduct. Earl Cower 
rarely indeed mixed in debate ; and Lord 
Howe, except on professional subjects, 
when he waa compelled to rise, never 
violated his habitual taciturnity. Lord 
Camden, who subsequently came for- 
ward with equal eloquence and know- 
ledge of the subject, either had not as yet 
qualified himself to take part in the de- 
bate, or reserved himself for a future oc- 
casion. The Marquis of Carmarthen, 
ever since he made his memorable attack 
on Lord Sackville, in February, 1782, as 
if overcome by that effort, seemed hardly 
to have recovered the use of speech. 
The Duke of Richmond, indeed, by no 
means lay under a similar imputation; 
but, either from inability to comprehend 
the propositions^ like Mr. Lowther, Sir 
Gregory Page Turner, and Mr. Minchin, 
or disapproving them, I believe he never 
once opened his lips from the moment of 
their first introduction till they finally 
passed. Under these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Lord Carlisle, not without 
tfome reason and some wit, remarked, 
that while seven of his majesty's con- 
fidential servants were present (strange 
to relate), not a particle of information 
could be extracted from them. •• I la- 
ment," added he, " that the Nile flows 
not here ; and though we have the seplem 
ostia Nili^ their channels are dried up : 
far from fertilizing the soil, they dispense 
no drop of moisture." 

9th July, — As the measure advanc- 
ed. Lord Sydney however found his 
tongue ; and opened the debate, tf not in 
a luminous manner, at least with much 
more comprehension of the subject than 
I had ever expected from him. Lord 
Camden at the same time, like Priam, 
buckling on his armour, appeared in the 
front ranks. On the other side, Lord 
Stormont and Lord Loaghbofoogh «x* 
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posed the injurious, or rather, destructive 
consequences, which, it was justly to be 
apprehended, might flow from precipita- 
tion. But the feature of that evening's 
discussion which excited the deepest in- 
terest, was the part taken by the Marquis 
of Lansdown. Since his elevation to the 
high rank of the peerage, which had been 
conferred on him towards the close of 
the preceding year, he had rarely at-' 
tended in his place, and scarcely mised 
in public life. Withdrawn to his seat of 
Bow wood in Wiltshire, but always at" 
tentive to the progress of events ; and 
having stationed two sentinels in the 
house of commons, namely, Barre and 
Alderman Townsend ; he remained like 
a lion couchant, ready, if occasion pre- 
sented itself, to re-appear at any moment 
on the stage. Rising when Lord Stor-* 
mont concluded, he delivered his opinion 
at very considerable length. Few no- 
blemen possessed a larger stake in the 
sister kingdom than himself. The tenor 
of his speech seemed to justify those 
persons who accused him of systematic 
iosittcerity or duplicity : for while he 
spoke strongly in favour of the proposi- 
tionst answering Lord Stormont's ob- 
jections, and urging immediate decision ; 
he at the same time laid a broad ground 
for impeaching ministers, if, from want 
of due caution, they should plunge the 
empire into embarrassment. On com- 
paring the diflferent passages of his dis- 
fourse, they appeared to be, not the com* 
position of one man, but rather of two 
individuals animated by opposite inten- 
tions or convictions. Nor could it escape 
observation, in how different a manner 
he alluded to the Duke of Rutland, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, from the sar- 
castic and almost contumelious expres- 
sions which he used when mentioning 
the English chaitcellor of the exchequer. 
" I repose," said Lord Lansdown, 
*Mhe fullest confidence in the ability of 
the noble duke who is placed at the 
head of a5*airs in Ireland, as well as in 
the talents of his secretary. Their />/o- 
p^rty constitutes no mean security for 
their conduct, in a transaction so pfeg- 
nant with momcniious results. With 
respect to our own ministers, ihey must 
>esnnk in the most criminal infatua- 
tim, if they have not maturely prepared 
dmgreat system} if they have not as- 



certained all its bearings and tendencies, 
and consulted every source of know- 
ledge."—''* I cannot pretend to assert 
what are the actual dispositions and 
wishes of the Irish respecting the mea- 
sure. / am just from the woods. I 
have no correspondeneea $^* but, as far 
as the information of a common man ex-' 
tends, I consider all delay as most dan- 
gerous. If, my lords« this measure is 
not wise and proper, what other can 
be substituted for it? Wc may find 
fault with the system ? fVe may aay 
that the author is too young, and is ig^ 
norant of the duties that are demanded 
by his situation. Pre may conceive 
that if we were placed in his office, we 
couiado no better ; and that if another 
had remained a little longer %n his em^ 
ployment, all points depending betweer$ 
England and Ireland would have been 
aiUusted. Perhaps we may exclaim, 
now, in God*s name, did this man 
twist himself in to be a minister J But 
we must take matters as we find themy 
and deliberate maturdu before we come 
to any decision,'^ Wlwn we appreci- 
ate the spirit which pervaded Lord 
Lansdown speech f the pointed allusion 
made to Pitt's want of property, con^ 
trasted with the ample security afforded 
to the eoamry in th^t particular by xher 
lord-liei9tenant, aod by Mr. Orde ; toge- 
ther with the personal reflexions on the 
mode by which Pitt attained to powep ; 
— when we consider these eircum^ 
stances, it is not possible to doubt of the* 
hostilesetitiments by which the marquis 
was animated towards the minister^ He 
may be said to have exhaled his chagrin 
by this attaek, which only proved the 
extent of his animosity. Administration, 
with whom he nevertheless voted, car* 
ried the qoestion on that evening by 
more than two to one, and the h^use* 
we^it irvto a committee on the proposi- 
tions. 

ISth July. — If the debate ef the 8th 
of July excited great attention from the 
appearai>ce and speech of I^rd Lans- 
down 'r the discussion which arose ten 
days later in the same assembly awaken^ 
ed still stronger interest.. Lord Sack^ 
ville, who during near forty years had 
acted so distinguished, though, under 
many points of view, so unfortunate a 
part on the theatre of war, and of state ; 
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who, after the business of M'mden, and 
the loss of America, had nevertheless 
been raised by George the Third to the 
peerage, as a remuneration for his ser- 
vices ; and who, approaching the close 
of life, had now, with undiminished en- 
ergies of mind, withdrawn in some de- 
gree from politics ; this nobleman, who 
fills so considerable a space under two 
reigns, was beheld for the last time en- 
gaged in active exertion. From the 
commencement of the Irish propoaitions 
as a ministerial measure, he had invaria- 
bly deprecated and lamented their intro- 
duction. Though he did not, like the 
Marquis of Lansdown, possess any land- 
ed property in Ireland ; yet, the long 
residence which during his youth he had 
made in Dublin, when added to the inti- 
mate knowledge which, as secretary, he 
had acquired under the Duke of Dorset 
his father, respecting the people, parties, 
and interests of that country, entitled his 
opinions to great respect. He had be- 
sides recently visited the island, and its 
I'.apital, in the snmmer of 1784. Early 
in the month of June, he left London for 
Stonelands Park in Sussex ; where he 
remained during the period that the pro- 
positions were delayed in their passage 
through the upper house, by the petitions 
of the mauttfacturers. But, on a day 
being fixed for considering the report 
from the committee; when the last 
favourable opportunity of opposing the 
measure would, as he well knew, pre- 
sent itself; he determined, though by no 
ndeans in a state of good health, to attend 
in his place. 

About seventy peers were present on 
that occasion : but the ministerial de- 
fence was conducted almost solely by the 
chancellor. 

Lord Sackville depictured in language 
of force, but of moderation, the calami- 
tous effects whicb he foresaw, or be- 
lieved, would result to both nations from 
the propositions, *' The matter is tri vial 
to myself," continued he, •• in compari- 
son with many of your lordships. I can 
only be interested for posterity. What- 
ever may be the issue of our delibera- 
tions, my own personal concern is 
small. I am arrived at that period of 
life when it would ill become me to be 
deeply affected by any decision of this 
house. But I see before me many peers to 



whom the system may be productive of 
most important consequences. They, I 
make no doubt, will live to curse the day 
that gave it birth. I perceive in its aspect 
incurable jealousies and endless discord. 
Should a rupture take place between the 
two eountries, though it is not difficult to 
see which would prevail, yet the result 
will be alike fatal to both. I implore yoor 
lordships to act with caution, and not 
lightly to come to a vote which admits 
of no recall." Having endeavoored 
dispassionately to prove the erroneous 
or injudicious principles on which the 
system reposed, he urged the expediency 
of substituting in its place a union of the 
two kingdoms. Lord Lansdown, when 
touching on this point, in the course of 
his speech, a few days earlier, had de- 
clared such a measure, however desira- 
ble it might be, as presenting almost in- 
surmountable impediments to its comple- 
tion. On the contrary. Lord Sackville 
represented it as, if not easy, yet prac- 
ticable ; and productive, whenever it 
should be effected, of invaluable advan- 
tages to both nations. He examined 
and answered the objections set up to the 
attempt ; nor did he spare the minister, 
while engaged in discussing the ques- 
tion. With great perspicuity, he de- 
monstrated how impracticable it would be 
found to unite the English and Irish 
people on commercial principles in any 
solid or permanent bond ; while he 
showed that where all their dependence 
was placed in one and the same legisla- 
ture^ every source of strspicion, distrust, 
and jealousy would be permanently ex* 
tinguished. 

His conclusion was highly impres- 
sive. " I look forward, my lords," 
said he, ** to this happy consummation 
with the utmost anxiety ; and shall be 
rejoiced to see commissioners appointed 
by his majesty for negotiating so import- 
ant a work. // will not probably take 
place in my time. Nevertheless, 1 
hope that the period when it shall be 
effected is not very distant. Happen 
whenever it may, the event will ensure 
to both kingdoms inestimable and lasting 
benefits." — *• I trust the present mea- 
sure may still be suspended, and that 
we may be impelled to direct our whole 
attention to that t/nion, so desirable by 
the wise of each country. And if the 
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rtiohUions before ds could only be 
withdrawn, should no other peer in this 
assembly be found to undertake it, old 
08 J am, I will move for an address 
to the king, praying that steps may 
be taken for accomplishing that umon, 
on which depends the prosperity, not 
only of England and of IreUmd, but 
of the whole empire^ If we consider 
that these words were the last ever 
pronounced by Lord Sackville in the 
house of peers, they may be regarded 
as almost prophetic ; and assuredly they 
entitle him to be ranked among the most 
enlightened British statesmen of the 
eighteenth century. Pitt, though he 
either did not then perceive their wis- 
dom, or wanted sufficient magnanimity 
and expansion of mind to adopt the 
onion recommended by Lord Sackville, 
in preference to his own rash, as well 
as ill*digested system ; yet ultimately 
realized the plan pointed out by that 
nobleman. Fifteen years did not elapse 
without his recurring to the expedient 
which in 1785 he treated with neglect. 
Nor is it to be accounted among the 
least singular facts of our own time, 
that a man who by the sentence of a 
court-martial had been rendered incapa- 
ble of serving the crown in a military 
capacity, and on whom, as a minister, 
the unpopularity of the American war 
peculiarly rested, should yet, when in 
his seventieth year, lay the firnt stone, 
as a peer, of the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Lord Sackville 
may indeed be said, with nearly as 
much truth, to have exhausted his last 
breath in the senate, as did the great 
Earl of Chatham. Both spoke with 
extraordinary energy, in contradiction 
to measures which they deprecated as 
pernicious to their country. Both sur** 
rived the exertion a very short time ; 
— the latter nobleman, only a few days ; 
the former, not six weeks. 

Never was any act less dictated by a 
spirit of faction than Lord Sackville's 
conduct on the 18th of July. All his 
inclinations, as I know, leaned towards 
government. He had most disinterest- 
edly and firmly supported Pitt in Janu- 
ary, 1784, when his aid was very essen- 
tial in both houses of parliament to a 
)ouog first minister struggling against 
A powerful majority. Subsequent to 



that period, he had continaed to be ani- 
mated by the same principles. His 
majesty had not in his dominions a more 
loyal, attached, and grateful subject. 
With more than one member of the 
existing cabinet he lived on terms of 
friendship. I allude to the chancellor, 
and to Lord Sydney. The remark 
might be extended to Lord Gower. 
On the contrary, he cultivated no 
intimacy with any of the adherents of 
the coalition. Some coldness even 
existed be^veen Lord North and him, 
on account of the manner in which that 
nobleman had to a certain degree sacri- 
ficed or abandoned him, from the exi- 
gency of affairs, during the last weeks 
of his convulsed and expiring administra- 
tion. Lord Sackville, in opposing the 
Irish propositions, was only impelled 
by his conviction of their inexpediency 
and dangerous tendency ; — a conviction 
founded on local knowledge, and con- 
firmed by reflection. Yet the spirit of 
party attributed his conduct to personal 
feelings of ambition or discontent. Sa- 
tirical prints were exposed to sale in 
the shops, where he appears haranguing 
the house of peers, and encouraging 
them to attack the Irish propositions^ 
while Lord Stormont and Lord Derby, 
in the back-ground, halloo and support 
him. But his mind was superior to 
such considerations, at a moment when 
he probably anticipated his departure 
from all sublunary deliberations, as not 
remote, however unapparent to common 
observers. In fact, during the course of 
the debate, he was so much indisposed 
as to be compelled more than once to 
leave the house. I breakfasted with 
him on the following morning in Pali- 
Mall, previous to his return to Stone- 
lands, which was my last interview 
with him, as I set out for Paris soon 
afterwards, and did not return till he 
was no more. Nor had I then any 
suspicion or apprehension of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, though I remark- 
ed that his voice was feeble, and that 
he did not hold himself as upright as 
was his custom. There was something 
more serious and kind than ordinary 
in his manner of parting with me. Pos- 
sibly he thought, though I made no 
such reflection, that we might not meet 
again. He had declined in strength for 
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several weeks, owing to the effects of a 
medicine which he w.is habituated to 
take wiih a view of alleviating the pain 
occasioned by the disease of the stone. 
This medicine, a species of lixivium, 
unquestionably produced the effect in- 
tended ; but, by corroding the coats of 
the stomach, it abbreviated, or rather 
terminated, his life. 

19/A — 25//i July, — The motion 
made by Lord Sackviile on the 18ih of 
July, to postpone for four months the 
consideration of the Irish propositions^ 
having been negatived by a great ma- 
jority ; only thirty peers supporting, 
while eighty -four opposed it ; theresolu- 
tionsj when voted, were brought down 
to the house of commons. One, and 
only one, discussion took place there on 
the subject ; but no division was at- 
tempted. Eden, Fox, and Sheridan re- 
capitulated their former arguments against 
the measure. On this occasion, Jeukin- 
son coming conspicuously forward, ex- 
pressed his decided belief that, whatever 
irritation might be exciied against the 
system at the present moment, yet, as 
soon as it should be thoroughly under- 
stood, there would not be found a man in 
Ireland, possessing a sound undersuinding, 
who could refuse it his as&ent. Put 
repeated the same opinion, in still stronger 
terms. Fox, was not, however, deterred 
by these declarations from reiterating all 
his objections. With great force of 
reasoning, he demonstrated the contra- 
diction and incongruity of the two sys- 
tems ; one, opened in the Irish house of 
commons by Mr. Orde ; the other, origi- 
nating here ; each opposed to the other, 
in many of their most important princi- 
ples. Where, he demanded, was to be 
found the present necessity for this com- 
mercial arrangement between the two 
countries? Ireland did not require it; 
and wantonly to bring forward so vast a 
measure, of which no man could predict 
or ascertain the consequences, appeared 
to be in itself an act of temerity as well 
as of danger. ** If," concluded he, " by 
the operation of influence and corruption, 
the resolutions can be forced through 
the Irish parliament^ yet so violeut is 
the detestation of the Irish people towards 
them, that the nation will unquestionably 
effect their repeal within a short time." 

Previous to the commencement of the 



debate on the 25th of July, Pitt moved a 
long " address to the crown, highly ap- 
proving* or rather panegyrizing, the com- 
mercial resolutions adopted by the house. 
Sheridan exhausted his talents for ridi- 
cule on this panegyric, which he de- 
nominated a manifesto, and not an 
address. ** It is," continued he, ** an 
impudent libel on the British and the 
Irish parliaments, and a libel on the 
throne." — '• That the resolutions are 
unpopular Aere, daily experience must 
convince. That they are still more un- 
popular in Ireland^ I can assert from in- 
disputable authority. The whole trans- 
action, throughout every stage of its 
progress, has been a trick and a fallacy. 
h was my intention to express my senti- 
ments in a still more deliberate manner 
than I have done in this house, and I 
have only to lament my own want of in- 
dustry in not composing a commenury 
on the propositions, if I had done so, 
as I fully intended, I would not have 
acted in a concealed manner. My name 
should have been affixed to the perform- 
ance." To this mainly, severe, and 
eloquent philippic, no answer was at- 
tempted from the treasury bench. Pitt 
and Jenkinson sate silent ; but the ad- 
dress passed without any division. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, confident in 
the success of his system, and not doubt- 
ing of its favourable reception in the 
Irish parliament, instantly moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for '* finally regu- 
lating the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two kingdoms on permanent 
and equitable principles, for the mutual 
benefit of both countries." Nor did 
he desist from his determination in com- 
pliance with Fox*a remonstrances, who 
warned him, that by so premature and 
precipitate an act, he violated the decency 
due towards the legislature of Ireland, 
they having as yet no cognizance of 
the resolutions. Pitt nevertheless con- 
tinuing inflexible, the question was put 
from the chair, and carried in the affirm- 
ative ; after which an adjournment took 
place. 

2%th July-^^d August. — It, might 
naturally have been supposed that the 
minister, who, aftermore than five months 
of unremitting exertion, had, in defiance 
of so many impediiaents, carried his 
measure triumphantly through the two 
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British houses of parliament, would have 
well ascertained that he should not meet 
with a defeat on the other side of the 
Channel. But the event proved that his 
expectations rested on a fallacious or in- 
secure foundation. Only ten days after 
the adjournment at Westminster, when 
Mr. Orde opened the system in the Irish 
house of commons, an opposition of the 
most determined nature was experienced 
by government. Gratian, — a name dis- 
tinguished above all others in the annals 
of Irish eloquence and Irish patriotism 
during the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, — supported by Flood, Burgh, and 
many eminent members of that assembly, 
levelled his severest animadversions on 
the ministerial propositions, Curran, 
then young, and who has since risen to 
such celebrity in the sis^r kingdom, 
gave shining proof of his talents in sup- 
port of the same cause. These illustrious 
orators, who so long *' held the bar or 
senate in their spell," thundered against 
Pitt's system, as subversive of the na- 
tional dignity and freedom. Not that 
government wanted advocates of equal 
ability, at whose head I should place 
Fitzgibbon, then attorney-general, since 
created Earl of Clare in Ireland, and 
raised by Pitt to the British peerage in 
1799. But the unpopularity of the mea- 
sure, which appeared to strike at the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland, overcame 
every effort to sustain it. After a debate, 
protracted till nine on the ensuing morn- 
ing, when two hundred and thirty-five 
members voted, the propositions were 
only carried by nineteen. EVen that 
small majority could not be regarded as 
permanent, and diminished on every 
division. Under these circumstances, 
Orde, in whom was vested the executive 
administration (for the Duke of Rut- 
land was only a name), yielding to the 
torrent, moved an adjournment. Never 
vas a ministerial defeat more signal ! 
The system of commercial settlement, 
reared with so much difficulty, dissolved 
at once, leaving no wreck behind. It 
was, if possible, more odious among the 
ln»h people than in xhe parliament ; and 
the illuminations by which Dublin tes- 
tified the national exultation, completed 
^ humiliation of the government. 

When we dispassionately examine 
this ^^reat plan through the medium of 



time, we must admit that the conception 
was grand, the design laudable, and the 
advantages expected to result from it 
such as might do honour to the most en- 
lightened or patriotic niiiiister, if he could 
have realized them for the common 
welfare ot both islands. Nor is it to be 
doubted that Pitfs motives in originating 
the measure were elevated, pure, and in- 
dicated no vulgar ambition. But neither 
can we deny that throughout the whole 
transaction we recognize much temerity, 
miscalculation or error, presumption, 
and inflexibility. These qualities, which 
generally characterize youth, will find 
some apology on reflecting that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had scarcely 
completed his twenty-sixth year when 
the propositions were sent up to the 
house of peers. Conquerors have laid 
waste the earth, and favourites have ex- 
ercised supreme power, at very early 
periods of life ; but I believe there is no 
instance of the first minister of a free 
country being placed so early on such 
an eminence. The first Earl of Mans> 
field, when speaking of Pitt, on another 
occasion, to which 1 shall allude in the 
course of these memoirs, said, ** He is 
not a great minister. He is a great 
young minister.*' 

The same excuse cannot be made for 
Jenkinson, who acted as the guide of 
Pitt, and who appears to have partici- 
pated in his credulous anticipation of the 
favourable reception which the proposi' 
tions would experience in Ireland. But 
his share of the glory, or the obloquy, 
was only inferior and subordinate. He 
was not a member of the cabinet. Nor 
can we doubt that he had already made 
his bargain with the first minister, and 
received, in return for his assistance and 
support, the promise of a British peer- 
age ; though, from prudential considera- 
tions, its accomplishment was postponed 
till the ensuing year. He might even 
esteem his reward more certain and se- 
cure from a discomfited, than from a 
triumphant, first lord of the treasury. 
Pitt, if he had carried every point in 
Ireland with the same facility as in Eng- 
land, might possibly, when solicited to 
realize Jenkinson's expectations, have 
replied with Richard^ 
«* I am not in the giving vein UhdtLj, — 
Thoa troublest me. I am not in the vein." 
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Fox did not hesitate at least to assert in 
various of his speeches, that Jenkinson's 
favour was manifested more' openly to 
the minister, in proportion to, and in 
consequence of his distressi arising from 
the difficulties into which he had plunged 
himself by bringing forward the propo- 
sitions, Dundas possessed so flexible 
and accommodating a political consci- 
ence, that no sacrifice of opinion affected 
his nerves. A man who in 1782 could 
speak and vote against parliamentary re- 
form ; without hesitating in 1783, and 
in 1785, to support by his voice and his 
vote, the same measure, moved by the 
same individual ; was necessarily com- 
posed of pliant materials. The season 
of the year, when parliament was not 
sitting, and when many months must 
elapse before it would probably be again 
convoked for business, covered the minis- 
terial defeat sustained in Dublin, which 
became insensibly obliterated from the 
public mind. The Irish propositions, 
though they occupied all attention, in 
1785, seemed to be scarcely remembered 
in 1786. Fox. it is true, alluded to them 
in terms of the strongest reprobation, on 
the first day of the ensuing session ; 
when he advised the chancellor of the 
exchequer to declare explicitly, his de- 
termination never more to revive a mea- 
sure so odious to the trading interests, 
manufacturers, and merchants of both 
kingdoms. But, subsequent to that 
mention, they sunk into political obli- 
vion. 

August, — Some days previous to the 
adjournment of the two houses, I left 
London for Par^s. Since my visit to 
that capital in the preceding year, Marie 
Antoinette had given a second heir to the 
throne, created Duke of Normandy, 
afterwards the unfortunate Louis the 
Seventeenth ; if, indeed, he can be pro- 
perly ranked among the French kings. 
But this auspicious event, which natu- 
rally should have endeared the queen to 
the nation, did not restore her popularity, 
and she laboured under great and general 
prejudices entertained against her. Nor 
had the finances, conducted by Calonne, 
assumed a prosperous appearance. The 
ministry remained unchanged ; Vergen- 
nes, though only at the head of the fo- 
reign department, constituting the master- 
spring of the administration* as the first 



Mr. Pitt had done among as, under 
George the Second. Choiseul, the most 
vigorous minister whom the French had 
beheld since the prosperous periods of 
Louis the Fourteenth's reign, unless we 
should except the Marshal de Belleisle ; 
— Choiseul was no more. He expired 
in retirement, though not in disgrace, 
some months earlier ; passing the close 
of his life in a splendid but philosophic 
retreat, worthy of LucuUus, or of Cicero, 
at his palace of Chanteloup, near Am- 
boise, on the banks of the Loire, in one 
of the most delicious parts of France. 
During my stay at Paris, public atten- 
tion was principally engrossed by the 
memorable transaction of the diamond 
necklace, in which IVfadame de la Motte 
performed so important a part. 1* hap- 
pened to b9 at Versailles . on the very 
day, the 15th of August, when the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, at the time that he was 
preparing to celebrate mass in the chapel 
royal, was arrested by order of the king. 
Such an event taking place in the person 
of a member of the Sacred College, an 
ecclesiastic of the highest birth and 
greatest connexions; related,, through 
the kings of Navarre, to the sovereign 
himself, and grand almoner of France; 
might well excite universal amazement. 
Since the arrest of Foucquet, superin- 
tendant of the finances, by Louis the 
Fourteenth, in 1661, no similar act of 
royal authority had been performed : for 
we cannot justly compare with it the 
seizure and imprisonment of the Duke 
du Maine in 1718, by order of the re- 
gent Duke of Orleans as an accomplice, 
in the conspiracy of Prince Cellamare. 
The Cardinal de Rohan's crime was pri- 
vate and personal, wholly unconnected 
with the state, though afiecting the per- 
son and character of the queen. 

Prince Louis de Rohan, second bro- 
ther of the Duke de Montbazon, had at- 
tained his fifty-first year when the ca- 
lamitous adventure in question took place. 
He was a prelate of elegant manners, 
unceasingly pursuing pleasure, yet nour- 
ishing a restless ambition. His talents, 
though specious, were not regulated by 
judgment. Credulous, and easily duped 
by necessitous or artful individuals, who 
rendered him subservient to their pur- 
poses ; his vast revenues, arising from 
the bishoprick of Strasburgh, the sbbey 
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of La Chaise-Diea in AovergDe, and 
other ecclesiastical benefices, laid liim 
open to solicitations. of every description. 
Previous to his attainment of the epis- 
copal dignity, while only coadjutor of 
Sirasburgh, he had been employed in 
the diplomatic line ; and filled the post 
of embassador from the court of France, 
at Vienna, under the reign of Marie The- 
resa, during a considerable time. After 
his return home, an ardent thirstof power 
impelled him to attempt reaching the mi- 
nifierial situation left vacant by Maure- 
pas. Nor was the expectation altogether 
chimerical; and we may reasonably 
doubt whether the Cardinal de Lomenie, 
who, scarcely Give years later, atuined it, 
proved himself more capable of extricat- 
ingFrance from her embarrassments, than 



small pension was bestowed oh her;, 
and Mademoiselle de Valois, aided by 
these propitious circumstances, was soon 
afterwards married to a gentleman of the 
name of La Motte, one of the Count de 
Provence's body guards. His func- 
tions retaining him at Versailles, near the 
person of that prince, she became well 
known to the Cardinal de Rohan, whose 
character, inclinations, and foibles, she 
appears to have studied with no ordinary 
attention. In 1785, she had nearly 
passed the limits of youth, and she 
never possessed beauty ; but her total 
want of moral principle, when added to 
her poverty and habits of expense, in- 
J duced her to adopt the most desperate 
I expedients for recruiting her finances. 
. A circumstance which took place about 
was the Cardinal de Rohan. But Louis | this time facilitated their success. — 
the Sixteenth had imbibed very strong i Boehmer, a German jeweller, well 
prejudices against him, and the queen known at the French court, possessing a 
held him. in still greater aversion. Yet, i most costly diamond necklace, valued at 
m defiance of these impediments, hifrj near seventy thousand pounds sterling. 



efforts were directed to acquire her fa- 
vour. He was besides not insensible to her 
personal charms, and entertained the pre- 
samptuous hope of rendering himself 
acceptable to her. The queen, who at 
this lime had not completed her thir- 
tieth year, possessed great attractions, 
ioved admiration, and was accessible to 
flattery. Other cardinals had presumed 
to address their vows to preceding 
queens of France, — the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, to Catherine of Medicis ; Riche- 
lieu, to Mary of Medicis, after the death 
of Henry the Fourth ; and subsequently 
to Anne of Austria ^ Fieury, to the con- 
son of Louis the Fifteenth. Without 
drawing the slightest inference from the 
fact injurious to Marie Antoinette's ho- 
nour, ii may be assumed as certain that the 
cardinal regarded her with predilection, 
not merely as the arbi tress of his poli- 
lical destiny, but as an object of personal 
attachment. 

Among the numerous individuals who 
then frequented Versailles,- with the 
view, of advancing their fortune, was 
Madame de la Motte Valois. Her 
descent from Henry the Second, king of 
France, by one of bis mistresses, a Pied- 
tnontese lady of noble extraction, named 
St. Remy, having been accidentally dis- 
covered and incontestably proved, she 
became an object of royal notice. A 



obtained permission to exhibit it to her 
majesty ; hoping that she might become 
the purchaser of so superb an article of 
female ornament. The queen was not, 
however, captivated by its splendour, 
and immediately declined the proposal. 
Madame de la Motte having received in- 
formation of the fact, took the resolu- 
tion of fabricating a letter from the queen 
to herself, authorizing her to make the 
purchase. In the letter, that princess 
was made to express a determination of 
taking the necklace at a certain indicated 
price ; under the express reserve, how- 
ever, that the matter should remain a 
profound secret, and that Boehmer would 
agree to receive hi» payment by instal- 
ments, in notes under her own hand, 
drawn on her treasurer, at stipulated pe- 
riods. 

Furnished with so specious an autho- 
thortiy, Madame de la Motte repaired in 
person to the cardinal. Having in con- 
fidence submitted to him Marie Antoi- 
nette's pretended letter, she then expa- 
tiated on the invaluable occasion, which 
at length presented itself to him, of ac- 
quiring that princess's favour, and con- 
ferring on her an indelible obligation. 
She concluded by urging him to see 
Boehmer, and to accelerate by his assu- 
rances of the queen's approbation (the 
proof of which fact was before him), 
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the termination of the affair. Credu- 
lous as the cardinal proved himself to be 
throughout the whole business, and pe- 
culiarly open to deception as he was on 
all points that appeared to facilitate his 
attainment of the queen's particular re- 
gard ; he nevertheless refused to embark 
in it, without previously receiving from 
her own mouth the requisite authority. 
Madame de la Motte and her husband, 
who foresaw the impediment, had al- 
ready provided against it. There resided 
at that time in Paris a female of Italian 
extraction, aged twenty-four, by name 
Mademoiselle d*01iva,who performed at 
one of the theatres. In her figure she 
bore a considerable degree of resem- 
blance to Marie Antoinette. Her they 
induced, by a sum of money, to person- 
ate the queen ; assuring her that it was 
only a frolic, which could lead to no un- 
pleasant or serious consequences. She 
consented, received from Madame de 
ia Motte instructions how to conduct 
herself, and was held in readiness for 
acting the part assigned her. 

All the preparations being thus ar- 
ranged, Madame de la Motte acquainted 
the cardinal, that however reluctant her 
majesty might be to come forward per- 
sonally on such an occasion, she never- 
theless felt the propriety of his emi- 
nence's scruples. In order to remove 
them, and at the same time to give him 
a proof of her deep sense of his service 
in procuring her the necklace, she there- 
fore had resolved on granting him an 
interview in the gardens of Versailles. 
But, as a discovery must inevitably bring 
the whole transaction to the king's know- 
ledge ; — a disclosure which she de- 
precated ; — it became indispensable to 
adopt certain precautions. With that 
view she had fixed on a shady and re- 
tired spot, at a little distance from her 
own apartments in the palace near the 
orangery ; to which place, undercover of 
the evening, she could repair, mufiled up 
in such a manner as to elude notice. 
Their interview, she added, must neces- 
sarily be very short ; and she absolutely 
refused to speak a single word, lest she 
might be overheard. Instead of verbally 
authorizing the cardinal to pledge her 
authority to Boehmer, it was therefore 
settled that she should hold in her hand 
a fiower; which on his approaching her 



to know her pleasure, she would imme- 
diately extend to him, as a mark of her 
approval. 

However much we may wonder that 
he could acquiesce in so gross a decep- 
tion, or could consent to take part in such 
a mysterious, obscure, and hazardous in- 
trigue ; yet it cannot be doubted that he 
became a dupe to the artifices of the un- 
principled female who planned the whole 
scheme of plunder. The delusion thus 
projected was carried into effect with 
complete success. On the evening ap- 
pointed. Mademoiselle d'Oliva, dressed 
in such a manner as to personate the 
queen, her face concealed, and protected 
by the shades of approaching night, 
being stationed at the place agreed on, 
Madame de la Motte conducted the cai^ 
dinal to it. As soon as he approached 
the supposed princess, he entreated to be 
informed by her majesty, whether it was 
her desire that the affair confided to Ma- 
dame de la Motte should be negotiated 
and concluded by him, as her represen- 
tative ? To this demand the female figure 
assented, according to the pre-determined 
arrangement, by extending to him the 
fiower, accompanied with an inclination 
of her body. The cardinal, delighted 
with such a reception, was preparing to 
put himself on one knee, and to kiss her 
hand ; when her conductress, alarmed 
lest a too near approach might enable 
him to detect the imposture, interposed, 
exclaiming that there were persons at a 
small distance, by whom they would be 
discovered. In his eagerness to retreat, 
the cardinal slipping, had nearly mea- 
sured his length on the ground,' and the 
party broke up with precipitation. 

Convinced that he had now received 
an unquestionable assurance of Marie 
Antoinette's approbation, and had se- 
cured her future favour, with all its im- 
portant results, by the service which he 
should render her, the cardinal no longer 
hesitated to pledge himself to Boehmer. 
Having procured from him a deduction 
of above eight thousand pounds on the 
price demanded ; promissory notes or 
bills for the remainder, exceeding sixty 
thousand pounds, drawn and signed in 
the queen's name, payable at various pe- 
riods by her treasurer, were delivered to 
Boehmer by Madame de la Motte. She 
then received from him the necklace. 
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Her husband having obtained leave of 
absence, under pretence of visiting the 
place of his nativity, Bar-sur-Anbe in 
Champagne, carried off the diamonds, 
quitted France, and arrived safe in Lon- 
-don, where he disposed of some of the 
finest stofhes among the jewellers of our 
metropolis. His wife, trusting to the 
cardinars interest, rank, and ecclesias- 
tical dignity, for protection ; as well as 
to conceal so disgraceful a business, 
whenever it should be •discovered ; re- 
mained at Bar. The unfortunate prelate, 
placed in a situation not unlike diat of 
MalvoUo in " Twelfth Night," when he 
is duped by Maria, and supposes him- 
self distinguished by Olivia, continued 
in unsuspecting security at court. But 
ihe day on which the first of her ma- 
jesty's promissory engagements became 
due (amounting to about seventeen thou- 
sand pounds) having elapsed without any 
notification of payment from her trea- 
surer; Boehmer expressed some surprise 
at the circumstance, to a friend who held 
an office in the queen's household. 

When the information wa.s communi- 
cated to that princess, her amazement 
and consternation are not to be ade- 
quately depictured in words. So diffi- 
cult to believe was the fact, that several 
days elapsed before her enquiries satis- 
fied her of its reality. As soon, how- 
ever, as the part which the Cardinal de 
Rohan had performed in it became fully 
ascertained, she laid the whole matter 
before the king. Louis, not less asto- 
nished than herself, after consulting with 
some of his ministers on the steps ne- 
ces8ar3'to be adopted, finally determined 
to arrest the cardinal. Unquestion- 
ably, it would have been wiser if he had 
drawn a veil over the transaction, and 
had left the imprudent prelate to the con- 
sequences of his own fatuity. He was 
conducted to the Baslile, invariably 
maintaining that he had acted throughout 
the whole business with the purest in- 
tentions ; always conceiving, however 
erroneously, that he was authorized by 
her majesty, and was doing her a plea- 
sure by facilitating her acquisition of the 
necklace. Madame de la Motte, Made- 
moiselle d'Oliva. and some other indi- 
viduals, suspected or accused of beini; 
implicated in this enormous robbery, 
were consequently conveyed to the same 
12 



fortress. Among them was a very cele- 
brated adventurer or impostor. Count 
Cagliostro, who had, however, I believe, 
committed no other crime except the act 
of casting the Cardinal de Rohan's horo- 
scope. Notwithstanding the palpable 
ignorance and innocence of the queen 
relative to every part of the affair, yet 
such was the malignity of the Parisians, 
and through so prejudiced a medium 
were all her actions viewed, that a nu- 
merous class of society either believed, 
or affected to believe, her implicated in 
the guilt of the whole transaction. I 
shall have occasion to resume the subject 
in the course of the year 1786. 

Having thus enumerated the leading 
circumstances connected with the dia- 
mond necklace, one of the most extraor- 
dinary events which took place in any 
European court during the course of the 
eighteenth century ; I am tempted to 
recount an adventure in which I was 
deeply and personally engaged, that may 
appear almost equally incredible with 
the story of the Cardinal de Rohan. Its 
nature and delicacy have hitherto pre- 
vented me from divulging it to the 
world, though nearly half a century has 
already elapsed since it happened ; but I 
may without impropriety transmit it to 
posterity. If the tragical recollections 
connected with Marie Antoinette must 
ever agitate the human mind ; the history 
which I am about to relate respects a 
princess whose misfortunes and prema- 
ture end warmly interested her contem- 
poraries, and will be perused with emo- 
tion in future times. I menu, the Queen 
of Denmark, Caroline Matilda, consort 
of Christian the Seventh, and sister of 
George the Third. Her fate bore indeed 
some analogy to that of Marie Antoi- 
nette. Both possess^ed personal attrac- 
tions ; but no comparison rould be made 
between the Austrian and the English 
princess. The former had received from 
nature an air of majesty, an elegance of 
form, and a grace altogether peculiar to 
herself. Caroline Matilda, though not 
deficient in manner, affablp, and full of 
condescension, yet possessed only the 
ordinary accompaniments of youth, set 
off by a good complexion, pleasing fea- 
tures, and embonpoint. Both were ac- 
cused of gallantries. Both were pre- 
cipitated from the throne, imprisoned, 
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and flobjected to the most severe interro- 
gatories. Here, indeed, the parallel ter- 
minates ; as the powerful interposition 
of the British crown, sustained by a 
British squadron, rescued the Danish 
queen from undergoing ihe punishment 
which the hostile invasion of France 
only drew down upon the unfortunate 
consort of Louis the Sixteenth. After 
premising these facts, 1 shall commence 
ihe recital without further preface. 

Returning through Pomerania, in the 
auuimn of the year 1774, from a tour 
round the Baltic, I passed two days at a 
country palace of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, detained by his obliging 
hospitality. Adolphus Frederic the 
Fourth, eldest of the four brothers of 
George the Third's queen, was then 
about six-and-thirty years of age ; un- 
married, slender in ^gure, of an adust 
complexion, agreeable in his manners ; 
receiving English gentlemen, who occa- 
sionally, though rarely, visited his sum- 
mer retreat, with peculiar attention. I 
had the honour to dine twice with the 
duke, during my short stay in his terri- 
tories. At table, surrounded by his 
little court, composed of young and 
agreeable individuals of both sexes, he 
amused me by recounting some particu- 
lars of the English who had from time 
to time been his guests. The Earl and 
Countess of Effingham were among the 
number. •• They were always seated,*' 
said he, ** opposite each other at dinner ; 
and no sooner was the dessert placed be- 
fore us, than my lord, ordering his lady 
to open her mouth, threw dragees 
(sugar-plumbs) into it across i\\e table, 
with surprising dexterity." The fact, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, was related 
to me by the duke ; and those persons 
who remember, as 1 do, the nobleman to 
whom 1 allude, will admit the eccen- 
tricity of his deportment, dress, and cha- 
racter. He died in the island of Jamaica, 
where he was sent governor. — On 
quitting Strelilz, I directed my course to 
/ell, impelled by a desire to see and to 
pay my respects to the young Queen of 
Denmark, who then resided in the castle 
of that name. 1 experienced from her 
majesty the most gracious reception. 
As I had visited Copenhagen in the 
spring of the same year, she made vari- 
ous inquiries respecting her two chil- 



dren : I meaoi the present reigning Kid^ 
of Denmark, and the Duchess of Hol- 
stein-Augustembonrg. The queen her- 
self was then only in the twenty-fourtli 
year of her age. Sent, as she was, at 
sixteen, to a dissolute court, and mar-« 
ried to Christian the Seventh, whose 
vices rendered him unworihy of her ; 
surrounded by bad examples, and aban- 
doned to her own control, before the 
empire of reason could operate ; — — 
Caroline Matilda had not completed her 
twenty-first year, when she found her- 
self a prisoner in the castle of Crons- 
berg. She was not indeed a captive at 
Zell, where she had a court, and enjoy- 
ed apparently personal freedom ; but, 
nevertheless, she could by no means be 
regarded as a free agent. Her own sis- 
ter, the hereditary Princess of Brunswic^ 
acted by directions of George the Third 
as a spy on her conduct ; usually com- 
ing over to Zell every Wednesday, and 
returning to Brunswic on the ensuing 
Saturday. I know the fact from the 
queen's own mouth. There was in the 
aspect of the castle of Zell, its tower?, 
moat, drawbridge, long galleries, and 
Gothic features, all the scenery realizing 
the descriptions of fortresses where im- 
prisoned princesses were detained in 
bondage. It was the age of those exhi- 
bitions, when I travelled in Germany. 
At Stettin, while dining with the Prinee 
of Anhalt Dessau, a few days before I 
arrived at Zell, I had seen the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, Elizabeth Christina 
of Brunswic- Wolfenbuttel, first wife of 
the late king, Frederic William the 
Second, who was there confined for her 
gallantries. Robert, Duke of Ancaster, 
then Marquis of Lindsey, a young no- 
bleman of extraordinary eccentricity of 
character, and capable of undertaking any 
enterprise, however desperate or dan- 
gerous, was so touched with her misfor- 
tunes and imprisonment, that in 1777 he 
planned her liberation. And he wonid 
certainly have attempted it, if the design 
had not been discovered and prevented. 
The Princess of Tour and Taxis, Au- 
gusta Elizabeth, was about the same 
time immured, during many years, in a 
castle of Wirtemberg, hy her brother, 
the reigning duke of that country. 

Often, as I wsis placed opposite to ihe 
Queen Caroline Matilda at table ; Sophia 
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of Zell, consort of George the First, from 
whom she iiQeally descended, recurred 
to my recollection. It was, in fact, the 
same story in the same family, acted 
over again at the distance of eighty or 
ninety years. Sophia snffered indeed a 
much severer and longer captivity, for 
very problematical offences : but both 
expired under a dark cloud ; and both 
now repose, side by side, in the great 
church of Zell, without any monument 
to commemorate their existenbe. After 
a stay of three days in that city, I set 
out for Hamburgh. Previous to my 
departure, her majesty desired me, if 1 
should see Mr. Mathias, then the British 
minister to the Hanse Towns, to enquire 
of hioi how soon she might expect the 
company of the French comedians to 
arrive, who annually visited Zell. On 
the evening of my arrival in Hamburgh, 
being invited to supper at the house of 
one of the principal burgomasters or 
senators, 1 there found myself among a 
crowd of the Danish nobility of both 
sexes, who, on account of their adhe- 
rence to the exiled queen, resided at 
Altona. Having been disgraced, and 
compelled to quit Copenhagen, they took 
refuge in this town, which stands on the 
territory of Denmark, though only sepa- 
rated from Hamburgh by a space of some 
hundred yards. As I had so recently 
seen and conversed with that princess, 
they availed themselves of the occasion 
to put many questions to me respecting 
her. I answered them with frankness, 
not sparing my animadversions on the 
treatment which she had received from 
the party by whom she had been de- 
throned. One gentleman, nearly related 
to the lady at whose house I was enter- 
tained, called on me at the hotel where 
I lodged, three days afterwards. He 
had been keeper of the privy purse to 
Christian the Seventh, during the tour 
which he made in 1768 to France and 
England. Our conversation turning on 
the revolution of January* 1772, he gave 
me a confidential account of all the cir- 
cumstances which produced and accom- 
panied that tragical event. At the French 
comedy, on the subsequent evening, 
where we met, he' requested leave to 
wait on me next morning, in a manner 
which seemed to indicate thathe had some 
GommoDication to make of importance. 



On Saturday, the 1st of October, he 
renewed the subject of the exiled queen. 
Being encouraged by my replies, he 
ventured, not without some hesitation, 
to ask me if I should be disposed to 
render her service? As 1 perfectly 
comprehended the nature and objects of 
the question, 1 instantly answered that 1 
was ready to engage, hand and heart, in 
her cause. '•' You are then," said he, 
'* the person whom we want. I am 
deputed by a body of men, who are 
desirous and able to replace her on the 
throne, and to invest her with supreme 
power during the king's incapacity. We 
cannot proceed a step without previously 
ascertaining whether her majesty is will- 
ing to return to Copenhagen ; and the 
difficulty of opening any communication 
with her, beset as she is with spies, is 
such that we have not hitherto been able 
to surmount that impediment. Your 
arrival offers a means to approach her. 
Will you undertake the commission ?" 
Having reiterated my assurances that he 
might dispose of my time and all my 
efforts, in any way or manner which 
could contribute to effect the object ; 
" I am satisfied," said he, •• and will 
make my report without delay to those 
by whom I have been sent. Expect to 
hear further from me." 

Two days subsequent to this conver- 
sation, he introduced me to the young 
Baron de Schimmelman, eldest son of 
the baron of that name, one of the most 
wealthy and powerful individuals in 
Denmark. Having brought him to my 
apartments, and joined our hands, he 
withdrew, leaving us alone. The baron,, 
with great emotion, then opened to me the 
motive of his visit, first demanding if we 
were secure from being either overheard 
or interrupted. When I had tranquillized 
him on both particulars, he briefly stated 
the reasons which impelled him, and the 
persons with whom he acted, to attempt 
the restoration of the Queen Caroline 
Matilda. He protested that no sentiments 
of private interest or ambition, and still 
less of revenge, stimulated his conduct. 
Nor did he disguise the dangers of the en- 
terprise. But the deplorable condition of 
his country, under a king fallen into a 
state of total imbecility ; the administra- 
tion of which kingdom was committed, 
by its rulers, to a ministry without vi- 
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gour or capacity ; demanded, he said, 
the exertions of every good subject to 
effect its extrication. He candidly ad- 
mitted the errors and imprudence which 
had produced the catastrophe of January, 
1772 ; but he added, that adversity had 
DO doubt instructed the young queen. — 
Above ail he deplored the rupture of that 
ancient political connexion between Den- 
mark and England, which had followed 
the severe treatment experienced by a 
British princess, sister of George the 
Third. ^ 

After thus justifying the principles by 
which he was actuated, he assured me, 
that so soon as her majesty should have 
signified her consent lo, and her co-ope- 
r ition in the measures necessary to be 
adopted for her restoration, she should 
receive froni the party with whom he 
was connected the most convincing 
proofs of their ability to replace her on 
the throne. •* My affairs," concluded 
he, *'call me to Copenhagen, where my 
presence may be eminently useful to the 
i-ause. But I will to-morrow introduce 
you to the Baron de Bulow, and from 
him you will receive your instructions.'* 
With the last-named nobleman (to whom 
Monsieur de Schimmelman made me 
known on the evening following our in- 
terview) I settled every part of the plaa> 
Bulow, though a Danish subject, was 
of Hanoverian extraction, and joined to 
great caution, calmness as well as ability. 
He had been master of the horse to the 
queen, and enjoyed her confidence. No 
man could be better acquainted with her 
character, virtues, and defects. •* Our 
first objects," observed he, »♦ are limited 
to knowing that she is disposed to return 
to Copenhagen ; where, during the 
king's incapacity, and the minority of 
her son, she must be invested with su- 
preme authority. It would be attended 
with too great risks to commit any mat- 
ter to paper, as you might be intercepted 
on your road to Zell. We must there- 
fore leave you to draw up a proper letter 
for her majesty, conformable to our ideas, 
subsequent to your arrival there. The 
mode and time of effecting its reception 
by the queen must likewise be submitted 
to your own judgment. But every pos- 
sible precaution should be adopted to 
prevent suspicion. In particular, be- 
wareof the Princess of Brunswick, who, 



though sister to the queen, is attached 
to the interests of the family with which 
she is allied by marriage. Her hus- 
band's aunt, Juliana Maria, Queen 
Dowager of Denmark, now governs that 
country, in conjunction with her son 
Prince Frederic. The only credentials 
which I can venture to give ytiu, are the 
impression in wax of a seal : but, the in- 
stant that her majesty sees it,she will know 
that ydu are come from me^ and she will 
lend implicit confidence to all you lay 
before her. If she consents to co-(ipe- 
rate with us, she will of course endea- 
vour to interest her brother in the cause. 
Without his approbation, if not his aid, 
we cannot long maintain, though we may 
effect, a revolution. 'J'hese points con- 
stitute the outline of your instructions : 
hut, in a negotiation of such difficulty, 
as well as peril, much of the execution 
must depend on circumstances, and yuur 
own discretion." 

Having at length in repeated confer- 
ences matured all our ideas, and having 
likewise calculated the time which my 
^mission would require, as well as fixed 
the day, hour, and place when and where 
I should meet the baron on my return 
to Hamburgh, I prepared for my depar- 
ture. Taking the direct road to Zell, in- 
stead of that leading through Bremen, by 
which 1 had arrived at Hamburgh, I 
reached my destination on the morning 
of the 9th of October ; and learned as 
soon as I alighted from the carriage, not 
without concern, that the hereditary 
Princess of Brunswic wfls then on a 
visit to her sister. Having nevertheless 
written to the Baron de Seckendorf, one of 
the queen's chamberlains, through whom 
all presentations were made to her ; I 
acquainted him, thai as I was on my re- 
turn to England by Hanover, I had been 
charged by Mr. Mathias with a letter for 
her majesty. I received soon afterwards, 
as I had anticipated would probably hap- 
pen, an invitation to dine at court on the 
same day. No sooner had I accom- 
plished this first object, than I (h'ew up 
a letter to the queen, in which I briefly 
but accurately enumerated all the par- 
ticulars which have been already stated 
in the present narrative. The namtB of 
the two principal persons by wliom I 
was deputed to wait on her, and the ere- 
dential entrusted to me, I reserved till I 
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should receive her answer. One very 
embarrassing circumstance yet remained. 
The etiquette of the court of Zelt was, 
that all strangers who had the honour of 
being admitted to the royal table were 
received by her majesty in her drawing- 
room, a short time before dinner. 
When the ladies and gentlemen who 
composed her household had assembled, 
the queen repaired thither ; the persons 
present forming a small circle, till dinner 
was announced. In this circle, with the 
eyes of so many individuals directed, 
towards me, among whom, as I knew 
would be the Prfncess of Brunswic, I 
must^of necessity present my letter. 
Its contents might agitate the queen ; 
perhaps so powerfully, as to excite an 
emotion in her manner or countenance, 
capable of betraying the nature of my 
errand. In order to obviate such a dis- 
aster, I adopted therefore the following 
expedient. 

After drawing up my letter, I wrote 
on a sheet of paper, so placed that she 
mast of neces8ity cast her eye upon it, 
before she could peruse any other part 
of the enclosure, these, or nearly these 
words. *» As the contents of the present 
letter regard your majesty's highest and 
dearest interests ; and as the slightest 
indication or suspicion of its nature 
might prove fatal to its object ; it is ear- 
nestly entreated that your majesty will 
be pleased to reserve the perusal till 
you are alone. It is particularly in- 
cumbent to conceal it from her royal 
highness the Princess of Brunswic, who 
will be present at its reception." When 
I had finished all my preparations, I 
repaired in a sedan chair to the castle, 
at half-past one, as the queen sale down 
at two to table. The company, con- 
sisting of ten or more persons of both 
sexes, were already met; and in a few 
minutes, her majesty, accompanied by 
her sister, entered the apartment. She 
advanced with a quick step towards me, 
and holding out her hand, ** I am glad 
to see you here again,*' said she ; '^ I 
understand that you have a letter for me 
from Mr. Mathias." ** I have, madam," 
answered 1, ** which he wished me to 
deliver to your majesty. 1 believe it 
regards the company of comedians who 
are preparing to arrive here." At the 
same time I presented it, and the queen 
12» 



instantly withdrew to one of the win- 
dows, a few paces distant, in order to 
peruse it. The Princess of Brunswic 
then accosted me, asking a variety of 
questions relative to Hamburgh. I con- 
trived to answer them, though my atten- 
tion was internally directed towards the 
queen ; who, after reading the lines pre- 
fixed, hastily put the letter into her 
pocket. She then rejoined us, — for I 
was standing out of the circle, engaged 
in conversation with her sister, — and 
attempted to mix in the discourse. But 
her face had become of a scarlet colour, 
and she manifested so much discom- 
posure, that 1 felt no little uneasiness 
lest it should excite remark. Fortu- 
nately, at that moment dinner was an- 
nounced, and we followed the two prin- 
cesses into the eating- room. The 
whole transaction did not last more 
than five or six minutes, from its com- 
mencement to its close. The queen 
and princess were always seated at 
dinner in two splendid arm-chairs, 
towards the middle of one of the long 
sides of the table, separated by a space 
of nearly two feet from each other. I 
was placed opposite to them. During 
the repast her majesty soon recovered 
her gaiety and presence of mind, keep- 
ing me in continual icon versation, as did 
the princess. But no sooner was the 
dessert served, than the former pushing 
back her chair, drew out ray letter ; 
and holding it in her lap, read it from 
beginning to end ; raising her head from 
time to time, uttering a few words, and 
then resuming her occupation. This 
act of imprudent curiosity and impa- 
tience naturally alarmed me. However, 
we soon repaired again to the drawing- 
room, where the royal sisters having 
taken coffee, while the company stood 
round, afterwards retired. I returned 
to the inn, and waited till I should hear 
from the queen. 

Scarcely had night closed in, when 
the Baron de Seckendorf arrived. ** I 
am sent," said he, •* by her majesty, 
who has been pleased to select me as a 
person entirely devoted to her service, 
and whom she has entrusted with the 
secret of your letter. She enjoins me 
to assure you that she has perused it 
with the strongest emotions ; that she 
is fully disposed to believe every word 
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which it contains, and not less ardently 
impelled by duty, as well as by inclina- 
tion, to comply with its requisitions. 
Most willingly would she grant you an 
audience this very night ; but the Attempt, 
while her sister is in the castle, would 
be attended with too much hazard, if not 
with certain discovery. She therefore 
desires you to deliver to me the crederi' 
tial which you have brought with you, 
and to communicate to roe the names of 
the two individuals by whom you have 
been deputed to address her. She will 
transmit you, through roe, her answer 
without delay, well knowing how im- 
proper it would be to detain you here, 
and how many suspicions it would occa- 
sion.*' Thus authorized,! without hesi- 
tation gave the baron the proofs de- 
manded. On my part 1 made two re- 
quests to her majesty; first, that she 
would return me the letter which I had 
addressed to her, in order that by putting 
it into the Baton de Bulow's hand, he 
might be satisfied that I had thoroughly 
comprehended, and faithfully as well as 
accurately conveyed, the important mes- 
sage confided to me : secondly, that as 
circumstances precluded me from being 
admitted to an interview with hei, she 
would send roe some credentiaU which, 
like the impression, of Bulow's seal, 
might testify her full consent and ap- 
prctbation to the project for her restora- 
tion. On the following day, Seckendorf 
brought me an explicit veibal reply on 
her part to the propositions, which I had 
made ; declaring that she was not only 
ready to co-operate with the Danish no- 
bility in every efiort for efiecting the ob- 
ject in question, but would, whenever it 
f'hould be thought advisable, address her 
brother, his Britannic Majesty^to entreat 
his powerful support. At the same time 
he delivered into my hand the impres- 
sion of a seal, affixed by herself, bear- 
ing the initials of her r)ame, Caroline 
Matilda, together with a superscription 
in her own hand-writing ; both which 
loi^iiirionials the Baron de Bulow would 
reroirnize, whenever they were sub- 
rtiitied to his inspection. She added 
her anxious wishes lor my speedy re- 
turn, using proper precautions to con- 
ceal my next arrival at Zell. Lastly, 
Seckendorf rit^tored to me the letter 
which 1 had addressed to the queen. 



Having thus accomplished all the prac* 
tical objects of my mission, 1 set out im- 
mediately for Hanover. Then taking a 
cross road through an unfrequented part 
of the electorate, I arrived on the southern 
bank of the Elbe, and passed over from 
Harburg to the city of Hamburgh. On 
the day previously settled with the Baron 
de Bulow, 1 went to the place of rendez- 
vous ; a public walk in the most popu- 
lous quarter of the town. 1 had not been 
there more than a few minutes, when I 
perceived him. As soon as he saw me, 
he turned ; and I followed him through a 
number of streets, till he mounted the 
ramparts. Having reached a remote 
bastion, he stopped, embraced me, and 
demanded news of my success. I mi- 
nutely recounted every particular, con- 
cluding with the credential delivered me 
by Seckendorf from the queen, which I 
presented him. He instantly knew her 
superscription, as well as cypher. After 
a long conversation, we parted ; but not 
till we had fixed on anotfier meeting, at 
which it was finally determined that 1 
should return a third time to Zell. '* My 
associates," said Bulow, ** to whom 1 
have communicated the results of your 
late visit, are perfectly satisfied with 
every part of the negotiation. But before 
we can with prudence proceed to efifect 
the projected revolution, it is indispen- 
sable .that we should receive the appro- 
bation, and if possible, the aid, of his 
Britannic Majesty. Wc trust that the 
queen will despatch you as her agent to 
England, and will support with all her 
exertions the application to her brother. 
Without that co-operation we shall want 
our best guarantee for the permanence of 
our success. Our means are fully ade- 
quate to produce the change in the go- 
vernment,and to place the queen Caroline 
Matilda at its head. Besides our numer- 
ous and powerful friends in Copenhagen, 
we have the Viceroy of Norway in our 
interests, and the two Governors of 
Glucksiadt and Rend»ibur^, which cities 
constitute the keys of Holstein and Sles- 
wic. We want only the name and pro- 
tection of George the Third, to secure us 
from every possible reaction." 

Feeling strongly the justice of Bulow's 
opinions, I instantly prepared to set out 
anew for my former destination. In 
conformity to his ideas, I sketched the 
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ODtline of anolher letter to the queen ; ! thoroughly weighed the contents of your 



but, tfo ambiguously drawn up ass to be 
wholly unintelligible, in ease that any 
accident should befall ine on my journey. 
Previous to my departure, the baron, 
whom it deeply imported to know from 
my own mouth, afier quilting Zell, every 
circumstance attending my reception, 
and the part which her' majesty would 
take in facilitating the enterprise, deter- 
mined, at whatever personal risk, to meet 
me before I should quit Germany on my 
way to England. But, as my return a 
third time to Hamburgh, must have been 
most imprudent, if not dangerous, we 
adopted another plan. On the road be- 
tween that city and Zell, about midway, 
stood a solitary post-house, called Zah- 
rendorf, in a wood of the name name. 
No place could be better chosen for our 
interview, its situation precluding all pro- 
bability of discovery or interruption. 
Having therefore calculated the time re- 
quisite for my mission with as much 
accuracy as possible, we fixed on Zah- 
rendorf for our rendezvous; agreeing, 
that he who arrived first should wait the 
appearance of the other. 

My arrangements being now completed, 
I commenced my third visit to Zell ; 
but, apprehensive of exciting observation 
if 1 should be £feen so frequently to take 
the same road, 1 made a circuit by the 
city of Lunenburgh. Arriving in the 
middle of the ni^ht at Zell, on the 24th i 
of October, 1 gave a French name to the | 
seolinel at the gate, describing myself as 
a merchant. Then proceeding round 
the walls, 1 drove, not, as before, to the 
great inn in the principal street of the 
place, but to an obscure public-house, 
situate in the subuib of Hanover, deno- 
minated the ** Sand Krug." The Baron 
de Seckendorf having gone on the pre- 
ceding day to Hanover, I despatched an 
express to hasten his return. 1 learned, 
however, with no small satisfaction, that 
the Princess of Brunsvvic was not at 
Zell; and before I awoke on the ensuing 
morning, Seckendorf prese^Ued himself 
at my bedside. I dtilivered him the 
letter which I had drawn up for the 
queen, communicating to her the wishes 
and opinions of the Danish nobility 
engaged in her cause. Scarcely four 
hours afterwards, Seckendorf came again 
to me. *^ The queen," said he, ** having 



despatch, is determined to see you wiih- 
out delay. Her sister^s absence favours 
her design. Go instantly to the * Jardin 
Fran9ais,' not distant from hence. In 
the centre stands a small pavilion. Her 
majesty, attended only by one lady, who 
is wholly devoted to her interests, will 
be there in a very short time. You 
may then converse unreservedly upon 
every point." I followed his direction:*, 
and had not been more than ten minutes 
in the pavilion, when I saw the royal 
coach drive up to the garden-gate. The 
queen alighting, sent it away, together 
with her domestics ; but, the weather 
being fine, she preferred walking, rather 
than remaining in the pavilion. She 
then entered on business, having first 
assured me that she could rely on the 
fidelity of her attendant ; while, as she 
was entirely ignorant of the English 
language, her prci^ence would not inter- 
pose any restraint on our conversation. 

*• I was," proceeded she, »• perfectly 
prepared for the contents of your letter, 
and 1 am ready to comply with every 
demand made in it. To the' king' my 
brother I will write in the most pressing 
terms, laying before him the plan for my 
restoration, expressing at the same time 
my conviction of its solidity; and urging 
him to contribute. towards m success, 
not only by his consent and approbation, 
but, if necessary, by extending to it pe- 
cuniary assistance. 1 trust his Britannic 
Majesty will receive you graciout«ly, and 
admit you to his presence. But, as there 
must be intermediate persons to whom 
the negotiation will necessarily be com- 
mitted, I shall address letters to two 
noblemen in London. The first is the 
Earl of Suffolk, who, besides that he fills 
tiie post of secretary for the foreign de- 
partment, has always shown me distin- 
guishing marks of attention. He is the 
only memberof the cabinet from whom I 
have received any such proofs of regard. 
I have no doubt that he will give you a 
favourable reception. But I shall like- 
wise write to another individual, who is 
at this time in England, and warmly de- 
voted to my interests. I mean, the Baron 
de Lichtenstein, marshal of the court of 
Hanover. He enjoys not only the king's 
personal favour, but is admitted con- 
stantly to the private parties at the queen's 
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house, which afTord him facilities of ap- 
proaching his majesiy, not open to any 
of the ministers. Nevertheless I shall 
not disclose the affair either to Lord 
Suffolk or to Lichlensiein ; simply sta- 
ling to each that you will wait on them 
from me, on a matter of consequence ; 
adding, that they may give implicit con- 
fidence to every fact which you shall lay 
before them in my name, and on my be- 
half. As, however, the composition of 
my letter to the king demands time and 
consideration ; being likewise well aware 
of the danger which may arise from your 
remaining here ; I have resolved oh not 
detaining you. My three letters shall be 
transmitted to England, by the regular 
Hanoverian courier, in the course of a 
few days ; and on your arrival in London, 
you will find the ground prepared for 
your appearance. Assure the Baron de 
Bulow, when you meet him at Zahren- 
dorf, that I will exert every effort to 
accelerate the happy conclusion of the 
enterprise." The queen finished by 
giving me some secret instructions, in 
case of my being admitted to an audience 
of George the Third. She then allowed 
me to withdraw. Our conversation, which 
lasted about an hour, impressed me with 
a strong conviction of her capacity. 

Returning to the inn, I prepared for 
my departure as soon as night should 
allow me to quit Zell ; and I got to Zah- 
rendorf at one in the afternoon on the 
following day. The Baron dc Bulow 
was not arrived, and I patiently waited 
therefore his appearance. About four 
o'clock he came, wrapped up in a cloak 
which concealed his person, alone on a 
common post-wagon. According to onr 
preconcerted agreement, he enquired if 
there were any travellers in the post- 
, house: and the master acquainted him 
that a person was above-slairs, he sent 
up a compliment, requesting leave to join 
my company. We remained together till 
one on the ensuing morning, when he 
quitted me, and returned to Altona by the 
tame conveyance. 1 pursued myjourney 
soon after daylight; and from the town 
of Nienburg, which I reached in twenty- 
four hours, I wrote by the post, under 
Seckendorf's cover, to her majesty, in- 
forming her of Bulow's satisfaction at the 
measures adopted by her. I then took 
the road to Osnabrugh and Munster ; 



continued my route through Cleves, to 
Ntmeguen, and descended the river 
Maese to Rotterdam. It was not till the 
15ih of November that 1 arrived in Lon- 
don. 

Next morning, having repaired to Lord 
Suffolk's residence in Downing-streei, 
his private secretary acquainted me, that 
his lordship being then confined by a 
severe fit of the gout, unless my business 
admitted of communication through a 
thiid person, 1 must defer it till the se- 
cretary of state should be able to grant 
me an interview. 1 therefore proceeded 
immediately to the Baron de Lichten- 
stein's lodgmgs in Chidleigh-court, Pall- 
Mail. He received me with great cor- 
diality. *' The Queen of Denmark,'^ 
said he, ** has written to me, and refers 
me in her letter entirely to you for infor- 
mation upon every point ; but the king 
has been pleased to communicate to me 
her majesty's despatch to himself, which 
renders me master of the whole affair. 
It is one of no slight importance, and 
will require mature consideration. Mean- 
while I will inform his majesty of your 
arrival. As he permits me to form one 
of his small evening circle, I enjoy the 
means of laying before him many mat- 
ters, and of receiving his orders. Be 
assured of my zeal in every particular 
which can affect the honour, or the ia- 
terests, of the Ctueen Matilda.'* At our 
next meeting, which took place a few 
days afterwards, he delivered me the 
king's commands. ** His majesty," said 
Lichienstein, ** having considered the 
nature and delicacy of the mission en- 
trusted to you, enjoins you not to return 
to Lord Suffolk. The business must 
be managed and negotiated exclusively 
through me. Nor will the king admit 
you to any personal audience ; because, 
though all cordiality has ceased between 
him and the Danish court or government 
ever since his sister's arrest, yet, as the 
relations of peace and amity still subsist 
between the two crowns, he wishes to 
retain the pi^wer of denying, in case of 
any unforeseen accident, that he has seen 
or received an agent sent for the purpose 
of effecting her restoration. But it is 
his majesty's pleasure that you should 
transmit to him through me a full and 
minute account, on paper, of the whole 
transaction. He will then be better ena- 
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bled to form a judgment on the part 
which it may become him uhimalely to 
take in it. I shall write to her majesty 
on the subject, and exhort her to patience. 
Yuu ought to do the same, both to her 
and to her friends in Deumarlw. Time 
must be allowed for deliberation.'' 

In consequence of Lichtenstein's di- 
rections, I drew up a narrative of the 
business, which he delivered to the king ; 
and I wrote both to Seckendorf and to 
Bulow, in the spirit that the baron had 
indicated. Great impatience was never- 
theless displayed in the replies made me 
from Zell,a8 well a^t from Altona. Lich- 
tenstein meanwhile continued the nego- 
tiation at the queen's house, though with 
so little apparent progress that I more 
than once despaired of a successful issue ; 
his majesty expressing an insuperable 
reluctance to commit himself by any act 
which, if it became known, could be 
construed as an infraction of the treaties 
subsisting between the courts of London 
and Copenhagen. Towards the middle 
of January, 1775, the affair however as- 
sumed a more auspicious aspect ; and 
on the 3d of the following month, the 
baron delivered to me, in Chidleigh- 
court, a paper containing four articles. 
They were drawn up in French, by 
the king's permission, and with his 
sanction. ' 

By theirs/, his majesty declared that 
the attempt to restore the queen his sister 
to the throne of Denmark had his ap- 
probation and consent ; only annexing 
to it a stipulation, that in case of its suc- 
cessful issue, no act of seventy should 
be exercised against any of the indivi- 
dnals who were actually in possession 
of power. They were simply to be or- 
dered to retire to their respective palaces, 
or places of residence. By the second, 
his majesty promised that as soon ^s the 
revolution was effected, his minister at 
Copenhagen should be directed to de- 
clare that it had been done with his co- 
operation. By the third, though he re- 
fused to make any pecuniary advances 
for facilitating the enterprise, yet he 
guaranteed the re-payment of such sums 
as shodld necessarily be expended in 
procuring the Queen Caroline Matilda's 
return to Denmark. By \he fourth, he 
engaged that when the revolution should 
be completed, he would maintain it, if 



requisite, by the forces of Great Bri« 
tain. 

This paper the Baron de Lichienstein 
signed, and having enclosed it in a cover, 
sealed the pacquet with his coat of arms. 
I was then directed to carry it, first to 
the queen at Zell, who would instantly 
recognize his signature and seal. Her 
majesty was empowered to open and 
peruse the articles ; after which they 
were to he sealed up anew by her, and 
committed to n»y care. Finally, } was 
commissioned to convey them to the 
Baron de Bulow at Altona. 

Having received this deposit, I left 
London on the same night for Harwich ; 
landed on the 6th of February at Hel- 
voetsluys ; and pursuing my journey 
with as little delay as the inclemency of 
the season admitted, by the straight road 
to Hanover, I reached Deventer without 
much impediment. But, here my diflS- 
eulties commenced. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the I2ih of February, at daybreak, 
I got to the bank of the little river Dinc- 
kel, which there separates Westphalia 
from the Dutch dominions. In a 
wretched hut, where men, ,\vomen> oxen 
and pigs were all crowded together, and 
in which no sustenance was to be pro- 
cured, I found the royal Hanoverian cou* 
rier, stopped on his way from England 
towards the electoral capital. He had 
been detained above forty hours by the 
inundation of the Dinckel, which, from 
a rivulet, had become, in consequence of 
the late incessant rains, a most formida- 
ble flood. He dissuaded me from at* 
tempting to cross it : but the landlord 
offering to mount one of the four horses 
that drew the carriage, and assuring me 
that the deep part of the river did not 
exceed twelve or fourteen paces, where 
the horses must swim, I determined to 
risk the passage. Every precaution be- 
ing taken, we drove off from the inn 
about noon. I got into the carriage, put 
my despatches into my bosom, and we 
plunged into the stream. The violence 
of the current had much subsided, in 
consequence of the suspension of the rain. 
In less than one minute the danger was 
over, and we touched ihe ground. I soon 
arrived at Bentheim. Nevertheless I was 
overturned on the same night, not^ far 
from the town of Rheine, in the bishopric 
of Munser* and compelled to return for 
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shelter to that place ; but I escaped with- 
out injury, though one of the glasses of 
my carriage was broken by the shock. — 
Still greater obstacles awaited me be- 
yond Osnabrugh, at the river Weser, 
which was swelled to a prodigious size. 
The country on every side presented the 
appearance of a deluge. My carriage 
being, however, placed in a boat, I 
passed over in about an hour and a half. 
After encountering great inconvenience, 
peril, and delay, I got to Hanover on the 
16th of February ; and the succeeding 
night arrived at Zell. In traversing 
Europe frdm the frontiers of Lapland to 
Naples, I never underwent any dangers 
or fatigues which could enter into com- 
parison with those that attended me 
while carrying my despatches to Caro- 
line Matilda. 

On the ensuing morning I acquain|,|ed 
Seckendorf that I was returned to my 
concealment at the inn in the suburbs. 
He received me with testimonies of joy, 
and assured me that the queen's impa- 
tience to converse with me on the sub- 
ject of my mission to England would 
not allow her to postpone it beyond the 
same afternoon. The Princess of Bruns- 
wic being happily absent, left her mis- 
tress of her actions. She had in her 
service a valet de chambre, named Man- 
tel, a German, of approved fidelity, to 
whom was entrusted the commission of 
conducting me to her. I delivered to 
the baron the pacquet confided to my 
care by Lichtenstein, which he carried 
to her majesty. According to the di- 
rections given me by Seckendorf, I quit- 
ted the " Sand Krug" on hearing the 
castle clock strike the hour of four, 
wrapped in my great-eoat, and walked 
to the drawbridge. In the ^reat quad- 
rangle I found Mantel. He led me 
nearly round the castle, through private 
passages ; and opening the door of a 
room into which he admitted me, he 
left me alone. It was a spacious apart- 
ment, the windows of which commanded 
a view over the gardens of the castle ; 
and I had scarcely leisure to cast my 
eye round, when the queen entered 
without any attendant. My interview 
with her lasted till near a quarter past 
six, during all which time we stood in 
the embrasure of one of the windows. 
As I had then an opportunity of closely 



examining her countenance and person, 
it being broad daylight, I shall add a 
few words on that subject, though I 
have elsewhere described her. Her 
charms consisted principally in her 
youth and embonpoint. Like the king 
her brother, she betrayed a hurry in her 
articulation, when agitated or eager ; but 
which peculiarity rather augmented, 
than diminished, her attractions. Her 
manners were very ingratiating ; noble, 
yet calculated to win those who ap- 
proached her. Indeed, towards me, 
who was engaged at the hazard of my 
life in endeavours to replace her on the 
throne, it was natural that she should 
express much good-will and condescen- 
sion. I say, to replace her on the 
throne ; because it was not merely the 
crown matrimonicU, to which she would 
have been restored. Christian the 
Seventh being in a state of hopeless 
imbecility, it necessarily followed, that 
if she returned to Denmark, she must 
have been invested with the supreme 
authority as regent during her son's 
minority. 

The queen began our conversation by 
lamenting that her brother had not ad- 
mitted me to an audience, as it might 
have afforded me the occasion of stating 
to him facts and circumstances which 
could never be so well related or im- 
pressed by the pen. Nor did she ex- 
press less concern at his refusing to 
support her cause, and aid her return to 
Copenhagen, with immediate pecuniary 
assistance. She hoped, however, that 
the other stipulations which I had 
brought from England might satisfy the 
party engaged in her interests. With 
great animation she assured me, that no 
sentiment of revenge or enmity towards 
the Queen dowager. Prince Frederic, 
or any of the individuals who had ar- 
rested and imprisoned her would ever 
actuate her conduct. The mention of 
their names naturally lead her to speak of 
the memorable night, the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1772, when she fell a victim to her 
imprudence and want of precaution. I 
would have avoided such a topic, for 
obvious reasons; but she entered on it 
with so much determination, that I could 
only listen while she recounted to roe 
all the extraordinary occurrences which 
befell her ; not omitting names and par- 
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ticolars respecting herself, of the most 
private nature. I am, however, far from 
meaning that she made any disclosure 
unbecoming a .woman of honour and 
delicacy. Soon, after six, she prepared 
to leave me, as her absence, she said, 
might excite enquiry. Mantel then re- 
turned, and conducted me to a chamber 
in a distant part of the castle. There I 
remained till night closed in ; when he 
led me to a private staircase, by which 
I descended into the great conrt, and 
got back, undiscovered, to my quarters. 
Having received from Seckendorf, on 
the following day, the pacquet which I 
had brought over from England, enclosed 
by the queen in a second cover, and 
sealed with her cypher, I set off for 
Hamburgh, the country being still inun- 
dated on every side. I reached that 
city nevertheless on the 21st of Febru- 
ary ; but, on account of the precautions 
necessary to be adopted, Bulow and I 
did not meet before the 23d ; when I de- 
livered him the articles, which he perused 
several times, not without some expres- 
sion of disappointment. ** They must, 
however," said he, ** be transmitted to 
our friends at Copenhagen with as little 
deUy as possible, and we must wait 
their reply. At our next interview, 
having acquainted me with the difficulty 
which occurred of finding a person to 
whom such a commission could be 
safely confided, I offered instantly to un- 
dertake it ; — an offer that unquestiona- 
bly evinced more zeal than prudence. 
Bulow accepted my proposal ; but, on 
consulting his associates, they observed, 
that the re-appearance of an Englishman 
in the Danish capital, who had visited 
it scarcely ten months antecedently, and 
whose stay at Hamburgh must be matter 
of notoriety, would inevitably expose the 
whole attempt to danger of discovery. 
The intention was therefore laid aside ; 
and another individual, a gentleman 
whose name was never imparted to me, 
repaired to Copenhagen, carrying with 
him a copy of Lichtenstein's paper. I 
remained at Hamburgh till his return, 
which took place on the 14th of March, 
without his experiencing any accident ; 
ami Bulow then imparted to me the sen- 
timents of his friends, respecting the ar- 
Helen which I had brought from London. 
With the first and the fourth, they 



expressed the utmost satisfaction. Nor 
did they complain of the third, though 
they regretted that the king would not 
contribute, by any present donation of 
money, to facilitate his sister's restora- 
tion. But against the seconc^ article they 
protested, as only holding out to them a 
support, of which, when extended, they 
should no longer stand in need. '« We 
are quite powerful enough,'* said they, 
•' to effect the proposed revolution : but 
we may not possess sufficient force to 
maintain it. The king only promises 
that his minister shall declare the at- 
tempt to have been undertaken with his 
sovereign's co-operation, after it has 
been successfully performed. Now we 
want the declaration to be made at the 
time that it is carrying into execution. 
For, when we arrest the queen dowager, 
her son, and the principal members of 
the government, all Copenhagen will di-* 
rect their eyes towards the hotel of the 
English minister. If he shuts his gates, 
and takes no part whatever, the minis- 
terial adherents will infer that his master 
neither knows of, nor participates in the 
success of the enterprise. They may 
rally, and resume the ascendant. But 
if, while we occupy the royal palace, 
the British diplomatic agent goes openly 
to court, announces that the whole pro- 
ceeding has the sanction of his Britannic 
Majesty, and declares that he will main- 
tain it, all opposition must cease from that 
instant. It is therefore indispensable to 
make new exertions in London, for ob- 
taining the acquiescence of the king in 
our present demand." 

There was likewise one other conces- 
sion which it seemed essential to secure, 
before they proceeded to strike the blow. 
And this last point, regarded not the king 
of England, but the Queen Matilda. — 
Her personal appearance at Copenhagen, 
as expeditiously as possible, after her ad- 
herents should have changed the govern- 
ment, would unquestionably operate 
powerfully to confirm the new order of 
things. During the summer months, the 
queen ,who whs young ami active, might 
arrive in five days from Zcll, in the ca- 
pital of Denmark, unless very unex- 
pected impediments prevented her from 
crossing the Great Belt, which sepa- 
rates the two islands of Zealand and 
Funen. It could not admit of a doubt. 
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that her presence mast contribute to re- 
press any attempt at overturning the re- 
volution effected in her favour. But 
would she trust her life a second time 
among those enemies from whom her 
brother had with difficulty rescued her ; 
and that, too, before her friends could be 
considered as wholly secure from danger 
of counter-action ? In order to obtain 
these two. assurances, one from his Bri- 
tannic majesty, the other from the 
queen, I therefore prepared again to re- 
visit Zell and London. Before however 
I set out, Bulow drew up a letter ad- 
dressed to the king, in the names of all 
the nobility engaged in the undertaking ; 
demonstrating ihe expediency, if not the 
necessity, of authorising his minister at 
Copenhagen, to come forward without 
delay, at the time when his sister's party 
should render themselves masters of the 
government. Bulow wrote likewise to 
the queen entreating her to sustain with 
all her exertions the request made to her 
brother; and stating the importance of 
her personally repairing to the scene of 
action by the quickest mode of convey- 
ance, the instant she should be apprized 
by them of their success. 

Furnished with these credentials, I 
once more left Hamburgh, on Tuesday 
the 21st of March, and arrived the en- 
suing night at Zell ; concealing myself, 
as before, in the suburbs. Anticipating 
my return as probable, I had settled with 
Seckendorf the name that I would give 
in at the gate ; by which means the 
queen, who ordered the list of all tra- 
vellers to be brought her every morning, 
became apprized of my approach before 
I announced it to the baron. She imme- 
diately sent Mantel to acquaint me that 
her sister was then in the castle, and 
would not return tq Brunswic till ihe 
ensuing Saturday. Her majesty there- 
fore laid her injunctions on me to keep 
myself concealed ; adding, that as soon 
as the princess should quit Zell, she 
would immediately admit me to her 
presence. Having transmitted to her 
Bulow*8 letter, 1 consequently waited 
her commands. But, on the subsequent 
morning, it was determined that I should 
be introduced into the castle on the same 
night. As this was my last interview 
with that princess, I shall relate minutely 
the particulars. 



I set out before eight, at which hour 
ISjantel engaged to meet me. The wea- 
ther was most tempestuous, accompanied 
with rain, and such darkness as rendered 
it difficult to discern any object. When 
I got to the drawbridge, no valet 
appeared ; and, a few moments after- 
wards, the guard being relieved, passed 
close to me. Wrapped in my great- 
coat, 1 waited, not without considera- 
ble anxiety.'^ At length Mantel arrived. 
He said not a word, but, covering me 
all over wjth his large German cloak, 
and « holding an umbrella over our 
heads, he led me in silence through the 
arch, into the arena of the castle, from 
whence he conducted me to the queen's 
library. There he left me, exhorting 
me to patience, it being uncertain at 
what hour her majesty could quit her 
company. The room was -lighted up, 
and the bookcases opened. In about 
thirty minutes the queen entered the 
apartment. She was eleganily dressed 
in crimson satin, and either had, or im- 
pressed me as having, an air of majesty, 
mingled with condescension, altogether 
unldce an ordinary woman of condition. 
Our interview lasted nearly two hours. 
She assured me that she would write 
the letter demanded by the Danish no- 
bility, to her brother, before she retired 
to rest; and would urge in the most 
pressing terms a compliance with the re- 
quest made to him by Bulow in the 
name of his party. *' As to the question 
which he puts to me," added she, 
•* whether I would be ready to set out 
for Copenhagen on the first intimation of 
their success ; assure him that I am dis- 
posed^ to share every hazard with my 
friends, and to quit this place at the 
shortest notice. But he must remember 
that I am not mistress of my own ac- 
tions. I live here under the King of 
England's protection, in his castle, ami 
in his dominions. I cannot leave Zell 
without his consent and approbation. 
To obtain that permission, shall form 
one of the principal objects of my letter 
to him." She then mentioned to me, 
for the first time, a circumstance which 
gave her much concern, as she appre- 
hended it might retard, or wholly impede, 
the success of my negotiation in London. 
'* The Baron de Lichtenstein," said the 
queen, '' informs me that he^ is about to 
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quit England on his relorn to Hanover. 
1 fear he may be gone before you arrive. 
His absence must be injurious to my 
interests ; as, besides his attachment to 
me, his access to the king gave him op- 
portunities of aiding my cause, which 
no other individual enjoys, or can supply. 
1 shall nevertheless write to him ; and 
he has promised me, that in case of his 
departure before yotf reach London, he 
will take care to leave instructions for 
regulating your conduct." 

TheFC material points being settled, 
our conversation took a wider range; 
and as her majesty manifested no dis- 
posiiion to terminate it, we remained 
together till near eleven, when I ven- 
tured to ask her if it was her pleasure 
that I should retire. She acquiesced, 
having first enjoined me to keep her con- 
stantly, as well as minutely informed, 
upon every occurrence that, arose ; 
though she hoped that my absence 
would be of short duration. When 
ready to leave me, she opened the door, 
but retained it a minute in her hand, as 
if willing to protract her stay. She 
never perhaps looked more engaging 
than on that night, in that attitude, and 
in that dress. Her countenance, ani- 
mated with the prospect of her approach- 
ing emancipation from Zell (which was 
in fact only a refuge and an exile), and 
anticipating her restoration to the throne 
of Denmark, was lighted up with 
smiles ; and she appeared to be in the 
highest health. Yet, if futurity could 
have been unveiled to us, we should 
have seen behind the door which she 
held in her hand, the ** fill anatomy," 
as Constance calls him, already^ai^ing 
his dart to strike her. Within seven 
weeks from that day she yielded her last 
breath. A^ soon as the queen left me. 
Mantel came again, and wrapping me up 
as before, conducted me out of the castle ; 
after which he led me by unfrequented 
ways back to my obscure inn. The 
darkness and the weather greatly fa- 
voured me. Next day, I received from 
Seckendorf her majesty*s letter for the 
king her brother. Having completed 
every object of my mission, after writ- 
ingto the Baton de Bulow,and acquaint- 
ing him with all the particulars of my 
interview with the queen, I began my 
journey to England. Westphalia no 
13 



longer presented the same impediments. 
Taking the direct road through Holland, 
and travelling with expedition, I reached 
Helvoetsluys on the 1st day of April. 
Embarking immediately, though I was 
forty-eight hours on my passage, I got 
to London on the 6th of that month, 
1775. 

My earliest visit was paid to Chid- 
leigh-court, FalUMall ; but the Baron de 
Lichtenslein had already quitted Eng- 
land, on his way to Hanover: an event 
which might justly be regarded as 
most unpropitious to the speedy success 
of the enterprise. He had, however, 
left a letter for me, in which, while he 
expressed his regret at the necessity of 
his departure, he acquainted me that 
it was his majesty's pleasure, I should 
deliver my despatches to Monsieur Hinu- 
ber, charge cTaffaivea d^Hanovre, who 
would immediately convey them to the 
queen^a house. Hinuber, on whom I 
waited at his residence in Jennyn-street, 
confirmed this information ; adding, that 
he had received the king's commands to 
enclose whatever pacquets I might bring, 
in a box : to seal it up, and to carry it 
immediately to him. Charged as I was, 
not only with a letter from Zell, but 
likewise with another from Altona ; aud 
thus acting under a double commission 
of the most serious description ; 1 should 
perhaps have been justified in declining 
to oSey the royal orders, — at least, as 
far as regarded the despatch entrusted to 
me by the Baron de Bulow. I complied 
nevertheless with the requisition, and 
gave up both my pacquets to Hinuber : 
but I accompanied them with a letter 
which I addressed to his majesty, ac- 
quainting him that as I was the deposi- 
tary of many very important facts confided 
to nieby his sister, and by Bulow, which 
were not of a nature to be committed to 
paper, I ventured to hope that he would 
admit me to an audience, in whatever 
way or manner might be most agreeable 
to him. I did not, however, indulge 
any SHnguine expectations of success in 
my application : first, because I well 
knew that the king had laid it down as 
a principle, to reserve to himself the 
power of denying that he had ever seen 
or received an agent from the Queen 
Matilda; and secondly, because Lichien- 
stein, in the letter which he left to direct 
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niy conduct, had expressly prepared roe 
for this refusal. '* I must," said he, 
*« warn you not to be surprised if ^otido 
not receive from him (George the Third) 
an answer. It will be addressed to me, 
at Hanover. Reasons with which you 
are well acquainted, — namely, that he 
will give nothing under his hand touch- 
ing this affair, — allow of no other 
line of conduct.'* 

Being thus situated, I wailed till the 
2lst of April, when Hinuber having 
informed me that he had not received 
any orders from his majesty respecting 
me, I wrote to the queen, to SeckendorF, 
and to Bulow. In my letters, I detailed 
every fact here related, requesting to 
know from the last-mentioned nobleman 
whether he and his friends would wish 
me to return to Germany ; or to remain 
in London, and renew my applications 
throuuh Hinuber to the king. His re- 
ply, dated the 2d of May, reached me 
on the lOth of that month. It stated that 
every preparation for the projected en- 
terprise was advancing ; that he lament- 
ed the silence hitherto observed towards 
me ; but that he besought me, in the 
names of all the party, to remain where I 
was, and wait for his next despatch. On 
Friday, the I9ih of May, as 1 was en- 
tering my lodgings in Jermyn-street, my 
servant, who daily expected me to set 
out again for Germany, asked me whe- 
ther I had heard ** that the queen was 
dead?*' Conceiving him to mean our 
own queen, I replied in the negative ; 
but he soon undeceived me, by explain- 
ing that he spoke of Caroline Matilda. 
The intelligence was fully confirmed to 
me a few minutes afterwurds ; with the 
additional information, that the king her 
brother having received the account by a 
messenger sent from Zell, while he was 
on horseback, had manifested stront; 
marks of concern, and returned instantly 
to the qucen*s house. It was not till the 
25ih of May that the post brought me a 
letter from Scckendorf, conveying the 
lamentable particulars of the same event. 
He subjoined a fact of no ordinary in- 
terest : that his majesty had returned 
an answer to his sister's letter brought 
over by me. It was sent by the Hano- 
verian courier, under cover, to Lich- 
tenstein, as that nobleman warned me 
would happen. He forwarded it without 



delay to her majesty ; but she being 
then at the last extremity, it was never 
opened, and Lichtenstein transmitted it, 
with the seal unbroken, back to George 
the Third. . Its contents have ever re- 
mained unknown. I cannot venture 
to hazard any decided conjecture on the 
subject, though I incline to believe that 
the reply was favourable. At length, 
on the 1st day of June, I received a 
letter from Bulow. Despair and con- 
sternation characterized every line. But, 
like Seckendorfs, it contained a circum- 
stance highly interesting; namely, that 
at the very moment when the catastrophe 
was announced to him from Zell, he and 
the young Baron de Schimmelman were 
actually occupied in fixing the time, 
manner, and every particular requisite 
for carrying into prompt execution the 
projected plan, notwithstanding his Brit- 
tannic Maje8ty*s silence. 

Thus abruptly and unexpectedly ter- 
minated an enterprise which, as far as 
human fore:«ight can enable us to pre- 
dict, must have been crowned with suc- 
cess ; and which, if successful, must 
have effected an important change in the 
ptditical aspect of the North of Europe. 
That it would not have been disgraced 
and polluted with any of those sangui- 
nary acts which characterized the revo- 
lution of January, 1772, 1 may confiilently 
assert. The expiess stipulation o( 
George the Third, and the placable 
character of the queen his sister, form 
guarantees upon that point. That it 
would have been consummated without 
difficulty, and ahnost without resistance, 
cannot admit t)f a doubt. In the spring 
of 1784, the same attempt, made by the 
same individuals, or their survivors, was 
carried into complete effect, without 
bloodshed ; and the young prince 
royal, then only sixteen years of age, 
was invested with the powers of re- 
gent, as his mother would have been 
in 1775. That the restoration of Caro- 
line Matilda must have produced most 
beneficial public consequences to Den- 
mark, by reviving the ancient, heredi- 
tary, natural connexion between that 
country and England, is incontestable. 
Juliana Maria, the queen dowager, and 
her son, Prince- Frederic, possessed 
neither capacity nor vigour ; and they 
had lost the friendship of Great Britain. 
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Caroline Matilda united considerable 
energy of character with firmness, and 
she wanted not judgment. But, youth, 
power, flattery, and inexperience, had 
j overuirned her. Those persons who 
I severely condemn her conduct while in 
Denmark, forget that she was married 
at sixteen to a most imbecile, dissolute 
prince ; and precipitated from the throne 
at the age of twenty years and six 
months. I pretend not to justify her 
conduct with respect to Struensee, 
either in a prudential or in a moral point 
of view. For, though I honoured the 
queen, I honour truth far above all 
queens ; and whatever faults are found 
in these memoirs, the violation or sup- 
pression of truth never will be among 
the number. But we must not measure 
sovereigns precisely by the same prin- 
ciples which apply to individuals. Ca- 
therine the Second is tried by her reign, 
not by her life ; by her administration, 
more than by her private deportment as 
a women. Caroline Matilda, though 
she did not, like Catherine, exercise 
the sovereign authority, may claim from 
posterity hardly less indulgence. 

Even the modern history of Denmark, 
including the events that took place 
during the late revolutionary war, — and 
consequently, the destiny of Europe, — 
has been afi*ected by the consequences 
that flowed from the imprisonment and 
exile of Caroline Matilda, followed by 
her premature death. For her brother, 
George the Third, imbibed so rooted a 
dislike to the Danish royal family and 
alliance, that he never would listen to 
any proposition for renewing the con- 
nexion by marriage with the house of 
Oldemhurg. I know that the present 
king, Frederic the Sixth, when prince 
regent, made, between MSi and 1789, 
repeated efforts to obtain the hand of an 
English princess, leaving the selection 
to his Britannic Majesty in a great 
degree. Conversing on this subject, in 
March, 1791, with Hugh Elliott, who 
Was then in London on leave of absence, 
but who filled the post of envoy from 
Great Britain at the court of Copen- 
hagen j he assured me that he had twice 
proposed, by desire of the prince, his 
union with a daughter of England : but 
the king instantly rejected the overture. 
The heir of the Danish monarchy, thus 



refused, espouse i, in July, 1790, the 
eldest daughte- of Prince Charles of 
Hesse Cassel, by whom he has no male 
issue. Contra y to the true policy of 
Denmark, we find him joining with 
France at evey period of his adminis- 
tration. Nap >leon had not among his 
vassal kings a more determined ally ; 
and that formi lable chieftain, when, in 
1806 and the fillowing year, he planned 
the invasion of this country, relied with 
good reason on the navy of Christian 
the Seventh, •• to transport,*' as he 
threatened, •• the vengeance of the Con- 
tinent 10 our shores." Hence, we may 
assume, took place the sanguinary naval 
engagement of Copenhagen, in 1801. 
'^HocfonU derivaia clades.*' Hence, 
too, originated the siege and surrender 
of Copenhagen in 1807. Hence the 
loss of Norway in 1814 ; a kingdom 
which during successive centuries had 
been united to Denmark, but which is 
now transferred to the dominion of her 
ancient enemy ; governed by one of 
Bonaparte's lieutenants, who occupies 
the throne of Gustavus Adolphus. Such 
are the extraordinary facts which we 
have witnessed in our time: facts in- 
directly to be traced up to Caroline 
Matilda's death. Had she been restored 
to Denmark, and filled the situation of 
regent during her son's minority, we 
can scarcely suppose that her brother 
would have refused to cement the alli- 
ance between the two crowns, by giving 
one of his daughters in marriage to the 
present king. Norway might at this 
hour have remained subject to him, and 
the Danish capital would never have 
been attacked or entered by an English 
army. 

I shall subjoin a few words, personal 
to myself, respecting the Queen of Den- 
mark. After her decease, Bulow, as 
representing the party which bad been 
engaged in her cause ; and Seckendorf, 
who having carried on the intercourse 
between her majesty and me, witnessed 
my exertions in her service ; joined in 
making to the Baron de Lichtenstein the 
most pressing solicitations in my be- 
half. They entreated him to recommend 
me to bis Britannic Majesty, for re* 
muneration or employment ; and they did 
it in language so earnest, that even if 
Lichtenstein had not been of himself dis- 
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posed to comply, he could not have eva- 
ded or refused to gratify their wishes. 
He was, however, I have reason to be- 
lieve, most desirous of obtaining for me 
some recompense. In fact, during the 
years 1775 and 1776, he wrote (as he 
assured me under his hand), repeatedly 
to the king, in terms as strong as a 
Hanoverian subject could venture to use 
when addressing his sovereign. But no 
reply was given. I made likewise, my- 
self, two applications in the course of 
those years to the king, which were de- 
livered to him by persons of rank, or of 
consideration, who had means of access 
to his private hours. I may now name 
them. They were Viscount Barringion 
and Dr. William Hunter. He still ob- 
served, nevertheless, the same silence ; 
and the whole transaction had long 
ceased to occupy my thouglu^, when, in 
the last days of February, 1781, nearly 
six years subsequent to the demise of 
Caroline Matilda, it most unexpectedly 
revived. In 1780, I came into parlia- 
ment ; and some months afterwards, as 
I was seated nearly behind Lord North 
in the house of commons, only a few 
members being present, and no import- 
ant business in agitation, he suddenly 
turned round to me. Speaking in a low 
tone of voice, so as not to be overheard, 
•* Mr. Wraxall," said he, •• I have re- 
ceived his majesty's commands to see 
and talk to you. He informs me that 
you rendered very important services to 
the late Queen of Denmark, of which 
he has related to me the particulars. 
He is desirous of acknowledging them. 
We must have some conversation toge- 
ther on the subject. Can you come to 
me to Bushy Park, dine, and pass the 
day ?*' I waited on him there, in June, 
1781, and was received by him in his 
cabinet alone. Having most patiently 
heard my account of the enterprise in 
which I engaged for theQueen Matilda's 
restoration, he asked me what remune- 
rations I demanded ? I answered, one 
thousand guineas, as a compensation for 
the expense which I had incurred in her 
majesty's service, and an employment. 
He assured me that I should have both. 
Robinson, then secretary to the treasury, 
paid me the money soon afterwards; 
and I confidently believe that Lord North 
would have fulfilled his promise of em- 



ploying me, or rather of giving me a place 
of considerable emolument, if his admi- 
nistration had not terminated early in 
the following year, 1782. I now return 
from this long digression, to the state 
of public affairs. 

On my landing at Dover from Paris, I 
received the intelligence of Lord Sack- 
ville's death. I lost in him a zealous 
friend. He would have appointed me 
under-secretary of state in July, 1781, 
when a vacancy took place in his office; 
but Mr. Knox, who principally con- 
ducted the business 6f that department, 
opposed my appointment. He said, not 
without some reason, '* he could no 
longer perform the duties of his em- 
ployment, if his colleague occupied a 
seat in parliament, as the necessary 
attendance there must leave the whole 
weight and drudgery upon /u'wi." In 
1784, Lord Sackville brought me into the 
house of commons, leaving me equally 
free in my parliamentary capacity, as 
did his own son-in-law, Mr. Herhert, and 
Mr. Medley, the two members for East 
Grinstead. His correspondence, which 
I enjoyed down to the close of his life, 
exhibits in every letter the acuteness 
of his intellect, the elevation of his 
mind, and the playful vivacity of liis 
temper, unsubdued by age. Nor does it 
less forcibly display that strong attach- 
ment to the king, cemented by recent 
marks of his favour, which always cha- 
racterized Lord Sackville. 

Writing to me from his seat at Dray- 
ton, on the 27th of December, 1783, one 
of the most critical moments which oc- 
curred during the long reign of his present 
majesty, only eight days after Pitt had 
been placed at the head of the treasury, 
and when the coalition were masters of 
the house of commons ; he sayn, '* Mr. 
Fox acts with much wisdom and parlia- 
mentary address, in making his party 
dip as deep as possible in opposition be- 
fore the adjournment. Every resolution 
that can embarrass and distress ministry, 
are so many securities given by his fol- 
lowers to him of their steadiness and 
attachment. The individuals who may 
wish to join those in power, will not feel 
it an easy Usk to shake off their shack- 
les. The ministers should first attack 
those who have not attended; and if 
they can get a sufficient number at the 
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next meeting of the house even to face 
the e«iemy, they may struggle through 
the session. But, 1 own, their success 
appears to me so doubtfui, thai those who 
consider only their own interest sliould 
be cautious how they engage in the pre- 
sent system. My earnest desire of 
showing every possible mark of duty 
and gratitude to the king, would have 
toduced me to have risked everything 
in support of his wishes, if personal in- 
juries had not rendered it impracticable. 
And if he will promote a man to be secre- 
tary of state without experience or abili- 
ties, how can he expect that such a ser- 
vant will be acceptable to the public ?" 
Lord Sackville's comments on the nomi- 
nation of the Marquis of Carmarthen 
to the foreign department, may appear 
severe, or may seem to have originated 
in private resentment. No doubt he re- 
tained a deep recollection of that noble- 
man*s conduct in February, 1782. But, 
if we consider that Lord Carmarthen 
filled the employment which Lord Greii- 
vilIe,Fox, Earl Grey, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Castlereagh, and Canning, have 
eince successively occupied ; and if we 
compare the extent of the marquises 
endowments or eloquence, with the 
talents posHessed by any one of those 
distinguished individuals, we shall pro- 
bably incline to think that the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the time, when 
the continuance of the new administra- 
tioQ in office appeared to be most pre- 
carious, rather than any real aptitude 
for the duties of such a station, elevated 
to it the Marquis of Carmarthen. 

I have already mentioned in the ^' Me- 
moirs of my own Time," published in 
1815, the journey to Drayton which, at 
Mr. Pitt*s desire, 1 undertook on the 
31st of December, 1783, in order to 
indace Lord Sarkville to support the 
new administration, together with its 
successful result. In the first letter 
which I received from him after my 
reiurn to London, daied Drayton, Satur- 
day, the 10th January, 1784, he says, 
** It is impossible to argue upon the event 
of Monday, as so much depends upon 
the secret manoeuvres of Robinson. If 
the majorities are not great against Mr. 
Pitt, he will prevail at last ; for then the 
king's firmness will be shown, and when 
ooderstood, will have great weight. If 
13» 



I can form any judgment of my late 
master, he will give the fairest and most 
decided support to any ministers of his 
own choosing. And if they do not 
abandon him^ he never will forsake 
themJ** Among the peculiar features of 
Lord Sackville's intellectual formation, 
was a quickness of perception, which 
seemed at times to partake of prescience 
and intuition. Being likewise destitute 
of all reserve where secresy was not 
demanded, he rarely declined answering 
any question put to him ; and he was a 
stranger to circumlocution or evasion. 
In February, 1784, when Pitt's eventual 
stability in ofllce began to be evident, 
and his final triumph over the coalition 
almodt certain. Lord Walsingham and 
1 asked Ijord Sackville, ** How long will 
Pitt remain first minister?'* He looked 
up for two or three seconds, and then 
replied •• Five years." The accomplish* 
mentof this prediction, or rather opinion, 
proved ridiculously accurate; for, in 
February, 178U, Pitt in fact was out; 
and only the folly of his, opponents, by 
furnishing him from week to week with 
new subjects of delay, had allowed time 
for the king*s recovery from his great 
malady. Nor did Lord Sackville possess 
less candour than he manifested acute- 
ness. The ** RoUiad " did not spare 
him, among the individuals selected for 
satire or ridicule by the authors of that 
production. Addressing me from Dray- 
ton, on the 2d of January, 1785, he 
observes, ** The * Rolliad ' is indeed 
highly entertaining. We all admire it ; 
and there is more wit, elegance, and 
humonr in the composition, than I could 
have conceived it possible even for Mr. 
Sheridan and his friends to have pro« 
duced. Lord Walsingham has no reason 
to thank them for making him spring 
from so poor a stock." This remark 
applied to the lines, in which, alluding 
to the members of Fox'n East India 
Board, who are contrasted with those of 
Pitt's nomination, the '' Rolliad" says, 

" Whate'er experience Gregory might boaat, 
8ay, is not Walsingham himself a host! 
His grateful countrymen, with joyful eyes, 
From 8ackviUe's ashes see this phcenix rise. 
Perhaps with all his ma9ter*a Ulents blest,- 
To save the East, as he subdued the West." 

Lord Sackville, though not a man of 
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letters, nor even inclined to literary pur- 
suits, yet seemed to inherit his grandfa- 
ther Charles Earl of Dorset's partiality 
for talents. As Hobbes wrote under the 
protection of the Earls of Devonshire, at 
Chatsworth and at Hardwick; so Cum- 
berland composed various of his dramatic 
pieces under that nobleman's roof, either 
' at Sionelands or at Drayton. I have my- 
self assisted several times at the reading 
of his tragedies or comedies. '* Cum- 
berland," says Lord Sackville, in a letter 
addressed to me from Drayton, 26th Oc- 
tober, 178:2, ** is writing a new sort of 
tragedy in familiar dialogue, instead of 
blank verse ; for which, I conclude, he 
will be abused till he has a severe fit of 
the bile. Four acts are finished. The 
ladies have attended the reading of them, 
and say they are very moving. I declined 
the pleasure, because I fear I never can 
commend any performance equal to the 
expectation of the author. Such prose 
as you write, I admire, because I under- 
stand it ; but I h^ve not genius sufficient 
for works of mere imagination." Near 
two years afterwards, on the 21st of 
October,'1784, addressing me from the 
same place, he says " Cumberland is 
writing ; and indeed has finished a new 
comedy; and I have seen it; and the 
dialogue is remarkably well. There was 
something in the characters, in the moral 
part of them, that I disliked ; and I was 
in doubt whether I might venture to de- 
clare it. But as I cannot forbear speaking 
the truth, out it came ; and instead of 
being offended, he adopted the idea ; and 
it is all to be altered according to my 
plan. Was I not a bold man to attack an 
author?" On the 2d of January, 1785, 
he again writes me : •* When Cumber- 
land read his comedy here, the character 
of Dumpa^ which you commend, struck 
me as the least to be admired : but we 
said so much upon that subject, that he 
promised to alter it." — •• As I see » The 
Natural Son* advertised for the remain- 
der of the week, I am in hopes that the 
managers expect it will answer." These 
passages of his correspondence with me, 
all written soon after his resignation of 
office, and when he was fast approaching 
his seventieth year, display the elasticity 
of his mind ; while they as forcibly prove 
how little either the advance of age, or 
the loss of employment, had indisposed 



him for the tranquil pleasuABs of private 
life. 

The last letter that I ever received 
from I^rd Sackville is dated '' Stone- 
lands Lodge, 17th of July, 1785," the 
day preceding his memorable speech in 
the house of peers, which terminated his 
public career, he was preparing for his 
journey to I^ndon when he wrote it; 
and he speaks in terms of the severest 
condemnation respecting Pitt's and Jen- 
kinson's measure of the Irish proposi" 
tions, " If I may believe," says he, *• the 
newspapers, the factious part of Ireland 
wish to reject these very advantageous 
propositions, because they only adminie- 
ter a slow poison to us. The fiist dose, 
prepared by the Doctors Foster and Be- 
resford, would have had an instant effect ; 
and it is hard that they will not consent 
to reprieve us for a few years, that such 
old fellows as I am may not attend the 
execution. Mr. Pitt is young enough to 
live to see, and I hope, to repent of what 
his influence is imposing upon this great 
and flourishing country." There was 
not, probably, a nobleman in England 
who combined a more liberal economy 
with a hospitable and splendid establish- 
ment. He maintained three separate 
households : one in Pail-Mall ; another 
at Stonelands in Sussex, — a family seat 
to which he was partial, where he had 
passed much of his youth, and which be 
rented of his nephew, the Duke of Dor- 
set. He kept up a third, at his magnifi- 
cent place of Drayton in the county of 
Northampton. His table was admirably 
served, and his house never wanted a 
select company. of both sexes. Y.et bis 
income did not exceed nine or ten thou- 
sand pounds a year ; and when .le went 
out of office, he made no reduction what- | 
ever in his household, nor dismissed a 
single domestic. With him may justly 
be said to have become eclipsed the name 
of Sackville, as a parliamentary beacon. 
The Duke of Dorset, his nephew, was 
only a pleasing, accomplished individual 
of very high rank, made for the ornament 
of a court ; formed to grace a drawing- 
room, but destitute of talents for state 
affairs. He filled, however, during six 
years, without reproach, the post of em- 
bassador to the court of Versailles. His 
only son perished at twenty-one, in an 
Irish fox-chace; a mode of dying not the 
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most glorious or distingiiished, though 
two sons of William the Conqueror, one 
of whom was a king of England, termi- 
nated their lives in a similar occupation. 
The present Duke of Dorset, and his 
brother Mr. Germain, Lord Sackville*s 
two sons, men by no means wanting 
talents, have nevertheless hitherto re- 
mained in a sort of political obscurity ;' 
better known at Newmarket, or on As- 
cot Heath, than at Westminster ; on 
the turf, or at the cockpit, than in par- 
liament. Even the dukedom itself 
seems to be already deprived of its 
greatest ornament, and to be half extin- 
guished by the loss of Knole ; a man- 
sion which was to the Sackviiies all 
which Blenheim is to the Church ills, or 
Penshurst to the Sydneys ; recalling a 
thousand images of past times and trans- 
actions. That venerable pile, where 
the Earls and Dukes of Dorset has re- 
sided in uninterrupted succession more 
than two centuries ; — a species of classic 
ground, enriched with portraits of so 
many illustrious persons, and so many 
historical monuments ; — it is highly 
probable will be transferred to the Earls 
of Delawar, in consequence of a will, 
wbieh, whatever legal validity it may pos- 
sess, militates againstevery feeling of jus- 
tice or propriety. The very name of Sack- 
ville appears to be near extinction, as far 
as appearances warrant us to assume ; the 
present Duke of Dorset being unmarried, 
aild Mr. Germain without male issue, 
though both have long passed the zenith 
of hfe. It is nevertheless a name, than 
which few, if any, more resplendent is 
to be found in our annals ; raised to the 
peerage by Elizabeth, in the person of 
Lord Treasurer Buck hurst ; created earls 
by James the First, and dukes by 
George the First ; fertile in men distin- 
guished for loyalty, courage, and protec- 
tion of genius. In pronouncing the 
name of Charles, Earl of Dorset, whom 
his contemporaries compared with Ti- 
ballus, Maecenas, Gallus, and Petronius, 
we see pass in review before us the 
shades of Waller, Dryden, Otway, Wy- 
cherley, Butler, Prior, and many other 
poets or men of eminent talents, fo- 
reigners as well as English, who shared 
the society and the bounty of that cele- 
brated individual. Lord Sackville had 
not degenerated from him. Though 



Minden and America exposed him to 
popular clamour, yet posterity, I am per-* 
suaded, < viewing him dispassionately* 
will rank him among the most eminent 
persons who performed a part on the 
great theatre of public life during the 
reigns of George the Second and of bis 
present majesty. 

About this time, a person was ap- 
pointed secretary of legation to the Bri- 
tish envoy at Berlin, who displayed such 
eminent talents for negotiation, and acted 
so distinguished a part in the diplomatic 
line, during the short period of his pub- 
lic service, as to desen^e that I should 
enter into some details respecting him. 
The individual to whom I allude, Mr. 
Joseph Ewartt was the son of a Scottish 
clergyman at Dumfries^ and brought up 
to the profession of surgery. With a view 
of improving himself, and at the same 
time of visiting the Continent, he accom- 
panied one of his countrymen, Mr. 
lyiacdonald of Clanronald, in the year 
1782, from England to Vienna. A 
quarrel arising between them while resi- 
dent in the Austrian capital, Ewart 
quitted him ; and our minister at thai 
coort. Sir Robert Murray Keith, being 
in want of a secretary at the time, 
Ewart assisted him as such, but without 
being officially attached to the mission. 
About two years afterwards, in 1784, he 
consented to act in a similar capacity 
under Sir John Stepney, the English 
envoy at Berlin. Here he soon mani- 
fested extraordinary ability, which was 
attended with uncommon ardour of 
mind, and a very irritable temper. Step- 
ney being succeeded, in August, 1785, 
by Lord Dalrymple, now Earl of Stair, 
Ewart continued in the same post under 
that nobleman ; and after passing, as I 
have already mentioned, through the in- 
termediate degree of secretary of legation, 
he was named, in 1788, envoy to the 
Prussian court. Placed on such a di- 
plomatic eminence, to which his talents 
had conducted him with unexampled 
rapidity, he rendered himself master of 
the cabinet and councils of Frederic Wil- 
liam the Second, which he governed or 
directed with a sort of absolute sway. 
Hertzberg, who was then first minister, 
listened to his suggestions with implicit 

I respect ; and I have been assured that it 
is difficult to conceive or to credit the 
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ascendancy attained by him over the 
sovereign and adminUiratiun of Prussia. 
His marriage wiih a lady of that coun* 
try, Mademoiselle Wartensleb^n, aug- 
mented his influence, as it seemed in 
fioroe measure to naturalize him with 
the ptfople among whom he resided, 

Catherine tlie Second, and her ally 
the Emperor Joseph, were at that time ' 
engaged in hostilities against the Turks, 
which, though unsuccessful on the side [ 
of Hungary during more than one cam- 1 
paign, in consequence of Joseph^s per- 1 
sonal inlerference and presence in the | 
field, menaced nevertheless the Oiioman ; 
empire with the loss ol her finest pro- , 
vinces on the coast of the Black ^$ea. | 
Ockzakow had already fallen into the 
empress's possession. Ewart not only | 
stimulated ihe king and ministers of 
PrusRia, to compel from her the restora- ! 
tion of so valuable a place ; but he set on ' 
foot the great confederacy of Eiij^land, | 
Holland, Prussia, and 'J'urkey, for the i 
avowed purpose of arresting her further I 
conquests. The death of Joseph the, 
Second, which look place in Febrnary, | 
1700, facilitated the accomplishment! 
of Ewari's plans, while it deprived 
Catherine of her best su pport. Leopold, 
who succeeded to his brother's dominions, 
adopted a specific and healing policy, 
the first fruit of which was the treaty of 
Beichenbach, concluded between him 
and Frederic William. E wan performed 
the principal part in it, and was person- 
ally present at its signature. His detes- 
tation of Catherine, which constituted a 
prominent feature of his character, im- 
pelled him to advise the British ministry 
to the prosecution of every measure 
which might effect her humiliation, and 
check the progress of her arms. She 
was weir aware of his antipathy ; and, 
apprehensive of the injurious conse- 
quences that would inevitably result 
from his efforts at Reichenbach, it is 
said that she did not hesitate having 
recourse to effective means for preventing 
his presence at the conferences which 
were there held previous to the treaty. 
A potion, it is added, was administered 
to him at the time when he was setting 
cot from Berlin ; but Sutherland, phy- 
sician to the empress, who was a coun- 
tryman of Ewart, and who knew or sus* 
pected Catherine's intention, sent him a 



hint to bt on hid guard. He escaped 
by means of emetics and medicines. 

1 am well aware that this is a serious 
imputation to bring forward even against 
Catherine the Second. Nor would I 
state it lightly : for 1 am far from parti- 
cipating Ewart's aversion to her. I 
consider her indeed as a very ambitious 
princess, emulating every species of 
fame, and noi fastidiously delicate as to 
the manner of attaining her objects. 
Leopold designated her with truth, whea 
he said, that ** her head ought to he en- 
circled witli glory, in order to conceal 
her feet which stood in bl«K>d." Her 
whole reign, administration, policy, 
wars, and private life, demonstrate that 
she was not scrupulous about the means 
by which she accomplished her plans of 
acquisition, vengeance, and gratification. 
The person from whom I received the ac- 
count here given, and who is now no more, 
might challenge belief on very strong 
grounds. He was a man of calm and 
su|)erior understanding, neither credu- 
lous, nor imbued with any prejudices 
against the empress. Add to these 
facts, that he was intimately acquainted 
with Ewart, from whom, I have no 
doubt, he received the particulars of 
Catherine's attempt. Lastly, he was in 
Germany at the time when the treaty 
of Reic'henbach was concluded, as well 
as previous and subsequent to its signa- 
ture. He possessed therefore almost all 
the qualities, as well as the information, 
requisite for forming a sound and dispas- 
sionate opinion upon the fact in ques- 
tion. 

Leopold having concluded peace with 
the Turks at Sistova, Catherine, thus 
left alone to carry on the war with that 
power, might unquestionably have been 
compelled to restore all her recent ac- 
quisitions, particularly Ockzakow. The 
cabinets of St. James's, of the Hague, 
and of Berlin, acting in concert, while 
they were sustained by Leopold, become 
emperor of Germany, could have dic- 
tated to the Russian empress. Frederic 
William already threatened to march an 
army of a hundred thousand men against 
Riga : and every preparation was made 
for attacking the Livonian frontier, when 
the British - ministry receded. These 
evenu took place during the spring of 
the year 1791. In embracing a line of 
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policy calculated to set limits to Cathe- 
rine's conquests on the shore of the 
Euxine, Pitt acted, in my opinion, with 
equal wisdom and justice. But, unfor- 
tanately, he could not impress the house 
oi commons with a conviction, that 

I interests so remote, as well as so little 
understood, were of sufficient import- 
ance to incur any risk of a war for their 

j support. Many of the county members 
possessed a very imperfect knowledge 
or comprehension of the position, value, 
and consequence of Ockzakow. Fox, 
availing himself of these circumstances, 
inveighed with so much eloquence and 
efiect against the ministerial system, and 
was supported on every division by such 
numbers, that it became evident, Pitt 
roust either abandon his measures and 
his allies, or be finally left in a minority. 
In order to keep Catherine firm to her 
determination of not relinquishing Ock- 
zakow, Fox did not hesitate to send a 
friend and relative to Petersburgh, as his 
agent. Adair demonstrated to the sove- 
reign of Russia, that if she remained in- 
flexible, the house of commons would 
either force Pitt to yield, or would drive 
him from the helm. Thus encou- 
raged, Catherine refused to make any 
sacrifices of territory, or to restore Ock- 
zakow. 

The English minister, after a long con* 
fiict between political principle and love 
of power, at length determined to con- 
sult bis preservation by renouncing his 
alliances. In so painful an extremity he 
had recourse to Ewart, who was then in 
London on leave of absence. To him 
Pitt applied, as the person who had con- 
ducted all the negotiations at Berlin ; en- 
treating him to return thither, and to 
state the necessity imposed on the Bri- 
tish administration of adopting other 
measures. Ewart, not without extreme 
repugnance, undertook the commission, 
and executed it ; but the Duke of Leeds, 
^ nobleman of an elevated mind, though 
not endowed with eminent abilities, was 
80 much shocked at the violation of na- 
tional faith ; which faith, he, as secretary 
of state for the foreign department, ha(> 
pledged ; that he preferred the resigna- 
tion of his employment, rather than 
submit to be made the instrument of 
such humiliation. Lord Grenville re- 
placed him in June, 1791. About three 



months afterwards, the Duke of York^s 
marriage with Frederic William's daugh- 
ter by his first wife, was concluded ; a 
transaction, in conducting which, Ewart, 
as the British minister at the Prussian 
court, took a leading part ; and the terms 
of which alliance, in a pecuniary point 
of view, he would have rendered much 
more advantageous to this country than 
were the stipulations settled, if the 
duke's own injudicious interference had 
not prevented him. No sooner, how- 
eyer,was the union completed, than Pitt, 
on very insufficient pretexts, founded os- 
tensibly on some article in the matrimo- 
nial contract, to which Ewart had given 
his sanction, caused him to be recalled. 
He returned to England, received a pen- 
sion of one thousand pounds as a remu- 
neration for his services, and retired 
from office. Treatment so severe, if 
not unmerited, his indignant spirit could 
not support. He died soon afterwards 
at Bath. 

I have been assured, from the author- 
ity to which I have already alluded, that 
his death was accelerated or produced 
by the same means that had been inef- 
fectually tried previous to the treaty of 
Reichenbach ; administered by order of 
the same princess. Such an accusation 
I by no means implicitly adopt or credit : 
but Ewart was known to have urged the 
British cabinet to measures personally 
hostile towards the Empress of Russia ; 
and Catherine's vengeance, though it 
might be suspended, never slept. In- 
struments for efifecting it might always 
be found, even in England* by a pow- 
erful sovereign. Whether Ewari's end 
was natural, or whether any means 
were used to hasten it, I will not deter- 
mine ; but I know from concurring, and 
I may add, from official testimony, that 
his last words reproached Pitt, whom he 
accused of wanting firmness and prin- 
pie. Yet it appears to me difficult to 
condemn Pitt's line of conduct. For, 
even if he had resigned, rather than 
abandon his engagements with Prussia, 
the new ministers would equally have 
violated them, and woold have pursued 
an opposite policy. Such a line of ac« 
tion would, however, I admit, have been 
more dignified and magnanimous. But 
we must recollect that previous to his 
being made lord warden of the Cinque 
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Ports in 1702, Pitt possessed no means 
whatever of subsistence, except from the 
salary of his employments. He must 
have returned to Lincoln's Inn, or have 
occupied an apartment in Lord Chat- 
ham's house, who at the same time 
would have been compelled to leave the 
Admiraliy. Such superiority to every 
sentimimi of private interest, not to men- 
tion ambition, cannot be expected from 
man. Fux, in consequence of his suc- 
cessful interference to preserve Cathe- 
rine's conquests, enjoyed, for a short 
time, a high degree of her favour. She 
placed his bust in her cabinet, between 
two of the mo^t illustrious statesmen of 
modern ages, and spoke of him in lan- 
guage of the warmest encomium. But the 
part which he took in parliament subse- 
quent in 1793, and the eulogiums la- 
vished by him on the French Revolu- 
tion, soon changed the empress's lone. 
She caused the bust to be removed ; and 
when reproached with such a chani^e in 
her conduct, she replied, ** C'etoit Mon- 
sieur Fox de Quatre-vingl-onze que 
j'ai plare dans mon cabinet." 

December, — Hitherto, during nearly 
twenty months that had elapsed since 
Pitt's confirmation in office, the coalition^ 
though vanquished, remained neverthe- 
less u compact and powerful phalanx. 
No desertion had yet taken place among 
their leaders in either house of pariia- 
roeni. But the month of December ex- 
hibited a specimen of political defection 
in the person of Mr. Eden, which ex- 
cited a strong sensation. He had greatly 
contributed, by his influence over Lord 
North, to form that celebrated union, and 
he WHS the first to forsake it. Wearied 
with an unsuccessful and hopeless op- 
position, pressed by domestic demunds, 
and conscious of possessing talents 
which might be rendered subservient to 
his own, not less than to the public ad- 
vantage, Eden opened a treaty with the 
minister. lu results were disclosed 
by his double appointment, nammg him 
one of the members of council for affairs 
of trade, and at the same time appoint- 
ing him envoy extraordinary at the court 
of Versailles, for the negotiation of a 
cominf^rcial treaty with France. The 
former nomination had no emolument 
annexed to it ; but to the latter was 
joined a salary of 8ix thoasand pounds a 



year. Unquestionably, Prtl, in making 
this purchase, — for it could deserve no 
other title, — concluded a bargain highly 
beneficial to the nation. Eden posstessed 
a species of knowledge and ability, 
which, except in the instance of Jenk- 
inson, would have been vainly sought 
throughout the ministerial ranks. And 
Jenkinson, who already beheld the peer- 
rage near his grasp, might neither have 
relished such a mission, nor could he be 
conveniently spared as yet by Pitt from 
the treasury bench. Upon all subjects 
connected with trade, manufactures, re- 
venue, and finance, Eden ranked above 
any individual composing the party of 
the opposition 

Fox, Lord North, and Sheridan, might 
indeed display more eloquence, wit, or 
humour, during a commercial debate; 
but upon Eden principally devolved the 
task of dissecting, answering, and re- 
futing the arguments, calculations, or 
propositions brought forward by the 
government. His desertion left there- 
fore a void not easy to fill, and produced 
a corresponding sentiment of indignation 
among his former friends. It found 
vent in lampoons, epigrams, and ron- 
deaus, some of which were most poig- 
nant. When Eden attempted an apology 
to Lord North for joining Pitt, and ob- 
served that *• it was not caused by any 
change of political attachment, but 
merely aroaefrom a temporary affair of 
trade^ which he was apppointed to 
negotiate ;" *• You need ntit trouble 
yourself to explain the matter," replied 
that nobleman, — *• I have always con- 
sidered the whole transaction as a mere 
affair ofirade.** Fox, after hearing his 
reasons and excuses, only asked him if 
he had seen Mrs. Jordan perform ? That 
charming actress, who just then appeared 
for the first time on the London theatre, 
attracted universal attention. The ballad 
entitled •• Billy Eden," set to the tune 
of •* Ally Croaker," concentered the 
wit of the party that he had quitted, and 
cannot be perused with gravity. Each 
verse or stanza concluded thus : 

*« Will you give a place, my dearest Billy Pitt ! 
If I can't have a whole one, O give a little 

bit or 
It required some strength of nerves to 
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sapport these attacks ; and Eden was 
not supposed to possess great firmness, 
or to set ridicule and satire at defiance. 

I was familiarly acquainted with him 
between 1781 and 1789, not only in 
London, but at Paris during his mission ; 
and finally at Bayonne, where 1 met 
him when returning from his embassy 
10 Madrid. In his person he rose, Jike 
Jenkinson, above the ordinary height; 
but Eden's figure was elegant, and wanted 
not grace. His countenance was thin 
and pale ; his features regular, and full 
ofinielligence ; his manners calm, polite, 
and conciliating. He descended from 
ao ancient and honourable family, resi- 
dent during successive centuries" in the 
North of England, and which had been 
raised to the baronetage under Charles the 
Second. His eldest brother. Sir John, 
who represented the county of Durham 
during several years, was a steady adhe- 
rent of Fox. Eden's alliances likewise 
contributed to support him ; for he mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
and one of his sisters was the wife of 
Dr. Moore, archbishop of Canterbury. 
When surrounded, as I have seen him, 
by his six daughters, he excited great 
interesjt. Pitt, who, in his continual 
visits to his country-house at Holwood, 
used to stop, and sometimes to pass the 
niglii, at Beckenham, Eden's place, not 
far from Bromley in Kent, distinguished 
one of the young ladies by particular 
attentions. But, either he never medi- 
tated marriage, or he finally relinquished 
his inieiition. Eden's style of eloquence 
was neither glowing, nor elevated, n«»r 
iflopassii»ned ; but it was correct, without 
digrcAsions, always directed to the sub- 
ject under discussi(m. He had been 
early initialed in public business, had filled 
various eminent situations at an early 
period i>f life, and might confidenUy lonk 
forward to hij^her employments. During 
the coalition administration he was 
made a British privy counsellor : but 
JiOrd North (to whose party he be- 
longed, and not to that of Fox), did not, 
or probably c<iuld not, procure him a 
place in the distribution of offices ; and 
Eden's wants propelled him towards 
the treasury bench, as those of Burke 
did, some years afterwards. Junius, 
when speaking of VVedderburn, says, 
that there was something about him 



which even treachery could not trust." 
There equally existed in Eden's physio- 
gnomy, even in his manner and deport- 
ment, something which did not convey 
the impression of plain dealing, or inspire 
confidence. 

Though he was a man of distinguished 
capacity, great application, and thorough 
acquaintance with state aflairs. he wanted 
accomplishment. His knowledge of the 
French language was so limited at the 
time when he was named envoy to Paris, 
as to place him under a necessity of 
taking a master to instruct, or at least to 
perfect him in it: but he amply compen- 
sated for that defect, by his superior in- 
formation on every point connected with 
the important objects submitted to his 
cons^ideration. The first minister, -it 
was universally admitted, could not have 
made a wiser selection. Friends, never- 
theless, as well as his opponents, de- 
claimed against Eden as an apostate. 
The Duke of Dorset, then our embassa- 
dor at the court of France, but who was 
over here on leave of absence ; and with 
whom, during the whole period of his 
embassy, 1 maintained a cons<tanl, unre- 
served coriespondence ; expressed him- 
self in teiiiis equally severe as Fox could 
have done on the subject. Writing to 
me from his seat at Knole in Kent, five 
days alter Eden's appointuient, on the 
i4ih December, 1785, he sayn, ♦* 1 am 
now so lar in my way to Pans. I 
wished to have had a little conversation 
with you respecting Eden. His deser- 
tion IS a curious business. It is asto- 
nishiiig how angry his old friends are 
wall hiin ; and in my opinion, with very 
great reason. His situation at Paris 
will be new and particular. However, 
he has nuihing to do with my functions ; 
and I know he can do notiiiiig without 
me, nutwiih^jianding the Gazette writer 
has dignified him with the title of Minis- 
ter Pleiiipoieiiiiary." h is evident that 
the duke, though utterly unable, himself, 
to negoiiaie a commercial treaty with 
the Fiencli commissioners, yet by no 
means liked the iiiirusion of such a man 
as iiiiJuiii, m d diplomatic character, at 
the court ol Louii$ the Sixteendi. 

With Edeu's defection, which formed 
the last d«miestic event of importance ia 
the year 1785, 1 shall terminate the fourth 
pan ol the Memoirs of my Own Time. 
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January^ 1786.— Early in the month 
of January, Lord Macartney arrived in 
England from Calcutta. His return to 
Europe excited much surprise, he having 
been appointed, nearly twelve months 
before, to succeed Mr. Hastings as go- 
vernor-general of Bengal, whenever the 
latter should quit India. But, notwith- 
standing this nomination, various weighty 
reasons precluded him from claiming the 
chair. His original appointment had not 
been carried at the East India House 
without great difficulty ; the directors, in 
a pretty full court, being so equally ba- 
lanced, that the question was decided in 
Lord Macartney's favour by only one 
vote. From Leadenhall-street it was 
therefore evident that he could not look 
for any steady or unanimous support. 
Nor had his public conduct in throwing 
up the government of Fort St. George, 
rather than submit to execute the orders 
sent out by the board of control, tended 
to conciliate^ the protection of Dundas. 
In order to explain this last assertion, it 
is necessary to state- that Mahommed 
Ally, Nabob or Sovereign of the Carnatic, 
was induced in the year 1781, when the 
armies of Hyder Ally had occupied and 
desolated his dominions, to assign over 
the administration of his revenues to the 
Madras government. So extraordinary a 
mark of confidence, by which he in fact 
made a temporary resignation of his po- 
litical authority, transferring it to the 
East India Company's servants, was 
however given under a solemn engage- 
ment that his territories should be re- 
stored to him immediately after the ter- 
mination of the war. Nevertheless, Lord 
Macartney, apprehensive lest the nabob's 
finances might be thrown into disorder 
under his own management, which roust 
prevent his making the regular kists or 
payments due from him to the company, 
refused to restore the Carnatic to Mahom- 
med Ally. That prince loudly complain- 
ed of such an infraction of national f-iith, 
and reclaimed the interposition of the 
Bengal government. Hastings and the 
supreme council taking part with the 
nabob, enjoined Lord Macartney to fulfil 
the stipulations of 1781. But he re- 
mained inflexible, and waited orders 
from England. One of the first measures 
embraced by the new board of control, 
after its institution in the autumn of 1784, 



was to send positive directions for restor- 
ing the assignment, and replacing Ma- 
hommed Ally in his rights of sovereignty. 
Lord Macartney, between whom and the 
nabob violent personal altercations had 
arisen, preferred resigning the govern- 
ment, rather than undergo the humiliation 
of compliance. With this determination 
he quitted Madras, and repaired to Cal- 
cutta, intending to prosecute his voyage 
from thence to England ; wholly unpre- 
pared for the appointment which there 
awaited him, to succeed Hastings as go- 
vernor-general. 

It cannot be doubted that if his nomi- 
nation had been legally complete, he 
would not have hesitated an instant to 
assume its functions. But the only title 
under which he could have demanded to 
be recognized, was evidently defective 
and invalid. The act of the legislature, 
passed in 1774, which erected a supreme 
controlling government in Bengal, ex- 
pressly declared that on a vacancy oc- 
curring in the chair, the senior member 
of the council should succeed to it. This 
event had actually taken place on the 1st 
day of February, 1785, when Mr. Has- 
tings quitted the Ganges ; and his office 
devolved, under a parliamentary autho- 
rity, upon Mr. Macpherson. Until, 
therefore, he should be expressly super- 
seded, and a successor appointed, no 
power could legally dispossess him. Of 
these facts Lord Macartney was well 
aware ; and though he might probably 
have been easily prevailed on to exercise 
the powers of governor-general, till more 
valid authority cQuld arrive from Europe, 
yet he did not attempt to claim the office 
as his right. Still less did he make any 
demonstration of assuming it by force. 
If, indeed, he had taken any steps tend- 
ing towards such an object, I know that 
he would have beert instantly placed 
under arrest, conducted on board a shipt 
and sent to England. Mr. Macpherson 
having consulted the judges relative to 
the point, they unanimously declared 
that he was the only legal governor- 
general to whom obedience was due; 
and he consequently prepared, if it should 
become necessary, to maintain himself 
in his situation. But Lord Macartney, 
who knew the utter invalidity of his 
commission, was too wise to make any 
efifort for gaining possession of the chair. 
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He quitted Calcutta after a residence of 
a few (lays, and, immediateiy on his 
arrival in London, presented upon oath, 
at the East India House, an account of 
his acquisitions while he had remained 
at Madras. They were considered as 
' very moderate, not exceeding, I believe, 
forty thousand pounds. 

While speaking of Lord Macartney's 
visit to Calcutta, I have had occasion to 
mention Mr. Macpherson, who shortly 
after this time was created a baronet. 
He was born in the Isle of Skye, to- 
wards the close of the year 1744, and 
educated at the University of Aberdeen ; 
where, as well as afterwards at that of 
Edinburgh, he early attained a know- 
ledge of the great writings of antiquity. 
At the age of nearly twe nty-three, im- 
pelled more by a desire of enlarging his 
mind, than by any determined plans of 
a pecuniary nature, he went out as a 
passenger on board an East Indiaman, 
commanded by his maternal uncle, Cap- 
tain Macleod. He was, however, nomi- 
nally registered on the ship's books as 
parser. Arriving in 1768, on the 
Malabar coast, where the company's 
forces were engaged at the siege of Man- 
galore, a town in the dominions of 
Hyder Ally ; he volunteered on the 
storming party, and was one of those who 
entered the fort when it was taken by 
assault. He possessed, indeed, and 
exhibited throughout his whole Life, the 
most unostentatious courage. While 
governor-general of Bengal, where his 
reductions, civil and military, excited 
numerous enemies, he displayed the ut- 
most superiority to the attempts at in- 
timidation made by various individuals, 
who supposed themselves aggrieved 
from the effect of his regulations. He 
manifested equal composure in Hyde- 
Park, when one of those officers. Major 
Brown, called him out to answer with 
the pistol for acts performed reluctantly, 
under an imperious sense of duty, in 
his public character. Mr. Macpherson 
first became known to the Nabob of the 
Carnatic in 1769, who was early im- 
pressed with the elevation of his senti- 
ments, his apparent superiority to 
money, and the conciliation of his man* 
ners. But he united to them a deep, 
comprehensive, abstract mind, under 
the control of a philosophic temper, 
14 



scarcely to be ruffled by passion. Desire 
of fame, and the ambition of meriting it 
by personal sacrifices and renunciations, 
formed the master-spring of all his ac- 
tions. If any quality pre-eminently cha- 
racterized him, it was patience ; one 
of the rarest gifts of Nature to man, and 
one which he seemed to exert without 
an efibrt. 

His person was cast in a Herculean 
mould ; for he rose to above six feet 
in height, well-proportioned, athletic, 
neither too slender, nor at all corpulent ; 
active, elastic in the dance, and per- 
forming a strathspey at seventy almost 
like a youth of eighteen. His features, 
regular, pleasing, and expressive, were 
always illuminated by good-'humour, or 
enlivened by gaiety. I never saw him 
manifest dejection, thotigh I have beheld 
him in situations which might have op- 
pressed the firmest mind. The '* mens 
immota maneC* of Virgil applied pe- 
culiarly to him. So did not less the 
*• lacrymx volvuntur inanes^*^ which I 
have seen him shed on more than one 
occasion. His accomplishments at least 
equalled his endowments ; and his con- 
versation was enriched by anecdotes 
gathered from Europe, as well as from 
Asia. Convivial, formed for society, 
master of French and Italian, singing' 
with ease and errace the airs of almost 
every nation, he chained his guests to the 
table. Those, and those only, who have 
heard him sing Don Gaston de Oogollos's 
Spanish song, which Gil Bias overhears 
when a prisoner in the Castle of Segovia, 
beginning, 

** Ay de me ! un anno felice 
Parece an soplo ligero," 

can form an estimate of his powers. 
Nor was his talent limited to one lan- 
guage. Venetian, Hindoo, French, but, 
above all. Highland ballads, he gave with 
the same facility. Never did any man 
display more unaffected hospitality. It 
was only eclipsed by his liberality ; — 
for his purse had unfortunately no strings, 
and was open to every applicant, of every 
country, who besought his aid, or touch- 
ed his compassion. I used to reproach 
him with his resemblance to Timon. 
But he did not finish, like TKmon, by 
misanthropy, though he met perhaps 
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with as strong causes for shutting his 
door against mankind, as could have 
been produced by the profuse Athenian. 

There still remain various touches 
to be added to this portrait. Macpher- 
tion was a poet of no common order. 
His ** Tears of Sedition for the Death 
fif JuniuSf^^ written in 1769, and printed 
in some editions of*' Juniu6*s Letters,'* 
are most classic lines. So are his verges 
addressed to the three daughters of Mr. 
Coutts, the eminent banker, composed 
in 1791, at Ovid's tomb, not far from 
Rome. His manners were the more in- 
gratiating, because they formed a con- 
trast with his person. If his figure re- 
minded' of Hercules, it was Hercules in 
the court of Omphal^, gentle, subdued, 
und disarmed. Who can wonder that 
such talents should raise their possessor 
to eminence ? JVlahomnied Ally adopted 
'him forhis«on, and entrusted to his vigi- 
lance the dearest interests of the Carna- 
tic. Plundered and oppressed by suc- 
cessive governors of Fort St. George, 
the nabob had no other chance of re- 
dress, than by committing his rights to 
the care of a faithful, judicious, indefa- 
tigable agent. While employed in fuU 
filling the duties of his charge, which 
brought him into communication and 
contact with ministers ; Lord North, 
then at the head of his majesty's conn* 
cils, conceived so favourable an opinion 
of his abilities an<l powers of concilia- 
tion, that he determined to avail himself 
of them, for the service of the stale. 

Early in 1781, Macpherson, recently 
named by ministerial recommendation a 
member of the supreme council, was 
isent out to Bengal ; expressly charged 
by Lord North, to exert his utmost en- 
deavoum for restoring general peace 
throughout India and concord in our 
own internal administration at Calcutta. 
He fulfilled every expecrtation, and even 
surpas(<ed the hopes entertained from his 
exertions. During nearly three years 
and a half that he continued to act un- 
der Hastings, he had the addreos to re- 
tain the governor-general's confidence, 
without sacrificing either his own opi- 
nions on questions of public policy, or 
the interest«> of the East India Company. 
He achieved even a more difficult task, 
that of acquiring 3/r«. Hastings's regard, 
though he opposed her wishes or views 



on more than one occasioo. The mo* 
deration of his character, which always 
inclined him to adopt healing, economi- 
cal, and pacific measure^, formed a most 
beneficial counterpoise to the enterpris- 
ing and ambitious spirit of Hastings. 
Both possessed elevated minds, and both 
aspired to acquire fame ; but, through 
different, or opposite channels. The 
one, by enlarging and extending the 
British dominions in India: the other, 
by confirming their power, restoring the 
company's finances, and retrieving their 
credit, convulsed by a long period of 
hostility. To Macpherson, Hastings 
ultimately resigned his authority, which 
the former continued to exercise during 
above nineteen months, till he was su- 
perseded by Earl Cornwatlis. 
Soon after Sir John Marpherson's return 
from Bengal, the Prince of Wales com- 
menced an intimacy with him, which 
lasted above fourteen years, from 1788 
down to 1802, when it became suddenly 
eclipsed, and never revived. During 
that time, few individuals enjoyed more 
distinguishing marks of his royal high- 
ness's favour. Sir John communicated 
constantly with him by letter, while tra- 
velling on the Continent. When in Lon- 
don, he was admitted to Carlton House 
at almost all hours, frequently when the 
heir-^apparent was in bed. 1 have dined 
various times in company with the 
Prince, at Sir John's house at Brompton, 
between 1797 and 1800. Towards the 
close of 1789, Macpherson had visited 
Italy. While resident at Pisa, early in 
the following year, the Cardinal de Lo- 
menie, ex-minister of Louis the Six- 
teenth, who had taken refuge in that 
city, mentioned with such eulogiums, to 
Leopold, Grand Duke of 'j'uscuny, Sir 
John's financial measures, adopted as 
governor-general, for sustaining the East 
India Company's credit in Bengal, that 
Leopold determined to make his ac- 
quaintance. Dismissing all form, and 
accompanied only by a sintrle attendant, 
he repaired on foot to Macpherson's 
lodgings, and announced himself. He 
very soon afterwards succeeded his bro- 
ther Joseph, as King of Hungary and 
Bohemia ; to which was added the im- 
perial crown of Germany, in the autumn 
of the same year, 1790. During his 
short reign uf scarcely two years, Sir 
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John accompanied or met him by his 
ovn desire wherever he moved ; at Ve- 
nice, Milan, Florence and Vienna. — 
Leopold confided in, and consulted him 
on points of the most important nature. 
Previous, as well as subsequent to that 
sovereign's decease, he rendered himself 
equally acceptable to Frederic William 
the Second, King of Prussia, who lived 
with him in constant intercourse. 

24/A January. — Never, at any period 
of George the Third's reign, has the ses- 
sion of parliament been opened in a more 
triumphant manner than it was by Pitt in 
1786. Fox, though he spoke on the oc- 
casion at great length, and with greater 
ability ; though he inveighed against the 
speech from the throne, both for its 
assertions on some points, and for its 
silence on others ; yet, conscious how 
large a majority would support the ad- 
ministration, did not attempt a division. 
Nevertheless, many circumstances ren- 
dered the day interesting, as well as im- 
portant. On that evening, first presented 
himself to public notice an individual 
who has since very inadequately filled, 
during more than three years, the highest 
offices in the state, in peace as well as in 
war ; at the head of the treasury, and of 
the exchequer : — an individual who at 
the hour when I write, occupies the post 
of secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment. I allude to Mr. Addington, sub- 
sequently created Viscount Sidmouth. 
Pitt had selected him for seconding the 
address to the crown ; an act which he 
performed with great propriety, in lan- 
guage of elegance, and not destitute of 
grace and dignity. The panegyrics on 
the minister which he intermingled with 
his speech might well be excused, as the 
tribute of friendship, if not of justice. 
Addington, who was at this time about 
thirty years of age, originally came into 
parliament at the general election in 
1784, as member for Devizes. His per- 
son was tall and well proportioned, his 
countenance pleasing, his features fine, 
and his manners mild, calm, grave, cal- 
culated to conciliate mankind. Neither 
his descent nor his connexions were illus- 
trious. Dr. Anthony Addington^ whose 
eldest son he was, practised medicine 
daring many years at Reading in Berk- 
shire, and acquired by his profession an 
ample fortune. He was considered as 



particularly skilful in cases of insanity, 
to which branch of the art he applied 
himself: but the circumsiance to which 
his family may be said primarily to owe 
their actual elevation, was his liaving 
aiiendeu the first Mr. Pitt in a medical 
capacity. Their two sons became earl/ 
known to each other; and it is generally 
supposed that the member for Devizes 
received a hint from his friend the first 
minister, to keep his eye ^iLe^ on the 
speaker's chair, as an object of ambition 
well worthy his attainment; in which 
seat, time, aided by conjunctures, might 
probably place him. He was, in truth, 
admirably qualified for that eminent and 
dignified situation ; the duties of which, 
no iudividual during the present reign 
has fulfilled with more ability, impar- 
tiality, and general approbation, not ex- 
cepting even the late speaker, now Lord 
Colchester. 

Perhaps it might have conduced to 
his reputation a^ a public man, without 
materially injuring his fortuue in the 
most extensive sense, if he had limited 
his desires to that eminence, which in- 
variably conducts its possessor, after the 
lapse of some years, to a seat in the upper 
house: for Cornwall only lost it by 
death. Onslow, Cust, Norton, Gren- 
ville, Miiford, and Abbott, have all be- 
come peers. So would Addington, in 
the ordmary course of events. Hut his 
majesty, on Pitt's resignation, early in 
1801, having offered him the vacant places 
at the head of the treasury and the 
exchequer, he had not resolution suffi- 
cient to decline so tempting a pro|)o- 
sition. No sooner had the king made 
this selection, than he was seized with a 
privation of intellect, nearly similar, in 
violence and in duration, to his memora- 
ble attack in 1788. Addington*s appoint- 
ment not having previously gone through 
the requisite forms, Pitt, though no longer 
in office, was under the necessity of per- 
forming the ministerial functions during 
a considerable lime, in the house of com- 
mons. Many people indeed thought 
that the reasoning faculties of the sove- 
reign must have been impaired, if not 
wholly obscured, before he could have 
substituted Addington in Pitt's office. 
The experiment only served to prove 
that an excellent speaker of the house of 
commons may make a very inadequate 
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antl incapable first minister. It an- 
swered indeed the sovereign's purpose, 
by genlly iransferring llie government 
to a man from whom he might confidently 
expect much more acquiescence and sub- 
mission than he had found in Pitt; 
while Addington's political opinions 
were well known to be nearly or alto- 
gether similar with those of his predeces- 
sor. But the country looked in vain to 
the son of the Reading physician, trans- 
formed by the royal touch into a first 
lord of the treasury, for the endowments 
which met in the son of the Earl of 
Chatham. Not that Addington wanted 
talents which in ordinary times might 
have sufficed to sustain him in his em- 
ployment. He was indeed wholly un 
informed upon foreign affairs, having 
never visited the Continent, nor studied 
its interests, courts, and principal objects 
nf attention. His mind did not readily 
embrace those points of policy ; verify- 
ing the observation of Valentine, in 
»* The Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
when he says, 

« Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits." 

. But, on the other hand, he displayed a 
competent knowledge of finance ; spoke 
on all occasions, and on every subject, 
from the treasury bench, with perspi- 
cuity and facility ; applied closely to 
official business, and acquired some tran- 
sitory popularity among those who did 
not look below the surface, by making 
peace with France, a few months after 
he came into power. These commence- 
ments were nevertheless speedily^ oblite- 
rated by other occurrences. \i was soon 
ascertained that no treaty could bind a 
revolutionary nation, propelled by the 
energies of a military chief, armed with 
despotic authority, whose principles were 
adverse to the repose and felicity of 
Europe, as well as to the independence 
of all other governments. War recom- 
menced early in 1803. During about 
thirteen or fourteen months, which 
elapsed while Addington still remained 
at the head of his majesty's councils, his 
eyes were invariably, and I had almost 
said, exclusively directed towards the 
harbour of Boulogne. From that newly- 
constructed port and Vimereux, where 
Bonaparte had ostentatiously accumu- 



lated every sort of naval and inili- 
tary preparation for a descent on our 
shores, the English minister appeared to 
dread the most calamitous results, not- 
withstanding the Martello towers with 
which his predecessor had covered the 
beach, from Dungeness to Folkstone. 
Every gun-boat terrified him, which ven- 
tured out from under the protection of 
the French batteries ; and the occasional 
capture of one of these vehicles for trans- 
porting the vengeance of the Corsican 
consul to the Kentish coast, diffused 
more satisfaction in Downing-strcet, than 
could have been produced by a victory 
obtained in any other quarter. 

While, nevertheless. Put continued 
ostensibly to sustain the administration, 
or even to contemplate the slate of public 
affairs with apparent indifference, the 
spell endured. But, no sooner did the 
ex-minister become thoroughly weary of 
passing his time in seclusion, with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, at Walmer Castle; 
occupied all day, as he was, in the un- 
grateful tai^k of disciplining and drilling 
refractory Cinque Port volunteers, or 
looking through his telescope at the bat- 
teries along the French coast; — no 
sooner did he signify, by means of con- 
fidential adherents in both houses of par- 
liament, his wish to resume his ancient 
place in the cabinet, than Addmgton's 
power instantly dissolved like a dream. 
Pitt, compared by one of his noble fol- 
lowers to ** a giant refreshed," took pos- 
session of the government, as if it had 
been his patrimony and his birth-right. 
Richard Cromwell, when deprived of the 
protector-die in 1659 by the cabal of Wal- 
lingford House, did not oppose less re- 
sistance to the mandate which reduced 
him to the condition of a private citizen, 
than was exhibited by Addington in 
1804. Pitt rewarded him fortius prompt 
submission, by raising him to the> peer- 
age, about seven months afterwards. If 
public opinion had sustained his admij> 
nistration, it could not have been thus 
extinguished. But he wanted not only 
the talents; he wanted likewise Pitt's 
elevation of mind, and superiority to 
feelings of self-interest, which he ex- 
hibitedrfvhen he refused to confer upon 
himself the clerkship of the pells, and 
bestowed it upon Barre. Addington 
acted otherwise, and when the ofiice be- 
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came again vacant, he took pofisession of 
it in h\9 8on*8 name. This conduct, 
however natural and venial, yet produced 
an unfavourable impression throughout 
the country. After quitting the post of 
first minisier, and passing a considerable 
time out of office, followed by a very 
few adherents, he has again re-appeared 
on the political theatre, in a subordinate 
situation. So that to him may be ap- 
plied JuvenaPs remark, when (speaking 
of the change effected in the Roman 
people) he says, 

-"Qui dabatolim 



Imperium, fasces, legionesi omnia, nunc se 
Continet.*' 

Perhaps I might add with the satirist, 

*< alque duat tantum resanziua optat," 

an earldom, and a pension. 

Eden made a figure not less con- 
spicuous than Addington, on the first day 
of the session, though of a very different 
description. It was commonly asserted 
and believed, that Eden had stipulated 
with the minister, as a secret article of 
the bargain between them, for permis- 
sion to absent himself from the house, at 
the opening of parliament. But, Dun- 
das having been informed that Eden, in 
the circular letter addressed to his former 
associates, had said, ** Though, for the 
reasons assigned, I have accepted a mis- 
sion from Mr. Pitt, yet I shall always 
retain my attachment to my old political 
friends ;** determined not to allow him 
to set off for Paris, without his pre- 
viously exhibiting himself as a supporter 
of government in the front rank. Not- 
withstanding his repugnance, he attend- 
ed, and was placed on the treasury 
bench, between the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the treasurer of the 
navy. There I beheld him, exposed 
as in a political pillory, during many 
hoars, to the gaze, and indeed to 
the pelting of his quondam opposition 
companions. All eyes were directed 
towards him ; while those whom he had 
joined, and those whom he had deserted, 
seemed equally to enjoy his distress. 
His countenance, naturally pale, but 
rendered more so by his situation, bore 
eloquent testimony to the feelings which 
agitated him. Lord Surrey began the 
14* 



attack, with more addresis than was usu- 
ally exhibited by him, to whom Fox 
generally delegated such parliamentary 
commissions as required little delicacy 
or circumlocution. After inveighing 
against the ministerial profusion on vari- 
ous points, and demanding*' whether the 
appointment of two ambassadors of Paris 
with separate establishments, was to be 
regarded as a test of the economy of ad- 
ministration ;'' he added, ** Possibly, 
however, the gentleman who is recently 
appointed to fill one of those posts, may 
convince me of my error in thinking 
such a double domination neither neces- 
sary, nor economical. / do not see him 
in his place^" continued Lord Surrey, 
affecting to look round for Eden among 
(he minority members near him, while 
loud and general laughter pervaded the 
assembly. '* Perhaps loo," subjoined 
he, '* the same gentleman will inform us 
that he has been furnished with reasons 
for inducing him to place confidence in 
those very ministers, for withholding 
from whom my good opinion, he has fur- 
nished me at different times with so many 
excellent reasons." 

Fox entered more pointedly into the 
subject. After denying that any neces- 
sity existed lor appointing a person to 
negotiate the projected commercial treaty 
with France, whose rank in life rendered 
it unbecoming for him to act in a subor- 
dinate capacity ; he proceeded to ani- 
madvert personally on Eden's defection. 
** The minister," observed Fox, ** has 
unquestionably called to his assistance, a 
gentleman who is somewhat better in- 
formed in matters of commerce, than he 
is himself. Of that truth, the experience 
of the last session has preiiy well con- 
vinced him. Let him not however exult 
too much in having acquired such an 
ally, or trust too implicitly to his adhe- 
rence, if the assertions contained in his 
own letters spoke his real sentimenis ! 
He has quitted a connexion, of whose 
principles he has repeatedly expressed 
his warmest approbation, in order to 
join a party; whose continuance in 
office he has by his votes in this house 
declared to be dangerous to the existence 
of the constitution." Words more con- 
tumelious could not easily be furnished 
by the English language. Nor did Pitt 
attempt any defence of his new auxiii- 
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ary, though he justified the measure of 
bending him over to France, for the 
purpose of negotiating a commercial 
treaty ; as well as the specific selection 
of Eden, who was eminently qualified to 
efiect so great and salutary a national 
work. Eden himself remained speech- 
less. He excited compassion ; but, his 
family, which was large (while his in- 
come consisted principally, if not wholly, 
in pensions issuing out of the exche- 
quer), compelled him to bring his talents 
to the ministerial market. After under- 
going 80 painful and public an exposure, 
he was permitted to set out for Paris, 
without entering a second time the house 
of commons. 

Among the individuals of high rank, 
who, during the first weeks of Pitt's ad- 
ministration, had obtained considerable 
appointments from the crown, might 
justly be reckoned the Earl of Chester- 
field. Early in 1784 he was named 
embassador to the court of Madrid, for 
which place he soon afterwards ostensi- 
bly set out, accompanied by his relative 
Mr. Arthur Stanhope, nominated secre- 
tary to the embassy. But like Montau- 
del in the *♦ D^serteur,** who, with all 
his efforts, could never raise the brandy- 
bottle above his mouth ; so, Lord Ches- 
terfield and his secretary, though they 
reached Paris, proceeded to Marseilles, 
and loitered for a long time on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, where 
they seemed to amuse themselves very 
well at the national expense; yet ne- 
ver could reach the Pyrenees or set 
foot on the Spanish territory. Such a 
waste of the public money necessarily 
excited animadversion. The Earl of 
Surrey, on the day when parliament 
met, sternly demanded of the minister, 
*' whether the maintenance of an expen- 
sive embassy to Madrid for two years 
past, during all which period of time it 
was notorious that the nobleman named 
to that high situation had never ap- 
proached the frontiers of Spain, consti- 
tuted a proof of the economy of admi- 
nit'tration !" Pitt, though he replied at 
great length to many of the accusations 
contained in Fox's speech, yet, whether 
from inadvertence, or from intention, I 
cannot say, took no notice of Lord Sur- 
rey's charge. But Martin, member for 
Tcwksbury, than whom a more iucor- 



lupt man did not sit in the house of com- 
mons ; and who commonly supported 
Pitt, not from views of interest, or of 
ambition, or of party ; impelled by public 
principle alone ; rose towards the close 
of the debate. In a few simple words 
he expressed his concern, no less than 
his surprise, that a ministry of whom 
he had entertained so high an opinion, 
should, in the instance pointed out 
by Lord Surrey, commit so flagrant 
a breach of economy. The chancellor 
of the exchequer immediately came for- 
ward, and offered his reasons for the mea- 
sure; prefacing them with some very 
flattering expressions to Martin himself. 
" The salary," he said, •* had been al- 
lowed to the nobleman in question, from 
a motive of policy, because at the time 
when he was appointed, an embassador 
was expected to arrive here from Spain. 
But, as that expectation had not been 
realized, his majesty, approving, as 
he did of Lord Chesterfield's conduct, 
nevertheless had ordered his immediate 
return to England." Pitt's excuse was 
admitted, and the embassy terminated ; 
more beneficially indeed to the noble 
functionary than to the nation, he hav- 
ing received his ample appointments for 
two years, accompanied by other custo- 
mary gratifications, without performing 
any diplomatic act. 

Lord Chesterfield was collaterally re- 
lated to the celebrated earl, so well 
known in the reigns of the first two 
princes of Brunswick line, respecting 
which nobleman Dr. Johnson observed, 
that ** he was a lord among wits, and a 
wit among lords." His successor did 
not inherit either the brilliant parts or 
the parliamentary abilities of that emi- 
nent person ; but he nevertheless pos- 
sessed considerable talents, heightened 
by pleasing, lively manners. iTo the 
king he rendered himself peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, and few men about the court 
enjoyed more frequent or familiar collo- 
quial intercourse with his sovereign. In 
order to avail himself of this distinc- 
tion, and the effects which might naturally 
be expected to result from it, he re- 
nounced, during many years, his paternal 
seat of Bretby, in the county of Derby, 
and hired a place at Bayley's, near 
Salthill, within three or four miles of 
Windsor. His attentions were not la- 
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Tished on an ungrateful master. The 
garter, the post of master of the horse, 
sod other offices, successively conferred 
on him, formed sufficient evidences of 
royal predilection. Towards the con- 
cluding years of his life, after his ma- 
je8ty*8 last attack of intellectual malady 
in 1810, Lord Chesterfield quitted Bay- 
ley's, withdrew to Bretby, and occupied 
himself till bis decease in embellishing 
that classic residence of the Stanhopes, 
commemorated in such entertaining 
terms by Grammont. His career would 
have been, on the whole, rather distin- 
guished than otherwise, if the circum- 
stance of criminally prosecuting his 
tutor ^ and the degree of commiseration 
excited by Dodd's ignominious end, 
however, deserved it might be, had not 
operated to the disadvantage of thejotz/nV. 
It was thought indicative of too severe 
or unfeeling a disposition, at two-and- 
twenty, to surrender a clergyman, con- 
nected by such ties, to the public execu- 
tioner. Such continues even at present 
to be the common sentiment of mankind 
respecting that transaction. The late Earl 
of Berkeley, having either wounded. or 
killed more than one highwayman who 
attempted to rob him when travelling, 
Lord Chesterfield jocosely said to him 
in conversation, . *' Berkeley, when did 
yon last despatch a highwayman ?" — 
"Chesterfield," replied he, •• how long 
is it since you hung a parson ?" Here 
the dialogue ceased. The late Earl of 
Sandwich, who died in 1814, recounted 
to me this anecdote, which he received 
from Lord Berkeley himself. 

With Dodd I was well acquainted. 
Some time during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1776, dining at the house of Messrs. 
Dilly, the booksellers, not far from the 
Mansion House, who were accustomed 
frequently to entertain men of letters at 
their table, I there found myself seated 
very unworthily among several distin- 
gaished individuals. Wilkes, Jones, 
afterwards so well known as Sir WilHam 
Jones, De Lolme, Dr. Dodd, with three 
or four others, composed the company. 
We were gay, animated, and convivial. 
Before we parted, Dodd invited us to a 
dinner at his residence in Argyle-street. 
A day was named, and all promised to 
attend. When we broke up. Dr. Dodd, 
who had shown me ms^ny civilities dur- 



ing the evening, oflered to set me down 
at the west end of the town, adding that 
his own carriage was waiting at the door. 
I readily accepted the proposal, and he 
carried me back to the St. James's Cof- 
fee-house. The company accordingly 
met again on the evening fixed, when a 
very elegant repast was served, with 
French wines of various kinds. Mrs. 
Dodd presided, and afterwards received 
in her drawing-room a large party of 
both sexes. Dodd was a plausible, agree- 
able man ; lively, entertaining, well-in- 
formed, and communicative in conversa- 
tion. While in prison, he wrote to me, ur- 
gently requesting my exertions with the 
late Lord Nugent to procure his pardon. 
If it could have been extended to him, 
without producing by the precedent in- 
calculable injury to society, his majesty 
would undoubtedly have exercised in his 
case the prerogative of mercy. He felt 
the strongest impulse to save Dodd, not 
only on account of the numerous and 
powerful applications made in his favour, 
but as a clergyman who had been one of 
his own chaplains. The Earl of Mans- 
field, however, prevented so pernicious 
an act of grace. I have heard Lord 
Sackville recount the circumstances that 
took place in the council held on the oc- 
casion, at which the king assisted. To 
the firmness of the lord chief-justice, 
Dodd's execution was due: for, no 
sooner had he pronounced his decided 
opinion that no mercy ought to be ex- 
tended, than the king, taking up the pen, 
signed the death-warrant. He died pe- 
nitent and pusillanimous. The weather 
on the27ih of June, 1777, when he suf- 
fered, was most variable, changing per- 
petually from bright sunshine to heavy 
storms of rain ; during one of which lat- 
ter pelting showers he was turned off 
at Tyburn. His body, conveyed to a 
house in the city of London, underwent 
every scientific professional operation 
which, it vi^as hoped, might restore ani- 
mation. Pott, the celebrated surgeon* 
was present to direct them. There were 
even found persons sufficiently cre- 
dulous to believe that Dodd had been re- 
suscitated, and privately transported to 
Aix in Provence. Lord Chesterfield ne- 
ver altogether surmounted the unfavour- 
able impression produced by the promi- 
nent share which he took in Dodd's pro- 
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8ecauon» though time obliterated it in a 
certain degree. 

Towards the close of the day when 
parliament met, Major Sontt reminded 
Burke of the engagement into which he 
had entered before the termination of the 
last session, to bring forward his charges 
against Hastings. Scott added, that it 
was incumbent on him to state at what 
lime he intended to proceed, t/*Aemea/i/ 
to proceed at all, as the late governor- 
general felt the utmost anxiety for de- 
spatch. Before Burke could answer. 
Fox, presenting himself to the speaker's 
notice, observed, that if his friend should 
80 entirely forget his duty (which, at the 
^ame time* he was far from supposing) 
as to neglect accomplishing his promise, 
others would be found in that assembly 
disposed to bring the business under dis- 
cussion. Burke declined pledging him- 
self ^o any particular day or time, justi- 
fying his silence on the point by citing 
the great Duke of Parma's memorable 
reply, who, when pressed by Henry the 
' Fourth to tix a day for a general action, 
answered that *' he had not come so far 
in order to learn from his enemy the pro- 
per place or occasion for giving battle." 
It seemed by this ambiguous or evasive 
expression, as if Burke had not alto- 
gether expected to be thus summoned ; 
since more than seven months of parlia- 
mentary leisure which he had enjoyed 
subsequent to Hastings's return, might 
naturally have enabled him instantly to 
commence his proceedings. Wheiher 
such was the fact or not, 1 know that 
many of the governor-general's wisest 
friends censured the conduct of his agent. 
They thought a negative triumph might 
have sufficed, under alt the circumstances 
of Hastings's position, without seeking 
the enemy, insulting, and defying him. 
If, when so challenged, Burke had re- 
fused to prove his assertions, he must have 
been stigmatized as a calumniator. No 
alternative, therefore, was lett him, ex- 
cept to undertake the painful office of an 
accuser. These reflections, however 
natural or judicious they might be, made 
little impression on a man who, con- 
scious of the general rectitude of his in- 
tentions while administering the East 
India Company's afftiirs on the banks of 
the Ganges, erroneously conceived that 
party would respect him on his revisiting 



England. Hastings relied for security, 
if not for reco'fnpense, on three founda- 
tions, all of which proved totally with- 
out solidity. The first was, his public 
services ; the next, royal favour ; and 
the last was, ministerial support. 

Unquestionably Hastings merited high- 
ly of the East India Company, and con- 
sequently of the nation, in fiis public 
character. Nor were either the direc- 
tors, or the proprietors, insensible to his 
great services, tiuiihey viewed bis ad- 
ministration through a political medium, 
while Burkeiieid it up to a moral stand- 
ard. Utility and revenue formed the 
principal criterion of right and wrong in 
Leadenhall-street. At VVestminster, re- 
spect for every right, nay, even preju- 
dice, of the Oriental princes and people ; 
renunciation of all attempt to levy 
forced contributions from them, even 
when the preservation of the British ter- 
ritories seemed most urgently to demand 
it; — such were the rules of action by 
which his accusers tried the governur- 
general. He never appeared to compre- 
hend thoroughly his situation. Yet all 
history, ancient as well as modem, 
might have shown him, that under popu- 
lar governments, the most resplendent 
public services have almost invariably 
conducted to prosecution and punish- 
ment. If he opened the page of Grecian 
story, with which he was familiar, he 
must have seen the conqueror of Mara- 
thon accused by Xauiippus, and expiring 
of his wounds in prison, under the 
weight of a heavy pecuniary fine which 
he was unable to pay; imposed by the 
very people, in their legislative capacity, 
whom he had rescued from foreign inva- 
sion and slavery. Themistocles, wha 
may be said to have twice saved the 
Athenians ; on both elements, at Plateea, 
as well as at Salamis ; scarcely experi- 
enced a better treatment than Miltiades, 
and died- in exile. 

Rome, while she continued free, and 
consequently liable to become the prey 
of contending parties, like every stale 
possessing lib(frty ; offered, in the person 
of the first Scipio Africaniis, a prototype 
of Hastings's own fate. That illustriuus 
ireneral, who vanquished Hannibal at 
Zama, was juridically attacked on his 
return to Italy ; or, in modern language, 
he was impeached. The elder Cato 
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penecated him, precisely as Barke did 
Hastings. The two PetUiU tribunes of 
the people, performed the same part as 
Fox and Sheridan did among us, Scipio 
was by them accused of extortion exer- 
cised against Antiochus king of Syria, 
nearly as Hastings was charged with 
acting towards Cheyt Sing and the 
Princesses of Oude. So great a simi- 
larity is there in ail the events of history, 
through every period of time. Even 
from the instance of Lord Clive, Has- 
tings might have learned to deprecate 
and dread a parliamentary enquiry. The 
conqueror of Plassey, who subjected to 
Great Britain the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, very narrowly es- 
caped punishment ; and his services were 
military, performed principally in the 
field. Those of the governor-general 
were executed only in his civil capacity, 
which he likewise in some measnre 
divided with the members of the Supreme 
Council ; consequently they did not 
make the same forcible appeal to national 
gratitude which victories produce. These 
reflections should have induced him to 
adopt a defensive line of conduct, where- 
as he in some measure provoked a prose- 
cution. 

If his services to the state, and their 
operation on the public mind, could not 
secure him from impeachment, or enable 
him triumphantly to repel his accusers ; 
9till less could he calculate on the effects 
of royal favour, for extrication. That 
his majesty considered him as a man 
who bad merited highly of his country, 
and of the crown, is indisputable. I 
know that the king, down to his final 
loss of reason in 1810, expressed him- 
self in those terms respecting Hastings, 
and always spoke of him as the worst- 
nsed subject in his dominions. But 
George the Third could extend no pro- 
tection to a man impeached by the com- 
mons of Great Britain. Previous indeed 
to their vote, he might prolong the con- 
versation with Hastings at a levee, as 
her majesty might distinguish Mrs. 
Hastings at the drawing-room ; but, sub- 
nquenily, he could not even appear in 
the royal presence at St. James's. Nor 
did the king possess any such control 
over Pitt, as at other periods of his reign 
he exercised over other minis^rs. The 
Earl of Bute was a favourite, not a 



statesman. Lord North stood in a more 
confidential and intimate relation to the 
sovereign, than Pitt; who was elevated 
to his office as much by the national 
voice, as by his majesty *s preference. 
Addiogton, I readily admit, who was 
substituted in Pitt's place entirely by 
royal selection, and maintained in it by 
the same power, could not with impunity 
have opposed the determined wishes of 
the crown. 

Other reasons likewise existed, which' 
might impose a restraint on George the 
Third. It was well known that the 
late governor-general and Mrs. Hastings 
had presented him, or the queen, with 
many valuable articles brought from the 
East ; principally, precious stones. The 
ivory bed had been commemorated in 
the *' Rolliad." Some obloquy attached 
itself to these splendid offerings of Ori- 
ental respect. In the spring of the year 
1786, a man attracted i attentio^, who 
possessed the extraordinary faculty of 
masticating and swallowing stones. He 
lodged in Cockspur-street, where I saw 
him perform the act with apparent 
facility. He was commonly denomi- 
nated ** the miraculous stone-eater." 
Hastings's enemies caused a caricature 
to be struck, and sold in the print-shops 
of the metropolis, where the king was 
represented in the Asiatic costume of 
the Great Mogul, a turban encircling 
his head. His month was wide open, 
and opposite stood Hastings, with a 
large bulse of diamonds in his hand, 
which he threw, one by V)ne, into the 
royal jaws. Underneath was inscribed, 
** The miraculous stone-eater," and no 
person could mistake the two figures. 
This fact suffitriently proves how im- 
possible it would have been for his ma- 
jesty to manifest any strong interest in 
Hastings's affairs, without exciting se- 
vere comments. 

Least of all ought Hastings to have 
nourished any expectations of ministerial 
protection. The chancellor, it is true, 
expressed the highest opinion of his ser- 
vices, accompanied with corresponding 
testimonies of contempt or reprobation 
for the printed reports, as well as for the 
personal attacks made on him in the 
house of commons. But these ebullitions 
of Lord Thurlow's gloomy indignation, 
which evaporated in words, only stimu- 
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lated the leaders of opposition to more 
strenuous exertions, by augmenting their 
animosity. In the first Earl of Mansfield, 
and the Archbishop of York (Markharoj, 
Mr. Hastings could likewise boast of two 
friends. He had indeed conferred the 
office of resident at Benares on one of 
the archbishop's sons ; a circumstance to 
which most invidious allusion is made in 
the •' Pindaric'* assigned to Dr. Mark- 
ham, by the author of the "Probationary 
Odes;" where, describing "the bark, 
rich with Indian spoils," on board which 
the governor-general embarked for Eu- 
rope, he exclaims, 

'< O ! to Britannia's shore 
In safety waft, ye winds, the precious freight ! 
*Tis Hastings; of the prostrate Cast 
Despotic arbiter ; whose boanty gave 

My Markham's delegated rule 
To riot in the plunder of Benares !** 

" Soon may I greet the mom, 

When, Hastings screen'd, Dundas and George's 

name 
Thro' Bishopsthorpe's glad roofs shall 

sound !" 



Jenkinson, too, I admit, might be num 
bered among the governor-generars sup- 



it happened early in February, on the 
discussion of a militia question, — Fox 
described him as ** a person high in the 
minister's confitience, who still remained 
a member of that house, but who, if uni- 
versal report might warrant belief, would 
shortly leave it, in order to grace another 
assembly." All eyes were directed to- 
wards Jenkinson. He necessarily felt 
how deep a stake depended ; and he was 
too wise to risk a shipwreck, by smy act 
of imprudence, at a moment when he had 
nearly accomplished the great object of 
his ambition. Hastings could not rea- 
sonably look for any efficient assistance 
from that quarter. 

Pitt himself unquestionably owed to 
Hastings's friends the deepest obliga- 
tions. They had joined him when 
struggling against Fox's majority; and 
to the Bengal squads opposition re- 
proached the minister with subservience 
on every occasion. But he had now 
emancipated himself from those fetters, 
and, supported by popular favour, roighi 
disregard all past claims. By extinguish- 
ing the meditated impeachment, he well 
knew that' he should gratify the king. 
He preferred a different line of action, 
apparently more elevated, noble, and 
porters. But his reign had nearly ter- j incorrupt. Probably, too, he was not 

sorry, by permitting the minority leaders 
to expend the whole force of their 
talents, as well as their time, against 
Hastings, to occupy them in an almost 
interminable pursuit; while, from the 
eminence where he stood, he assumed a 
dignified neutraljty, leaving national jus- 
tice to find her own channel. Dundas 
had stronger personal motives even than 
Pitt for abandoning Hastings to the 
attacks of his enemies. He had raised 
himself to be the real head of the East 
India Board, and he dreaded no indivi- 
dual so much as the governor-general of 
Bengal. In fact, if Hastings had sur- 
mounted the charges made by Burke, he 
would, in all probability, have been 
immediately created a British peer, or at 
least a privy counsellor, and must hive 
obtained a seat at the board of control. 
Nor could he have been h mere passive, 
subservient member of that board. His 
experience, sustained by local knowledge, 
must have given a preponderant weight 
to all his opinions. From that instant 
Dundas would necessarily have beheld 



minated, and the time was gone by when 
his opiuion could almost sway a majority 
in the house. Whatever accusations of 
submission to secret influence the mem- 
bers of opposition might find it conve- i 
nient to throw out against Pitt, he was i 
not, like Lord North, of a temper or! 
character to suflTer a controlling power 
between himself and the throne. Pitt 
well knew how to appreciate the service 
which he had rendered to the king, in 
preventing the coalition from putting on 
him a political strait-waistroat. Jenkin- 
son therefore in 1786, if he had not sunk 
to the level of an ordinary privy coun- 
sellor, yet no longer exercised the mys- 
terious power attributed to him during 
the American war. Besides, he had al- 
ready one foot in the house of peers, and 
only waited for the conclusion of the 
session, to be removed from his present 
situation to a more dignified rank. The 
fact was so universally known, that Fox 
did not hesiute in alluding to it, during 
the course of debate. Speaking of Jen- 
kinson, just about this time, —I believe 
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the edifice of his greatness shaken, if not 
8Db?erted. 

Burke, therefore, in bringing Hastings 
before a parliamentary tribunal, was in 
fact labouring for Dundas ; who, unless 
we suppose him to have been superior to 
efery movement of self-interest and am- 
bition, must have secretly exulted in the 
misfortunes of a man formed to check 
hi« political progress, if, after thus con- 
templating the concealed causes which 
operated against Hastings, we calculate 
their combined force, we shall not wonder 
that he was borne away by them ; and we 
cannot avoid condemning the temerity or 
presumption, which roused the lion in his 
deu. Lord Olive was better advised, 
and escaped impeachment, because he 
did not defy or provoke it. We may 
justly question whether, if Major Scott 
had never appeared within the walls of 
the house of commons, or exerted his 
pen for Hastings, he would ever have 
been impeached at the bar of the lords. 
It was the imprudent zeal of his agent, 
that in some measure compelled Burke 
to produce his charges. Scott's exertions 
in ilasiiaga's cause were not less in- 
jurious ihau Sir William Draper's inter* 
fereuce proved to the Marquis of Granby, 
when, unsolicited, he entered the lists 
against Junius. Burke himself indeed 
declared, when addressing the house on 
the 17ih of February, that *' he was called 
upon and driven to the business which 
be had now engaged to prosecute." 

17/A — 20/A February. — This me- 
morable judicial proceeding, one of the 
most inieresiiiig which has been insti- 
tuted in our time, was opened by Burke 
in a manner equally solemn and impres- 
sive. The attendance was numerous ; 
and never perhaps did any public ques- 
tion excite a more general curiosity ; 
blended with sentiments of admiration, 
or of condemnation, for the person who 
formed the object of persecution, accord- 
ing lo the estimate formed of his olficial 
eooduct. With great ability, aided by 
classic allusions or citations applicable 
U) the case, Burke detailed the different 
modes of bringing a state criminal before 
the highest tribunal known to the British 
t-onsiituiiua ; finally deciding in favour 
of impeachment. The recent instance 
of Kuiubold, who had found means to 
frustrate '• a bill of pains and penalties," 



deterred him, be said, ft om having again 
lecourse to so ineffectual an expedient. 
To the alternative of ordering the attorney- 
general to prosecute in the court of king's 
bench, he likewise objected ; partly, be- 
cause Ardeu appeared unwilling to exert 
his abilities in the cause ; but, as Burke 
asserted, still more on account of ihe 
magnitude and enormity of Hastings's 
offences. No doubt, however, he did 
not choose to entrust the decision to the 
plain sense of a jury, under the direction 
of a lord chief-justice, whose political 
opinions were well known to be highly 
favourable to Hastings. Against Dundas, 
Burke indulged in the severest animad- 
versions, as a man insensible to virtue 
and principle ; endeavouring to prove his 
assertion by a reference to the treasurer 
of the navy's conduct in 1782, when, in 
his capacity of chairman of the secret 
committee, he moved more than one reso" 
/f</ton criminating, or at least heavily incul- 
pating, the governor-general of Bengal. 
No individual better knew than Burke 
how to enlist and marshal the finest emo- 
tions or passions of the human mind, in 
whatever cause he undertook ; sometimes 
perhaps in violation of truth, frequently 
in opposition to reason. He contrasted 
the ready assistance which Dundas had 
experienced, when, four years earlier, 
under the Rockingham administration, he 
called for papers and documents to prove 
delinquency against Hastings ; with the 
scanty means of legal information now 
afforded by government to himself while 
engaged in a similar pursuit. 

•' I might," exclaimed he, ** consider 
the rejection of my demand as a strata- 
gem to defeat the whole enquiry ; but 
i feel too awful a sense of public justice, 
ever to desert its cause. The ruin of 
Roman justice arose ex prevaricatione 
accusatorum. When Cicero accused 
Verres, he was supported, not abandon- 
ed, by the flower of the senate. The 
Hortensii, the Metelli, and the Marcelli, 
all sustained him. Every species of 
evidence was furnished. The public re- 
cords were laid open. One hundred 
and lahy days were granted him to col- 
lect materials, even from a province so 
near as Sicily to the seat of government. 
Can it now be asserted that the adminis- 
tration of justice is in honourable or li- 
beral hands, if proofs demanded by the 
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accuser are refused and withheld ?. The 
downfall of the greatest empire which 
the world ever witnessed, originated in 
the mal-administration of its provinces." 
— ** I looked for aid from those in au- 
thority. Alas ! I perceive that lesser 
objects interest them. The Cicero of 
•the British senate (looking at Dundas), 
When he seemed to feel indignant at 
the crimes committed in the East, was 
not thus treated. But I perceive (turn- 
ing his eyes on Pitt), that any operations 
by which the three per cents, may fce 
raised in value, affect ministers more 
deeply than vindicating the violated 
rights of millions of the human race. 
Notwithstanding, however, every ob- 
struction which can be throw in my way, 
a sense of public duty will make me 
surmount them. I feel strong in the 
goodness of my cause, and if this house 
support me, 1 will bring forward my 
charge. Confident of success, I will 
hazard the attempt, against every com- 
bination of power, or of wealth." 

Neither Dundas nor Pitt could remain 
silent under such imputations. The 
former minister observed, that he never 
had moved any resolution respecting 
Hastings, the object of which went be- 
yond his recall, '* The infraction of 
the treaty of Poorunder concluded with 
the Mbarattas, and the expensive esta- 
blishments set up by him in India," con- 
tinued Dundas, '^ 1 thought highly cul- 
pable in 1782. I think so still; but I 
do not regard Mr. Hastings as having 
done any-act of a criminal nature." He 
concluded by declaring, that with re- 
spect to the production of papers, it was 
his intention to throw no unnecessary 
impediment in the way of enquiry. The 
chancellor of the exchequer likewise 
addressed the house, and every expres- 
sion which fell from his lips attracted 
notice, as affording a clue whereby to 
judge of his future intentions ; but they 
were clothed in language too guarded 
and indefinite to furnish any certain cri- 
terion. Hastings, he admitted, appeared, 
under some points of view, a resplendent 
character; while, if viewed through the 
medium of other parts of his administra- 
tion, he excited condemnation. Having 
justified Dundas from the imputation of 
inconsistency, on account of his conduct 
in 1782, as compared with his present 



line of action; '•• If," added Pitt, " any 
real guilt were to be investigated, and 
any punishment to be inflicted, I am4)f 
opinion that he would be as proper to 
guide the prosecution, and as likely to 
accomplish every purpose of public 
justice, as the individuals into whose 
hands it has devolved. But, when the 
established rules of evidence are to be 
overleaped, and a judicial proceeding is 
to be conducted rather by violence and 
personal resentment than by the doll 
forms of ordinary law, — then, indeed, 
I consider the genUeroen who have un- 
dertaken it as the fittest persons to whom 
it should be entrusted.— I am," con- 
cluded Pitt, <* neither a determined 
friend nor foe to Mr. Hastings; but I 
will support the principles of justice and 
equity. I recommend a calm, dispas- 
sionate investigation, leaving^ every man 
to follow the impulse of his own mind." 
Almost all the documents required by 
Burke were laid on the table ; while 
universal attention was directed towards 
the great prosecution that seemed about 
to commence in Westminster. 

27//i February, — It was nevertheless 
intermediately attracted into another 
channel by Pitt himself, who in person 
brought forward a measure calculated 
from its nature and object to suspend 
for the time every inferior matter of na- 
tional consideration. I mean, the pro- 
jected fortifications for the defence of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. We have 
seen. that the minister had been restrained 
during the preceding session from devo- 
ting to their construction a considerable 
sum of money, in consequence of the 
general jealousy or disapprot»ation mani- 
fested on the subject. He nevertheless 
thought proper to resume it, and to shock 
public opinion by the prominent part 
which he took in propelling so obnoxi- 
ous a system, in defiance of every ob- 
jection. The whole transaction forms 
one of the most characteristic features 
of Pitt's long administration. Among 
the individuals who occupied an emi- 
nent place in his esteem was, as I have 
already stated, the Duke of Richmond; 
but he by no means enjoyed the national, 
or even parliamentary confidence, in the 
same degree. Not content with placing 
him at the head of the ordnance, Pitt 
had given him a seat in the cabinet ; 
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and this new Archki^es, from the 
elevation which he had attained, under- 
took to shake, or rather to change and 
to remove, the foundation of the national 
greamess. The navy had always been 
considered as oar peculiar bulwark and 
safeguard. Without attempting to su- 
persede a species of defence so analogous 
10 our insular position, the duke pro- 
posed to augment our security by works 
of very considerable magnitude and ex- 
pense, intended to be constructed under 
the superintendence of scientific engi- 
neers. 

In order to obviate the prejudices 
entertained against his proposition, a 
board, composed of naval and military 
officers, had been formed, who were 
empowered to examine and report to the 
king their opinion on the measure. 
But the duke being constituted the 
president, and all the questions put to 
the members originating from him^ 
their report^ which strongly recom- 
mended the plan, was very unfavourably 
received by the public. Even the ap- 
probation of the board was not by any 
means unanimous. Three individuals 
strongly dissented from it, of whom 
two sate in the lower, and the third in 
the upper house of parliament. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne and Captain Macbride had, 
indeed, already expressed their con- 
demnation of the whole plan. They 
were sustained by Earl Percy, who very 
soon after this time became Duke of 
Northumberland. His high rank, in- 
dependence of mind, and military ex- 
perifmce, gave no small weight to his 
opinion. The " Rolliad," when sepa- 
rately characterizing them, says, — 

" See Bargoyne, rapt in all a soldier's pride, 
Damn with a shrug, and with a look deride ; 
While coarse Macbride a busier task assumes. 
And tears with graceless rage our hero's 

plumes. — 
And Percy, too, of lineage justly vain, 
Barveys the system with a mild disdain." 

In the course of the month of Febru- 
ary, three debates took place relative to 
the proposed fortifications, at all of which 
the master-general of the ordnance was 
present; not under the gallery, at the 
lower extremity of the house, where as 
a peer he ought naturally to have been 
seated, but in the gallery appropriated 
15 



to members of the honse of commons, 
over the treasury bench, and directly op- 
posite to hiff nephew, Fox. From this 
comrnftnding position he might be said 
to survey, as well as to hear, the discus- 
sion. Throughout each of these even- 
ings, Pitt sustained the whole weight of 
the arguments^ urged against the plan, 
answered in person every objection, and 
stood, as it were, singly in the breach. 
None of his coadjutors in office utter- 
ed a word. Mr. Grenville was silent; 
Lord Mulgrave remained mute ; and even 
»Dundas, who on almost every other 
question came forward with alacrity, 
found no tongue to defend the Duke of 
Richmond's system. Sheridan, Court- 
ney, and Burgoyne exposed the ma- 
noduvres used to produce the favourable 
report made on the subject by the board 
of officers. Fox, unmoved by the pre- 
sence of the duke, his uncle, held up the 
whole project to derision ; while he at 
the same time protested that he con- 
sidered the proposition itself of fortify- 
ing the dock-yards, as neither a military 
nor a naval question. ** It is," said he, 
*• one of a broader nature, — political, 
financial, and constitutional." Sheridan 
moved for a copy of the appointment of 
the board, and such portions of their in- 
structions and report as his majesty 
might deem it discreet to make public, 
without injury to the state. But Pitt 
either eluded or refused the information 
required, on various pretences, some of 
which by no means appeared to be 
candid or satisfactory. He staled that 
it would be indecorous and improper to 
call for parts of the report which the 
king in his discretion had thought fit to 
withhold. Sheridan*8 motion was nega- 
tived without a division. It seemed as 
if the minister reckoned on the blind, as 
well as submissive, devotion of the 
house ; but the event greatly deceived 
his expectations. 

Pitt himself commenced the discus- 
sion, justifying and recommending the 
system of fortifications, as applicable to 
our national defence, by appeals to En- 
glish history, from Elizabeth down to 
George the Second. Even as an opera- 
tion of finance, which might demand, he 
allowed, near a million sterling, before it 
would be completed ; he declared, that, ' 
** considering the protection derived 
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from it, and the means it would afford 
for preventing a future war, the first 
million that should be applied towards 
creating a sinking fund would not be 
more wisely or judiciously employed 
than a similar sum expended on the pro* 
posed works." If oratory could have 
procured a majority of votes, unquestion- 
ably Pitt would have carried the ques- 
tion ; but the common sense of his 
hearers rejected its fascination. Two of 
the four representatives for Devon and 
Cornwall, Mr. Bastard and Sir William 
Lemon, rising successively, in few and 
simple words expressed their insur- 
mountable objections to the measure. 
The former, after comparing the noble 
projector of these impregnable bulwarks 
to the knight of Cervantes, moved, that 
'* works on so expensive a plan are inex- 
pedient." Sir William Lemon admo- 
nished the minister against pursuing a 
proposition which would infallibly de- 
prive him of the favour and confidence 
of the people. Walwyn, one of the 
members for the city of Hereford, — a 
man who, I believe, never rose to speak 
either before or since, — warned the 
chancellor of the exchequer not to 
shock the public feeling by persisting to 
recommend a system odious to the na- 
tion. •• Report confidently asserts," 
added he, ** that the right honourable 
gentleman*s mind is not with the mea- 
sure, nor sincerely friendly to it." Pitt 
rising with some indignation, to repel so 
false and groundless an aspersion, Wal- 
wyn calmly replied, »* I spoke merely 
from report, and I had hoped that the 
report was founded in truth." 

It was about midnight when Sheridan 
rose, and his speech constituted one of 
the most splendid exhibitions of genius 
which I ever witnessed during the time 
that I sate in parliament. It would be 
difficult to decide whether he was most 
severe on the chancellor of the exchequer, 
or on the master-general of the ordnance. 
After exhausting his artillery upon Pitt« 
he then turned to the duke. Holding 
in his hand the report made by the 
board of officers, he complimented the 
noble president on his talents as an 
engineer^ ** which," Sheridan observed, 
** were strongly evinced in planning and 
constructing that very paper. His pro- 
fessional ability shines as conspicuously 



there," added he, " as upon otir shoreff^ 
He has made it a contest of posts, and 
conducted his reasoning not less on prin* 
ciples of trigonometry than of logic. 
There are certain assumptions ihrown 
up, like advanced works, to keep the 
enemy at a distance from the princi- 
pal object of debate ; strong provisos 
protect and cover the flanks of his asser- 
tions ; his very queries are in casemates. 
No impression, therefore, can be made 
on this fortress of sophistry by any loose 
or general observations. It becomes 
^necessary to open trenches before the 
citadel, and to assail it by regular ap- 
proaches." Beautiful and varied as was 
this chain of metaphors, drawn from the 
technical terms of art themselves, ap- 
plied to the subject under debate; yet its 
effect was far outdone when, after having* 
captivated the fancy, he addressed the 
reason and the feelings of his audience. 
He well knew that the decorations of 
oratory, or the play of rhetoric, would 
never gain a vote among the country 
gentlemen ; whose organs, not calculated 
for such delicate ailments, required 
plainer and more t^ubstantial nourishment. 
Sheridan's tact was so fine, his faculties 
so much under control, his knowledge 
of human nature so accurate, and his 
temper so unruffled, that he always 
seemed to play with the question. 
Unlike Burke, whose passions frequently 
carried him out of the course, Sheridan 
assumed, acted, and performed the part 
which his judgment suggested or die* 
tated, never losing sight of the object, 
and never sacrificing it merely to attain 
the barren praise of eloquence, however 
ardent might be his desire of fame. 

When Sheridan had held up the Duke 
of Richmond's system to reprobation 
as fallacious, dangerous, expensive, and 
unconstitutional ; when he had coip- 
pelled Pitt himself reluctantly to con- 
vict his friend of being a wild visionary, 
who, embracing a jus^t principle, de- 
duced from it the most preposterous con- 
clusions ; finally, when he had demon- 
strated that all the data on which rested 
the proposition were only distortions of 
fact, or of testimony ; he then made hi^ 
last appeal to the sense principles and 
independence of the county members : 
in other words of the landed interest. 
His ideas, admirably arranged, were not 
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lost even on the most obtuse, weary, or 
sleepy of his auditors. 

Sheridan's manner, tones, and in- 
flexions of voice, now playful, now 
grave, but never carried to violence or 
excess, gave a peculiar charm to his 
enanciation. Fox felt indeed so clearly 
his own inability to add anything to 
such a speech, that, though he rose when 
Sheridan sate down, he addressed the 
hoase with comparative brevity. His 
noble nature rendered him incapable of 
jealousy or rivality. Never, I believe, 
was any individual more exempt from 
every sentiment of that description ! His 
friend had forestalled the subject under 
discussion: Fox therefore alluded to 
some other topics which grew out of it. 
Pitt having characterized the late treaty 
made by the Earl of Shelburne with 
France, as a necessary peace ; and Barre, 
indignant at that epithet, denominating it 
a great and glorious peace ; Fox pe- 
remptorily denied that either the one or 
the other term could be applied to it with 
truth. ^* I maintain," continued he, 
'*we had a right under the circumstances 
of the country in January, 1783, to 
expect a far more advantageous treaty. 
lf« however, it really was great and 
glorious, those who were then in 
office have singularly distributed the re- 
wards due to its authors. For them- 
selves, ihey have reserved places and 
emoluments ; leaving the individual who 
was its principal negotiator, in posses- 
sion of all the encomiums due to so 
meritorious a work. Ease and praise 
they have liberally bestowed on the 
noble lord. For themselves, they have 
reserved the cares, the fatigues, and the 
salaries of office.'* These animadver- 
sions upon Pitt's treatment of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown must have been most 
painful to the minister ; but though he 
sppke in reply to Fox at considert^ble 
length, he made no allusion to the cir* 
cumstance. Even at this hour an ob- 
scurity still overhangs the cause of the 
disunion that existed between those two 
first ministers ; -— an obscurity which 
perhaps may never become completely 
withdrawn or elucidated. 

Dundas, conscious that his silence 
orast infallibly operate as a virtual de- 
sertion of his friend the minister, at 
length took part in the discussion. His 



physical powers of countenance and of 
voice were not indeed exceeded by those 
of any man who possensed a seat within 
the walls of the house ; and he had al- 
ready made so many sacrifices of political 
opinion to Pitt, that it could not be sup- 
posed he would refuse to come forward 
on the present occasion. The morning 
began faintly to dawn, when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer rose a second 
time ; and his appearance suspended the 
general impatience for the question. His 
discourse seemed principally addressed to 
Walwyn, with a view to counteract the 
injurious impression made in ascribing 
to him insincerity. As soon as he sate 
down, the division took place, for whiich 
great anxiety had been expressed by both 
parties, each side anticipating success. 
We divided on the original motion of 
Pitt, that ** it is an essential object for 
the safety of the state, to fortify the dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth." 
When the result was announced, and the 
numbers were declared to be equal ; 
namely, one hundred and sixty-nine 
ayes, and as many noes; an uproar arose, 
which I had not witnessed within those 
walls since the memorable division of the 
27th of February, 1782 ; — exactly four 
years earlier; — on which night Lord 
North remained in a minority of nine- 
teen, and the further progress of the 
American war was arrested. Many of 
the minister's friends and adherents re* 
joiced, I believe, in his defeat. Indeed, 
I question whether of the one hundred 
and sixty-nine persons who supported 
him, sixty-nine really wished him suc- 
cess. I was, myself, one of those who 
voted with him ; but ray line of conduct 
in 1786, whatever it may have been, has 
no influence on my written opinions in 
1818. 

Silence being at length obtained, though 
notwithoutdifficulty, Cornwall stood up; 
and after stating the equality of numbers, 
added, that at so late an hour he was too 
much exhausted to enter on a subject 
which had been already thoroughly dis- 
cussed. ** I shall, therefore," subjoined 
he, ** content myself with voting against 
the original motion, and declaring that 
the noes have carried the question." At 
these words the acclamations redoubled. 
Pitt's proposition being thus negatived. 
Bastard's amendment oatarally came-for* 
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ward, which pronounced the inexpedi- 
ency of adopting the plan recommended 
by the board of officers. But the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer instantly moved the 
order of the day, A new debate might 
now have arisen, if Bastard had not pro- 
posed a compromise; offering to wave 
his amendment y provided that Pitt would 
pledge himself not to revive the system 
which had just been reprobated by the 
house. The minister accepted the offer ; 
adding, that ** the opinion so clearly ex- 
pressed by the recent vote should serve 
as a law to him.'* With this declaration 
the member for Devon professed him- 
self satisfied ; and the order of the day 
being moved from the treasury bench, 
was carried without any opposition. We 
did not, however, adjourn till Fox had 
given notice of the postponement of va- 
rious motions for papers which Burke 
intended to demand, in order to prove his 
charges against Hastings. *' My right 
honourable friend," said Fox, *' has been 
prevented by indisposition from attending 
his duty here on this evening ; — a cir- 
cumstance most fortunate, sir, for yot/" 
(looking at the speaker), ** as it has af- 
^ forded you an opportunity, which other- 
wise you could not have enjoyed, of 
acquiring an immortal honour, by giving 
your casting vote against the proposed 
foftifications.** No notice was taken of 
this sarcasm, and we at length separated, 
at half- past seven o'clock in thd morning. 
Public opinion unquestionably went with 
the opposition. Prints appeared, in 
which the Duke of Richmond was re- 
presented attempting to apply the match 
to a battery of cannon ; while the Speaker 
of the house of commons, habited in his 
official robes, extinguished the fire by 
the same means which Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver says he successfully used to 
quench the flames that broke out in the 
royal apartments during his stay in Lil- 
liput. 

The measure in question was the 
third great ministerial experiment in 
which Pitt had been completely de- 
feated within the space of about twenty- 
one months. The firsts — namely, 
the Westminster scrutiny, an act of 
persecution and oppression, instituted 
with a view to deprive Fox of his seat 
for that city, — after a most harassing 
and expensive contest, terminated in 



such a manner as to cover the govern- 
ment with obloquy. Temerity cha- 
racterized the Irish propositions^ which 
were besides so ill digested when brought 
into the house by ministers, that to the 
laborious investigations of the opposition 
they owed their principal amelioration. 
Yet, even when thus amended, they 
were rejected not less by the people* 
than by the parliament, of Ireland. On 
the present occasion, Pitt seemed to 
have resigned himself blindly into the 
hands of a nobleman who, however 
patriotic might be his intentions, was 
generally recognized as a roan of a 
heated mind, so tenacious of his opinions 
as rarely to recede on any point, and 
of very doubtful judgment. The plan 
of fortifications owed its defeat, not to 
the numbers, or to the eloquence, of 
the regular opposers of ministry ; but 
to the country gentlemen, the usual 
supporters of administration. Hardly 
more than three hundred and forty 
members voted on the question. There 
remained, therefore, near two hundred 
and twenty absentees, of whom a very 
large proportion unquestionably were 
adverse in sentiment to the measure. 

The coalition, during the eight months 
that they retained possession of power, 
made only one false step, which proved, 
however, fatal ; while Pitt, after three^ 
stood firm* The reason was obvious. Lord 
North and Fox made a mutual sacrifice 
of principle, as well as of enmity, to their 
ambition. The minister, though censu- 
rable or mistaken on many great points 
of policy, yet was disinterested, and ele- 
vated above every object except glory. 
Fox ousrht to have foreseen that his own 
popularity, and the king's unpopularity, 
both, arose principally from the Ameri- 
can war ; and would, both, cease, at least 
in a considerable degree, with the termi- 
nation of that contest. Instead of con- 
ciliating the sovereign, as he should have 
done, Fox attempted to bind him. Nor 
can it be justly pretended that the royal 
favour was unattainable, after the ofiences 
which he had committed. His uncle, 
the Duke of Richmond, while in oppo- 
sition, had made use more than once of 
very contumelious personal expressions 
relative to his majesty, when speaking 
as a peer, in his place. Yet he was 
not proscribed. Wilkes stood daring 
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fflauy years in open personal hostility to 

the king. Neverihele;i8, hit* conduct in 
opposing tie East India i^i// obliterated 

his transgressions. Fox miglu, no doubt, 
ha7e made his peace at Su James's ; but 
he preferred another mode of cementing 
his power. 

If, in February, 1786, we esiimaie 
the respective poluicai talents possessed 
by the two sides of the house, we shall be 
compelled to admit that the intellectual 
balance preponderated greatly in favour 
of opposition. Pitt and Dundas, sus- 
tained by Mr. William Grenville, con- 
stituted the* principal ability found on the 
treasury bench: for Jenkinson rarely 
look any part in debate, except on mat- 
ters connected with commerce or navi- 
gation. He had, besides, nearly served 
out hie iimey and expected to be speedily 
*' rapt up into that heaven of rest," as 
Burke termed it, the house of peers. It 
was likewise Jenkiuson's supposed in* 
fluence, much more than his eloquence^ 
or even his information^ which had given 
him weight in parliament. Lord Mul- 
grave, dull, heavy, loud, monotonous, 
and prosaic, tired more than he amused 
his audience. Neither the attorney nor 
the solicitor general were favourably 
heard when they rose t and Scott, the 
present lord chancellor, had not yet been 
retained by administration. The two 
boards of treasury and admiralty afforded 
DO assistance to government, though the 
Marquis of Graham occasionally pre- 
sented himself to the Speaker's notice. 
Lord Mahon, whose energies of body 
and mind, sustained by his enthusiasm 
in Pitt's cause, supplied his defecu of 
judgment, and who frequently mixed in 
debate, was withdrawn just at this time 
from the house of commons, by his father 
£arl Stanhope's death. 

Thus stuod the account on the side of 
ministry. Let us now survey the oppo- 
site benches. There were seated Fox 
and Burke, Lord North and Sheridan ; 
presenting such a combination of elo- 
quence, learning, wit, and intellect, as 
the annals of parltanieni probably have 
never exhibited at the same time, aad 
whose powers of argument, or of plea- 
santry, were often drawn out on the 
same evening against the same measure. 
Behind them appeared Francis, Wind- 
bam, ana Oourienayi occasionally sup- 
16» 



ported by General Burgoyne, and Sir 
Grey Cooper. It is true that their ranks 
had suffered a loss by Eden's defection ; 
but Pitt had not acquired any parliamen- 
tary strength in consequence, Eden's ser* 
vices being destined for the meridian of 
Paris, and were not to be exerted at 
Westminster. The most prejudiced 
man must admit the superiority of talent 
at this period among the minority. 
Fox, indeed, freely avowed that Pitt 
stood on foundations altogether uncon- 
nected with the abilities necessary for a 
statesman. When addressing the house 
on the 27th of February, he observed, 
'* It would be absitrd to suppose, ou 
considerations of party, that our carrying 
the proposed amendment can be an ot^ 
ject of importance. Does any man ima<* 
gine that I, or any of my friends, shall 
be advanced one step nearer the acquisi- 
tion of power, whether the Duke of 
Richmond's fortification plan succeeds 
or is negatived 7 If defeating the minis- 
ter, even upon points which he has 
exerted his whole force to carry^ could 
have brought us nearer to office, how 
happens it that, after the failures he has 
undergone, he not only remains un- 
shaken, but seems to take deeper root? 
Has the complete rejection of the Irish 
propositions affected him in his minis^ 
terial capacity? Did his shameful de-* 
feat in the business of the Westminster 
scrutiny^ either injure him^ or serve me, 
in a ministerial point of view ? It is a 
fact that, as a minister^ he thrives by 
defeat, and derives strength from disap-* 
pointment." To sueh a desperate, and 
almost hopeless situation, had Fox's 
want of prudence reduced him, that 
scarcely any event, except the demise of 
the crown, seemed to afford him a pros- 
pect of seizing again the reins of govern- 
ment. 

March. -^ Throughout a eonsiderable 
part of the month of MarcU^ Burke con* 
tinned to call fur papers of various kinds, 
requisite for substantiating his charges 
against the late governor-general of India. 
The first in order of time related to the 
peace made with the Mharattas. Dun* 
das and Pitt both objected to their dis- 
closure^ not only as revealing transac- 
tions which ought on no consideration 
to be divulged, but inasmuch as the late 
treaty, so happily concluded by Hastings, 
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merited universal applause. The trea- 
surer of ihe navy and the chancellor of 
the exchequer seemed on this occasion 
to vie with each other in their encomiums 
relative to ils salutary operation. ** The 
benefits resulting from it," observed 
Dundas, <* proved the salvation of the 
British empire in Asia. It dissolved one 
of the greatest confederacies ever formed 
against our possessions there ; and if Mr. 
Hastings had not effected it, our power 
must have been subverted in that quarter 
of the globe." Many persons, deceived 
by such flattering testimonies, thus pro- 
*DOunced from the treasury bench, antici- 
pated a speedy and a triumphant termi- 
nation of the charges brought forward 
against Hastings. But there were others, 
among whom Rigby might be enume- 
rated, who, as the event proved, saw 
n\ore clearly, and who always predicted 
that ministers would abandon him in a 
subsequent stage of the prosecution. 

Major Scott, as his agent and repre- 
sentative, usually, if not invariably, took 
part in every discussion respecting Has- 
tings. His accurate local knowledge of 
the scene where the transactions took 
place, enabled him to contend e^en with 
Burke, and to dispute every inch of 
ground ; sometimes to refute, or to dis- 
prove, the assertions made from the op- 
position benches. During the debate of 
the 3d of March, Frederick Montagu 
having remarked that ** great as were 
Burke's abilities, unwearied as was his 
diligence in the investigation of truth, 
yet it was much to be feared he must 
trust to posterity for his remuneration ;** 
Scott demanded, *^ for what acts he was 
to receive his reward from posterity ? 
Will it be for the violent and opprobrious 
epithets which he uniformly bestows on 
Mr. Hastings ? Strong as that language 
has been, his treatment of the noble lord 
in the blue ribband seated near him, and 
now become his noble friend, was equally 
pointed. He has pledged himself to 
impeach Mr. Hastings. Did he not 
pledge himself formerly to impeach the 
noble lord ? Nay, his impeachment was 
much further advanced ; for, as I have 
been assured, he declared that it was in 
his pocket." Burke took no notice of 
this personal attack ; but Scott asserting 
that in the month of November, 1783, 
when the celebrated JSaat India Bill 



was introduced into parliament by Fox, 
he had received a message or intimation 
from persons in office, holding out secu- 
rity to Mr. Hastings against the threat- 
ened impeachment, provided his friends 
would engage to remain neuter, Fox in- 
stantly rose to repel the accusation. In 
a manner, and in words the most solemn, 
he denied that any proposal had ever 
been made for an accommodation with 
Mr. Hastings, either with At» knowledge 
or concurrence. The same positive de- 
nial he repeated on the part of all his 
colleagues. Scott nevertheless main- 
tained the accuracy of his* assertion ; 
but, as the gentleman from whom the 
overture came was not then present in 
his place, either to confirm or to contra- 
dict it, all further explanations were by 
mutual consent postponed till he should 
appear. 

6th March. — The individual in ques- 
tion was no other than Sheridan, who 
coming forward, as the gravity of the 
case required, extricHed both himself 
and his friends with consummate address. 
He admitted, indeed, that at the time to 
which allusion was made, he as one of 
the secretaries of the treasury, had sent 
a confidential person to Major Scott, em- 
powered to know whether Hastings, if 
recalled, would comply, and return to 
England T •• In order," added he, ** to 
explain the principle on which I thus 
acted, I will state, that after the resolu* 
lions inculpating Mr. Hastings, to which 
this house agreed on the 28th of May, 
1782, 1 thought there remained only two 
lines of conduct to be pursued : one, to 
recall him instantly by the strong arm of 
parliament, and to inflict on him ex- 
emplary punishment; the other, to bring 
in an East India billy which, on the 
ground of expediency, and from regard 
to the difference of opinions respecting 
the governor-generars pu]>lic merits, 
should banish all retrospect. These 
being my opinions, and the latter mea- 
sure appearing to me most expedient to 
be adopted, I therefore commissioned a 
mutual friend to put the question above 
Slated to the major. In the course of their 
conversation the East India Bill was 
mentioned ; but not with the most remote 
idea of bartering impunity to Mr. Has- 
tings in return for his support of that biU* 
I have had an interview with the person 
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whom I sent, and he assures me, as he 
has likewise certified to the major, thai 
80ch is the exact fact. I doubt not, 
therefore, of his acknowledging his mis- 
take respecting the supposed compro- 
mise.'* A more ingenious defence could 
not easily have been set up; nor did 
Scott, when he replied, deny that She- 
ridan's friend now confirmed every 
word of the actual statement. But he 
maintained, that though he was now 
therefore bound so to think, he had un- 
derstood the reverse a/ the time, and had 
remained ever since under that impres- 
Hon. Here' therefore the matter ended, 
and Fox expressed great gratification at 
its being so satisfactorily explained ; but 
many persons remained incredulous on 
the subject. It was obvious that She- 
ridan had tried to open some negotiation 
with Hastings's agent, and that the latter 
had conceived it to hold out a compra- 
miae. Nor did it appear less indisputable 
that Sheridan was a reluctant party ,to 
the present impeachment. His own con- 
fession fully warranted such a conclusion. 
Vh March. — The interests, the go- 
vernment, and all the concerns of our East 
I India possessions, seemed at this period 
of time to take an almost exclusive hold 
of parliament, and of the public mind. 
Francis, whose intellectual energies, 
aided by thorough local information, and 
clothed in. language of uncommon as- 
perity, as well as force, enabled him to 
wield with ease the subject ; attempted 
to explain and amend Pitt's East India 
Bill of 1784. He failed in effecting his 
object as a matter of parliamentary revi- 
sion ; but he did not fail in impressing 
his audience with a conviction of his 
profound knowledge of the question, and 
enlarged powers of mind. I speak 
most impartially ; — for I neither agreed 
with him on political points, nor re- 
garded him with any degree of pre- 
dilection. Like Burke, whose pre- 
judices of many kinds often obscured 
his reason ; Francis appeared to be 
sometimes animated by enmities which 
extinguished every liberal sentiment in 
his bosom. He always affected to con- 
sider Burke as infinitely his superior. 
Bnrke was so in powers of fancy, and 
in classic knowledge : but Francis pos- 
sessed, equal aeuteness, and perhaps 
more depth of thought. If Francis was 



Junius, — of which fact I entertain no 
doubt, — we may question to which of 
them posterity will assign the highest 
place. '* The relation in which I stand 
to my right honourable friend," said 
Francis, *• confers on hitn every claim 
that belongs to authority, and justifies in 
me every sentiment of submission. It 
is the feeling of a being who is instructed, 
towards the being that instruets him. I 
am not equal to the task of pronouncing 
his panegyric. Should I indeed under- 
take it, my reflections would utterly dis- 
compose me. They would lead me to 
the painful contemplation of virtues un- 
rewarded, and of veteran services grow-' 
ing grey under the neglect, if not the in- 
gratitude, of his country. If fame con- 
stitute ^ reward, he possesses it already ; 
but i ^how that he looks forward to a 
more noble recompense. He believes, 
as I do, that in some other existence, 
virtue will meet its just retribution ; in 
a state where those who have faithfully 
and gratuitously served mankind, 

* Shall find the generoiw labour wm not kist' " 

Burke did not, however, manifest any 
inclination to ** serve gratuitously" under 
Pitt, when he went over to administra- 
tion in 1793 ; nor did ho seem inclined 
to expect his ** retribution in a future 
state of existence." He preferred seek- 
ing his reward from the treasury in this 
life. 

I6th — 22d March. — Ever since 
T^ird Macartney's unexpected return 
from Bengal, the cabinet determined on 
sending out a person of high rank to fill 
the important post of governor- general. 
It was offered to my friend Lord Wal- 
singham, who though not endowed with 
pre-eminent talents, yet possessed many 
qualitiert that fitted him for the situation. 
I have peruMcd Pitt's letter addressed to 
him on the occasion, proposing to him 
the appointment. But that minister re- 
fusing to comply with some demands 
which he made, on the contingency of his 
decease happening while he remained in 
India, the negotiation terminated without 
effect. At length Lord Cornwallis was 
prevailed on to accept it. Perhaps a wiser 
or better selection could not, on the 
whole, have been made for so eminent 
an ofiSice. At the time when it took 
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place, his faculties were adeqaate to the 
eiDployment, yet not above it ; combin- 
ing judgment with moderation. Simpli- 
city of manners and incorniplibie inte- 
grity were in him united, if not with mili- 
tary talents, at least with military expe- 
rience. His disaster at York Town, in 
October, 1781, had not left any imputation 
on his professional character; it being 
well known that the orders were peremp- 
tory to advance in the prorence of Vir- 
ginia, and that his surrender was the re- 
sult of imperious circumstances. In 
order to give greater lustre to his ap- 
pointment he was named not only go- 
* vernor-general, but commander-in-chief, 
with a proportionate augmentation of 
salary. A much more important regu- 
lation, empowering him to decide upon 
every measure, whether the members of 
(he supreme council agreed in opinion 
with him, or dissented from him ; formed 
the leading feature of a bill which Dun* 
das brought into the house of commons 
at this time. All the ability of the oppo- 
sition benches drew out in array against 
a clause, calculated, as they asserted, to 
establish systematic despotism through- 
out our East India possessions, vested 
in the hands of one person. Nor could 
the fact be denied, though the principle 
was defended and justified by ministers. 
Sheridan attacked the bill itself, as form* 
ing a satire on Pittas bill of 1784, which 
it cot up by the roots ; ** proving," he 
saiti, that a meas<ure so much vaunted as 
a master piece of legislation, only two 
years earlier, now turned out, by the ad- 
mission of its own authors, *' a very 
foolish piece of business.** 

22d March. — But the principal at- 
tention was justly directed on that even- 
ing towards Burke, who poured out the 
accumulated stores of his indignation in 
a tone of such violence as excited asto- 
nishment even in him. The eccentri- 
city and luxuriance of his fancy, en- 
riched with classic images, and elevated 
on the stilts of poetry, as well as of his- 
tory, seemed to hurry him out of the 
ordinary path of debate on this occasion. 
His spleen was indeed particularly ex- 
cited by some circumstances which, ope- 
rating on his very irritable temper, ren- 
dered him altogether Pindaric. Among 
the members of the last and present 
parliament who had acted conjointly 



with Burke, in his endeavours to expose 
and to reform the abuses committed 
throughout India, was Mr. Boughton 
Rouse, one of the representatives for the 
borough of Evesham. Having resided 
many years in Bengal, he possessed 
great local information respecting the ad- 
ministration of the revenue in that part of 
our Eastern possessions. Joining to his 
knowledge much activity, and no incon- 
siderable portion of talent, Burke asso- 
ciated him in 1781 to the labours of the 
select committee. While he remained a 
member of that body. Rouse lent his as- 
sistance towards the^r«/ report made 
by them to the house, which ow^d to 
him some of the most important parts of 
its composition. But Rouse, afiei having 
been thus initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of Hindostan, had thought 
proper to withdraw himself from the 
committee. Perceiving that it was be- 
come an instrument of faction, persecu- 
tion, and private attack, he declined any 
further attendance on it ; ultimately quit- 
ting the coalition^ and joining Pitt. Nor 
was he left unremunerated ; for when, 
in 1784, the new East India Board was 
instituted. Rouse received the appoint- 
ment of secretary under the commission- 
ers. Dundas, by this able manosavre, 
converted a former opponent into an 
ally ; while Burke considered him as an 
apostate, who, after being admitted to 
the consultations of the elect, had gone 
ever to the opposite party. 

On the evening to which I allude, the 
house resolving itself into a committee 
on Dundas's ''India Bill," Boughton 
Rouse took his seat at the table as chair- 
man. This spectacle overcame Burke's 
patience. To behold one of his ancient 
associates, who had participated in his 
investigations of East India delinquency, 
placed in the front of the enemy's forces, 
was a trial too severe for his temper. 
He started up, and after inveighing in 
terms the most violent against the bill, 
-^ which, he said, was ** a libel on the 
liberties and the constitution of England, 
an experiment to establish a Turkish 
tyranny throughout our dominions in 
the East," -— he addressed himself per- 
sonally to the chairman. '* Little did I 
ever imagine," exclaimed he, *^ that I 
should live to see you, sir, seated at that 
table, performing the part assigned yon 
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on the present occasion. I lament that 
the aid which you formerly lent mo, 
when acting together as members of the 
select committee, should now end in the 
erection of a whispering gallery for the 
board of control, which demands auri- 
cular confession. Armed, indeed, as 
that board will be by the powers which 
this bill confers on it, we shall witness 
a perfect imitation of the ear of Dio- 
nysius^ so detested in antiquity. The 
biU is a raw head and bloody bones, 
a new Star Chamber, subverting Magna 
Charta !" " If," continued he. *• minis- 
ters had come down to the house, and 
avowed at once, ' Our plan is despotism,' 
we should not have tolerated it. Pro- 
flis^acy indeed, was ready to cry out, 
* Give me arbitrary power.' But Hy- 
pocrisy more artifully says, * No ! let us 
circumvent them ; and they will, by de- 
irrees, submit to bear a tyranny, the 
mention of which at first would have 
shaken every fibre in their composition.' 
And thus an abortion of despotism, like 
an imperfect foetus in a bottle, is pro- 
doced, and handed about as a show ; till 
at length, the child's navel-strings have 
burst, and a full-grown monster of ty- 
ranny is now brought forth on the table. 
When Hypocrisy has finished her game, 
and Profligacy comes in turn to act her 
part, 

" Then thdU the warlike Harry ^ like himself, 
Astooie the port of Mars ; and at his heels. 
Leash'd in like hounds, thall Famine, Fire, 

and Sword, 
Crouch for employment." 

The vehement tone in which this 
speech was pronounced, when illustrated 
by the simile of the foetus, held up with 
both hands, presenting it thus to the eyes 
of the audience, till it broke out Into a 
full-formed monster of despotism;— 
these images, summoned to his aid, like 
phantoms, by the distempered but splen- 
did imagination of Burke, were contem- 
plated by all present with no common 
admiration. They could not, indeed, as 
Pitt observed in reply, be considered as 
trfruments, nor was it easy to answer 
and refute such appeals to the fancy. — 
There was, nevertheless, in the citation 
from Shakspeare, applied to Dundas, an 
application so close and felicitous, as 
it would be difficalt to parallel. His 



Christian name was not only Henry, but 
in general, his acquaintances, when 
spedking of him in familiar conversa- 
tion, called him Harry Dundas. Fox 
having panegyrized Burke's beautiful ef- 
fusion as a roaster-piece of eloquence 
and of reason, adding that «* it must be 
answered, and that he felt anxious to 
hpar how ministers would repel its 
force," Pitt came forward. After justi- 
fying his own line of conduct, and that 
of Dundas, •' With respect to the argu- 
ments,*' continued he, ** of which men- 
tion has been made, I cannot pretend to, 
say that I did not hear them ; the man- 
ner and elevation of voice in which they 
were delivered rendering that circum- 
stance impossible. But I confess that I 
do not sufficiently compreheud how they 
bear upon the question now before the 
committee, so as to make them any ap- 
propriate answer^ When, however, 
the clause empowering the governor-ge- 
neral, in cases of great emergency, to 
act without the concurrence of the su- 
preme council, came to be debated, 
Dundas, far from evading its discussion, 
entered fully on its justitication, Allu- 
ding to Burke's animated picture of the 
horrors and atrocities which would flow 
from it, *« Notwithstanding," observed 
he, **the declamation which we have 
this evening heard relative to despotism ; 
brilliant and eloquent as I allow it to be, 
I consider it as the mere flight of a wild 
and disordered imagination. Previous 
to accusing us as the abettors of arbi- 
trary government, it behoves our oppo- 
nents to prove that the dominion of one 
person is more to be dreaded, or is more 
a despotism, than the dominion of two ; 
— a position, not easy, I believe, to de- 
monstrate."—** The individual to whom 
is confided the administration, becomes 
indeed invested, by the present bill, 
with more authority ; but his responsi- 
bility is proportionably "augmented.*—* 
Nor can he, in virtue of this clause, 
commit any act which, with the concur- 
rence of a majority of the council, he 
could not antecedently have performed." 
I own that this reasoning, as applied to 
power conferred in India, appeared to 
me at the time, and still impresses me, 
as sound and incontrovertible. 

Fox, nevertheless, endeavoured to de- 
monstrate that the authority given by 
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the bill to the governor*general must be 
equally efficient, and might be much 
more safely entrusted to him conjointly 
with the council. Pitt having stated the 
advantages which would result from the 
necessity imposed on the members of 
that board, to enter upon their journals 
the motives and reasons of their dissent; 
leaving to the governor-general the right 
to act on his own responsibility ; Fox 
attacked him in a manner the most per- 
sonal. ** The minister,*' said he, *' not 
only defends, but applauds, the institu- 
tion of an inactive council, to whom are 
solely to be entrusted the powers of 
arguing, and of commemorating their 
opinion.^. It is indeed natural for him^ 
whose talent consists in language, and 
who, by his superior eloquence, can de- 
corate error with the garb of truth, to 
commend the art in which he excels, 
and to depicture the sphere of action as 
inglorious. Let others act I His ambi- 
tion is only to debate,^^ This remark, 
which seems to recall Virgirs 

«<Ezcudent alii spirantia mollias sra,*' 

was not noticed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, though he replied at great 
length to every other part of the speech. 
Did he feel, and as it were tacitly admit, 
the justice of the portrait ? Unquestion- 
ably it was a likeness, but not drawn by 
a flattering pencil. 

If we impartially examine Pitt's ad- 
ministration, — or, more properly to 
speak, his two administrations, — which, 
betweep December, 1783, and January, 
1806, comprised a period of time not 
falling much short of nineteen years, — 
we shall perhaps incline to agree in 
opinion with Fox. Eloquence, transcen- 
dent eloquence, formed the foundation 
and the key-stone of Pitt's ministerial 
greatness. Every other quality in hint 
was' accessory.' He possessed indeed 
many eminent, —* I might say, sublime 
endowments : paramount judgment in 
all matters that concerned his own poli- 
tical preservation, elevation of character, 
contempt of money, unspotted integrity, 
self-command, celerity in business, ap- 
plication, extraordinary financial talents, 
and the utmost decorum of manners. 
But he nevertheless failed in action. 
From 1784 down to 1792, while the 



winds were comparatively hashed, he 
acquired a high degree of renown, which 
he did not maintain when the tempest 
overtook him. He was forced into war 
early in 1703, more in compliance or 
subservience, as I believe, to the kiog'd 
wishes, than from his own voluntary and 
thorough conviction of its good policy ; 
after allowing the favourable moment for 
attacking France to pass, when in con- 
junction with Austria and Prussia, dur- 
ing the autumn of 1792, he might per- 
haps have preserved, or restored, the 
monarchy. All his measures throughout 
the first stages of the French Revolution 
were better defended in parliament than 
concerted in cabinet. VVitness the ill- 
advised siege of Dunkirk ! Witness 
Sombreuii's more disastrous expedition 
to Quiberon in 1795 ! Nor was the at- 
tack of Ostend planned with ability. 
What numbers were sacrificed at St. Do- , 
mingo ! But how shall we speak of the 
operations carried on at the Helder in 
1799, where the carnage of officers ex- 
ceeded any similar loss sustained since 
the affair of Bunker's Hill, and where 
the Duke of York narrowly escaped 
being carried a prisoner to Paris ! 
Scarcely was the convention of Closter- 
seven, one of the most humiliating in 
our history, more ignominious than the 
retreat from the Helder. His father was 
a war-minister. Pitt was not. Neither 
was Dundas a war-minister. Both were 
giants on the treasury bench ; men of 
ordinary dimensions, when planning a 
campaign. Pitt, whatever flattery or 
friendship may assert, was not *' the 
pilot who weathered the storm." He 
sustained it; but, far from weathering 
it, he went down ctt the helm when the 
waves ran highest. It was not his here- 
ditary, constitutional gout alone which 
despatched him before he had completed 
his forty-seventh year. Two events, 
one internal, the other foreign, precipi- 
tated, while they embittered, his dissolu- 
tion. The first was Dundas's impeach- 
ment, which proved a vital blow to him. 
Mack's disastrous campaign, following 
iu the autumn of 1805, closed his career. 
While I am engaged on this curious 
subject, as I am conscious that posterity 
will not take my word on such a point, 
unsustained by better testimony, I shall 
endeavour to support my assertion by 
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something like proof; though id thus 
carrying the work at once twenty years 
forward, from 1786 to 1806, 1 well know 
that I violate the common rules of his- 
torical composition. 

On Friday, the 27lh of March, 1812, 
Sir Walter Farquhar and I dined with 
Sir John Macpherson at Brompton 
Grove, near London. No other person 
was present. After dinner, the conver- 
sation turning on Pitt's last illness and 
death, Sir Walter said, •* It was by no 
means the gout that killed him. The 
fatal campaign of 1805, and the battle of 
Aosterlitz, terminated his life. I admit 
that his stomach was previously debili- 
tated ; but the calamities of Austria and 
Russia overcame him. Lord Melville's 
unfortunate impeachment, and his dis- 
mission as first lord of the admiralty, 
laid the foundation of Pitt's diseases. 
When he came up from Bath, early in 
1806, I went down to him at Salthill, 
and earnestly besought of him to remain 
there; it being so near to Windsor. 1 
represented to him that he could have 
continual access to the king, and at the 
same time would breathe a pure air, and 
might see his friends. He would not 
listen to me, but came on to Putney. 
Nevertheless, when he arrived there, 
which was on a Saturday, he mounted 
the stairs with great agility, and went 
out to take the air in his carriage next 
day. On Monday the ministers got to 
him, and what passed among them, 1 
know not ; but on the ensuing morning 
he was so much worse, as to excite in 
me the greatest alarm. He complained 
that he felt as if his body was rut in two. 
I strongly urged him not to apply to any 
public business ; a piece of advice which 
I enforced to the persons about him. 
Conscious of his danger, I requested 
that a consultation might be held on his 
case; offering to fix on any physician 
that he might like, and to join a third 
with us. The proposition met with his 
ready and immediate assent. He named 
Heynolds, and to him was added Baillie. 
We met, and having examined his body, 
we all concurred in thinking that no 
vital pan or function was defective: 
hut, from the Tuesday, a putrid fever 
and a thrush manifested themselves. 
He held out till the Thursday se'nnight, 
on which day he expired. During the 



last nine days he lay chiefly on his 
back, swallowed only lime-water, and 
became extenuated in mind, as well as in 
body, to the greatest degree. I was 
continually with him, though I was not 
present when he breathed his last. His 
faculties sunk with the progress of his 
disorder, and his extreme physical de« 
biliiy," These were nearly Sir Walter^s 
ipsissima verba^ as I committed them 
to paper on the very same night, scarcely 
four hours after they were spoken. 

It has always appeared to me, that 
some very strong points of resemblance 
existed between Pericles and Pitt. Both 
were during many years the ministers 
of a free people. Both long enjoyed ex- 
traordinary popularity, and correspond- 
ing power. If the goddess of Persuasion 
was said to have placed herself on the 
lips of Pericles, so did she on those of 
Pitt. The same fascinating beauty and 
rotundity of expression were common to 
both. Disinterestedness, and superiority 
to all personal acquisition, alike distin- 
guished them. Pericles had indeed the 
advantage of inheriting a larger paternal 
fortune than the English minister ; but 
he no more increased it at the national 
expense, than did Pitt. Both survived, 
if not the public favour, yet the public 
prosperity ; and beheld their friends ac- 
cused or sacrificed to public clamour. 
The fate of Phidias, Pericles's friend, 
charged with converting to his own use 
a part of the gold confided to him for 
ornamenting the statue of Minerva, bears 
a striking analogy to Lord Melville's im- 
peachment, founded on his supposed ap- 
probation or alienation of public money. 
But the Scottish minister ultimately 
escaped I while the immortal artist of 
antiquity perished in prison. Pitt, like 
Pericles, engaged in a long and disas- 
trous conflict with foreign enemies : the 
latter, when he commenced the Pelepon- 
nesian war ; the former, with revolu- 
tionary France. Neither of them sur- 
vived to witness its termination. The 
Athenian, after sustaining the severest 
afflictions and privations in his family, 
sunk under the attacks of a pestilential 
malady, in the third year of hostilities. 
The English statesman closed his memo- 
rable career precisely at the same period 
of the renewed struggle against the 
French republic, — or rather against the 
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military despotism of its foreign ruler. 
Here, indeed, the parallel ends ; for Pitt 
had no Aspaiia, It is in Fox's history 
that we must look for her. In Mrs. 
Armstead, successively his mistress and 
his wire, we find imperfectly realized 
the celebrated Ionian courtezan, whom 
Pericles loved, and finally espoused. 

I return from this digression, to the 
••East India Bill," which, notwith- 
standing all the opposition made to 
it by Burke and Fox, passed without 
difficulty. On every division throughout 
its progress, government carried the 
question by more than the proportion 
of two to one. Indeed, I believe, not 
many more than two hundred members 
ever divided on any clause : so feeble 
an inieresit did the bill excite, or so 
convinced was the public that the 
propositions adopted by ministers, one 
of which vested unconirolied power in 
the governor-general under certain regu- 
lations, would conirrbute to the weltare 
of our terriiories in the East. 

29//i March, — i am now arrived 
in ihe order of time at that act of Mr. 
Fill, lo which his friends and admirers 
will naturally point, as constituting the 
proudest memorial of his political exist- 
ence; and which, even his enemies, 
if any such there now are, will admit 
to form a lastmg claim to national gra- 
titude. I mean, the appropriation of 
a million sterling annually towards the 
extinction of the national debt. This 
patriotic plan, long revolved in his mind, 
and repeatedly announced by him to 
parliament, he developed in a manner 
every way worthy of the conception. 
The attendance on the occasion was such 
as the magnitude and importance of the 
subject might justly challenge, but such 
as rarely takes place when no division is 
anticipated or expected. Pitt seemed 
on that evening to put into action all his 
powers of captivating, convincing, and 
subduing his hearers. The rapidity 
with which he laid open the state of the 
finances, could only be equalled by the 
luminous manner of conveying his ideas, 
and the facility, as well as perspicuity, 
that accompanied all his calculations. 
The meanest intellect might follow and 
comprehend his positions: they were 
apparently simple, and level to every 
capacity. Having shown the deplorable 



state into which the public revenne bad 
fallen at the close of the American war, 
he congratulated the house that an excess 
of near nine hundred thousand pounds, — 
which sum, he said, had now occurred 
above our annual expenditure, — - would 
absolve him from the necessity of laying 
on more than one hundred thousand 
pounds of new taxes, in order to provide 
the requisite million. In a variety of 
modes he demonstrated the rapid, cer- 
tain, and salutary operation of this sink- 
ing fund ; which, he proposed, should 
begin to take effect from the fifth day of 
the ensuing month of July. •• The accu- 
mulation to be expected from it would," 
he added, ••in a period not of great 
extent, even as compared with the life 
of man ; but scarcely a day, when esti- 
mated with the duration of a powerful 
empire ; namely, within the space of about 
twenty-eight years, — amount to such a 
sum as must leave at least four millions 
sterling annually free, to be applied, if 
necessary, to the exigencies o f the state." 
Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
having completely laid before liis audience 
every fact requisite for enabling them to 
form a sound judgment on the proposi- 
tion ; emancipating himself, as it were, 
from the shackles of arithmetic, in which 
he had been hitherto detained, he burst 
into a beautiful and animated address to 
the house. In language of great energy 
he felicitated them on the auspicious pros- 
pect now presented lo their view, and 
exhorted them to secure its realization, 
by making a permanent provision for 
the gradual diminution and discharge of 
the national debt. 

Pitt employed considerably more than 
three hours in pronouncing this memo- 
rable discourse, during which time he 
manifested no symptom of intellectual 
lassitude or fatigue. Throughout all the 
financial calculations which his duty 
compelled him to make, some of which 
demanded not only memory, but great 
detail ; he used no notes, trusting to his 
own perfect knowledge of the subject. 
I believe the most attentive listener could 
scarcely have detected any instance of 
error, or of oblivion, from its commence- 
ment down to its termination: but, 
when he finished, his bodily exhaustion 
became very apparent. Distinguished 
as were Lord North's powers, while 
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oceapied in a similar function, they could 
not support a comparison with those 
exhibited by Pitt. There was, indeed, 
a wide difference between the painful 
labour of imposing new taxes for the 
support of an unsuccessful, as well as an 
unpopular war, and the exhilarating pri- 
vilege of displaying the resources of fa 
great country, reviving from her tempo- 
rary depression, while she made pro- 
vision for her future extrication. Such 
were the opposite tasks imposed on the 
two ministers ! As Pitt approached the 
close of his brilliant but laborious exer- 
tion, his features brightened, and he 
seemed to taste by anticipation the re- 
compense of his successful toil in the 
public service. If, indeed, Gray's lines 
were ever realized, when he says, — 

''Tb' applause of list'ning senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes ;" — 

if ever this picture was personified, and 
presented to human view, we must admit 
that the chancellor of the exchequer ex- 
hibited it on that evening. Even if we 
should now incline to consider the sink- 
ing fund itself, as ** a clumsy compound 
of delusion and quackery ;" — for such 
it has been defined and declared to be by 
modern financiers of no ordinary attain- 
ments ; — yet, as not only Pitt and Fox, 
but men of all parties, in and out of par- 
liament, then joined in celebrating and 
extolling it ; we cannot with justice refuse 
to the minister of George the Third, in 
1786, the encomiums due to his well 
meant effort for sustaining and re-invigo- 
rating the foundations of public credit. 
Perhaps it may occur to those who 
cherish bin memory, that he was not 
permitted to witness even the first term 
of twenty-eight years, to which he al- 
luded, as ** not of great extent, when 
compared with the ordinary life of man." 
Within twenty years from the day when 
he addressed the house, he had taken his 
place within the same tomb where re- 
posed his father, at an inconsiderable 
distance from the scene of his actual 
triumph ; and of him it might be said, as 
of the youth of Pella, — 

** Saroopbago contentos erit," 
Id 



The universal attention which had 
been concentered upon Pitt while he 
spoke, became liberated when he closed 
his oration ; the floor soon presenting 
a scene of disorder, noise, and confusion. 
Cornwall vainly attempted to enforce 
silence. In the midst of this uproar, 
Sir Grey Cooper, probably acting in 
concert with Fox, and desirous to allow 
time for the restoration of tranquillity, 
commenced a reply to the minister. 
Professing his warmest wish to advance 
the accomplishment of the proposed 
measure, he nevertheless stated his 
doubts of its immediate practicability. 
As soon as the tumult had subsided. 
Fox rose, and, after declaring that no 
individual in that assembly was more 
friendly to the formation of a sinking 
fund than himself, he proceeded to dis- 
sect the speech just pronounced. With 
consummate ability, manifesting a pro- 
found acquaintance with all the sources 
of national wealth or prosperity, and 
disclosing views as enlarged as those 
of the chancellor of the exchequer for re- 
trieving the finances, he did not the less 
contest almost all Pitt's premises or 
assumptions. Far from admitting that 
there existed an actual surplus of reve- 
nue to the amount of nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as the minister asserted. 
Fox endeavoured to demonstrate the 
fallacy of any such pretended balance. 
Nor did he fail to sustain his allegations, 
by proofs drawn either from Pill's own 
admissions, or by facts and calculations 
apparently incontrovertible. He im- 
pressed me, indeed, on that occasion, — 
as he did upon every other, when ques- 
tions of finance were agitated or discuss- 
ed in parliament during my lime, — 
with a conviction that he possessed ta- 
lents nearly, if not in every respect fully, 
equal to those of Pitt. I am persuaded, 
if he had been placed at the head of the 
treasury and the exchequer, he would 
have made as able a first minister as his 
rival. Neither do 1 think that he would 
have wanted vigilance, application, or 
integrity. Unfortunately, his habits of 
life, and his want of prudent restraint, 
particularly where the king was per- 
sonally concerned ; the manner in which 
he had dissipated his fortune, much 
more than his want of fortune, in which 
respect Pitt could not pretend to any 
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superiority over him ; his chosen com- 
panions, many of whom were personally 
obnoxious toMiis majesty ; the satirical 
compositions, in almost all which the 
sovereign was held up to ridicule, con- 
tinually emanating from the friends or 
members of opposition ; lastly, Fox's 
avowed devotion to the heir-apparent, 
whom he had endeavoured, when he 
was secretary of state, to render more 
independent of his father, by giving the 
prince one hundred thousand pounds 
a year, instead of fifty thousand ; — 
these facts or circumstances, and not 
any inferiority to Pitt in mental endow- 
ments of every description, constituted 
the real impediments to Fox's attain- 
ment of power. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
having in the course of his speech an- 
nounced, that the incumbrances upon the 
civil list amounted to a sum exceeding 
two hundred thousand pounds, for which 
arrear he should speedily move a grant 
of money ; Sheridan attacked him on 
the subject with equal ability and sever- 
ity of animadversion. He observed, 
that such an unexpected demand formed 
a singular introduction to the sinking 
fund ; towards which measure, as found- 
ed on a pretended surplus of revenue 
above our expenditure, the public had 
been taught to look forward with eager 
anticipation. Like Fox, he denied that 
there existed any such balance, except 
in the illusory calculations or assertions 
of the minister ; whom he moreover ac- 
cused of contradicting his former assur- 
ances respecting the sate of the civil list. 
Pitt, in reply, not content with imputing 
to Sheridan an error of memory, added, 
that '* such a charge could only arise 
from a gross misrepresentation of his 
words." Sheridan nevertheless main- 
tained the accuracy of his statement ; 
appealing to the house against the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who, he said, 
might indulge as much as he thought 
proper in charges of misrepresentation. 
These recriminations did not diminish 
the triumph of the minister ; whose 
motion ** for granting to commissioners 
a million sterling, of which one fourth 
part should be applied every quarter 
towards discharging the public debt of 
the country,'* passed unanimously. Even 
though it could have been demonstrated 



that Pitt's calculations were exaggerated, 
yet, the principle of appropriating aa 
annual portion of the revenue towards 
the gradual liquidation of the national 
debt was in itself entitled to universal 
approbation. No measure could more 
contribute to augment his popularity, 
and consequently to strengthen his te- 
nure of office. 

30//* March. -^Au interesting debate 
took place at this time, which exhibited 
in a conspicuous light the change that 
had been effected in public opinion, 
upon points materially affecting the Bri- 
tish constitution, within the four pre- 
ceding years. After the close of Lord 
North's administration, the spirit of re- 
form, conducted by Burke, and under 
him by Mr. Crewe and Sir Philip 
Gierke, had made gigantic inroads oo 
the royal household. Marsham, one of 
the representatives for the county of 
Kent, who had taken so prominent a 
share, in conjunction with PoWis, dur- 
ing the early part of Pitt's entry on em- 
ployment ; now attempted to extend the 
disqualifying enactments of Mr. Crewe's 
bill to all voters employed by the navy 
and ordnance boards. But he soon dis- 
covered that ministers were no longer 
favourable to such propositions. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, while he ad- 
mitted that he had voted for Mr. Crewe's 
bill, — a vote of which, he said, he 
by no means repented, — yet professed 
his determination to resist any further 
innovation. The times, he maintained, 
were altogether changed since the house 
had come to a resolution that ** the in- 
fluence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished." 
Fox having attacked him on this tergi- 
versation, or change of opinion, the mi- 
nister was defended by Lord Mulgrave. 
He invidiously observed, that '* their 
two characters were before the public, 
who would decide on their respective 
merits as candidates for power." Then 
referring to the conduct of the admiralty 
board towards persons employed in the 
dock-yards, which had formed a princi- 
pal point of accusation against govern- 
ment, he demanded, •• Who ever dared 
to grant, or to deny, preferment to a 
workman, merely on account of his elec- 
tion interest? The man that dared so 
to act ought to lose his head.'^ Dundas, 
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being likewise compelled by some allu- 
sions made to similar interference in 
Scotland among the workmen in the 
dock-yards of that kingdom, reprobated 
Mr. Crewe's bill in terms of contemp- 
taous levity. •* I defy," exclaimed he, 
**any man to stand up and show his 
face boldly in defence of such a pro- 
position, which attempts to fix a stigma 
on a number of individuals, merely be- 
cause they are employed in his majesty's 
service. But it •appears to me that, 
whenever gentlemen are out of place, 
they conceive it necessary, in order to 
amuse the public, to serve up in this 
house a dish of disfranchisements.*^ 

Such was the state of the discussion 
when Sheridan took part in it, levelling 
iis first strokes at Dundas. ♦» Truly," 
observed he, *• may that learned gentle- 
man assert, that he never maintains any 
position without being ready to show his 
face boldly at the same time : for I be- 
lieve the house will agree with me in 
admitting, that he never advances an ar- 
gument, however irreconcileable to rea- 
son it may be, on which he is not pre- 
pared to put a good countenance. With 
respect to his dish of disfranchisement Sf 
he cannot surely have forgotten that he 
was first induced to nibble a little at a 
side-dish ; and afterwards prevailed on 
to sit down to a whole course of those 
ingredients, at the time when his friend 
Dear him served up his grand entertain- 
ment of parliamentary reform. The 
principal object of that reform was ex- 
pressly to disfranchise, not merely a 
particniar class of men, but a numerous 
body of voters from many different bo- 
roQghs." Pitt contradicting him across 
the table, and flatly denying the fact, be- 
caase it was intended to remunerate 
them, Sheridan, wholly unmoved, re- 
samed his speech. ** I thank the right 
honourable gentleman," said he, *^for 
his correction. I flk>w recollect that the 
people were to he paid for relinquishing 
their franchises, which still better ac- 
cords with my argument ; because every 
one knows that where money is in the 
case, the learned gentleman will be 
better pleased. Is it, however, possible 
to state any proposition more unconsti- 
tutional, or more repugnant to freedom, 
than that of purchasing with a bribe tlie 
unalienable right of voting at elections ?" 



Having made these severe and personal 
observations on the two ministers, he 
turned to Lord Mulgrave, who sate near 
them. •♦ The noble lord," continued 
Sheridan, ** has remarked, when alluding 
to the treatment of persons employed in 
the dock-yards, that any man who should 
use the influence of the crown for the 
purpose of obtaining a vote deserved to 
lose his head." Lord Mulgrave imme- 
diately rising, denied that the words were 
accurately cited, as he had said, ought to 
lose his head. Not more disconcerted at 
this second interruption than he had 
been by the first, Sheridan, without al- 
tering a muscle of his countenance, only 
observed, ** I am happy to find that the 
expression used was ought; because, if 
it had been would have lost his head, the 
learned gentleman seated on the trea- 
sury bench would not have had on 
this evening aface to have shown among 
us." 

We must admit that it appears hardly 
possible to compress more wit into a 
smaller compass than is exhibited in this 
speech. No other individual among the 
opposition possessed the same talent, 
combined with good humour, in a simi- 
lar degree. Burke displayed indeed, at 
times, the utmost brilliancy of fancy, 
enriched from every source of ancient or 
of modern learning ; but he wanted Sheri 
dan's suavity, self-command, and imper- 
turbability. Even Fox did not manifest 
the same playful gaiety, which extorted 
a smile from the very individual who ex- 
perienced its severity. Sheridan re- 
ceived from nature the faculty of de- 
lighting, and inserting the lancet, at the 
same instant. So, it may be said, did 
Lord North. Nor can it be denied but 
that most amiable nobleman had already 
played his part on the theatre of parlia- 
ment, and of public life. Neither his 
health, nor the recollection of the great 
offices that he had onqe filled in that as- 
sembly, allowed him to attend in his 
place, except on occasions of emergency. 
Gourtenay approached nearer to Sheri- 
dan than any man on the opposition 
benches. He wanted nevertheless the 
nice touch of the author of the ** School 
for Scandal." Gourtenay might be 
said to bear to Sheridan the place and the 
analogy which is found in antiquity be- 
tween the two great Roman satirists ; »- 
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one, the elegant writer of the Augustan 
age ; the other, formed of coarser and 
bolder materials, to lash the vices of the 
time of Domitian. Sheridan's wit ex- 
torted no reply from ministers. Pitt, 
Dundas, and Lord Mulgrave, all pre- 
served silence. The division, how- 
ever, supplied every deficiency, Mar- 
sham's motion being negatived by nearly 
three to one. It became evident that 
the spiritof reform was far on its decline. 
In 1782, the proposition would have 
been carried almost without debate or 
opposition. 

Among the individuals who spoke 
against it on that evening was Sir Charles 
IVIidJieton, comptroller of the navy, and 
member for Rochester. I principally 
mention him here, because he forms the 
most extrordinary instance of the power 
of that goddess, whose divinity is denied 
by Juvenal which can be found through- 
out the long reign of George the Third. 
He possessed plain sound sense, an un- 
exceptionable moral character, and high 
professional merit; having risen with 
distinction to the rank of an admiral, and 
having likewise been created a baronet as 
early as the year 1781. Down to 1791 
he continued to occupy the postof comp- 
troller of the navy, which he quitted with 
great reputation, retiring from public life 
and service to his seat at Barham, in 
Kent. His career of ambition seemed 
to be then terminated. But Fortune ma- 
nifested in his person her empire over 
human affairs. Lord Melville being im- 
peached in the spring of 1805, and there- 
by rendered incapable of longer remaining 
at the head of the admiralty, it became 
necessary without loss of time to supply 
the vacancy. Nor was the selection easy ; 
since, on one hand, the person chosen to 
fill so important a department, in a time 
of imminent national danger, was re- 
quired to possess conspicuous recognized 
ability in the line of his profession, 
united, on the other, with the most steady 
as well as implicit adherence to ministers. 
These qualities were found in Sir Charles 
Middleton. He joined to them a third re- 
commendation ; his mother, Helen Dun- 
das, having been a relative of Lord Mel- 
ville. I believe they stood in the degree 
of second cousins to each other. Sir 
Charles Middleton, who, many years 
earlier, at the age of sixty-five, had re- 



treated from official life, and who little 
expected to be called back to it, found 
himself, at seventy-nine^ summoned to 
fill the high post from which his friend 
was driven. His advanced age formed 
no impediment, as his faculties remained 
unimpaired. The dignity of a privy 
counsellor and a cabinet minister; the 
British peerage, with remainder to his 
daughter, he having no male issue ; to- 
gether with the office of first lord of the 
admiralty : — all these honours and emo- 
luments extended themselves at the feet 
of a man verging towards fourscore. He 
'proved himself not unworthy of them. 
He continued, indeed, only about nine 
or ten months in his elevated situation ; 
but during that short period took place 
the illustrious victory of Trafalgar. Lord 
Barham survived till the year 1813, 
dying at the very protracted period of 
eighty-seven years. Edwin Lascelles, Sir 
James Peachey, and Welbore Ellis, had 
all passed their seventieth year, when 
respectively sent up to the house of lords. 
But they form no parallel to the instance 
before us, which, considered under its 
various aspects, may not be again real- 
ized in the lapse of many ages. 

April. — Burke, in bringing forward 
the impeachment of Hasting!:, was ac- 
tuated by some of the most elevated, bat 
likewise by some of the least commend- 
able, motives or feelings that can meet 
in man. He always reminded me of 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar sees 
in his dream, recorded by the prophet 
Daniel ; '' whose brightness was excel- 
lent," and whose '* head was of fine 
gold ;" but whose »' feet were part of 
iron and part of clay." Great inconsist- 
encies and contradictions unquestionably 
met in Burke. Like the celebrated 
Bishop of Chiapa, whose life was passed 
in efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the natives of the New World, and to 
bring to justice the^Spaniards who ty- 
rannized or massacred them ; so Burke, 
during many years, endeavoured to res- 
cue the inhabitants of Hindostan froaa 
British severities or extortions. Nor 
do I mean to deny that he was impelled 
by very benign and enlarged principles ; 
but they became mingled in their course 
with much infirmity. His resentments, 
enmities, and prejudices, assuming the 
appearance of virtue, often obseaied his 
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Jodgment, irritated bis temper, and ren- 
dered him freqaently inacceseible to can- 
dour or to reason. Even his private 
pecuniary embarrassments contributed 
to sharpen his disposition. The pay- 
office, which he had twice occupied, 
without retaining it beyond a few 
months, had Left painful recollections in 
his mind. I believe the Marquis of 
Rockingham did not bequeath him any 
testamentary mark of regard, except 
cancelling the sum due to him from 
Burke. Old age was fast advancing, 
and no prospect of a return to «power 
presented itself. Though he was not 
eacambered with a numerous family, 
yet he had one son, in whom he beheld 
every virtue and every talent, while 
other persons saw in him only a young 
man of common ability. For his ad- 
vancement and establishment in life, 
Borke felt intense anxiety. All these 
circumstances combined to bereave him 
of that complacency and suavity, which 
office, prosperity, and wealth are formed 
to produce. If the coalition adminis- 
tration had retained possession of the 
government, and of course Burke had 
conllnued to occupy Rigby's place, with 
its splendid emoluments, Hastings would 
undoubtedly have been recalled with 
marks of ministerial censure : but I 
greatly question whether the paymaster 
of the forces would, in opposition to the 
king's opinions, have drawn up and pre- 
sented articles of impeachment against 
bim. We have seen how easily Burke 
was induced to lay aside his intentions 
of impeaching Lord North in 1782, as 
800Q as that nobleman relinquished his 
place. Yet, if Hastings had oppressed, 
be had not lost, an empire. 

Fox, in lending his powerful co-opera- 
tion towards the prosecution, participated 
in no degree the antipathies of Burke : 
be was composed of more malleable ma- 
terials. Exclusion from place, aggra- 
vated by poverty, had neither rendered 
bim bitter nor implacable. But, during 
succeasive years, he had been accus- 
tomed to declaim against Hastings, whose 
policy he considered as am bilious, im- 
bued with the spirit of conquest, oppres- 
sive, and even sanj/uinary in certain in- 
stances. He could not retract his decla- 
rations on these points, even if he had 
wished to do it. As little could he 
16» 



abandon Burke, or leave him unaided, to 
carry on the impeachment. Such a 
line of conduct, which must have di- 
vided them for ever, would have pro- 
duced a fatal schism in the party. It 
was moreover evident that which ever 
side ministers took, whether they pro- 
tected or sacrificed Hastings, they must 
encounter great embarrassments. By 
sheltering him. they would incur the 
odium of shielding from enquiry and 
punishment a great public functionary, 
accused of enormous crimes. By de- 
livering up to the rage of his enemies a 
man who had preserved India, at the 
very time when we lost America, and of 
whose public merits the king entertained 
so high an opinion, they might risk the 
royal displeasure, with all its conse- 
quences. Fox himself had been wreck- 
ed by the East India bill; and Pitt 
might commit a similar error. These 
motives, as I have always conceived, 
more than any thorough conviction of 
Hasiings*s criminality, propelled Fox to 
support the impeachment. Hastings 
himself, as I know, was fully persuaded 
that Fox had said, *' I would rather be the 
defender than the accuser of the late go- 
vernor-general." Even though he should, 
however, have uttered such a sentiment, 
which is very possible, — for he was 
often imprudent and unguarded, — yet 
it would prove nothing in the present 
question. But I am nevertheless of 
opinion, that if Lord Pigot or Lord Ma- 
cartney, with both of whom Fox was 
ultimately connected, had been accused, 
as governors of Madras, with the com- 
mission of acts similar to those attributed 
to Hastings, instead of joining to prose- 
cute and punish, he would, as far as in 
him lay, have extended to them assist- 
ance and protection. 

No man could doubt, after Sheridan^s 
own confession, made in the house of 
commons, scarcely four weeks earlier, 
that he would willingly have extended 
impunity and oblivion to Hastings. His 
own principles of moral action, were too 
relaxed, to impel him on a parliamentary 
prosecution for measures which, even if 
culpable, were adopted under circum- 
stances of great public exigency, where 
the existence of our East India domi- 
nions was at suke. In bending all the 
charms of his persoasive eloquence, as 
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he did, to profe Hastings's criminality 
before his judges in Westminster Hall, 
Sheridan only acted from a spirit of 
party, sustained by attachment to Fox. 
Probably he was not insensible to the 
display of his talents likewise, on such 
a theatre, before an audience composed 
of both sexes, including all that was dig- 
nified in Great Britain. But Sheridan 
partook neither of the elevated feelings 
of Burke, nor had imbibed his prejudices, 
nor was actuated by his personal resent- 
ments. 

Widely diAerent were the motives 
which impelled Francis. In his bosom 
appeared to be concentered all the hos- 
tile recollections which our nature can 
cherish against any individual. During 
successive years he had, in concert with 
Clavering and Monson, opposed Has- 
tings's measures in Bengal. After the 
decease of his two colleagues in the su- 
preme council, he had continued the 
same systematic resistance to the gover- 
nor-general. Private enmity became 
superadded to political difference of 
opinion : ihey went out, fought, and 
Francis was wounded. Time seemed 
to have diffused no balm into the wound ; 
it remained still fresh as on the day 
when it had been inflicted. His own 
words, on the supposition that Francis 
was Junius, addressed to Sir William 
Draper, might be justly applied to him- 
self : •« If I understand your character," 
says Junius, ** there is in your own 
breast a repository in which your resent- 
ments may be safely laid up for future 
occasions, and preserved without the ha- 
zard of diminution." With equal truth it 
might have been maintained of Francis, 
that all his animosities lived and breathed 
in his speeches, unallayed by the lapse 
of years. Nor could he plead like 
Burke, that poverty had chilled his blood 
or rendered it acrimonious. Francis 
brought home from the East a very am- 
ple, or rather a splendid competence ; 
and while Burke occupied, when in Lon- 
don, a small lodging in Charles Street, 
St. James's Square, Francis inhabited a 
house in Upper Hariey street, from 
which he subsequently removed to a no- 
ble' mansion in St. James's Square — 
Such was the difference which fortune 
had established between these two dia* 
tiDgttished men. I never accounted Lord 



North among the nnmber of Hastings** 
prosecutors, though he lent his name to 
the impeachment. 

5M and 6th ^pril. — Two conversa- 
tions, rather than debates, took place at 
this time relative to the deficiency in the 
civil list, which amounted, as I have al- 
ready observed, to more than two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Powis, after 
commenting with asperity on the causes 
that had produced such a debt, mentioned 
the expensive and inefficient embassy of 
Lord Chesterfield, as meriting repre- 
hension. It appeared that no less than 
twenty-five thousand pounds had been 
expended on that useless and prematnre 
appointment. Nor did Eden's mission 
to Paris escape censure, though every 
part of the house joined with the minis- 
ter in acknowledging his aptitude for 
such a negotiation. Sheridan and Fox 
availed themselves of the occasion, for 
bringing to public notice the establish- 
ment of the Prince of Wales ; no doubt 
with a view to sound the inclinations oi 
parliament upon the subject. They re- 
presented that fifty thousand pounds a 
year constituted an income utterly inade- 
quate to supporting his dignity. *^ In 
touching on a matter of such delicacy/' 
observed Fox, '* it is not so much from 
motives of gratitude for the confidence 
with which that royal personage honours 
me, nor from the afifection excited by his 
amiable qualities, as from my conviction 
that the dignity of the crown, and even 
the national advantage, require that the 
heir-apparent should be enabled to live, 
not merely in ease, but in splendour. 
Under George the First, when the 
civil list amounted only to seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Se- 
cond, had an allowance of one hundred 
thousand : and now, when, in conse- 
quence of the suppressions made in the 
king's household, the civil list may be 
fairly estimated at nine hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds a year, only fifty thou- 
sand are given to the Prince of Wales. 
If his majesty, as is evident by the de- 
mand of this evening, cannot make the 
former sum cover his expenses, how can 
it be expected that his royal highness is 
to live upon the last mentioned income ? 
I well know that the late Prince of 
Wales, Frederick, had at first no larger 
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establishinept ; bat it was soon aug- 
mentedt and the expenses of every arti- 
cle of life are prodigiously increased 
since that period." 

These facts and arguments, which ap- 
peared to me at the time, and still im- 
press me, as full of weight, made no im- 
pression on the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Entrenching himself behind 
the throne, he replied that ** he was not 
instructed to make any communication 
to the house, respecting the branches of 
the royal family ; and that he should avoid 
the presumption of expressing any private 
opinion upon the subject." Not a single 
county member, nor country gentleman of 
any description, rose to support Fox's 
representations. One individual only. 
Alderman Newnham, a member for the 
city of London, stated his conviction 
that the sum allowed to the heir apparent 
was universally regarded as unequal to 
the maintenance of his dignity. Fox, 
at the conclusion of his speech, admitted 
that the only becoming mode of bringing 
the business before the house would be 
by a message from the crown. **I hope," 
added he, ** that ministers will so advise 
his majesty ; but, if they do not, I 
pledge myself that I will, in some shape 
or other, before the end of the session, 
lay the matter before this assembly." 
Pitt remained silent. Unquestionably, an 
economical Prince of Wales, or a Prince 
of Wales deeply penetrated with a sense 
of his duties, might have subsisted on 
the allowance made him, however un- 
equal it was to a display of magni&cence. 
But Carlton house exhibited a perpetual 
scene of excess, unrestrained by any 
wise superintendence. Entertainments 
of the most expensive description ; ar- 
chitectural decorations and embellish- 
ments, made on a scale of extraordinary 
splendour ; — these gratifications de- 
manded adequate funds for their sup- 
port. A large debt began to accumulate, 
which speedily subjected his royal high- 
ness to many of the inconveniences and to 
some of the disgraces, incurred by ordi- 
nary debtors. His friends and adherents 
filled the capital with complaints of the 
inadequate allowance made him : but the 
king, who well knew that an augmen* 
tation of his income would only tend to 
strengthen the hands of opposition ; and 

who perhaps suspected that some part of 



it might find its way into the pockets 
of Fox, or of Sheridan ; remained in- 
flexible on the subject. 

11/A and 12/A ^priL — No indivi- 
dual connected with government per- 
formed, during the course of the session, 
a more important, useful, and conspi- 
cuous part, than Jenkinson. I do not 
except the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself from this observation. Jenkin- 
son could support indeed no comparison 
whatever with Pitt in eloquence ; but 
his intimate knowledge of trade, ma- 
tured by experience, and by communi- 
cations with every source of information, 
rendered him an invaluable support to 
ministers. The pry of secret infiuencef 
which during Lord North's administra- 
tion made Jenkinson unpopular, had be- 
come almost extinct, while his talents 
rose every day in the public estimation. 
Before the end of March he brought for- 
ward a proposition for regulating the 
Newfoundland fishery ; an object become 
doubly valuable to Great Britain since 
our recent loss of the Trans-Atlantic colo- 
nies. In developing the actual state of 
that branch of national wealth, and de- 
fining the principles on which alone it 
could henceforward be retained against 
the rivalities of other nations, he showed 
his profound acquaintance with the sub- 
ject^ Instructed by the recent emanci- 
pation of America, he pointed out the 
danger of colonizing Newfoundland; 
which, if treated as a colony, he said, 
would infallibly follow in a few years 
the example of New England ; recom- 
mending an opposite system of policy, 
as the only mode of preserving the fish- 
eries. Sir Grey Cooper, who since 
Eden's defection supplied in some mea* 
sure his place, not only concurred on 
every point with Jenkinson, but passed 
the highest encomiums on his sound 
views of commercial prosperity. No 
opposition arose from any part of the 
house. 

Previous to the Easter recess, he ex- 
hibited two other equally striking proofs 
of ability. The first of these propositions 
which had for its object a re visa] of the 
trade and navigation laws, enabled him 
to display a wonderful extent of infor- 
mation. Having traced the origin and 
progress of those laws, their operation 
on our commerce, and their present de« 
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feels, he finally sug^gested the alterations 
necessary to be made in the sysiem. 
His views and reflections were equally 
enlarged, as they were consoling to the 
nation. ♦• If proper means,' he observ- 
ed, «* could be devised for securing to 
Great Britain the navigation trade; 
though we had recently lost a vast do- 
minion in America, we might almost be 
said to have gained an empire." All 
his plans appeared to be so beneficial, 
and he manifested so much readiness 
to submit them to the severest exami- 
nation, not only of the house, but of 
every merchant in the kingdom, previous 
to their final adoption, that they experi- 
enced no impediment. — The last proof 
of talent exhibited by Jenkinson at this 
time, was in the laying open the sute 
of the Greenland fishery; which, he 
performed in the same lucid, well-di- 
gested, and perspicuous manner, accom- 
panied with details of the most minute 
description. The measure that he pro- 
posed, though it gave rise to a long dis- 
cussion, yet was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. It was not, indeed, from Fox, or 
from Fox's friends, than any objections 
to the plan arose. The doubts started 
came from other quarters, and originated 
principally in local feelings or prejudices. 
Jenkinson's abilities extorted universal 
respect, and rendered it evident that the 
favour which he had enjoyed during so 
many years at St. James's, reposed on 
better foundations than the servile assi- 
duities of a courtier, or the capricious 
predilection of a king. 

26th ^prii. ^-The impeachment of 
Hastings now began to engage, and to 
absorb, universal attention. Burke having 
delivered in two more charges against 
him, and promising to produce others 
without loss of time. Major Scott in- 
fltantly presented a petition on the part of 
the late governor-general. Its object, 
which was ** to obtain the permission of 
being heard in his defence against the 
several articles, and to be allowed a copy 
of them," gave rise to a most animated 
debate. Conclusions diametrically op- 
posite were drawn by Fox and by Pitt 
from the same premises ; the latter ex- 
pressing his assent to the prayer of the 
petition, as founded on precedents ex- 
tracted from the Journals. Fox, though 
he did not oppose the motion for hearing 



Hastings in his defence, yet londly in- 
veighed against granting him copies of 
the charges. While this contest took 
place, a sort of epidode suddenly diverted, 
during a considerable time, the attention 
of the assembly from Hastings to an un- 
expected quarter. Martin, member for 
Tewksbury, a man whom I have already 
had occasion more than once to mention ; 
whose views were confined, but always 
inflexibly upright; interposed in the dis- 
cussion. ** I have not as yet, Mr. Speak- 
er," said he, ** made up my mind on the 
present subject ; but, whenever this pro- 
secution shall be disposed of, there still 
remains one to be undertaken in justice 
tu the country. I allude to the noble lord 
in the blue ribband, who has repeatedly 
challenged enquiry. I have long thought 
that such an enquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted. So unfortunate, however, has been 
the state of party during several years, 
that the noble lord well knows he may bid 
the country do that, which the dignity 
of this house, and my respect for them^ 
prohibits me from mentioning vnthin 
these walls. ^^ Lord North, on ordinary 
occasions, would probably have met the 
attack of Martin with his characteristic 
wit and humour; weapons which he had 
always at command, and with which he 
had already gently chastised his present 
adversary, to the no small entertainment 
of the audience, when formerly assailed 
by him on the same topic. But the 
affront was conveyed in words so inde- 
corous, as induced him to prefer a more 
grave reply. Rising as soon as Martin 
finished, he complained that " allusions 
made in gross and vulgar language*^ 
should thus be reiterated ; equally un- 
worthy of the house to hear, and indecent 
on the part of the individual by whom 
they were uttered. He then called on 
men of every description, to say whether 
the majority of that house, the actual 
ministers, or any of the great authorities 
in existence, could be considered so par- 
tial to him, as to shield him from im- 
peachment if he merited it! The weapon 
which Lord Nurth disdained or declined 
to use, Burke however took up, wielding 
it with equal ease and effecu ** I sin- 
cerely wish," observed he, " that the 
bird who uniformly sings one and the 
same tune would take it in a gentler key. 
The cuckoo's note, I grant, is uniform ; 
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bot it is gentle. Now, though the bird 
in i]ue8tion can sing only one note, and 
that note, like the cuckoo's, ungracious to 
the married coalition ear ; yet the house 
will thank him for correcting the harsh- 
ness of his song, and for giving it in a 
milder tone.*' 
! Having by this pleasantry turned the 
I laugh against Martin, Burke resumed his 
serious demeanour. '* As to the prose- 
cution of the noble lord seated near me," 
continued he, ** whatever I might have 
once intended, I should not now be 
prompt to impeach a person whom I am 
so happy as to rank among my friends. 
Besides, when I look opposite, and see 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
has declared syntematically against all 
retrospect on other national concerns, I 
dare not undertake it ; especially on be- 
holding the two powerful supporters be- 
tween whom he is placed this evening." 
Dundas sate on Pitt's right hand, and 
Jenkinson on his left. ** Three such 
opponents would awe me into silence. 
I will however confess, that thinking 
the measures pursued during the con- 
test with America dangerous to the con- 
stitution, and pernicious, / had at one 
time drawn up seven distinct articles 
of impeachment. But, only one among 
them in any degree affected the noble 
lord. When I found the system relin- 
quished, I forgot the past evils. The 
Marquis of Rockingham indeed advised 
me to abandon all idea of impeachment, 
and took from me the papers. I have 
iince vainly endeavoured to find them.*' 
' In tlie disclosure thus made relative to 
Lord Rockingham, much secret history 
was divulged. It became evident that 
Burke's patron saw the impossibility of 
separating the sovereign from his minis- 
ter ; George the Third, from Lord North, 
la fact, every man of common informa- 
tion knew that the American war was 
waged and maintained by his majesty, 
far more than by his ministers. He 
supported and propelled the cabinet, who, 
on the other hand, had good experience 
of his firmness. An attempt therefore 
to bring Lord North, or Lord George 
Germain, or the Earl of Sandwich, to 
the block, must have rent in pieces the 
whole frame of Lord Rockingham's go- 
vernment. For the king would never 
have imitated the example of Charles 



the First towards Lord Strafford. Hie 
principles would not have allowed him 
to incur his own reprobation or con- 
tempt. This fact the marquis well 
knew, as he did equally Burke's vio- 
lence and intractability. In order, there- 
fore, to disarm a man whom he could 
not altogether govern by reason, or con- 
trol by authority, he got possession of 
the papers in question, which he sub- 
sequently withheld, or destroyed. If 
Fox and Burke had possessed the mar- 
quis's prudence, combined with his mo- 
deration, they might not have passed 
nearly their whole lives on the opposi- 
tion bench. 

It being at length carried without any 
division, that Hastings should be heard in 
his defence, and that copies of the charges 
should be granted him ; a new debate 
arose respecting the mode and order of 
proceeding. Kenyon strongly maintained 
that the house ought not to advance 
another step in the prosecution, till the 
late governor-general had been brought 
before them : while Jenkinson, who 
hitherto could only be said to have taken 
an indirect part in his favour, now rising, 
decidedly objected to the reception of evi- 
dence. Thus opposed, Burke gave way to 
all the acrimony and irritation of his cha- 
racter. He who, when Lord North was 
attacked by Martin, could call ridicule to 
his aid, and press into his service Shak- 
speare's ** cuckoo song," let loose upon 
Kenyon and Jenkinson the utmost efforts 
of his indignation. ** The learned gen- 
tleman," exclaimed he, addressing his 
observations to the master of the rolls, 
V* may repeat his practice of embarrassing 
the discussion ; of varying his opinion, 
and suggesting different advice according 
to circumstances : I will not abandon the 
cause. I consider one arm as already 
lopped off. If I lose a leg, I will never- 
theless persevere. Even if deprived of 
both, I will fight, like Witherington, on 
my stumps." Towards Jenkinson he 
was still more personal. *< Judging from 
all that I have heard on the present 
evening," said Burke, '* I fear it is in- 
tended to quash the prosecution. It is 
indeed evident, by the language of a 
gentleman, who is commonly supposed 
to have been the sinister adviser of his 
majesty $ — though I by no means assert 
the iact, or that he ever offered other 
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than good advice ; — it is however evi- 
dent that one half of my charges are 
already struck with the dead palsy." — 
••The failure of the charges is impos- 
sible. They contain matter which 
DO sophistry can defeat. If therefore 
the house shall think proper to crush 
the proceeding, the disgrace will be 
theirs, and not mine. I have done my 
duty ; and disabled as I may be, I will 
persevere." 

Such was the state of the discussion, 
when two gentlemen of the long robe 
successively addressed the house. The 
first, Bearcroft, though encumbered with 
a mass of flesh, possessed great intellec- 
tual powers, and looked forward confi- 
dently to the highest honours of his 
profession ; which he would probably 
have reached, if his career had not been 
cut short by death. Viewing the case, 
not through the optics of a moralist, but 
' with the eye of a statesman, he endea- 
voured to convince his audience, that the 
late governor-general might prove the 
accusations to be altogether irrelevant, 
or at least destitute of criminality. 
Widely opposite, were the opinions de- 
livered by Hardinge, solicitor-general to 
the queen ; who having denied that the 
charges were in any degree unintelligible, 
while at the same time he admitted that 
they were difi*ase ; •* With respect," con- 
tinued he, " to the argument, that even 
although imputations so serious could be 
proved, yet they might and would be 
overbalanced by the public services of 
the accused person, I can subscribe to 
no such doctrine. Never will I admit 
the justification, which in technical phrase 
is denominated a set-off, to form any 
legitimate defence ! In cases of a crimi- 
nal nature, or where specific delinquency 
can be proved, no set-off will satisfy my 
mind. I remember, many years ago, 
a proceeding similar to the present, in 
which the sort of balance now pleaded 
was successfully urged, but greatly, in 
my opinion, to the disgrace of this as- 
sembly. The case to which I allude, was 
that prosecution commenced against an 
individual of high rank and character at 
the time ; and who, though now no more, 
yet still maintains a great name in the 
world. The facts, and those too of an 
enormous description, were proved. But 
an honourable general^ and a noble lord^ 



have yet an account to settle, for having 
admitted the whole to be done away by 
a set-off. I date from that circumstance, 
every event which has since taken place 
injurious to the national character in the 
East." This most pointed allusion to 
Lord North's and General Burgoyne*8 
conduct, when Lord Clive was crimi- 
nally attacked in the house, produced no 
ordinary sensation, they being both pre- 
sent : but it did not provoke from either 
of them any notice or reply. On the 
division, it was nevertheless determined 
to hear no more witnesses till Hastings 
should have appeared at the bar. It 
would be nugatory to deny that Har- 
dinge's opinions were not merely heard 
with respect, but sunk deep ' into the 
public mind. All those persons who 
considered Hastings's actions as amena- 
ble to the bar of private conscience, or to 
parliamentary inquiry, rather than as 
measures of stale which circumstances 
authorized ; necessarily adopted the stand- 
ard of moral rectitude and justice, as the 
only criterion of his future acquittal or 
condemnation. 

\st May. — These preliminary steps 
being adjusted, Mr. Hastings made his 
appearance before the house. Curiosity, 
stimulated by enmity, or by friendship, 
in many individuals, procured on the oc- 
casion a very numerous attendauce. His 
entrance excited a strong and a general 
emotion. It was to me a painful spec- 
tacle to behold a man, who during twelve 
years had governed the rich and exten- 
sive provinces of Asia, from the mouths 
of the Ganges to Dehli, — and who, 
without a metaphor, might be said to 
have occupied the throne of Timur, — 
now, when his period of life seemed to 
demand repose, and when he might have 
anticipated honours or rewards, dragged 
before a popular assembly, there to de- 
fend himself against impeachment. His 
person, if not dignified, was interesting, 
and his look commanding, as if accus- 
tomed to power. In thus pleading before 
the commons, he lost the advantage en- 
joyed by Lord Clive, and by Rumbold; 
who, being both members of the assem- 
bly which instituted an enquiry into their 
public conduct, could mix personally with 
theiir accusers, reply to their allegations on 
the moment, and correct or efiace any un- 
just imputation. Lord Clive had moreover 
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secured in Wedderbuni an advocate of 
consummate parliamentary as well as 
legal lalenls. Nor did Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold want a powerful supporter in the 
person of Rigby, who, though then no 
longer paymaster of the forces, yet well 
knew the modes of softening animosi- 
ties, and of dexlrously removing preju- 
dices. Lord Mansfield, the archbishop 
of York, the chancellor, and many other 
persons of the highest rank or consider- 
ation, strongly attached to Hastings, 
whatever services they could render him 
elsewhere, became powerless in the house | 
of commons. Jenkinson, Kenyon, and | 
fiearcrofi might, indeed, each be regarded 
as friendly ; but they wanted the perso- 
nal stimulus by which Wedderburn and 
Rigby had been propelled. All these 
circumstances were not duly weighed by 
the adviser of the governor-general, who 
having passed his best years out of his 
native country, knew London and parlia- 
ment only by description. 

Burke always endeavoured to establish 
a similarity between the preetor of Sicily 
accused by Cicero, and the governor-ge- 
neral impeached by himself. It would, 
however, have been much easier to de- 
monstrate the contrast exhibit^ by the 
two individuals. Verres was brought 
before the Roman senate by the Sicilians 
themselves, for acts of rapine and op- 
pression. Hastings had quitted India 
amidst the affectionate approbation of all 
ranks, Asiatic as well as European. — 
Verres returned to Rome laden with 
wealth, of which he expended a con- 
siderable portion in procuring defenders. 
Hastings revisited England, not indeed 
poor, but with only a moderate compe- 
tence; while Barwell, though only a 
contemporary member of the supreme 
council, had amassed some hundred 
thousands. Even Francis was a far 
richer man than the governor-general. — 
The acts of rapacity or extortion com- 
mitted by the Roman were perpetrated 
by baite and sordid motives ; while the 
Englishman, even in those fines which 
he imposed or levied on the princes of 
Hindostan, carried the sums so raised 
into the company's treasury. Lastly, 
Verres, conscious of his enormities, and 
anticipating his final condemnation, dared 
not abide the issue of his trial, but, quit- 
ting Italy, became an exile. Hastings, 



on the contrary, after presenting for 
many years a political mark, against 
which the greatest talents and eloquence 
of the country directed its keenest shafts^ 
was acquitted by his judges. Between 
Verres and Rumbold it will be readily ad- 
mitted that there existed great analogy. 
If we would seek in antiquity any case 
bearing a strong resemblance to that of 
Hastings among us, we must remount 
more than four centuries beyond the Chris- 
tian aera. Pericles, accused of mismanage- 
ment in conducting the military and civil 
affairs of Athens entrusted to his guidance, 
pleading his cause before the Athenian 
people, presents some points that recalls 
to our minds the governor-general of 
Bengal. On the present occasion, every 
mark of attention and consideration was 
shown by the house of commons to 
Hastings, compatible with the forms of 
that assembly. He was allowed a chair ; 
and a son of the archbishop of York, 
who had formerly been resident at Be- 
nares, attended'on him, for the purpose 
of supplying him with the documents or 
papers requisite to his justification. In 
reply to his request of being permitted 
to assist his memory by reading his 
answer to the charges exhibited, the 
Speaker informed him that he was at 
liberty to avail himself of any aid which 
he might judge necessary for its de- 
fence. 

Having first returned his acknowledg- 
ments to the house for their indulgence 
in hearing him at so early a stage of the 
prosecution, he then proceeded to read 
his exculpation. But its effect on a 
popular assembly accustomed to splendid 
displays of eloquence, was tame and 
tedious after the lapse of the first hour. 
He began by remarking on the singu- 
larity of the present proceeding, insti- 
tuted against a man who had received 
from his employers the most unequivocal 
and fiattering testimonies of their satis- 
faction. " I left Bengal," said he, 
*' followed by the loudest proofs of uni- 
versal gratitude ; and since I landed in 
England, I have had the unanimous 
thanks of the court of directors for my 
services of five-and-thirty years. Fur- 
nished with such proofs of the approba- 
tion of those for whose benefit I had 
conducted the affairs of India, it did not 
occur to my mind that any other person 
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could urge an accusatioa against me. 
Much less did I conceive that high 
crimes and misdemeanors could be al- 
leged in this house, as grounds for my 
impeachment before the peers. Doubt- 
less, in the course of my administration, 
I have committed many errors ; but I 
have endeavoured so to conduct the 
government of India, that it might prove 
beneficial to the company at home, 
while it diffused repose and felicity 
abroad. I am conscious that by stand- 
ing forward as I now do, I may furnish 
proofs of my-own misconduct. If, how- 
ever, it is desirable to disclose the facts 
and measures that took place while I 
held the first office in Bengal, I wish to 
make the disclosure in this manner, 
whatever personal disadvantages may 
accrue from it to my cause, during the 
course of ilie present proceedings." 

When Hastings had concluded his 
general observations on the prosecution, 
he produced separate answers to each of 
ihe charges. But, as his own powers 
became unequal to a long continuance of 
such exertion, he soon availed himself 
of Mr. Markham's assistance; Afier 
more than five hours had been thus em- 
ployed, during which time a considera- 
ble diminution took place in the number 
of auditors, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved an adjournment. On 
the ensuing day Hastings resumed his 
defence ; which being terminated, he was 
desired to withdraw. Burke then briefly 
addressed the house, deprecating any 
comment on the recent justification as al- 
together premature, but recommending to 
every individual present a deliberate 
perusal of the whole proceeding. Not a 
word was uttered in reply. It may 
justly be questioned whether Hastings 
was well advised in desiring to be heard 
at the bar. In fact he derived no advan- 
tage from his personal appearance. How, 
indeed, could he expect lo produce con- 
viction in the minds of an assembly 
whose members possessed collectively 
80 imperfect a knowledge of the country, 
policy, or government of Hindostan ; to 
whom, neither the Rohillas, nor the 
Rajah of Benares, nor the Nabob of 
Oude, conveyed any definite idea? Has- 
tings^s friends amounted only to an in- 
considerable number, not exceeding pro- 
bably seventy; though, if ministers 



joined them, no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the charges being rejected by a 
great majority. But how would Pitt 
and Dundas act? What criterion of 
merit or demerit, of crime or of Inno- 
cence, would they adopt ? Would they 
judge on the general principles, or on 
detached features, of the governor-gene- 
ral's public conduct ? Would Bearcroft's 
or Hardinge*s standard be preferred t 
On these points profound ignorance "pre- 
vailed. Hastings's adherents, relying 
nevertheless on the favourable sentiments 
hitherto exhibited or expressed by Pitt 
towards him on various occasions, anti- 
cipated with sanguine hopes, that when- 
ever the separate charges should be 
brought forward, the minister would 
take a decided part in his behalf. A 
short time demonstrated how erroneously 
ithey had embraced these opinions. 

Afay, — London presented during the 
spring of 1786 a scene of general dis- 
sipation at the west end of the town. 
All the gloom which the disasters of the 
American war had dififused during suc- 
cessive years over the capital, seemed to 
have dispersed like a dream. The 
Prince of Wales, then in the prime of 
youth, ledh the way in every species of 
pleasure, and in many species of excess. 
His father, aware of the injury which 
such an example might produce among 
the younger branches of his family, had 
early removed his second and third sons 
from England : Prince Frederic being 
sent in December, 1781, to Hanover: 
while William Henry, bred to the navy, 
pursued his professional career at a dis- 
tance from his native country. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, commonly regarded, if not 
as the heir-apparent's wife, yet as united 
to him by a ceremony substituted m 
place of a legal marriage, received in all 
companies the consideration and respect 
which the sanctity of such a supposed 
connexion was calculated to inspire. I 
have already mentioned that she was in 
her second widowhood when she be- 
came known to him. It is a curious 
fact, thai Edward the Black Prince 
espoused a lady who, like Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, had previously given her hand to 
two husbands. ** The fair maid of 
Kent," as she was denominated, mother 
of Richard the Second, stood in that pre- 
dicament. There appears, indeed, to 
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]ni?e been emong the kings, and in the 
royal family of England, an extraordi- 
nary predilection for widows. Not to 
mention tlie unfortunate consort of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and Henry the Eighlh*s 
last queen; the three uncles of the 
Prince of Wales, all, eitlysr avowedly or 
secretly, acted the same part. I know 
that Lady Mary Coke considered herself 
united to Edward, Duke of York, who 
died in 1767 at Monaco, hy as legitimate 
a- union as the Duchesses of Gloucester 
or of Cumberland were united to their 
respective husbands. She was, indeed, 
mnch higher born than Miss Walpole or 
Miss Luttrell, being daughter of John, 
the celebrated Duke of Argyle, and she 
possessed extraordinary personal beauty. 
At more than seventy years of age, 
when I have been in company with her, 
she preserved the cheerfulness and viva- 
city of youth. 

Cumberland-house, in Pall-Mail (now 
the department of the ordnance), might 
then be considered as the central point 
of elegant amusement in the metropolis. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
after passing some years on the Con- 
tinent, — principally at Avignon, with 
a view to the re-establishment of his 
finances, — on their return to England 
opened their house. A crowd of dis- 
ttngnished persons, male and female, 
filled the apartments once every week. 
That the .duke was a very weak man, 
the circumstances attending his unfortu- 
nate connexion with Lady Grosvenor, 
and his mafriage with Mrs. Horton, 
sufficiently attest. Yet, limited as his 
faculties were, his manner rendered them 
apparently meaner than they would 
otherwise have been esteemed. The 
same remark might be applied to the 
king his brother, who, had he possessed 
the grace of the Prince of Wales, would 
have impressed all who approached him 
with a conviction of his capacity. The 
Duchess of Cumberland, like almost 
every individual of the Lnttrell family, 
by no means wanted talents : but they 
wefe more specious than solid ; better 
cnleolated for show than for use, for cap- 
tivating admiration than for exciting es- 
teem. Her personal charms, allowance 
being made for the injury which they 
had sustained from time, — for in 1780 
•ha was no longer young, -^ felly justi* 
17 



fied the duke*s passion. No woman of 
her time performed the honours of her 
own drawing-room with more affability, 
ease, and dignity. The king held her in 
great alienation, because he believed that 
she lent herself to facilitate, or to gratify, 
the Prince of Wales's inclinations on 
some points beyond the limits of pro- 
priety ; Carlton and Cumberland houses 
communicating behind by the gardens. 
Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, a younger sister 
of the duchess, — their father having 
been raised in the preceding year from 
the rank of an Irish viscount to the dig- 
nity of an earl of the same kingdom, — 
was domiciliated at Cumberland-house. 
She inherited no portion of the duchess's 
beaut^^, elegance, or prudence. Coarse, 
and destitute of softness in her manners, 
wanting principle, and devoured by a 
rage for play, she finally closed her life 
in a manner the most humiliating as 
well as tragical. 

The Luttrelh had succeeded, under 
George the Third, to the character for 
eccentricity enjoyed by the Herveys 
during the two preceding reigns ; of 
which last mentioned family the Dowa- 
ger Viscountess Townsend observed, 
that, ** God had created men, and women, 
and Herveys,^* The present Earl of 
Carhampton, — who, as Colonel Luttrell, 
acted so conspicuous a part half a century 
ago, when he opposed Wilkes at Brent- 
ford, in the memorable contest for Mid- 
dlesex, — still survives, in the possession 
of all his intellectual faculties, though 
advanced beyond his seventieth year. In 
his person, he was rather below than 
above the middle size ; but active, of a 
pleasing figure, and a high spirit; ve- 
rifying the adage of ** Petite mine, et 
grand jeu»** He possessed a mind cast in 
a very original mould, though unculti- 
vated ; and he was an indefatigable votary 
of pleasure. In 181^2, soon after the re- 
strictions imposed by parliament on the 
regent were withdrawn. Lord Carhamp- 
ton lying in an apparently hopeless state, 
at his house in Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square, where he laboured under a dan- 
gerous internal malady, intelligence of 
his decease was prematurely carried to 
Carlton* house. The regent, who was 
at table when the report arrived, lending 
rather too precipitate credit to the in- 
formation, immediately gave away his 
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regiment, the CarabineerSt to one of tfa# 
company, a general officer ; and he lost 
not a moment in kissing his royal high- 
nesses hand, on the appointment. No 
sooner had the report reached Lord Car* 
hampton, than he instantly despatched a 
friend to Pali-Mall, empowered to de- 
liver a message for the prince. In it he 
roost respectfully protested, that far from 
being a dead man, he hoped to surmount 
his present disease ; and therefore hum- 
bly entreated him to dispose of any other 
regiment in the service, except the Ca* 
rabineera. Lord Carhampton humor- 
ously added, that his royal highness 
might rest assured, he would give spe- 
cial directions to his attendants not to 
lose a moment, after it could be ascer- 
tained that he was really dead, itf con- 
veying the news to Carlton-house. 

The residence of the French embas- 
sador at Hyde Park Corner formed, in 
1786, another rallying point of pleasure. 
Ever since the conclusion of peace be- 
tween the two crowns, Count d^Adhemar 
filled that distinguished post, to which 
the friendship of the Duchess de Polig- 
nac and the protection of the queen had 
elevated him. Assuredly he never would 
have been sent by Henry the Fourth to 
James the First ; nor selected by Louis 
the Fourteenth to manage the interests of 
France at the court of Charles the Se- 
cond. The business of the embassy was 
principally conducted by his secretary, 
Barthelemy, who has since performed a 
conspicuous part throughout the French 
revolution. After having been banished 
to the coast of Guiana, he still survives, 
respected under every government to 
which France has been subjected during 
the last five-and-twenly years. I knew 
him intimately ; our acquaintance having 
commenced at Vienna, where he held the 
post of secretary to the Baron de Bre- 
leuil, embassador from Louis the Six- 
teenth to the Empress queen Maria 
Theresa. Barthelemy was a- native of 
Provence, and nephew to the celebrated 
abbe of that name, author of the ** Voy- 
age du Jeune Anacharsis ;*' a work, the 
erudition and ingenuity of which have 
secured its fame to all future time. D'Ad- 
hemar,, in conformity with the manners 
of France, where every^ species of amuse- 
meui is cu&iamary on Sunday evenings, 
opened iiis hiouse weekly on thai night 



throoghooi the whole winter. Abotft tb0 
same time he was attacked by a paralytic 
stroke, while standing in the drawing- 
room at St. James's. Such a disaster 
might naturally have suspended the en- 
tertainments at Hyde Park Corner : but* 
in order to conceal it as much as possible 
from his own court, and to impress the 
world with an idea that the attack could 
be only slight, his house was opened aa 
usual. A faro table being set in one of 
the apartments, the company punted at ii» 
while the embassador lay in an adjoining 
room attended by physicians. I wit- 
nessed the fact. His recovery proving 
merely temporary, the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne replaced him in the following 
year. 

10M — 31«/iWay. — Throughout the 
whole month of May, Burke continued 
to call witnesses, for the purpose of 
proving various allegations of a criminal 
nature against Hastings. He then an- 
nounced that he should commence his 
prosecution with the invasion of the ter- 
ritory of Rohilcund, commonly denomi- 
nated the Rohilla war ; and as soon as 
the house had disposed of the charge, he 
would proceed to the affair of Benares^ 
and rebellion of Cheyt 8ing, One, and 
only one debate of considerable interest 
took place, relative to the correspond- 
ence carried on between Mr. Middle- 
ton, while he was invested with the 
public character of minister at Lucknow, 
and the governor-general ; which epis- 
tolary intercourse, Burke loudly insisted, 
ought to be produced. With that view, 
he moved that Middleton should be exa- 
mined at the bar. But here he was 
again opposed by the master of the rolls. 
** i can only compare the demand,'* ex- 
claimed Kenyon, *^ for the production of 
private papers from an individual crimi- 
nally charged, with the avowed iuteniioa 
of criminating him, to the conduct of the 
Inquisition, where prisoners are put to 
the torture, in order to extort from them 
confessions of guilt. Even the act of 
breaking open Algernon Sydney's pri- 
vate chamber, ransacking his most secret 
manuscripts, and seizing on an unpub- 
lished paper, — which subsequently 
formed the ground of his accusation, 
and ultimately the pretence for his exectt* 
tion, — yet was justifiable, wUen placed 
in comparisoa. with the present ai^mpt* 
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Becaase, in AYgernon Sydney's instance, 
dtn^er to the state was pretended ; 
whereas in this case no soch pretext can 
be allegedt but an individual is to be 
made the instrument of his own convic- 
tion. Where then, I ask, is the man to 
be found who would reflectively do the 
thing which this house is now called on 
to authorize ?*' 

Burke parried so severe an attack with 
the arms of wit, rather than with those 
of reason or of law. " Where," he 
asked, ** was an inference to be drawn 
from his conduct that could be stigma- 
tized as putting the accused to the tor- 
ture? Why," continued he, "do I 
desire to see this correspondence ? Is 
it to pry into the governor-general's 
amours, or to discover how many 
dancing-girls he had at his disposal? 
I do not want to know whether Mr. 
Hastings was afflicted with the malady 
of which Francis the First died, or what 
subjects of personal lamentation he might 
impart to Mr. Middleton. My object is 
to trace his official actions, and, by lay- 
ing open his private instructions to the 
minister at Oude, to prove how he has 
dishonoured the British name, violated 
the British faith, and degraded our 
national character." Pitt, while he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of an attempt 
at compelling the production of papers, 
for the purpose of criminating either 
Hastings or Middleton, softened never- 
theless the asperity of Kenyon's animad- 
versions on Burke's motion. "As to 
the torture of which my learned friend 
has made mention," added he, " it ought 
not to be interpreted literally, and means 
only an endeavour to elicit truth by un- 
fair and illegal methods. Such modes, 
if used to compel from an individual 
written evidence against himself, would 
be as censurable, and as repugnant to 
justice, as personal torture to extort ver- 
bal confession. It is to the court of 
directors that application ought to be 
made for the papers in question, if they 
are of a public nature : for, on the sup- 
position of their being really private, it 
would be highly unconstitutional to call 
[or them in any manner." The latter 
idea was, however, by Fox treated with 
worn. •* All the papers which we de- 
mand," said he, " are those belonging to 
oif to the state, rod to the Eaet India 



Company. If his majesty had called on 
me, wheii no longer secretary of state, 
to deliver op all the papers in my pos^ 
session, must I not have obeyed ? Were 
the case otherwise, the inquisitorial 
powers of this house are paralyzed, and 
no state delinquent can ever be prose- 
cuted to conviction." Pitt's opinion was 
nevertheless finally adopted. 

l8t and 2d June. — At length, after 
a delay of more than four months, Burke 
brought forward the first charge against 
Hastings; namely, the Rohilla war. 
Conscious how vast a responsibility he 
incurred, and how difficult a task he 
undertook, in endeavouring to point the 
indignation of parliament against a man 
who had maintained the authority of 
Great Britain over her possessions in 
the East, under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty, and who had merited 
the acknowledgments of his employers ; 
Burke called to his assistance all the 
resources of his comprehensive and illu- 
minated mind. Nor did he despise 
those adventitious aids, which, by im- 
pressing his audience with a deep sense 
of the awful character of the prosecution 
itself, might awaken and rivet attention 
to his own efforts in the cause of national 
justice. Attracted by curiosity, or 
friendship, or party ; for, even in this 
instance, where party ought to have 
been wholly excluded, it still found en- 
trance ; — a very great concourse of 
members took their seals at the usual 
hour of business. Burke nevertheless 
entreated a pause for a few minutes; 
wishing, he said, that the numbers pre- 
sent might bear a becoming proportion 
to the importance of the matter. Rising 
when he saw that the benches were 
crowded, and every countenance indi- 
cated attention, he began by a solemn 
invocation to British justice, from the 
oppressions of British power. With 
an affecting earnestnesi:, he at the same 
time disclaimed all personal malevo- 
lence. •* My anger," said he, " is not 
a private, but a public resentment. Not 
all the political changes of administration 
which we have witnessed during the last 
five years ; neither summer retirement, 
nor winter occupation, nor the snow 
which nature has plentifully showered 
on my head dnring that period ; -^ none 
of these has had power to cool the anger 
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which as a public roan I feel, but which 
in noy individnal capacity I never have 
nourished for a single instant/' 

After an exordium so well calculated 
to dispose the human heart, as well as 
understanding, for receiving those im- 
pressions which he wished to make on 
both ; he proceeded to attack the gover- 
nor-general 9s a culprit of the first mag- 
nitude and atrocity. Throwing over 
himself, as he well knew how lo do, the 
classic mantle of antiquity, he depictured 
in glowing colours the noble and vener- 
able character which attached to a public 
accuser under the Roman republic, so 
long as a spark of freedom still existed 
among that people. Unable to adduce 
any spontaneous testimony in support of 
the charges that he enumerated, he at- 
tempted to derive from the silence of the 
natives of Hindostan a proof of the 
alleged acts of violence and oppression. 
With great ingenuity he converted this 
negative presumption of innocence into 
an evidence of guilt. '* When I con- 
sider,'' said he, ** though Mr. Hastings 
remained during thirteen years at the 
head of the Bengal government, that no 
one complaint has been yet transmitted 
home against him, I tremble at the enor- 
mous degree of power to which I have 
to contend." The defence recently de- 
livered in by Hastings at the bar, Burke 
stigmatized as only a nominal exciftpa- 
tion, couched in language becoming an 
innocent and calumniated person, un- 
justly accused of heinous offences. No 
doubt there was to be traced in Hastings's 
manner, tone, and spirit on that occa- 
sion, as well as in the paper itself, some- 
thing which justified Burke's comment, 
and which seemed to say, '* I am not 
properly amenable to this t||bunal before 
which I am summoned, ^y masters 
are the East India Company, not the 
house of commons. I have been ap- 
proved by my employers ; what has 
parliament to do with m^F" It must 
indeed be accounted among the causes 
which eminently conduced to produce 
Hastings's impeachment, that he always 
appeared to consider the court of direc- 
tors, or of proprietors, the only arbiters 
of his honour and fortune. To kings 
and to ministers he next extended his 
views ; while he overlooked, or pro- 
voked, an individnal who» though desti- 



tute of political power, and only sup 
ported by the prodigious energies of hit 
mind, could nevertheless arrest a bqc* 
cessful governor-general of India on his 
return to England, load him with acca- 
sations, drag him before the honse of 
peers, tie up his property, restrain his li* 
berty, marshall the most resplendent ta- 
lents of the country in array against bim, 
and detain him, during successive years, 
in painful anxiety, under imputations of 
every description, notwithstanding his 
final acquittal. 

Burke, having made these personal ob- 
servations, then entered on the subject of 
the Rohilla war itself; which measure 
he held up to abhorrence, as an act of 
systematic violence, plunder, and wanton 
aggression, terminating in the extermina- 
tion of the native inhabitants. A discus- 
sion ensued, which occupied two whole 
nights ; the adjourned debate on the^Srsl 
of June not being finished till near eight 
in the morning of the third. Many in- 
dividuals spoke on each side ; but Pitt 
was not found among the number. Har- 
dinge, in a speech of great length, admi- 
rably arranged and well digested, re- 
peated all his preceding opinions. Hav- 
ing professed his conviction that an ex- 
ample was due to the national hononr, 
ample proof of the facts charged by 
Burke having been laid before the boose ; 
he strongly adjured that assembly, as the 
great inquest of the realm, to^ put Has- 
tings upon his account. *' I am far from 
asserting," added he, '* that the laie g-o- 
vernor- genera] if impeached, will ever 
be convicted ; but should he be tried and 
acquitted, yet an example will have been 
made in his person. If, on the other 
hand, he is now screened, the disgrace 
of such a measure will cling, like a 
poisoned shirt, to the British name and 
government for ages. It will survive the 
parties of the day, and form a lasting re- 
proach to the country." On the com- 
position denominated ** Hastings's de- 
fence," Hardinge was, if possible, even 
more severe than Burke. " I see in it," 
said he, *' a perfect character, drawn by 
the colprit himself; and that character is 
his own. Conscious triumph in the 
ability and success of all his measniea 
pervades every sentence. He depiotorea 
the various elasses of men througbosl 
Hiadostaoi naiives or Euiopeane/ at 
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equally impressed wtdi a sort of super- 
stiiious faith in his genius and fortune. 
If we judge of his administration by the 
picture which he has here presented o( 
himself, not a crime remains. Ail is ta- 
lent, conducted by wisdom and merit.'* 
So deep was the impression made by 
Hardinge'a speech, that when he con- 
claded it at three o'clock in the morning, 
a general cry for adjournment arising, 
Piu, though he declared his readiness to 
postpone the consideration of the subject 
to another evening, yet submitted, whe*- 
ther, if any of the numerous members 
whom he sa^ eager to speak might be 
desirous of replying instantly to parti* 
cular points of the very able discourse 
just pronounced, permission ought not to 
be granted them for so doing before the 
bouse should adjourn. He could not 
express more unambiguously his high 
opinion of the effect produced by Har- 
dJDge's attack of Hastings. 

If, however, that distinguished person 
found severe assailants, he likewise met 
with advocates of equal ability. Lord 
Mnlgrare, during the first discussion, 
andiMr. William Grenyille, in the course 
of the second, each undertook from the 
treasury bench his justification. Fox 
having called on Dondas to come for- 
ward, and either to condemn the Kohiila 
war, as he had done in 1782, when 
chairman of the secret committee^ or at 
once to erase from the journals the 
resolution then moved and carried by 
him, which Fox declared to be the only 
mode of avoiding the recorded stigma of 
shameful inconsistency. ** I admit," 
replied Dundas, '' that these animadver- 
sions seem to be warranted by my con- 
duct in 1782. But, though I then moved 
for Mr. Hastings's recall, I did it solely 
on grounds of expediency, and not with 
the slightest intention of instituting 
against him a criminal proceeding." — - 
'*l will nevertheless acknowledge," 
sdded he, ** that I neither concur with 
my two friends, members of the board 
of control, in the justice or in the policy 
of the Rohilla war. It must, however, 
he recollected, that since that period Mr. 
Hastings has been appointed, by act of 
parliament, governor-general of Bengal, 
i consider his appointment as a tacit, if 
not an avowed pardon. He has subse- 
queoily rendered the most splendid ser- 
17* 



vices to his country. Att inpeachmenl 
therefore, at this distance of time, would 
produce consequences far more injurious 
to our national interests in the East, than 
any advantage could compensate, to be 
derived from making him an example of 
parliamentary punishment." It seems inn 
possible to dispute the truth, or to deny the 
solidity, of Dundas's reasoning, as ap- 
plied to the Rohilla war. To have po* 
nished Hastings for that measure, after 
it had been virtually approved, or at least 
obliterated, by his nomination to the 
office of governor-general; would have 
been to imitate the most odious act of 
the base and odious reign of the first of 
the Stuarts : -^ I mean, the attainder and 
condemnation of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

If the allusions made to Lord Clive 
by Hardinge, on a former debate, were 
severe. Lord North's present line of ac- 
tion gave rise to observations not less 
pointed ; Hastings having been three 
times named by parliament, governor- 
general of Bengal, after the termination 
of the Rohilla war, between 1774 and 
1781, while that nobleman continued 
at the head of his majesty's councils* 
How, therefore, could he now join in 
impeaching a man whose measures he 
must have ministerially approved ? Yet, 
as Lord North attended in his place, and 
took his seat near Burke, it was evident 
that he intended to support the charge. 
Such a conduct seemed much more lia- 
ble to the imputation of inconsistency, 
than the contradiction of which Dundas 
was accused by Fox. Lord North be- 
came in fact the mark at which the prin- 
cipal blows were aimed, not only from 
the treasury bench, but from other quar- 
ters. ** What opinion," exclaimed 
Fowls, ** must this assembly form of a 
minister, who could not have been igno- 
rant that Mr. Hastings was accused by 
the members of the supreme council, his 
colieafi^ues, with the whole culpability of 
the Rohilla war, and yet continued to 
maintain him in his high employment?" 
The Earl of Mornington, then member 
for an obscure borough on the confines 
of Cornwall, belonging to the Percy 
family ; and who did not foresee thai 
before the century closed, he should be* 
himself, one of Hastings's suecessors ia 
the supreme government of India ; first 
presented himself, I believe, on that day* 
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to the Dotiee of the house. He, as well 
a< the maHter of the rolls, attacked Lord 
North with great asperity. E?en Har- 
dinge admitted that, ''though every 
other individual present should join 
against Hastings, the nohle lord in the 
blue ribband must vote for his acquittal 
on the actual charge." Under this accu« 
mulated load of censure, Lord North 
rose repeatedly, in exculpation or expla- 
nation of his conduct, which he justified 
on plausible, if not on solid grounds. 
He protested that he had ever con- 
demned the Rohilla war, and had made 
every effort, as soon as the intelligence 
reached him, to procure, by means of 
the court of directors, the recall of Has- 
tings :— efforts, which, he said, were 
rendered abortive by the court of East 
India Proprietors, who continued the 
governor-general in his high situation. 
Satisfactory as these reasons might how- 
ever be esteemed, Lord North did not 
trust to their solidity. He withdrew be- 
fore the question was put from the chair ; 
probably considering it to be more de- 
corous, though he might lend his sane* 
tion to the prosecution of Hastings, not 
to vote against him in person. 

The division, clamorously demanded 
from every part of the house, at length 
took place ; when only sixty-seven per- 
sons were found to support Burke's mo- 
tion^ declaring that *' there was ground 
for charging Warren Hastings with high 
crimes and misdemeanors on the matter 
of the Rohilla war." One hundred and 
nineteen votes negatived the proposition. 
I formed one of that majority. The 
aggregate number did not exceed a third 
part of the whole house of commons, as 
then constituted. It was therefore evident 
Ihat near 370 members, out of 558, de- 
clined to vote on the question. Great 
exultation was expressed by Hastings's 
friends, at the result of this first charge ; 
and various members of the opposite 
party avowed, that if the event of the 
next article, which respected the treat- 
ment of Cheyt Sing, should prove simi- 
lar to the present, Burke still intended 
to bring forward one other charge ; 
namely, the Begums or Princesses of 
(hide. But they added, that if it should 
be likewise negatived, he was determined 
to throw up the prosecution ; leaving 



he denominalied it, Uio disgraee, of qussh* 
ing the impeachment. Sanguine expec* 
tations were entertained by many of the 
late governor-general's supporters, that 
the whole business would speedily ter* 
minate triumphantly for him. And it 
being well known that his majesty con- 
sidered him as one of the most able and 
meritorious subjects in his dominioDS« 
Hastings's elevation to the British peer* 
age was anticipated with a sort of cer- 
tainty, whenever his acquittal should be 
pronounced by the house of commons* 
It was even predicted, as an imminent 
event, within the walls of that assenably. 
Roger Wilbraham, who had been re- 
cently chosen member for Helston, when 
he seconded Burke's motion relative to 
the Rohilla war, having contumeliously 
descanted on Hastings's recognized talents 
of conciliation, instanced three indivi- 
duals; namely. Sir Elijah Impey, Major 
Scott, and Mr. Dundas; all whom he 
had found means to convert from enemies 
into friends. Wilbraham subjoined, 
** The honourable goveinor will, I make 
no question, give ample proof of his 
conciliatory talents in the house of peers." 
Such, indeed, was the opinion gene* 
rally received throughout the metropolis 
and the country, during the first days of 
June. 

We must, nevertheless, allow that 
this supposition reposed on very doubt- 
ful or precarious foundations. Pitt, it 
was true, had voted for Mr. Hastings's 
acquittal on the late charge ; but he had 
not spoken in defence of the Rohilla 
war. Maintaining throughout both de- 
bates a pertinacious silence, he contented 
himself ** pedibus ire in senteniiam^'^ 
like an obscure member of parliament. 
This line of conduct sufficiently indicated 
how far he was from thoroughly approv- 
ing Hastings's attack of Rohilcund. Nor 
did Dundas hold out more reason to 
expect any systematic support from him, 
in the progress of the prosecution. He 
had indeed spoken^ as well as divided 
sgainat Burke ; but, though he thought 
that the governor-general ought not to be 
impeached for a measure undertaken so 
many years antecedent to the accusation, 
yet he maintained his original condem- 
nation of the act itself. Mr. Wiliiau 
Grcuvilie defiended both the war, and 
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dose cottnexioDfl of comahguinity with 
the chancellor of the exchequer, ail lent 
weight to his opinions. He had, how* 
erer andergone a very severe personal 
reprehension from Fox, for ** the dan* 
geroos and relaxed maxims of corrupt 
morality, which he used as arguments in 
defence of Hastings.'' '* I am concerned 
to hear such doctrines,*' exclaimed Fox, 
*^ fall from such a person: — doctrines 
most inauspicious to the country, if, as 
his rank and abilities highly entitle him 
to expect, he should at some future time 
become, himself, first minister." 

This hypothetical prediction was 
accomplished twenty years afterwards, 
in 1806, when, on Pitt's decease, Mr. 
Grenville, already created a peer, was 
placed at the head of the treasury ; Fox 
accepting the office of secretary for fo- 
reign affairs, in the same administration. 
Jenkinson, likewine, defended the Ro- 
hilla war, and warmly supported Has- 
tings. Some years earlier, his personal 
ioterposition would have materially 
affected the division. But those times 
DO longer existed, when in every part 
of the house were found the king^s 
friends. The very race had almost be- 
come extinct, and another class of men, 
the minister's friends ^ supplied their 
place* Pitt, master of a decided major- 
ity in parliament, idolized without doors, 
not embarrassed with an unpopular war, 
like Lord North ; and having only to 
contend against a party which had lost 
the affection of the country ; lay under 
no necessity of consulting the royal 
wishes, or of sacrificing to them his 
own principles, inclinations, or convic- 
tions. He might dictate his pleasure 
at St. James's. For, to whom could 
the king, if displeased, have recourse ? 
The Marquis of Lansdown would not 
have ventured to accept the reins of go- 
vernment, nor did he possess the means 
of retaining them during a single month, 
in opposition to Pitt. Never was any 
minister more powerful, nor more inde- 
pendent of the crown, than Pitt in the 
year 1788 ! 

13IA June. -— No sooner had the house 
of commonii met, subsequent to the 
Whitsuntide recess, than Fox brought 
forward the second article of impeach- 
ment ; namely, Hastings's treatment of 
CliByt Stngt Zemindar or Prince of the 



province of Benares. The attendance 
fell litile short of the numbers present at 
the agitation of the Rohilla war ; great 
and general anxiety pervading the as- 
sembly, occasioned by their ignorance of 
the part which Pitt meditated to take in 
the discussion. I am indeed of opinion 
that, with the single exception of Dundas, 
not an individual on the treasury bench 
knew, at the moment when the debate 
began, what sentiments the chancellor of 
the exchequer would deliver on the oc- 
casion. Fox, with his usual ability, stated 
the charge ; consisting principally in the 
severe, arbitrary, and exorbitant peconi* 
ary fine extorted by Hastings from the 
Rajah. This fact he detailed with great 
animation, pointing the indignation of hie 
audience against so tyrannical a measure ; 
and demanding whether they chose to 
become the avengers of the oppressed, 
or the accomplices of the tyrant ? For 
the recent vole respecting the Rohilla 
war, he admitted there might be some 
pretext, drawn from the length of time 
which had elapsed since its commission. 
None could be pleaded on the present 
occasion. The facts were undeniable 
and atrocious. From the decision of that 
evening, France and Earope would learn 
what system of government was hence- 
forward to be adopted in the East ; and 
whether, upon full proof of guilt, a Bri- 
tish house of commons possessed suffi- 
cient virtue to punish the author of such 
enormities. 

Pitt rose very soon after Fox con- 
cluded ; and, though I deeply lamented 
the line of action embraced by the first 
minister on that evening, yet scarcely 
ever did I find greater reason to admire 
the range of his faculties, the lucid order 
of his ideas, or the facility, plenitude, 
and grace of his elocution. After la- 
menting that his doty imperiously pre- 
vented him from obeying the impulse of 
his inclination, by absenting himself al- 
together from the present proceedings ; — • 
" for," continued he, " I feel the utmost 
difficulty, as well as repugnance, to de* 
cide on judicial questions connected with 
Asiatic principles and habits, under the 
impression of feelings and opinions im- 
bibed, as well as matured, under the 
British constitution ;" •— yet, he said, he 
had endeavoured to make himself master 
of the case. In the progress of his speech^ 
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he laid open the whole system of feudal 
tenures, together with the nature of mili- 
tary and civil subordination, as recog- 
nized throughout Hindostan ; the obliga- 
tions imposed by it, and the extent of 
power vested in the supreme ruler or 
sovereign. Reasoning from these as* 
sumptions, all which he brought to the 
touch-stone of history, he satisfactorily 
demonstrated that Hastings possessed the 
right to call on Cheyt Sing for aid, both 
pecuniary, and in men. It was an equally 
incontestable fact, that the governor-ge- 
neral became justified in imposing a fine 
upon any refractory or disloyal feudatory. 
Pitt showed that the contumacy, fol- 
lowed by the rebellion of the rajah, 
clearly subjected him to deposition. As 
he proceeded, he neither spared the se- 
verest reflections on the individuals en- 
gaged in the prosecution ; nor did he fail 
in paying the highest encomiums to the 
firmness, decision, and vast resources of 
mind displayed by Hastings, under cir- 
cumstances the mo»>t critical. The com- 
ments which he made on Fox, as well as 
on Burke, for the arts of misrepresenta- 
tion to which they condescended, in 
order to prejudice the object of their 
attack, were strongly pointed. But on 
Francis, who had seconded the motion, 
he launched his bitterest animadversions ; 
not hesitating to stigmatize certain parts 
of his conduct, while acting as a member 
of the supreme council, with the epithet 
of malignant, and of a nature impugning 
the rectitude of his character. 

After bearing such distinguished tes* 
timony to Hastings's public merits, and 
rebrobaling the line of action embraced 
by his accusers ; after proving the right 
inherent in the Bengal government to 
fine a contumacious Zemindar, and show- 
ing that he had merited punishment ; it 
seemed necessarily to follow that the 
late governor-general must be pronounced 
innocent. But the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, disappointing, I believe, equally 
the expectations of his friends and of his 
opponents, declared that, however com- 
mendable Hastings's motives might be, 
yet *' the fine imposed on Cheyt Sing 
was exorbitant, unjust, and tyrannical." 
" 1 therefore," continued he, ** shall agree 
to the motion before the house. But 1 
confine myself solely to the exorbitancy 
of the fine, approving every preceding 



as well as subsequent part of Mr. Has- 
I tings*s conduct, throughout the whole 
transaction.'* The astonishment pro'^ 
duced by so unexpected a declaration, it 
would be difficult adequately to describe. 
Various persons rose to express their 
concern at Pitt's condemnation of the 
governor-general. Only one individual 
spoke in its commendation. Lord Mul« 
grave, and Mr. Wiiiiam Grenvilie, who 
were both seated near the minister on 
the treasury bench, successively protest- 
ed, that whatever concern it occasioned 
them to difier with him, yet, as honest 
men, they could not think Hastings de- 
serving of impeachment, nor could con- 
cur in the retoiution. Even the attor^ 
ney-genera] (Arden), with more inde- 
pendence of mind than I believed him to 
possess ; and though indebted to Pitt's 
friendship, far more than to his own 
legal ability, for every step which he had 
made towards the great dignities of the 
law ; quitted him on this occasion. He 
justified his intended vote in a few manly 
words. Major Scott deplored the minis- 
terial declaration, as forming a hard re- 
turn for the meritorious exertions of a 
great functionary placed in a post of ex- 
treme danger ; whose transcendent ser- 
vices, while Pitt acknowledged, he now 
abandoned to his enemies, on account 
of the quantum of a fine levied, not 
from any corrupt motive, but for the 
public service, in a moment of distress. 
Dempster himself, one of the most con- 
scientious men who ever sate in parlia- 
ment, elevated above all party views, and 
proverbial for candour, expressed similar 
convictions. »* Mr. Hastings," observed 
he, ^* has been the saviour of our pos- 
sessions in the East ; and if he merits 
impeachment for any act of his whole 
life, it is for having been so weak a man 
as to return to this country with a very 
limited fortune." 

I said that only one member of the as- 
sembly rose to applaud Pitt's speech, 
and the sentiments which it expressed ; 
but that member was Powis. After 
lavishing many encomiums on the spirit 
which characterized it, he added, sarcas- 
tically, his lamentations at perceiving 
that the chancellor of the exchequer was 
deserted by his friends. «* Two of the 
ministers for India," eontinued Powi«« 
'^ have not only held doctrines altogedier 
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repifotnt to tficse profeMed by the 
bead of the adminiBtratton, but have vrr« 
toaUy maintained that political expedi- 
eacy aaoctions iojustice : — a principle 
to which I never can assent." Irritated 
at these animadversions, Lord Malgrave 
exclaimed, that ** the minister seated 
near him would be wholly unfit to con* 
duct the affairs of this country for a sin- 
gle day, if, when a question such as the 
present was agitated, where the house 
acted as accusers, and in some measure 
as judges, he could expect his friends to 
sacrifice their opinions." Nor did Mr. 
Granville acquiesce in Powis's reflec- 
tions without severely retorting on him ; 
denying at the same time, as Lord Mul- 
grave had previously done, his having 
ever asserted that injustice could derive 
a sanction from political expediency. 
Pitt now interposed. *' I lament," said 
he, " that any difTerence of opinion 
should have arisen between my friends 
and me : but it is an honourable diflfer- 
ence ; not upon a principle ; only on the 
application of a principle. / think the 
fine of five hundred thousand pounds im« 
posed by the governor-general on Cheyt 
Sing most exorbitant. My honourable 
and noble friends think otherwise." 
Here the debate closed, though at an 
early hour ; the part taken by the mi- 
nister leaving no hope from protracting 
the discussion, nor any.doubt whatever 
as to the final issue on the division. In 
fact, the question being called for, se- 
venty-nine members, of whom I was one, 
acquitted Hastings ; while precisely the 
•ame nnmerical majority which support- 
ed him on the first charge, declared him 
culpable on the second ; namely, one 
hoadred and nineteen. The aggregate 
numbers on both occasions differed only 
twelve, all of whom were taken from 
ministerial ranks, and thrown into the 
opposite scale. On the other hand, as 
Burke's friends did not exceed sixty- 
aeven on the division relative to the 
Rohilla war, we must admit that full 
fifty individuals followed Pitt without 
hesitation. Dundas never opened his 
lips during the whole evening ; but he 
took eare to vote with his principal. 

That fifty, or even a hundred persons, 
should have supported the chancellor of 
the ezehequer on a measure of state, 
vithoQt nieely weighing its merits, can 



excite no surprise. Every first minister 
of England must be able to rely on such 
a phalanx, who ask no questions. Such 
is necessarily the genius of our govern- 
ment and constitution, in practice, though 
not in theory. But, in a case where 
ministerial feelings or interests could 
have no place, and on which the house 
assumed a juridical character, more se- 
vere scruples might have directed their 
voles. These reflections derive strength, 
if we consider that the far greater num- 
ber of those who divided wiih Pitt were 
men of high birth and independent for- 
tunes, though not, it may be thought, of 
independent minds : — for it will scarce- 
ly be maintained, that they could con- 
scientiously acquit Hastings on the Ro- 
hilla question, and yet impeach him 
on the charge relative to Cheyt Sing. 
The fact very forcibly proves how great 
an influence Pitt exercised over his par- 
liamentary adherents. No minister in 
our time has equalled him in his empire 
over the individuals who followed his 
fortune. I do not except from the force 
of the remark even the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry himself. In the course of a 
short conversation which succeeded the 
division, carried on across the table, 
Burke observed with more than his 
usual complacency, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had accused his want 
of diligence in carrying on the prosecu^ 
tion, and found fault with his charges. 
** But," concluded Burke, ** as he has 
given me his vote this evening, I am 
satisfied to take one along with the 
other." Instead of a peerage, a place 
in the privy council, and a seat at the 
East India Board, Hastings beheld now 
before him the probable prospect of 
an impeachment, with its train of vexa- 
tions, delays, and expenses. Incon- 
sistency, heightened by political ingrati- 
tude, were imputed to Pitt. Enmity 
and rivality were attributed to Dundas, 
who, as the public believed, dreaded 
Hastings's presence and ability at the 
board of control. 

I4th — I6th June, — An incident of a 
singular nature took place at this time, 
and which, as connected with the late 
governor-general, occasioned very malig* 
nant comments, The Soubah of the 
Deckan, Nizam Ally Cawn, one of the 
moat powerful princes of Hindosun^ 
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impelled, as he asserted, by a spontane- 
ous sentiment of regard or veneration 
for the King of Greai Britain, transmitted 
to Calcutta a diamond of great size and 
value, which he wished the governor- 
general to present to his majesty. But 
Hastings having quitted the Cianges 
previous to its arrival in Bengal, the 
packet containing the bulse was for- 
warded to him ; and, in consequence of 
various accidents, did not reach him be- 
fore the 2d day of June, the evening 
on which he was acquitted upon the 
charge of the Kohilla war. A chain of 
circumstances wholly casual delayed 
its presentation to the sovereign till 
the 14th of the same month, the day 
subsequent to the decision on the busi- 
ness of Chey t Sing ; when Lord Sydney, 
as president of the East India Board, 
delivered the packet, together with a 
letter from the Nizam, to the king. Has- 
tings himself witnessed its presentation 
at the levee, having sent the diamond, 
through the intervention of Major Scott, 
to Lord Sydney. Two days afterwards, 
it being agitated in the house of commons 
to postpone the further consideration of 
the charges against Hastings till the en- 
suing session, Major JScott strongly ob- 
jected to a single hour's delay. He 
even protested that the fate of India, and 
of the British empire in the East, might 
depend, as he believed, on terminating 
the present prosecution before the proro- 
gation of parliament should take place. 
To these denunciations he added some 
dark and undefined expressions of alarm 
at the intelligence recently received from 
Calcutta; which he represented to be of 
a description involving the interests, if 
not the future existence, of the East India 
Company. 

16^/i — ^ 26th June, — Whatever appre- 
hension such language might be calgu* 
lated to excite, no attempt was made 
at the time to enquire into its nature ; 
but, the subject being renewed on the 
2l8t of June, Sheridan, alluding to it, 
observed, that if Major Scott really 
knew of any disastrous information 
from India, he ought to state it to the 
house. •• For my own part," continued 
he, ** I have made every enquiry in my 
power, with a view to learn whether 
any extraordinary news has been re- 
cently brought 'over from the East. 



But I can leaf n nothing extraoidraaryy 
except the receipt of an extraordinary 
large diamond, asserted to have been 
sent to Mr. Hastings, and presented to 
his majesty at an extraordinary and cri- 
tical period of- time. It is likewise 
extraordinary, that the individual se- 
lected for the purpose of presenting thia 
diamond should be Mr. Hastings." 
Scott, taken by surprise, made no im- 
mediate reply. As soon, however, aa 
he had collected the proper documents 
for repelling an insinuation so personal 
to Hastings, and which seemed even 
to go still higher, he took occasion to 
allude to it, while addressing the house 
on the debts and revenues of India. 
** An honourable gentleman*' said the 
major, ** has mentioned the presentation 
to his majesty of an extraordinary dia- 
mond, at an extraordinary period of time. 
I dare say he did it without serious in- 
tention ; but as every circumstance at- 
tending the transaction has been infa- 
mously misrepresented, I trust I shall 
be permitted to rescue my own cha- 
racter, no less than that of Mr. Hastings, 
from such calumnious reilections." 
He then minutely detailed every fact 
relative to the diamond, producing letters 
or papers in proof of each separate as- 
sertion. Having finished his narration, 
he subjoined, ** I do not comprehend 
what inferences can be drawn from the 
whole business, derogatory either to Mr. 
Hastings's honour, or to that of any 
other person. I delivered the letter and 
the bulse publicly to one of his ma- 
jesty's secretaries of state. Whether 
the bulse did or did not contain a valua- 
ble diamond, I most solemnly declare I 
am ignorant. Nor can any man sup- 
pose that, however valuable such a pre- 
sent might intrinsically be, it could form 
an object of the least consequence to the 
great personage in question." The de- 
bate continued for a considerable time 
subsequent to this explanation ; but 
neither Fox nor Sheridan, though, each 
rose to address the house, adverted to 
it in their speeches. Newspapers and 
print-shops formed the channels through 
which the enemies of Hastings gener- 
ally transmitted their accusations or in- 
sinuations over the kingdom. 

With the decision on the charge rela- 
tive to Cheyt Singt terminated the pro* 
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eeedniga carried OS kgainst^Hnrtings dai> 
ing the session. Burke professed, in- 
deed, his readiness to proceed, though 
he stated his apprehensions that, at so 
advanced a period of the year, it would 
be found impracticable to procure an ade- 
quate attendance. If, however, the house 
should be of an opposite opinion, he 
said, he was prepared, with the least 
practicable delay, to bring forward the 
next article, which regarded the Prin- 
cessee of Oude. Fox expressing him- 
self a warm advocate for despatch, and 
Pitt not opposing it ; while Major Scott 
represented the injustice and cruelty of 
procrastinating the prosecution ; Mr. 
Hamilton (subsequently more known as 
Marquis of Abercorn) gave notice that 
he would move for a call of the house. 
He did so, a few days afterwards, decla- 
ring that he was solely impelled by his 
feelings for an accused and persecuted 
individual, to invoke their justice on the 
present occasion. He testified some sur- 
prise at not finding Fox in his place, 
from whom he had expected personal 
support ; deplored the hard fate of a man 
who, after having devoted his life to one 
of the greatest offices which could be 
held by a subject, which he had executed 
so meritoriously, found only accusation 
on returning home; and concluded by 
making the motion for a call. Sheridan 
immediately rising, denied that his absent 
friend had ever professed a wish for con- 
tinuing the prosecution during the pre- 
sent session, unless an attendance could 
be procured becoming its gravity and im- 
portance. In language equally forcible 
as persuasive, he pointed out the impu- 
tations to which the house would be sub- 
jected, if, when hardly more than one 
hundred and twenty members could pro- 
bably be brought to divide on any of the 
remaining articles, they should still per- 
sist. These reasons perfectly convinced 
the great majority of the house, thougli 
they failed in producing the same efiect 
on Mr. Hamilton. 

Sheridan having fully argued the 
question of the call, then addressed him- 
self peceunally to that gentleman. ** He 
hae denominated Mr. Hastings/' said 
Sheridan^ '*an accuaed and persecuted 
roan. Is such language either decent in 
itself, or Co be endured within these 
«aU«? That Mr. Hastings is an .ac-* 



cused man, I admit : but How is he a 

persecuted man ? I will not, however, 
endeavour to prove that he is not perse- 
cuted ; because if allusion is intended to 
the recent vote on the charge relating to 
Gheyt Sing, the honourable member sits 
oA the same bench with several of Mr. 
Hastings's persecutors, who know much 
better how to justify their conduct than 
it would become me to attempt to do it 
for them." Hamilton, ardently attached 
as he was to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, yet possessed great indepen- 
dence of mind, joined with a haughty i 
infiexibility of character. Deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of Hastings's ser- 
vices to the state, he disdained to follow 
the crowd of ministerial dependants who 
alternately acquitted or condemned him, 
as their leader dictated. Even the speech 
pronounced by Pitt on the same evening, 
which admitted the impossibility of en- 
forcing the proposed call, and concurred 
with Sheridan in advising to postpone all 
further proceedings, made no impression 
on Hamilton. Rising at the close of the 
debate, and addressing himself first to 
Sheridan, •* It has been proposed to me," 
said he, ** to explain away the word 
persecuted, I do not mean to assert that 
the house of commons persecutes Mr. 
Hastings. This house, I well know, 
persecutes no individual. But the acri- 
monious language used respecting him 
within these walls, I denominate per* 
secutiony Then turning towards Pitt, 
who was seated at a very .inconsiderable 
distance from him, he added, '* I enter- 
tain little doubt that I shall find myself 
this evehing in a minority. Nevertheless, 
I will divide the house on my motion.^* 
Only thirty persons were found to sustain 
it, while ninety-nine voted for suspending 
the prosecution. Thus terminated the 
proceedings against Hastings during the 
session of 1786 ; and with them may be 
said to have terminated the session itself, 
though his majesty did not immediately 
prorogue the parliament. 

July, — - If we would name two indi- 
viduals who, more than any others of 
their countrymen (unless we except 
Lord Heathfield), contributed to shed a 
portion of the glory over the calamitous 
period of George the Third's reign which 
intervened from 1775 to 1783, during- 
the prosecution of the American war. 
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we flhoidd setect Hstftingt and Rodaey. 
The one preserved our empire in the 
East, while the other triumphantly res* 
cued Jamaica from the attack of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. 
We may, however, almost defy antiquity 
to produce more t^ignal instances of na- 
tional ingratitude or neglect than were 
exhibited in their persons. Hastings, 
recalled by the court of directors as early 
as the year 1782, in consequence of a 
vote of the house of commons, was only 
continued in his high employment by 
^ the efforts of the court of proprietors. 
Rodney was superseded, nearly at the 
same time, in the moment of victory, by 
a secretary of state, who did not hesitate 
to send out as his successor an admiral 
unknown by distinguished service ; and 
to whom the secretary was indebted for 
money lost at the gaming-table, as com- 
mon fame reported, without receiving 
any contradiction. The former, instead 
of a peerage, met an impeachment, and 
was not even placed in the privy council 
tUl he had passed his eightieth year. A 
peerage of the lowest gradation was ra- 
ther extorted from, than conferred by, 
the Rockingham administration, on the 
latter. Neither the one nor the other 
attained to affluence. The governor- 
general's best, if not only support, was 
derived from the annuity granted him 
by the East India proprietors. The ad- 
miral subsisted principally, if not en- 
tirely, on his pension, and his naval pay ; 
both which constituted an inadequate 
provision for a man encumbered with a 
numerous family. To Aim, the cap- 
ture of St. Eustatius proved only \ fruit- 
ful source of litigation, vexation, and 
loss. At this very time, one of the many 
prize causes which by appeal were car- 
ried before the privy council, on the 
part of the owners of property seized 
at St. Eustatius, was determined against 
him, to the amount of at least fifteen 
thousand pounds, including damages and 
costs. In 1786, Lord Rodney, then 
verging towards seventy, resided in a 
hired house at Knightsbridge, where I 
have participated his dinner, which was 
viery far from splendid. He survived 
till May, 1792. His dissolution was 
sudden, be having retired to rest in his 
usual health, at his bduse in Hanover- 
square, witliottt any symptom that indi- 



cated appvoaehing death; but, aboat 
two or three in the morning, he rang* his 
bell. A black servant, who had attended 
on him many years witli equal aSectioa 
and fidelity, instantly repaired to his bed- 
side ; and finding bim almost Benselesa* 
ran to procure medical aaststance. Be- 
fore however any aid arrived, he had 
expired* 

Jenkinson was more fortunate, or ra- 
ther, he was wiser, than either Hastings 
or Rodney. Scarcely bad parliament 
been prorogued, when he attained the 
great object of his ambition, the British 
peerage, without passing, as was then 
common, through the intermediate stage 
of an Irish title. A few weeks afterwa^b^ 
he was made chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. At the same time, a new board 
of trade being constituted, Pitt placed 
Lord Hawkesbury at its head, as presi- 
dent. So many marks of royal and ministe- 
rial favour had been earned by five-and- 
twenty years of public service, aided by 
eminent and solid, though not brilliant 
talents ^ by unremitting labour, patience, 
and a variety of atuinments, all princi- 
pally directed to one point. Scarcely 
any subject, during the course of George 
the Third's long reign, has supported a 
heavier load of unpopularity than Jen- 
kinson. Lord North, it is true, when 
called on repeatedly in the honse of 
commons, declared that all the assertions 
of secret influence were unfounded ; or 
at least, that he never had discovered 
any such concealed agency lurking behind 
the throne. Some of the last words 
which Jenkinson himself ever uttered in 
the same assembly, constituted a peremp* 
tory denial of the imputation. I was 
present on the occasion. It took place 
during the course of the second debate on 
the Rohilla war, early in June, 1786, 
only a short time before he went op 
to the house of peers. In the protrress 
of the investigation, Jenkinson, who had 
spoken in defence of Hastings, was 
attacked both by Fox- and Sheridan. 
They, availing themselves of the term 
influmce^ which he had inadvertently 
used, accused him of having been, in 
his own person, the depositary of an 
unconstitutional power of that natore* 
He instantly rose, and, in animated but 
temperate language, repelled the acoosa- 
tioD. •' I treat it/* said he* '* as I hafo 
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vnironnly considered all the vulgar allu- 
sions of the same description levelled at 
me, with indifference and contempt. 
And I defy any man living to prove that 
either within, or without these walls, I 
have ever exerted undue or improper in- 
fluence." No reply was made to this 
pointed declaration ; but conviction did 
not follow it, the charge not admitting of 
proof, and resting on general belief. 
That during many years he enjoyed 
more of the royal confidence than any 
other subject, it seems difficult to aoubt. 
Nor did he disclaim it ; only protesting 
that he never had exercised any undue 
or improper influence over his sove- 
reign's mind. 

On his elevation to the peerage, he 
assumed for his motto, 

*« Palma, non sine puWere ;" 

which words his enemies translated, 

«* Thifl is the reward of my dirty work." 

Dean Swift had in a similar manner 
Tendered Que.en Anne's device of ** Sem- 
per eadem," by the words, •* Worse and 
worse." The authors of the '* Rolliad," 
who had satirized Jenkinson while a 
commoner, did not leave him in repose 
aHer he had reached the house of lords. 
They published " a congratulatory ode" 
on his creation, parodied from Horace's 

« Qnem vinim, ant heroa ;" 

in which poem, describing his admission 
among the peers, it is asserted that he 
will *• slavish doctrines spread :" 

« As some ill-omen'd baleful yew, 
That sheds around a poisonous dew, 
And 9kahes iU rueful head.*' 

Nor did they omit to mention the " mys- 
terious diamonds," presented with a view 
••to check the impending vote." Lord 
Hawkesbury, though during his whole 
IHe he never sate in cabinet, yet enjoyed 
as much consideration as any member 
of the administration, if we except Pitt. 
Unquestionably the king not only ap- 
proved, but contributed to his being ere- 
aled a baron. Whether his majesty 
wished him to be raised to the dignity of 
18 



an early an event which took place about 
ten years later, is not equally clear. 

During the four or five concluding 
years of his life, he retired from the 
world, and from public affairs in a great 
measure, enjoying the uncommon felicity 
to behold his eldest son placed in the 
high office of secretary of state, as well 
as lord warden of the Cinque Ports ; and 
advancing with slow, but steady pace, to 
the head of the treasury. Neither the 
first Lord Holland, nor the great Earl of 
Chatham, witnessed the political eleva- 
tion of their sons. Lord Guilford, in- 
deed, saw his son occupy the highest 
employments during a space of twelve 
years; but he survived to be a spectator 
of Lord North's fall, and might have ex- 
claimed with the King of Pylos, while 
contemplating the funeral pyre of An- 
tilochus — 

*t cui- bjBC in tempera duret, 

Quid facinus dignum tam longo admiserit svo !** 

On the contrary, Jenkinson's close of 
life received almost every alleviation 
which nature or fortune can bestow on 
that period of our existence. His ac- 
quisitions, already ample, were consider- 
ably augmented, about three years after 
he attained to the peerage, by the de- 
cease of Sir Banks Jenkinson, to whose 
title, as well as estate, he succeeded. 
Even his faculties remained unimpaired 
when he had passed his eightieth year ; 
but a debility in his limbs, particularly in 
the knees, rendered him, during a con- 
siderable time previous to his death, 
incapable of moving or rising without 
assistance. If we reflect that he was 
near four-and-thirty when he commenced 
his career, as private secretary to the 
Earl of Bute ; that he attained to an un- 
rivalled height of confidence with George 
the Third ; finally, that he w^s created 
a baron before he reached his sixtieth, 
and an earl before he reached his se- 
ventieth year ; — we shall readily admit 
that he roust have possessed great, as 
well as rare, endowments of mind. 

While the king, liberated from a cala- 
mitous war, and elevated to a pinnacle 
of popularity which he had never reached 
during the first twenty-two years of his 
reign, became annually more an object of 
general attachment ; the Prince of Wales 
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had planged himself into irretrievable 
domestic embarrassments. His income, 
though not adequate to exhibitions of 
splendour, yet when increased by the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, might 
well have enabled him, with Economy, 
to support the dignity of his high station. 
But profusion characterized every de- 
partment of Carlton-house, and a debt 
had already accrued, exceeding two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. His majesty, to 
whom the prince made application for 
assistance, having returned an immediate 
and positive refusal, his royal highness 
embraced the resolution of dissolving his 
household. This determination he exe- 
cuted without delay ; thus converting to 
his own personal wants or gratifications, 
the allowance given him by parliament 
for maintaining the state of a prince of 
Wales. The nation would, however, 
have highly approved his renunciation of 
all the paraphernalia of grandeur, if in 
consequence any progress had been made 
in extinguishing his debts. But they 
continued, on the contrary, during many 
years to augment, and at length reached 
a point at which the legislature was 
compelled to interfere, by nominating 
commissioners to superintend their liqui- 
dation. To so humiliating a situation 
had personal indulgences reduced the 
heir-apparent, at twenty-four years of 
age ! The king, who well knew his 
character, fascinating under many points 
of view, and therefore calculated to attach, 
took effectual care to remove from any con- 
tact with him all his brothers. Frederic, 
Duke of York, resided altogether at Hano- 
ver. William Henry, brought up to the 
naval service, commanded the •* Pegase," 
a ship of seventy-four guns ; and had re- 
cently left Plymouth for his destination, 
Newfoundland: while Edward, the fourth 
son, was sent over to Geneva, under the 
care of » governor. His majesty now 
entered his three youngest sons, Ernest, 
Augustus, and Adolphus, as students at 
the Hanoverian university of Gottingen, 
to which seminary they repaired. Only 
the eldest of the seven sons remained at 
home in a dismantled palace, all the state 
apartments of which were shut up, his 
establishment dismissed, and himself 
reduced in external appearance, to the 
condition of a private gentleman. 
2d AugU9L — A most atrocious» 



though happily, impotent attempt, which 
was made at this time on the king's per- 
son, might nevertheless, if it had been 
directed by a sound intelligence, have 
transferred the crown to the Prioce of 
Wales. As his majesty alighted at the 
garden-door leading into St. James's 
Palace, where he arrived in his carriage 
from Windsor, a female, who had plaeed 
herself there, presented him a petition. 
Nearly in the same instant, while he was 
about to receive it, she pushed at him a 
dessert-knife, which lay concealed under 
the paper. Fortunately, the blade being 
weak in the middle, where it had been 
ground away, doubled or bent, from the 
resistance made by the king's waistcoat, 
without inflicting the slightest woand; 
and before she could repeat the stroke, 
one of the yeomen of the guard forced 
the weapon out of her hand. The king 
displayed the greatest self-col lection, ob* 
serving to the persons present that he 
had received no injury, and ordered 
them not to do her the slightest bodily 
harm. He then dressed himself for his 
levee, which he held, precisely as he 
would have done on any other occasion. 
The woman, whose name was Margaret 
Nicholson, being pronounced insane, 
was transferred to a cell at Bedlam. Her 
alienation of mind received, indeed, suf- 
ficient confirmation from an inspection 
of the instrument which she had chosen 
for perpetrating the deed. Every cir- 
cumstance attending it afforded matter of 
derision to the opposition. Addresses 
of congratulation being presented to the 
sovereign on the event from almost all 
parts of the kingdom, the individuals 
who received the honour of knight- 
hood were contumeliously denominated 
«* Knights of St. Margaret." Even the 
danger itself was treated as imaginary, 
and his escape as undeserving of na- 
tional gratitude. In an ** eclogue" pub- 
lished immediately afterwards, entitled 
** Margaret Nicholson" (parodied from 
the •« Daphnis" of Virgil), where Wilkes 
and Jenkinson maintain the dialogue ; 
after representing the whole transaction 
under colours calculated to render it 
ridiculous, Jenkinson exclaims, 

<• Ah ! whither had we fled, had that foul day 
Torn him untimely from oar arms away ! 
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What ills had markM the age, had that dire 

thruit 
Pierc'd his soft heart* and bowM bis bob to 

du«t!" 

When we consider how personally in- 
sulting were these compositions, where 
wit and poetry combined to hold up the 
king to the contempt of his subjects, we 
cannot wonder that he shut the door of 
his cabinet against their authors and abet* 
tors. Every couplet tended to confirm 
the administration in power. The errors 
of Fox and his followers, even more than 
Pitt's resplendent talents, conduced to 
prolong his administration. 

On the day when Margaret Nicholson 
made the attempt to assassinate his ma- 
jesty, the Chevalier del Campo, minister 
plenipotentiary from the court of Spain, 
arriving at St. James's with the intention 
of attending the levee, learned the intel- 
ligence on his entering the palace. Find- 
ing however that the king had not post- 
poned the levee on that account, he went 
up, stood in the circle, and received 
those marks of familiar condescension 
with which George the Third always 
treated the foreign envoys. On quitting 
the royal presence, he instantly ordered 
four post-horses to be put to his car- 
riage; drove down to Windsor; and 
walking up to ^Ae Lodge, seated himself 
in the hall. Conscious that information 
of the attempt would speedily arrive, 
either by common report or by a special 
messenger, and aware that fame might 
exaggerate the fact, he determined to be 
in person the bearer of the intelligence 
i to the queen. After waiting patiently 
near two hours, a royal footman arrived, 
bringing the particulars of the transac- 
tion. Del Campo then announced him- 
self, sent in his name to her majesty, 
and requested permission to present him- 
self before her. ^ He was immediately 
admitted, and informed her of the whole 
matter; adding, that he had attended the 
levee, conversed for some minutes with 
the king, and had left him in the best 
health and spirits. A finer trait de 
wurtUan is not to be found in Dangeau^ 
or in St. Simon* The Duke d'Antin 
eould scarcely exceed it, when paying 
his conrt to Louis the Fourteenth. Nor 
was it lost on the King and dueen of 
Great Britain. The Chevalier del 



Campo, created a marquis, received in 
the following year the appointment of 
embassador from his Catholic Majesty to 
the court of London, in which capacity 
he remained here till 1795. I knew him 
well. \l$i was said to be of English ex- 
traction, and of a very obscure origin ; 
but Gondomar, who obtained so power- 
ful an ascendant over the timid and pusil- 
lanimous councils of this country under 
the first of the Stuarts, might have 
owned that del Campo was not unwor* 
thy to occupy the post which he himself 
had filled. Del Campo, though of a 
very diminutive figure, possessed pleas* 
ing manners, spoke English almost like 
a native, entertained with great elegance, 
and always laboured to maintain the 
most amicable relations between the two 
courts of London and Madrid. 

8/A August, -* Among the distin* 
guished individuals who at this time 
were created British peers, the Duke of 
Queennberry received the title of Baron 
Douglas. He is better known as Earl 
of March, having passed his fiftieth year 
before he succeeded to the dukedom of 
Queensberry. Few noblemen have oc- 
cupied a more conspicuous place about 
the court, and the town, during at least 
half a century, under the reigns of George 
the Second and Third. Like Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, he pursued pleasure 
under every shape; and with as much 
ardour at fourscore, as he had done at 
twenty. After exhausting all the gratifi- 
cations of human life, towards its close 
he sate down at his residence, near 
Hyde Park Corner, where he remained 
a spectator of that moving scene, which 
Johnson denominated '*the full tide of 
human existence," but in which he could 
no longer take a very active part. I 
lived in almost daily habits of intercourse 
with him, when I was in London, during 
the last seven years of his protracted 
career. His person had then become a 
ruin ; but not so his mind. Seeing only 
with one eye, hearing very imperfectly 
only with one ear, nearly toothless, and 
labouring under multiplied infirmities, 
he possessed all his intellectual faculties, 
including his memory. Never did any 
man retain more animation, or manifest 
a sounder judgment. Even his figure, 
though emaciated, still remained elegant : 
hie manners were noble and polished ; 
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his convertatioii gay, always entertain- 
ing, generally original, rarely instructive, 
frequently libertine ; indicating a strong, 
sagacious, masculine intellect, with a 
thorough knowledge of nuan. If I were 
compelled to name the partici^r indivi- 
dual who had received from nature the 
keenest common sense of any person I 
ever knew, I should select the Duke of 
Queensberry. Unfortunately, his sources 
of information, the turf, the drawing- 
room, the theatre, the great world, were 
not the most pure, nor the best adapted 
to impress him with favourable ideas of 
his own species. Information as ac- 
quired from books, be always treated 
with contempt ; and used to ask me, 
what advantage, or solid benefit, I had 
ever derived from the knowledge that he 
supposed me to possess of history ; — a 
question which it was not easy for me 
satisfactorily to answer, either to him, 
or to myself. Known to be immensely 
rich, destitute of issue, and unmarried, 
he formed a mark at which every neces- 
sitous man or woman throughout the 
metropolis directed their aim. It is a 
fact, that when he lay dying in Decem- 
ber, 1810, his bed was covered with 
billets and letters to the number of at 
least seventy ; mostly, indeed, addressed 
to him by females of every description, 
and of every rank, from duchesses down 
to ladies of the easiest virtue. Unable 
from his extenuated state to open or 
to peruse them, he ordered them, as 
they arrived, to be laid on his bed, where 
they remained, the seals unbroken, till 
he expired. 

Throughout his whole life be had 
been a votary, but not a dupe to women. 
Nor was^ he incapable of forming an 
honourable attachment, however licen- 
tious might have been his practice. He 
nourished an ardent, and a permanent 
passion, during several years, for a lady 
of distinction whom I well knew, daugh- 
ter of a first minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Peiham. But her father considering 
him as a nobleman of dissipated habits, 
character, and fortune, interdicted their 
union. It must be owned that the duke 
was fortunate in this prohibition ;-— for 
she became the most infatuated gamester 
in the three kingdoms, unless Lady 
Elizabeth Luttreli formed an exception. 
When seated at faro, she sometimes 



exhibited all the viriations of diitvesst 
or rather of anguish, in her countenance. 
Mr. Peiham having no son, bequeathed 
to her, and her younger sister, that 
charming retreat in Surrey, which Thom- 
son justly celebrates when, tracing the 
vale of Thames, he mentions — 

" JBtAer't grovei. 
Where in the sweetest eolitode, embrae'd 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates Peiham finds repose." 

Miss Peiham, who found neither felicity 
nor repose among those shades, and 
whose whole faculties were concentered 
in the occupation of play, dissipated her 
fortune; and notwithstanding her gremc 
connexions of every kind, reduced her- 
self in age to become absolutely depend- 
ant for support on her sister's affection. 

To return to the Duke of Queens- 
berry. If he had lived under Charles 
the Second, he might have disputed for 
pre-eminence in the favour of that prince, 
with the Arlingtons, the Buckinghams, 
the Falmouths, and the Dorsets, so cele- 
brated under his reign. Many fabuloas 
stories were circulated and believed re- 
specting him ; as, among others, that he 
wore a glass eye, that he used milk 
baths, and other idle tales. It is how- 
ever a fact, that the duke performed, in 
his own drawing room, the scene of 
Paris and the Goddesses. Three of the 
most beautiful females to be found in 
London presented themselves before 
him, precisely as the divinities of Homer 
are supposed to have appeared to Paris 
on Mount Ida : while Ae, habited like 
** the Dardan shepherd," holding a gild- 
ed apple in his hand, conferred the priie 
on her whom he deemed the fairest. 
This classic exhibition took place al 
his house opposite the Green Park. 
Neither the second Duke of Buckingham, 
commemorated by Pope, whose whole 
life was a Toluptuons whim, nor any 
other of the lieentious noblemen his con- 
temporaries, appear to have ever real- 
ized a seene so analogous to the manners 
of that profligate period. The correet 
days of George the Third were reserved 
to witness its accomplishment. 

The Duke of Queensberry, daring the 
last years of his life, having reluctantly 
withdrawn from Newmarket, from the 
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CtabS) and from 8u James's, passed his 
time with a few select friendis, of which 
DQfflber I. was frequently one ; some- 
times, though rarely, venturing into 
pablic. His passion for music, when 
added to his wish of being still seen 
upon the great arena of the world, 
carried him occasionally, notwithstanding 
his deafness, to the Opera-house ; where 
he completely personified Juvenal's 



"Quid refert, magni ledeat qaa parte theatri. 
Qui viz cornidaes exaadiet, atqoe tubanim 
Conoentus !" 

The duke had his IVench medics! 
attendant always near him, as the suc- 
cessor of Augustus retained his Greek 
physician. The Pere Elisie answered 
precisely to Tacitns^s description of 
Gharicles. " Erat medicus arte^insig- 
nil," says the Roman historian, '* no- 
miae Charidea^ non quidem regere va- 
letadines principle solttus, consilii umen 
copiam prsebere." When approaching 
the verge of life, and labouring under 
many diseases or infirmities, the duke's 
temper, naturally impetuous, thi ugh 
long subdued to the restraints of polish- 
ed society, often became irritable. • As 
he had too sound an understanding not 
to despise every species of flattery, we 
sometimes entered on discussion, during 
the coarse of which he was not always 
master of himself. But he knew how 
to repair his errors. I have now before 
my eyes his last note to me, written* by 
himself in pencil, only a short time 
before his death, it runs thus : — '* I 
hope you will accept this as an apo- 
logy for my irritable behaviour when 
70a called this morning. I will explain 
ail when 1 see you again." — ^ Notwith- 
standing the libertine life that he had led, 
he contemplated with great firmness and 
composure of mind his approaching, and 
slmost imminent dissolution $ while Dr. 
Johnson, a man of exemplary moral 
conduct, and personally courageous, 
coald not bear the mention of death, nor 
look, without shuddering, at a thigh- 
hone in a church-yard. The Duke of 
Qoeensberry, like Sheffield, Duke of 
Bockinghamshire, might have said with 
troth, 

** lacertas mofior, non pertorbatos.'' 
18* 



His decease, when it took place, occa- 
sioned no ordinary emotion throughout 
London, on account of the number of 
individuals who were interested in the 
distribution of his fortune. Besides his 
estates ig Scotland and in England, he 
left in money about nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Nearly seven 
hundred thousand pounds of this sum he 
gave away in legacies : the remainder 
he bequeathed to the present Countess 
of Yarmouth. Notwithstanding his 
very advanced age, he would have lived 
longer, if he had not accelerated his end 
by imprudence in eating fruit. Of him 
it might have been said, as of Augustus^ 
** Causam valetudinis contraxit ex pro 
fluvio alvi." 

17/A August. -^Towards the middle 
of the month, *' the great Frederic," as 
he was justly denominated by his con- 
temporaries, closed his mortal career* 
No sovereign in modern ages has been 
so well entitled to that epithet, if we 
contemplate the variety of his talents. 
Francis the First, and Henry the Fourth, 
of France, were more heroic, and far 
more amiable: but the universality of 
Frederic's attainments places him above 
competition. H^e have not had any 
prince since Elizabeth, except William 
the Third, who can be compared with 
him ; and Williami though possessing 
many sublime endowments, was neither 
himself a man of letters, nor protected 
men of literary talents. Frederic's 
reign, of six-and-forty years, divides 
itself into four distinct periods. The 
first, comprising from 1740 to the close 
of 1745, made him known to Europe, 
and gave him Silesia. Schwerin ac- 
quired that fine province for Prussia, 
by the victory of Moll witz. I am old 
enough to have conversed with officers 
who fought in that engagement. They 
all admitted that the king precipitately 
quitted the scene of action ; not indeed, 
as Horace says he left the field of Phi- 
lippi; but yet so hastily, as induced 
Schwerin to advise bis majesty to wear 
his arm in a sling during some days, 
for the purpose of impressing the troops 
with a belief that he had been wounded. 
The second period comprises ten years, 

I from 1746 to 1750. passed in learned 
leisure among the eminent poets, philo- 
sophers, and witsi whom he bad 
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bled ai Sans Souei. Tfaey gave Aim 
fame, and he gave them peosiona as 
well as dinners. He received Voltaire 
with honours such as the younger Dio- 
nysius showed to Plato in antiquity ; 
but their friendship terminated even 
more violently than the union between 
the tyrant of Syracuse and the Athenian 
sage. Frederic found it indeed easier 
to retain Silesia in subjection, than to 
maintain tranquillity among the men 
of genius who composed his society. 
Their jealousiesi animosities, and mu- 
tual recriminations, were embodied in 
satirical productions, which still survive 
and manifest the bitter acrimony that 
subsisted between Voltaire and Mau- 
pertuis. 

Throughout the third division of Fre- 
deric's reign, commencing with 1756, 
and terminating in 1763, he scarcely 
tasted a day's repose ; now a conqueror, 
overrunning Bohemia or Moravia, and 
menacing Vienna ; to-morrow, a beaten 
fugitive, without a home, and surrounded 
by hostile armies. If he had gained the 
battle of Colin in 1757, or if he had 
succeeded before Olmutz in 1758, Maria 
Theresa must have abandoned her capi- 
tal, as her grandfather Leopold had done 
in 1683, when the Vizier Gara Mus- 
tapha entered Austria ; and as she her- 
self had been compelled to do by the 
French and Bavarians, at the commence- 
ment of her reign. Frederic would 
have dictated peace on the bank of the 
Danube, as Bonaparte did in 1805 and 
in 1809. On the other hand, Francis 
the First, upon the morning after the 
defeat of Pavia, or Henry the Fourth, on 
the night before the combat of Arques, 
did not stand in a more desperate posi- 
tion, than was Frederic, subsequent to 
the defeats of Hohkirchen, and of Ou- 
nersdorff. His escape, political and per- 
sonal, from the dangers of '* the seven 
years' war," which had nearly swept 
from the map of Europe, the very name 
of the Prussian monarchy, holds to pro- 
digy. The fourth and last period of his 
eventful government (with the excep- 
tion of one summer passed in the field, 
when, in 1778, he opposed Joseph the 
Second, relative to the Bavarian succes- 
sion), presents him occupied in the 
pacific cares of a wise, economical, and 
enlightened prince. Apprehensive of the 



restless ambition of the Emperor ioseph» 
and repulsed in all his efforts to detaoh 
France from Austria ; he, when approach- 
ing the end of his life, most unwillingly 
turned his views towards England. For 
no fact is more certain than his par- 
tiality to the French, and his aversion to 
the English nation. Necessity alone 
compelled him to unite with Great Bri- 
tain, by signing *' the Germanic League,'' 
the object of which treaty was to secure 
the liberties of the German empire. 
It formed the last aet of his foreign 
policy. 

Like Augustus, he expired at the age 
of about seventy-five ; but not as the 
second Caesar died, «' in oscuKs Zivt«." 
No female, either wife or mistress, ap- 
proached Frederic's couch. Men per- 
formed those offices about his person 
commonly rendered by the other sex in 
similar circumstances* Mrs. Pioxzi, 
who visited Potsdam a short time after 
his decease, says that she saw the Sueto- 
nius^ which was carefully preserved, as 
being the last book opened by the king 
before he died ; the leaf folded down at 
the passage containing the particulars of 
Augustus's end. Both were nndoubl- 
edly great actors throughout their whole 
reigns. Both retained their faculties to 
the last, and sufiered little pain in the 
act of quitting life. The emperor^ in- 
deed, seems to have been only anxious 
to leave the stage with grace, on which 
he had so long performed the principal 
character: and if the particulars re- 
counted of his death are accurate ; if he 
could cause his hair to be combed, his 
cheeks to be smoothed, and could ad- 
dress his friends in the language attri- 
buted to him ; we may rather assert that 
he ceased to exist, than that he died. 
**Sortitus exitum facilem, et qualem 
semper optaverat," says Suetonius. The 
king sunk under a complication of dis- 
eases," ** morhorum onrne genu9^** ag- 
gravated by intemperance. Eel pies and 
polenta accelerated his dissolution ; but, 
like many other princes of his hoase« he 
was finally carried off by water on the 
chest. In the spring of the year 1787, 
a man >vho had been his valet, or Atasor 
de la ehambre, came over to England, 
and exhibited in London two figures 
executed in wax. One represented Fre- 
deric seated at bis desk, engaged in 
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wrilisg; the other displayed his dead 
body extended in the eitfo^a/gtie previous 
to his inierment. Both were habited 
precisely as Frederic had been ; but the 
former figure had on, from head to foot, 
the identical uniform and clothes of every 
sort worn by his Prussian Majesty when 
alive, whieh became the perquisite of the 
individual in question, by virtue of his 
office. He assured me that the king ex- 
pired in hi$ arms, and I questioned him 
respecting the manner of Frederic's dis- 
solution, as well as his last words. 
** Monsieur," answered he, ^* il etoit 
suffoque par Tefiet de Teau qui lui mon- 
toit aux poumons. Sentant augmenter 
la difficult^ de respirer, il ra'ordonnoit 
de relever sa t^te. Comme je le iiaisois, 
il repitoit a cheque instant, Flua haut^ 
encore phu haut. 11 est mort avec les 
motsp/tis haut dans la bouche." Such 
was the end of ** the great Frederic/' 

He was more feared and admired than 
beloved; nor was he at all regretted. 
At no period of his life, indeed, did he 
inspire affection ; nor probi^bly, feel it 
warmly for any individual, male or fe- 
male. His inhuman treatment of Trenck, 
whom he seized on neutral ground, and 
immured in a dungeon of the Star Fort 
at Magdeburg, where he remained in 
chains above nine years, excited the ab- 
horrence of all Germany. Trenck took 
vengeance on Frederic's memory, by 
holding him np to Europe as another 
Dionysius. His subjects, however, 
compensated by honours for their de- 
ficiency of attachment towards him. 
Medals were struck at Berlin, where on 
one side appears his head, encircled with 
s radiated crown ; white on the reverse, 
the Genius of Prussia, kneeling, her 
hands extended, invokes him as a tute- 
lary deity, in the words of Virgil, ad- 
dressed to ihe JirBi Cesar, 

•* Sis boDVS, O, felizqae tnis!" 

Nor are the ** terris datns," and the ccelo 
redditos," omitted, which mark his apo- 
theosis. Flattery never offered such ho- 
mage even to Louis the Fourteenth, 
{^either Boileau nor Racine ventured to 
plaee him among the gods ; though 
Rubens, in his ** Luxembourg Gallery," 
where the mythology of Greece is 
strangely blended with Christian allu- 



sions, has represented Henry the Fourth 
taken up to Mount Olympus. Frede- 
ric, as 1 have been assured, gave direc- 
tions to bury his body on the lawn be- 
fore the palace of Sans Souei, with his 
dogs ; but a command so repugnant to 
every sentiment, religions and decorous, 
was not executed. If we reflect how 
inferior a rank the PruHsian monarchy 
occupied in the scale of Europead king- 
doms when he acceded to the throne; 
and how formidable, as well as exten- 
sive, he left it at his decease ; we cannot 
be surprised that his subjects exhausted 
panegyric on his memory. Frederic 
William, his nephew and successor, one 
of the most amiable and worthy sove- 
reigns of our time, possessed almost 
every quality which his predecessor 
wanted, and wanted almost every quality 
which his uncle displayed. He failed, 
it is true, in the campaign of 1792, m 
Champagne ; and was ultimately re- 
duced, three years later, to abandon the 
confederacy formed against France. Bui 
would "the great Frederic" himself, 
even in the vigour of his age and talents, 
have succeeded better, if be had been 
compelled to oppose the revolutionary 
energies of that republic ? It may be 
justly doubled. His tactics, which at 
Rosbach acquired him so splendid a 
victory over the generals of Louis the 
Fifteenth, would not have enabled him 
to triumph with equal facility over the 
troops of an armed nation, animated by 
a passionate, though ferocious love of 
freedom. His Thuringtan laurels might 
have been changed to cypress, on the 
plains of Champagne. Perhaps in no 
respect was he more fortunate, than in 
the time when he flourished. If, in- 
stead of .Prince Charles of Lorrain, of 
Daun, and of Soltikoff, he had been op- 
posed to Massena, to Ney, and to Bona- 
parte, who can ventore to say what 
would have been the result? Aner- 
stadt might have taken place half a cen^ 
tnry earlier; and of Frederic, like 
Charles the Twelfth, it might have been 
asserted, that 

** He Ua the name at wbicb the woiid f^cevr 
pale. 
To point a moral, or adom a tale.** 

September. '— I passed a part of the 
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fttttamn at Paris. The affair of the 
diamond necklace, which during the 
preceding year had occupied all attea- 
lioQ, no longer agitated the minds of its 
inhabitants. After a long, patient, and 
minute examination of that mysterious 
tissue of crimes, the parliament de- 
livered its aentence on Madame do la 
Motte-Valois. The punishment inflicted, 
aevere and degrading as it was, by no 
means exceeded, if indeed it equalled, 
Ihe enormity of her offences. She was 
branded with a hot iron, and afterwards 
transferred to the prison of the Sal- 
petri^re, in order there to be confined 
for the term of her life. Marie An- 
toinette Utile imagined that, in the revo- 
lution of six years, she should herself be 
committed to a more severe place of im- 
prisonment, preparatory to ascending the 
acaffold. The Cardinal de Rohan, who 
had evidenUy been made the dupe and 
the victim of a train of artifices, was 
declared innocent; but, though judicially 
acquitted, he could not be exempted 
from the imputation of most culpable 
temerity and fatuity. Nor was he per- 
mitted to remain at Paris. By order of 
the sovereign, he departed immediately 
for his abbey of La Chaise Dieu^ situate 
in the sequestered province of Auvergne. 
The parliament having, in legal pjirase, 
purged him from the accusation, the 
Parisians said, that '« le parlement Tavoit 
purge, et le roi I'avoit envoye a la 
Chaise" Mademoiselle d'Oliva, who 
bad personated the queen, was put out 
of court; the tribunal before which she 
appeared being convinced, that though 
she aided the accomplishment of Madame 
de la Mutte's nefarious schemes, yet she 
did not participate in their guilu While 
imprisoned in the Bastile, she was de- 
livered of a son ; and about four years 
subsequent to her liberation from that 
fortress, she died at the village of Fon- 
tenay, near Paris, in a state of extreme 
destitution, aged scarcely twenty-nine 
years. A more just, moderate, and up- 
right sentence than was pronounced by 
the parliament of Paris, never, I believe, 
emanated from any court. fVe have 
miXnesseiJi judgments in our own time, 
pronounced from the King*s Bench in 
Westminster^hall, to which ail those 
epithets could by no means be applied. 
Notwithstanding the inoontesiable 



proofii of the qneeo's utter igDoranoe of 
the whole atrocious project of Madame 
de la Motto, yet sneh were the surong 
prejudices entertained throughout France 
against that high-spirited and imprudent 
princess, that many persons either 
doubted, or affected to call in questiooy 
her innocence. Hume somewhere says, 
*' An English fVhig, who asserts the re- 
ality of the Popish plot under Charles 
the Second ; an Irish Catholic, who de- 
nies the massacre in 1641 ; and a Sooteh 
Jacobite, who maintains the innoeence 
of Queen Mary,-— > must be eonsidered 
as men beyond the reach of argument or 
reason, and must be left to their preju- 
dices." I should add to this list of per- 
sons impervious to common sense, the 
believer in Marie Antoinette's compli- 
city with a vile female adventurer, in a 
series of fraud and villany meriting the 
galleys. While I am engaged on this 
subject, I cannot omit to mention that 
the forgery of Madame de la Motte was 
not the first attempt made to counterfeit 
the queen's signature. Eight years ear* 
lier, in March, 1777, a lady, wife of a 
treasurer-general of Louis the Sixteenth's 
household, by name Victoire de Vii- 
lars, sent a billet, signed Marie Antoi- 
nette, to Mademoiselle Bertin, her ma^ 
jesty's milliner, ordering some articles of 
dress. Deceived by the similarity of 
the hand- writing, she complied with the 
order. Madame de Villars was then 
about twenty-eight years of age, hand- 
some, gallant, and expensive. The 
queen, when informed of the fact, repri- 
manded, and pardoned her. Not deter- 
red by such a proof of royal lenity, she 
repeated the experiment ; bat Maurepas, 
then first minister, judiciously concealed 
the fact from Marie Antoinette, and sent 
the lady to the Bastile. There she re- 
mained twenty months, at the end of 
which time she was transferred to a 
convent at Paris. She died a short time 
afterwards in that confinement. Soon 
after the termination of Madame de la 
Motte's trial, the Queen of Franee 
brought into the world a daughter, who. 
happily for herself, survived her birth 
only a short period. Louis the Six* 
teenth had already two sons : the dau- 
phin, whose ill health and defective eon- 
figuration did not promise long life ; and 
the Duke of Normandy, bom in the 
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pieoeding year. Bat he now calcalated 
with sueh certainty on a third male heir 
to the throne, that he had already deter* 
mined on giving the child the title of 
Duke of Lorrain ; a dignity which never 
had been conferred on any French 
prince eince the acquisition of that 
daehy, and its incorporation with the 
monarchy. His disappointment and 
vexation were so great, on learning the 
sex of the new-born infant, that for some 
time he refused to enter the queen's bed- 
chamber. When at length, yielding to 
the entreaties of those about him, he al- 
lowed himself to be conducted to her 
apartment, he manifested the same ill 
humour. Holding out her hand to him, 
** Comment," said she, '^ vons me bou- 
dez parceque je ne suis pas accouchee 
d'un gar9on ? Cela depend-il done de 
moi t N'est-ce pas Dieo qui dispose de 
ces affaires?" Louis, who was most 
warmly attached to his consort, and too 
reasonable to resist such an appeal to his 
understanding, soon resumed his wonted 
complacency. The court of Versailles 
in 1786 still exhibited a scene of dissi- 
pation ; but in the augmenting disorder 
and embarrassment in the finances an- 
noanced an approaching convulsion. 
Calonne, to whom their management was 
eatrasted, however able, intelligent, and 
active he might be, inspired little confi- 
dence, beouse his character for princi- 
ple and economy by no means equalled 
bis talents. 

The Duchess de Polignac, who had 
passed some time in London, on a visit to 
the French embassador, during the sum- 
mer, returned hastily to France, when 
she received intelligence of the queen's 
aeeouehemlnt. Her favour seemed to 
aogment every year. Scarcely did the 
Duchess de Chevreuse, under Louis the 
Thirteenth, possess a greater ascendant 
over Anne of Austria, than Madame de 
Polignac exercised over the affections of 
Marie Antoinette. Notwithstanding the 
fatal velocity with which France was 
annually, though insensibly, propelled 
towards the gulph of revolution and sub- 
version ; yet her councils, sustained by 
the recollection of American emancipa- 
tion, which her arms had so recently 
effected, and directed by Vergennes, 
still maintained a character throughout 
Eqi^ for wisdom and vigour. Im- 



nense sums were expended at Oher- 
boni^, where, in defiance of nature, the 
French ministers appeared to be deter- 
mined on forming a great naval port and 
arsenal, worthy the genius of Richelieo. 
Sixteen millions sterling were said to be 
destined for their completion, and two 
hundred and forty pieces of cannon for 
their defence. New cones and cassoons 
sunk in order to form an artificial har- 
bour, perpetually supplied the place of 
those swallowed up or destroyed by the 
fury of the winds. With a view to ac- 
celerate the progress of so vast a national 
work, the king, surmounting his habi- 
tual inactivity, visited Cherbourg in the 
course of the summer. Such was the 
imposing but fallacious aspect of France 
at this period. 

November and December, — An un- 
usual sterility of political transactions 
deserving notice characterizes the close 
of 1786. Some changes had taken 
place among the opposition ranks in 
both houses of parliament. By the 
decease of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Surrey quitted the lower house, where 
his devotion to Fox, joined to his talents, 
and a course but manly eloquence, ren*- 
dered him conspicuous, as well as usefuL 
If, however, he occasioned a vacancy in 
that assembly, he re-appeared under a 
higher title in another, which during 
more than eighty years had not beheld 
within its walls the first peer of Great 
Britain. Lord Keppel finished likewise 
his career at this time, and with him 
became extinct the viscouniy which 
Lord Rockingham and Fox had com- 
pelled George the Third to bestow on 
him, — not for his victories over the 
enemy, but for his suffering in the 
cause of party. His name will never be 
pronounced by posterity in conjunction 
with those of Hawke, Rodney, Duncan, 
or Nelson ; and it might have been as 
well for his naval reputation, if, instead 
of placing him tft the head of the English 
fleet in 1778, for which command his 
state of health rendered him unfit, Lord 
North and Lord Sandwich bad lef^ him 
in repose. 

Eden having surmounted all the im* 
pediments opposed to a commercial 
treaty between England and France, 
ventured, nnder cover of so meritortotm 
a public eervioe, to revisit London dur* 
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log the receM of parliameo t. W hate ver 
obloquy or reproaches he underwent 
from hits former political friends, he was 
roost graciously received at St. James's ; 
where he presented to his majesty a 
portrait of Louis the Sixteenth, sent by 
that prince as a pledge of amity on the 
present auspicious occasion, when the 
two countries entered into bands of 
trade. Eden deservedly acquired great 
reputation by his success in this com- 
plicated, difficult, and important nego- 
tiation, which demanded talents of no 
ordinary kind. He had, indeed, to com- 
bat prejudices, enmities, and obstacles, 
such as few individuals could have over- 
come. How little success the Duke of 
Dorset, then our embassador at the court 
of Versailles, anticipated from Edne's 
mission, may be inferred by the manner 
io which he mentions it, when writing 
to myself. His letter is dated ** Paris, 
6th of April, 1786,'* not long after Eden's 
arrival in the French capital. '' Eden 
was presented last Tuesday, He wss 
Tery graciously received by the king 
and queen. HU treaty will never come 
to any thing, though he has the most 
sanguine hopes about it. He is con- 
vinced all will be settled in six months. 
Such an idea, I have already told him, 
is the height of folly." The duke, who 
did not relish so able an interloper in 
his sheepfold, would probably have 
witnessed without deep concern the ac- 
complishment of his own prediction. 
As I concluded the year 1785 with 
Eden s defection and appointment, so 
1 shall finish the present year with his 
successful, or rather, triumphant re- 
appearance on the theatre of public life 
in London. 

January^ 1787. — While composing 
the present memoirs, I have endeavoured 
carefully to avoid any unnecessary men- 
tion of myself, well knowing how little 
interest the concerns of the author can 
individually excite in the minds of pos- 
terity. I am nevertheless about to vio- 
late this rule, in order to relate a cireum- 
stanoe in which I was the sole actor. 
During the first days of January, I 
amused myself by writing a «' Short 
Review of the Political Sute of Great 
Britain at the commencement of 1787." 
In it I delineated with an impartial, but, 
as I readily admit, an imprudent pen, the 



character of George the Third, of Pill» 
and of Fox ; unmixed with the slightest 
tinge of enmity, or of flattery. Of the 
Prince of Wales I spoke with due ad- 
miration, when describing the graces of 
his figure, manner, conversation, and de« 
portment, all of them formed to captivate 
mankind ; but, with becoming severity, 
of the faults and errors of his character. 

The production being completed in a 
very few days, without communicating 
my secret to any person whatever, I 
called on Debrett, a bookseller who had 
succeeded to the noted Almon in Pic- 
cadilly. I made him a present of the 
manuscript, under one condition only, — 
that of secresy. Neither he nor I indeed 
foresaw, nor even imagined, the effect 
that it would produce ; and still less did 
we anticipate its extensive sale. A few 
copies of it were sent, by my direction, 
to certain individuals, on Saturday, the 
20th of January ; but the pamphlet was 
not published till Monday, the 22d of the 
month. Yet, in the short space of ten 
days, by the 1st of February, six edi- 
tions, each consisting of one thousand 
or fifteen hundred copies, were already 
sold. On the 2dd of February, appeared a 
French translation of it, entitled ** Coup- 
d'CEil sur I'Etat Politique de la Grande 
Bretagne au commencement de I'AnDee 
1787. Traduit de I'Anglois sur la aix- 
i^me edition. — The French translator 
enriched his work with annotations. Six 
Answers were made to the pamphlet, 
within four weeks from its publication ; 
one of which was universally, and, I ap- 
prehend, justly attributed to Lord £r- 
skine, then attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. To Francis, since became Sir 
Philip Francis, common repctrt assigned 
another of these Replies. Major Scott 
assumed the fact, and reasoned on it, 
when addressing the house of commons 
in his defence of Mr. Hastings, on the 
8th of February. Nor did Francis deny 
it. Scott having stigmatized the Reply 
'^ as a most atrocious and infamous at- 
tempt to oppress a man already per- 
secuted ;" then added, '« We all know 
that a pamphlet was published lately, 
which, though not universally approved, 
has been universally read. It has al- 
ready gone through seven editions ; and 
I am assured that the publisher expects 
to sell twenty thousand copies of U. 
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Among tboM iaspeeted, or named as its 
sothor* Mr. Hastings himself, and various 
of bis friends, have been mentioned. The 
poblisher has however publicly and un- 
reservedly declared, that neither Mr. 
Hastings, nor any person either directly 
or indireetty eonnected with him, com- 
posed that work." In fact, conscious 
that the writer had made numerous ene- 
mies, by the boldness and impartiality of 
the portraits there sketched, I retained 
the secret in my own bosom ; and this 
potthumous avowal is the first that I 
have ever publicly made on the subject. 
The " Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers," the " Letters of Junius,^' 
the *' Pursuits of Literature," and many 
other anonymous productions published 
in my time, though confidently attributed 
to particular individuals, have never been 
owned* I believe, we have no certainty 
that ** Gulliver's Travels" were written 
by Swift : yet no doubt is entertained on 
the poinU 

Debrett assured me that the servants 
sent from every part of London to pro- 
cure the pamphlet in question, burst into 
his shop, and almost tore it off the coun- 
ter; many, as he believed, without pay- 
ing for it. His shop became indeed, dur- 
ing successive days, a scene of altercation 
snd dispute relative to the author ; some 
iadividuals extolling,while others equally 
condemned the work. All nevertheless 
admitted that the person who composed 
it well knew the characters whom he 
described. The Prince of Wales ex- 
pressed great indignation at the parts of 
the performance which related to him- 
self. He even sent his attorney-general 
repeatedly to Debrett, peremptorily de- 
manding to know from him the name of 
the writer ; menacing, if he withheld it ; 
to make him peraonaily responsible, and 
to prosecute him for a libel. But De- 
prett replied, that the author having 
given him the work, which to him had 
proved a source of such profit : and hav- 
ing bound him to secresy; he neither 
coald, in honour, or in gratitude, betray 
the trust reposed in him. The Prince's 
threats, perhaps intended only for pur- 
poses of intimidation, produced no con- 
eequenees. Seven years afterwards, 
conversing with Debrett on the subject, 
I asked him what number of copies he 
had sold ? He answered, ** At least, as 



he believed, seventeen thousand ;" but 
he added, that <* not having entered the 
work at Stationers' Hall, as he ought'to 
have done, it was surreptitiously printed 
at Edinburgh, and at Dublin, where vast 
numbers were sold." I desired him to 
state on paper, as a matter of curiosity, 
the extent of the sale in hie own shop. 
He did so, and I transcribe the note from 
his original now lying before me. 

** SiR,^-In answer to your question, I 
am of opinion that upwards of seventeen 
thousand copies of the ** Short Review," 
&c. were sold by. Sir, your much obliged 
and most humble servant, 

<' John Dbbrbtt. 
•' Piccadilly, Jan. 28, 1794." 

I now resume the thread of my narra- 
tion. 

Sth /ant/ary.-— Early in the present 
month died Sir William Draper ; a man 
hardly better known to posterity by hie 
capture of Manilla, than by his corres- 
pondence with Junius. Sir William 
was of obscure extraction, but endowed 
with talents which, whether exerted in 
the field or in the closet, entitled him to 
great consideration. His vanity, which 
led him to call his house at Clifton, near 
Bristol, «' Manilla Hall," and there to 
erect a cenotaph to his fellow-eoldiers, 
who fell before that city during the siege, 
exposed him to invidious comments. 
But Lord Amherst, in whom vanity was 
not a predominant passion, gave in like 
manner the name of '* Montreal" to his 
seat in Kent. Sir William was doubtp 
less impelled by the desire of displaying 
his intimacy with the Marquis of Gran* 
by, to take up his pen in that nobleman's 
defence. JuniuB*B obligations to his 
officious friendship was indelible: for, 
however admirably written may be hie 
letter of the ''aist of January, 1769," 
which opened the series of those cele- 
brated compositions, it was Draper's 
answer, with his signature annexed to it, 
that drew all eyes towards the two lite- 
rary combatants. 

Great as were /iimu«'s talents, yet, if 
he had been left to exhale his resent- 
ment without notice or reply, he might 
have found it difficult to concenter on 
himself the attention of all England. — 
But, the instant that Sir William avow- 
edly entered the lists as Lord Granby'i 
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champion* a new interest was awakened 
in the public mind. From the employ- 
ment which he had voluntarily under- 
taken of defending his friend^ he was 
speedily compelled to defend himtdf ; 
Junius^ after exposing the commander- 
in-chief to national condemnation or 
derision, turning round upon Draper. — 
In vain did the imprudent auxiliary 
pressed by questions of the most painful 
description, which he had drawn upon 
his own head, endeavour to provoke his 
invisible adversary to meet him in Uyde 
Park. Juniust while he admitted that 
the appeal to the sword was consistent 
enough with Sir William's late profes- 
sion, demanded, *^ After selling the com- 
panions of your victory in one instance, 
and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority do you presume 
to eall yourself a soldier ?*' Nor did he 
fail to point out the absurdity of attack- 
ing an anonymous writer, and then ex- 
pecting him to quit his incognito, and to 
declare his real name. Sir William was 
60 injudicious as to renew the corres- 
pondence, six months after its first ter- 
mination. But he derived no advantage 
from it. Junius treated him as the Mar- 
chioness de Chaves's secretary treated 
Gil Bias ; -— disarmed and dismissed 
him. Yet, Draper's letters, if they could 
be considered separately from those of 
his antagonist, are classical and elegant 
productions. When perused, as Sir 
William's must ever be, in conjunction 
with the answers made by Junius, they 
shrink into comparative inferiority. 

23d January. — The session of par- 
liament at length opened under circum- 
stances of extraordinary tranquillity and 
unanimity. It eventually proved one of 
the shortest that has taken place during 
the present reign, having only lasted a few 
days more than four months ; while Lord 
North's parliaments, which were usu- 
ally convoked in November, rarely rose 
before July* The treaty of commerce, 
recently concluded by Eden, formed the 
prominent feature of his majesty's speech. 
Perhaps, however, I ought not to omit 
the intended formation of a settlement 
on the coast of New Holland destined to 
receive the malefactors with which the 
prisons of the kingdom overflowed ; a 
measure rather indicated than announced, 
but which was carried into execution at 



this time. As the inability of the leaders 

of opposition to divide the bouse with 
the slightest hope of success was well 
known, the attendance bore a proportion 
to their diminished consideration. Fox 
and Burke indeed were present, bat 
Sheridan did not appear in his place* 
Mr. Matthew Montagu seconded the 
address to the throne. It was of km 
that General Montagu Matbew, brother 
to the Earl of Landaif, said . in the last 
house of commons (upon some mistakes 
arising relative to their identity, produced 
by the similarity of their appellations), 
'' I wish it to be understood that there is 
no more likeness between Montagu 
Mathew and Matthew Montagu, than 
between a chestnut horse and a horse 
chestnut." Mr. Montagu's paternal name 
was Robinson ; but the celebrated Mrs. 
Montagu, his aunt, whoso long occapted 
the first place among the ** gens de 
iettres " in London, having adopted him 
as her heir, he received her husband's 
name. At her feet he was brought op ; 
a school more adapted to form a man of 
Uste and improvement, than a states- 
man or a man of the world. At her 
decease he inherited not only her ample 
landed property, but her palace (as it 
would be denominated at Rome or at 
Naples), situate in Portman- square. Yet 
thus highly favoured by fortune, and 
presumptive heir to an Irish barony 
(Rokeby), he has always resembled 
Pope's Curio J of whom the poet says that 

— ^ « Curio, lestlefls by the fair one's aide. 
Sighs for an Oth^, and neglecto his bride." 

Mr. Montagu's sighs have not indeed 
been directed to the attainment of a 
medal, but to the acquisition of a more 
solid object. 

This gentleman, after eulogizing in 
animated language *' the commercial 
treaty," as forming more than a com- 
pensation for the monopoly of the 
American market, lost to Great Bri- 
tain ; by a natural transition, reverted to 
the minister whose genius had effected 
so beneficial a work. Regardless of 
the embarrassment which bis own 
praises, however merited they might be, 
must excite in the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who sate just below him* 
Montagu dilated on his resplendent pub. 
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Ik iciTicOT. •« The«e," he said, ••just- 
ly entitled him to equal honours with 
those earned by his illustrious father. 
Exalted as the Earl of Chatham's glory 
had been in war, not less should the 
son attain in the annals of peace." It 
might have been thought that such a 
panegyric, when aided by time and 
circumstances, formed no bad founda- 
tion for an English peerage. Yet, 
though Mr. Montagu has been a member 
of ▼arious parliaments, and has represent- 
ed many Cornish boroughs between 1787 
and 1812 ; never apparently losing sight 
of his object, and occasionally direct- 
ing his eloquence to its attainment; his 
efforts have hitherto failed of success. 
Whether this fact is to be explained by 
his want of ability, of address, or of per- 
severance, it' is certain that the doors 
of the British house of peers seemed 
to be closed against him. He still re- 
mains a commoner. Fox, while he paid 
some compliments to Montagu's maiden 
speech, did not treat with the less deri- 
sion his predictions of the future finan- 
cial or commercial benefits that would 
flow from Eden's treaty. He even 
indulged in some very severe ani- 
madversions on the policy of entering 
into such connexions with France ; de- 
scribed ministers as in the honeymoon 
of their new union with that power ; de- 
pictured Louis the Sixteenth as more 
formidable than Louis the Fourteenth 
had ever been ; and declared that he 
thought it necessary to protest against 
the French mode of talking, introduced 
on that evening. He concluded never- 
theless by giving the address his affirm- 
ative. 

Pitt, who did not fail to perceive this 
inconsistency, instantly exposed it with 
all the force of ridicule. He #then en- 
tered with great ability on the defence 
of the system itself, which he depictur- 
ed as fraught with advantages to both 
eountries. " France and England," 
said Pitt, " have by their past conduct 
acted as if nature had intended them 
for mutual destruction. But, I trust, 
the time is now arrived when they shall 
justify the beneficent order of the nni- 
▼erse, and demonstrate to mankind that 
they can systematically cultivate a friend- 
ly intercourse, cemented by mutual 
benevolence." Having discussed the 
19 



subject in a manner equally lucid and 
masterly, yet less diffusely than Fox 
had done ; " I am happy," concluded 
he, '* that notwithstanding the vehemence 
with which the right honourable gentle-* 
man has argued against the address, 
he is ready to vole for it. I hope he 
will continue the same line of action 
throughout the session. For, if he 
makes a practice of voting in direct op« 
position to his own speeches and argu- 
ments, we may look for a greater de- 
gree of unanimity than we can otherwise 
expect." With this sarcastic remark 
the debate closed, no person rising on 
either side of the house to prolong it, 
though Fox offered a few words of ex- 
planation. His inferiority in strength' 
could not be more clearly manifested, 
nor the parliamentary supremacy of the 
minister more triumphantly exhibited. 
The mutability of human affairs was 
forcibly exemplified on that day. Three 
years earlier, upon the 23d of January, 
1784, Fox, then completely in posses- 
sion of a devoted majority, after throwing 
out Pitt's ** East India Bill," might have 
carried almost any vote, however vio- 
lent, against him. In January, 1787, 
Fox's numbers had sunk so Ipw, that 
he did not venture on a division ; while 
his antagonist, confirmed in power, 
popular, and master of both houses, 
beheld himself, though not yet twenty- 
eight, more completely arbiter of the 
cabinet than his father had ever been at 
any moment of the last or of the present 
reign. 

26/^ January — (Slh February, — 
Sheridan, to whom was committed the 
task of bringing forward the third charge 
against Hastings, gave notice of his in* 
tention to move it early in February. It 
was only delayed during a few days, in 
consequence of a wish expressed to ex- 
amine previously Mr. Middleton, who 
had been resident or minister at Luck- 
now, and likewise Sir Elijah Impey; 
both of whom appearing at the bar, un 
derwent a most severe interrogator}'. 
Pitt manifested, on the other hand, no 
less impatience to enter on the exami- 
nation of the commercial treaty with 
France ; but Fox strenuously resisted 
any precipitation relative to a point of 
such magnitude and importance. With 
great earnestness he deprecated the 
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flightest violation of the subsisting trea- 
ties with Portugal, and loudly demanded, 
as a necessary preliminary to all debate 
on a subject so new, as well as so in- 
tricate, that a call of the house should 
take place. Afier various ineffectual 
attempts, during several successive days 
to attain ii by concession on the part of 
the minister, who maintained that it was 
unnecessary, the question came to issue. 
A more angry and personal altercation 
tlian arose on that evening, could scarcely 
have occurred in a French *' constituent 
assembly ;^' Cornwall the Speaker not 
interposing his authority, as he ought 
to have done, for moderating such in- 
temperate warmth. Pitt having moved 
** to take into consideration on the 13th 
of February, the treaty recently signed 
between his majesty and the most Chris- 
tian king," Lord George Cavendish, 
uncle to the Duke of Devonshire, pro- 
posed to substitute as an amendment 
the words, " 20th of February." Lord 
George, who then represented the county 
of Derby, possessed very limited talents ; 
but his rank, his fortune, and the here- 
ditary probity of the Cavendish family, 
which in no individual of that line was 
more rec^pgnized than in Atm, supplied 
the place of ability. Nor had Fox a 
more zealous adherent within those 
walls. 

Burke exhibited a total want of self- 
control throughout the whole discussion. 
•* The chancellor of the exchequer," 
said he, »* with that confined intellect 
which leads men of narrow views to 
look at great objects through contracted 
mediums, seems to consider this treaty 
as a mere commercial matter. He re- 
gards it as the concern of two little 
counting-houses, not of two rival slates ; 
as if the sign of the Fleur de Lis^ and 
the sign of the Bed JAon^ were con- 
tending which house should obtain the 
best custom. I see it in a more national 
point of view. We are about to unite 
with that power, against which, nature, 
not less than policy, has designed us to 
form a balance." The minister having 
in the course of the evening severely 
attacked Fox, " When animadversion," 
exclaimed Burke, " is seasoned by wit, 
the satire, though keen, becomes soft- 
ened. But when gross^ miserable, and 
Btupid abuse assumes the character of 



admonition, it recoils on its aathor. 
The chancellor of the exchequer deelares 
that he had the misfortune to sit for a 
short period, in |my friend's place. No 
doubt he spoke from h is feelings : for, 
to an aspiring young * man, never easy 
except in the possession of power, a 
situation on this side of the house mast 
necessarily be irksome. Mounted as he is 
on a stage, and exhibiting with his merry- 
men about him, by the aid of a ladder 
which a state carpenter has contrived ; 
scarcely does he deign even to look on 
creatures so low as the opposition." 

Wilberforce interposing, expressed his 
concern that a person possessed of such 
endowments should be enslaved by his 
own temper. But Pitt did not commit 
his defence to any lips except his own. 
** 1 appeal," said he, ** to the judgment of 
all present, whether a speech more abu- 
sive, more personal, or more outrageous, 
has ever been heard. With his charac" 
ter, he has lost all command over him- 
self, and he now rarely speaks without 
exciting an equal mixture of disgust 
and of compassion,^* Fox, with calmness 
and moderation, endeavoured to protect 
his friend, if he had been capable of hear- 
ing reason. Instead, however, of re- 
pressing his violence, he gave it the rein. 
Yet, not without demonstrating that even 
in his fall, he knew how to draw his robe 
with grace about him. ** I thank the 
chancellor of the exchequer," said Burke, 
** for his compassion : I even regard the 
obligation as greater, becaitse he has so 
little to spare. With respect to his con- 
tempts that being a commodity in whieh 
he deals largely, I return it on his hands, 
as of no sort of value." A division takin? 
place, ministers carried the question by 
a vast majority ; only eighty-nine indi- 
viduals supporting Lord George Caven- 
dish's motion, while it was negatived by 
two hundred and thirteon. 

That Burke exposed himself to much 
censure on that evening by his intem- 
perate conduct, whereas Fox displayed 
great self-control, cannot be disputed. 
We must not, however, overlook the es- 
sential difference in their positions, and 
in their formation of mind. Fox, en- 
dowed by nature with uncommon suavity 
and placability of disposition, was rarely 
thrown off his guard, and he might still 
bo considered as young, having only just 
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eompieted his thirty-eighth year. The 
death of his nephew, Lord Holland, then 
a boy of thirteen, might vA any moment 
have placed him in the house of peers, 
and once more have put him in pos- 
session of an ample fortune. A change 
of sovereigns would infallibly raise him 
again to power, and render him master 
of the cabinet. Marriage, a state for 
which he betrayed no aversion, opened 
to him the means of repairing all his 
losses at play, if he contracted an advan- 
tageous alliance. The buoyancy of his 
temper, sustained by conviviality, so- 
ciety, and amusement, did not allow him 
to sink under the inconveniencies of po- 
verty. Carlton-House, and Brookes's 
Glob, still prolonged his nights ; while 
Mrs. Siddons attracted him to the theatre, 
and, in Belvidera, or in Calista, charmed 
away for the moment all painful recol- 
lections of political defeat, or exclusion 
from office. How often have I seen him, 
seated in the orchestra of Drury-lane 
theatre, among the musicians, far the 
purpose of more accurately hearing and 
viewing that incomparable actress, pay 
her the copious tribute of his tears ! 

But, widely different was Burke^s 
situation, and far less exhilarating were 
his prospects. His original patron, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, being dead, 
he could only look to the Duke of Port- 
land for future remuneration, if ever the 
party of which he constituted the head 
should again force their way into the 
royal closet. Linked with Fox, their 
destinies appeared to be inseparable ; 
nor did Burke foresee, at that time, how 
Boon the ties which united them would 
be rent asunder. Still less did he anti- 
cipate, that the *^ aspiring young man, 
surrounded by his merry men^ and 
mounted on Jenkinson's shoulders,'* 
would extend support to his declining 
age, and smooth the evening of liis day. 
Scarcely more than six years elapsed, 
before I saw Burke seated on the trea- 
sury bench, between Pitt and Dundas. 
In 1787, he was verging towards sixty, 
and could not, like Fox, extend his 
views to any remote futurity. His tem- 
per, naturally irritable and impatient of 
contradiction, became sharpened by dis- 
appointments. Nor could he find re- 
sources in the clubs of St. James*a-street, 
in the boxes of Drary-lane theatre, or in 



the orgies of Garlton-house. At his re« 
treat near Beaconsficld, he would, in- 
deed, have tasted all the felicity which a 
classic mind could derive from retire- 
ment, letters, and a learned leisure ; but, 
contracted finances, together with the 
toil of parliamentary attendance, embit- 
tered his enjoyments. Of fame he had 
sufficient, and he was weary of political 
opposition ; yet unable to retire from 
parliament, which to him had afforded 
no harvest, except bays. So pressing, 
indeed, were his wants become in 1793, 
that I have been assured he sold the two 
pensions of eighteen hundred pounds 
each, for three lives, then granted him 
by the crown, without almost a week's 
delay. They were put up to sale on the 
Exchange, and produced about thirty-six 
thousand pounds. The present Earl of 
Hardwicke is one of those three lives, 
as his son the late Lord Royston was 
another. To the French Revolution 
and its sanguinary excesses, he there- 
fore owed the independence of his last 
years. He even owed more ; for, the 
efforts of mind that he exerted to stem 
the torrent of subversion, and to awaken 
resistance among the powers of Europe, 
redeemed his charter in the estimation of 
the country. After the king's recovery 
from his firnt great intellectual malady in 
1789, Burke had fallen very low in the 
general opinion. I repeat, however, that 
all circumstances considered, Burke ap- 
pears most resplendent, as well as ex- 
empt from imputations of inconsistency, 
previous to Lord North's resignation. 

7(h February, — The acrimonous de- 
bate to which I have alluded, was fol* 
lowed, on the subsequent evening, by 
the most splendid display of eloquence 
and talent which has been exhibited In 
the house of commons during the present 
reign. This pre-eminence seems to be 
accorded by all parties to Sheridan's 
memorable speech respecting Hastings's 
treatment of the Begums or Princesses 
of Oude. It occupied considerably. more 
than five hours in the delivery, attracted 
^he most intense attention, and was suc- 
ceeded, at its close, by a general, invo- 
luntary pause or hum of admiration, 
which lasted several minutes. Unques- 
tionably, it formed a most extraordinary 
effort of human genius, labour, and wit, 
stamped throughout with the charaeter- 
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iaiic marks of Sheridan's genius ; for no 
man accustomed to his style of compo- 
sitiont oral or written, could for an 
instant mistake the author. In many 
parts and passages it was absolutely dra- 
matic ; not less so than the ** Duenna," 
or the "School for Scandal." Those 
pieces belong indeed to comedy, while 
the charge in question partook, it may be 
said, of the nature of tragedy. Yet so 
admirably could Sheridan adapt his theme 
to circumstances, that he contrived to 
lend point to incidents the most revolt- 
ing, and excited smiles while detailing 
scenes of the deepest distress. Burke, 
it is true, frequently passed with rapid 
transitions, from indignation or invec- 
tive, to raillery, or levity. But he was 
borne away by an ardent imagination 
that often outran his reason. Sheridau*s 
invocations, allusions, and exclamations 
the most pathetic, though clothed with 
all the garb of nature or of passion, were 
not less the fruit of consummate art and 
mature reflection. He neither lost 
his temper, his memory^ nor his judg- 
ment, throughout the whole perform- 
ance ; blending the legal accuracy of the 
bar, when stating facts or depositions 
of witnesses, with the most impassioned 
appeals to justice, pity, and humanity. 
Availing himself with dexterity of the 
ample materials which the subject offered 
him ; presenting objects to the imagination 
under forms the most picturesque, appal- 
ling, and impressive; he led captive his 
audience, of whom a large proportion 
was very incapable of discriminating 
truth from misrepresentation or exagger- 
ation. The very scene of these trans- 
actions, which lay in Asia, on the banks 
of the Ganges, or the Jumna ; the person- 
ages who performed the principal parts, 
•— viziers, princesses, eunuchs, and ra- 
jahs ; zenanas and harams entered by 
violence ; jaghires arbitrarily resumed, 
and treasures seized on by military 
force ; — all these accessories, when 
decorated with the charms of oratory, 
subdued his hearers, and left them in 
breathless admiration, accompanied or 
followed by conviction. 

I have said that many passages were 
dramatic. It was thus that he compared 
the governor-general of Bengal succes- 
sively to a number of animate, or in- 
animate things. ** He is," said Sheri- 



dan, ** a mixture of the iriAater and 
the tyrant ; at once a Scapin^ and a 
Dionysiua. A crooked, circuitous po- 
licy regulates all his actions. He can 
no more go straight forward to bis ob- 
ject, than a »ndke can proceed without 
writhing in curves, or can imitate the 
undeviating swiftness of an arrow. He 
boasts of his resources — namely, Cheyt 
Sing and the Begums — precisely as 
a highwayman would boast of Bagsbot 
and Hounslow." — ** The unfortunate 
inhabitants of Oude remind me of col- 
lection of birds, who observing a felon 
kite in the air, dread his approach, as 
they behold him mount with redoubled 
vigour on the wing, accumulated ven- 
geance depictured in his eye, prepared 
to pounce on his destined prey with as- 
surance of success." Having described 
the acts of horror perpetrated in Uie 
palace of Sujah Dowlah, the Nabob of 
Oude, *' Great God of justice !" ex- 
claimed he, " canst ihoui from thy eter- 
nal throne, look down upon such pre- 
meditated outrages, and not affix on the 
perpetrators some signal mark of divine 
displeasure !" This is the very senti- 
ment expressed by Marcus, in the open- 
ing scene of the first act of ' Cato.' 
'* The only emblem," Sheridan asserted, 
** which could aptly designate Hastings 
in his public capacity, was that of a man 
holding in one hand a bloody sceptre, 
while with the other he was employed 
in picking pockets." Having attributed 
to him almost every crime which can 
stain or debase our nature ; cruelty, fraud, 
hypocrisy, venality, rapacity, and breach 
of faith ; — having protested that in the 
pages of Machiavel no acts of similar 
atrocity were to be found ; — having ac- 
cused him of accepting ** a present, or 
rather a bribe, of on6 hundred thousand 
pounds :" — having expatiated on his 
inhumanity in turning out to the merci- 
less seasons, and a more merciless sol- 
diery, the wife and mother of Sujah 
Dowlah, whom that prince, at the mo- 
ment of his decease, had intrusted to the 
governor-general's protection ; — Sheri- 
dan then made his appeal to the moral 
feelings and character of the house. It 
was conceived with great beauty, and 
well calculated to produce the deepest 
impression. ** This," said he, •' is no 
party question. However divided we 
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may be on poHtml matters, we shall, 
I trust, join hand and heart, in repro- 
bating inhumanity, and delivering over 
to punishment thoae who ase. unlimited 
authority for purposes of tyranny and 
oppression." 

It must not, however, be imagined that 
the whole weight of Sheridan's eloquence 
fell exclusively on Hastings. Two other 
individuals shared it with him. The first 
was Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice of 
Bengal, who having lent his legal co- 
operation and assistance to the seizure of 
the treasures possessed by the Princesses 
of Oude, had repaired in person to that 
province, nine hundred miles distant 
from the seat of government, in order to 
take the necessary depositions. In terms 
of bitter raillery, mixed with classic wit, 
Sheridan held up to derision and repro- 
bation, *' the Grotius of India, degrading 
the dignity of his high office; laying 
aside the character of a judge, and suiling 
his pure ermine, by condescending to 
execute the functions of a pettifogging 
attorney ; running up and down the coun- 
try, ferreting out affidavits, and carrying 
them upon his shoulders in a bundle, like 
a pedlar with his pack." — ** Sir Elijah 
saya," continued Sheridan, *• he gave 
his advice, not as a judge, but as a friend ; 
and in that character he took the affida- 
vits. Friendship impelled him to send 
up and down India, made him oblivious 
of all he owed to himself, and to the ma- 
jesty of justice." 

The third person at whose expense 
Sheridan exercised his talents, was Mid- 
dleton, minister, during these transac- 
tions, from the Bengal government to the 
Nabob of Oude. He had returned to 
England with a vast fortune. During 
the course of his examination, his recol- 
lection relative to many etents which 
took place while he was the British re- 
sident at Lucknow, seemed to be so 
coaipletely worn out, that no traces of 
their existence could be elicited from him 
by the closest interrogatory. We have, 
however, seen him outdone in this re- 
spect, by an Italian, at the bar of the 
house of lords. Such a total and un- 
accountable oblivion of recent facts, per- 
formed, or at least witnessed by himself, 
obtained for him the appellation of ** Me- 
mory Mitldleton," as *'Lucus, a noii 
loeendo." ** In the persecution of the 
19* 



Begums," observed Sheridan; **an army 
were sent to execute an arrest, a siege 
was undertaken for a note of hand, and a 
rebellion was proved by affidavit. There 
was a trading general (Colonel Hannay), 
an auctioneer embassador, and a chief- 
judge secretary." The antithesis of these 
expressions entertained even those who 
were the most disinclined to agree in his 
assertions or deductions. Never was the 
triumph of genius over a popular as- 
sembly more signally displayed than in 
the speech of Sheridan ! 

After the first tumult of applause had 
subsided, an attempt was made to ad- 
journ by Sir William Dolben, who stated 
the general exhausture of the house, as a 
reason for postponing the discussion. 
But Fox opposed it, observing that the 
hour (twelve) by no means justified a 
suspension of the debate. ** It is pretty 
obvious," added he, ^' that the speech 
just delivered has made no ordinary im- 
pression ; and I see no reason why we 
may not come to the question. If any 
friend of Mr. Hastings should wish to 
offer arguments calculated to efface that 
impression, the present moment appears 
to me the fit lime for doing it." Major 
Scott declared that he could convict She- 
ridan of many gross misrepresentations 
of fact; and professing his readiness to 
proceed instantly, if such sliould be the 
pleasure of the house, Piit interposed. 
•* I will not," said he, ** at present state 
in what way I have made up my mind to 
vole. Yet I mean to deliver my sen- 
timents at large upon the motion. With 
regard to ihe speech which we have 
heard, it has unquestionably produced all 
the effect which genius can command. 
A more able speech has perhaps never 
been pronounced : but I can by no means 
agree that because one dazzling display 
of oratory has been exhibited, other gen- 
tlemen ought to be precluded from giving 
their o(>inions. For these reasons I, for 
one, wish an immediate adjournment." 
Fox by no means concurred, however, 
with the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and he sustained his dissent by very 
plausible arguments. ** My honourabre 
friend," observed he, •* has spoken ably. 
But why has he so done ? It is because 
he has exerted himself in a right cause : 
because he has a heart capable of sym- 
pathizing with the woes of those whose 
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ioDOcence and defenceless condition 
claim protection. His speech haa been 
denominated eloquent. Eloquent, no 
doubt, it is : so much so^ indeed^ that all 
I have ever read^ or heard of oratory^ 
either in this assembly or elsewhere^ 
sink to nothing in the comparison. But 
why adjourn, except because the argu- 
ments oflereJ being unanswerable, it is 
wished to gain time, with a view of sub- 
stituting negotiation, manccuvre, and de- 
lay, in the place of truth and reason f 

Before he sate down, Fox addressing 
himself personally to Pitt, implored him, 
from regard to his own character, as 
well as for the character of the house, 
not to rote against the question. While 
urging this point, having used language 
bordering on invective, he was severely 
reprehended by Wilberforce. With the 
liberality of mind which always charac- 
terized him. Fox instantly made repara- 
tion. »* I protest," said he, »* it was 
not my intention to give offence. We 
are both (meaning the chancellor of the 
exchequer and himself) too apt to say 
har&her things to each other, than are 
perhaps warrantable. On my part, these 
asperities of expression are, I am pretty 
certain, generally unprovoked : but, they 
take place much too frequently." So 
placable, and prompt to obliterate all 
recollections of a vindictive nature, was 
Fox ! His antogonist by no means 
manifested equal suavity of disposition. 
Spencer Stanhope, one of the two repre- 
sentatives for Hull, avowed that ** his 
mind was nearly made up by the almost 
miraculous speech which he had just 
heard." And Matthew Montagu de- 
clared that ** his opinion respecting the 
treatment of the Begums, which, when 
he came down to the house, he thought 
was settled, had been shaken, if not 
pverlurned." Such were the effects of 
that fascinating composition ! We must 
nevertheless, bear in mind that these 
conversions were moral, not political. 
The affair stood uncx)nnected with party, 
though the prosecution originated with 
opposition. On whichever side the 
minister might ultimately vote, his offi- 
cial situation would remain the same. 
If the ♦* Westminster fcrniiny," or the 
*' Irish propositions," had formed tlie 
subject oC Sheridan's attack, his pathetic 
appeals to justice and humanity would 



not probaUy have made mich miinefOQs 
proselytes on the ministerial beaches. 
Many persona even considered as ludi- 
crous, ipvocations to the •* God of jttS- 
/tce," solemnly pronounced by a mao 
whose whole life formed a perpetual act 
of private t«/tt«rtce towards his own cre- 
ditors, and who owed his personal liberty 
to his seat in the house of commons. 
The adjournment was at length carried 
without any division. 

8/A February, — On the resumption 
of the debate, Major Seott endeavoured 
to counteract the recent effect of Sheri- 
dan's eloquence, by contrasting the ca- 
lamities and disgraces which befel us in 
every other quarter of the globe, with 
the acquisitions of territory gained in 
the East, between 1776 and 1783, 
under Hastings's administration. Hav- 
ing shown that Dundas had moved for 
the recall of Hastings, in May, 1782, 
»* because, in his opinion, the governor- 
general had forfeited the confidence of 
the native princes of India, and could 
not conclude a peace ,•" Scott observed, 
that most unfortunately for Dundas's as- 
sertion, Hastings did actually conclude 
an honourable peace with the^AJharattas 
in the very month, and almost on the 
very day, 'when the motion to which he 
alluded was made in the house. '' I 
have since," added Scott, '' heard him 
avow within these walls his satisfaction 
at the resistance made by the court of 
East India Proprietors to that vole, be- 
cause he was convinced they had thereby 
rendered a very essential service to the 
company, and to Great Britain." Turn- 
ing to the members of opposition, he de- 
manded why, if they considered Has- 
tings's treatment of the Princesses of 
Oude as so criminal, they did not re- 
move and recall him» when they were 
themselves in office, in L783 ? Scoit 
next proceeded to answer the specific ac- 
cusation of seizing the treasures of the 
Begums ; adducing a great variety of 
evidence to prove that those princesses 
had taken part in the rebellion of Cheyt 
Sin^r, and had actually raised troops with 
intent to suppoit his cause. As the laat 
and best proof of Hastings's public 
merit in committing the very act now 
criminally charged against him, Scott 
depictured the critical situation of ovr 
empire in the East, between Octobert 
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1780, and the oommeneement of the 
year 1783 ; aesailed on every quarter, 
and menaced monthly with subversion. 
Hyder Ally at the gates of Madras, par- 
suing our defeated troops ; white the 
fleet of France, under Suflfrein, remained 
cruizing, unopposed, in the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Sir Eyre Coote, who commanded 
the forces sent to oppose Hyder, looiiing 
solely to the govern m en t^genera) for the 
payment of his army, on which depended 
the fate of India. The Bengal treasury 
empty, and the pay of the soldiery, Eu- 
ropean as well as native, many months 
in arrear. '* One faet," concluded Scott, 
*' no man can doubt ; namely, that the 
mm procured from the Princesses of 
Dude could not have been raised from 
any other source. And without that 
supply, we might now have been deba- 
ting here how Mr. Hastings sliould be 
impeaohed, — not for saving, but for 
losing India." 

These arguments and facts, though 
not decorated with the fascinating orna- 
ments of Sheridan's eloquence, yet made 
at the lime, and still continue, after the 
lapse of more than thirty years, to pro- 
duce on my mind the deepest conviction 
of their 8oli<lily. Such was not, how- 
ever, their effect on the chancellor of the 
exchequer, whose speech drew more 
than ordinary attention, and on his mode of 
seeing the charge, and of voting upon it, 
no man doubted, must depend Hastings's 
acquittal or condemnation. 

Pitt did not leave it lon^ uncertain on 
which side he should give his vote. 
After observing that as he had always 
considered the present charge to be 
marked apparently with the strongest 
features of criminality and cruelty, so 
he had endeavoured most conscientiously 
to guard against any sort of prejudice; 
he added, that he had compared the ac- 
cusation minutely with the evidence. 
The interval which had elapsed since 
the unprecedented display of oratory ex- 
hibited on the preceding night, having 
allowed him to recover from its imme- 
<}iate impression, and to examine the 
proofs adduced in its support, he was 
now ready to concur with the motion. 
Yet he admitted the resumption of the 
jaghires to be highly justifiable, though 
he condemned the seizure of the Be- 
gum*8 treasures. If their confiscation 



WS8 an act of forfeiture, designed to 
operate as an example of severity ; or 
even on the pretext of state necessity, 
provided the facts were well established ; 
in either case, he said, he should acquit 
the governor-general of all culpability. 
But he professed himself unable to dis- 
cover any such sources of justification. 
Sheridan acknowledged the liberaliiy of 
Pitt's proceeding ; and Fox, though with 
leas animation, joined in recognitione 
of the minister's candour. 

While the leaders on both sides thus 
united against an individual who, by the 
resources which he called into action, 
had saved India when attacked by a com- 
bination of European and Asiatic ene- 
mies ; no person of eminence, or of 
distinguished talents, came forward in 
his defence. Silence pervaded the trea- 
sury bench ; neither Mr. William Gren- 
ville, nor Lord Mulgrave, nor the mas- 
ter of the rolls, nor the attorney-general, 
uttering a word in his justification. The 
solicitor-general (Macdonald) alone de- 
clared, that as, whatever opinion he 
might form relative to the charge under 
examination, he never could agree to an 
impeachment, he therefore should not 
vote on the pending question. Demp- 
ster had however the honesty to rise and 
oppose the current, as did he Mesurier, 
one of the members of South w ark ; but 
the latter was compelled to desist by 
loud and repealed cries of Question. 
Only sixty-eight persons negatived Sheri- 
dan's proposition. One hundred and 
seventy-five found Hastings culpable. 

Dundas, though be took no part in the 
discussion, voted with the minister. 
Lortl Nbrth was not present during any 
part of the evening. His health and his 
sight, both which betrayed symptoms of 
decay, allowed him rarely to attend in 
his place, or to take any active share in 
debate. I voted with the minority on 
that night, and 1 believe, if the subject 
could be agitated anew, I should act 
again in the same manner. Not that I 
am convinced of the complicity of the 
Begums in the rebellion of Cheyt Sing, 
which was by no means satisfactorily 
demonstrated. Nor do I conceive that, 
on principles of private morality, the 
act of seizing on their treasures can be 
justified. But the peril to the state was 
extreme. The deed had been done, and 
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Bengal was saved by that most timely 
operation of despotic power. If efer 
any act rested on overwhelming state 
necessity for its justification, this was 
the measure. Yet Pitt affected not to 
perceive, or not to recognize it. I say, 
effected; — for no man endowed with 
reason could deny the awful and alarm- 
ing state of our £astern possessions at 
that eventful period, when the energy 
and resources uf Hastings snatched them 
from destruction. 

It was not even pretended that the 
princesses in question had committed 
their cause to the exertions of Burke, as 
the Sicilians entrusted the redress of 
Verres's exactions to the eloquence of 
Ciceto; who having himself filled the 
office of qusestor in the island, had wit- 
nessed the enormities of which he com- 
plained ; whereas Burke and his friends 
only collected their information from the 
governorogeneraPs implacable enemies. 
With as little truth could it be asserted 
that Hastings had converted the money 
thus taken to his own use, as Kumbold 
did in his treatment of the Nabob of Ar- 
eot. He had, it is irue« received a pre- 
sent from Asoph Dowlah, Nabob of 
Oude, amounting in value to nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds ; but he 
carried it to the company's account. He 
accompanied that act with the expres- 
sion of a wish that they would confer it 
on himself. Well, indeed, might he 
make such a request, when, after having 
passed his whole life in the company's 
service, he had not acquired even such a 
competence as almost every civil servant 
contrived to amass in the course of ten 
or twelve years! And who were the 
men to impeach Hastings ? The same 
individuals, who, only four years earlier, ' 
having by a sacrifice of all public prin- ' 
ciple in uniting with Lord North, forced 
their way into the cabinet ; and finding 
themselves odious to the sovereign, while 
they had lost the confidence of the coun- 
try ; attempted to seize, — not the trea- 
sure of an individual, but the property 
and possessions of a great chartered 
Ibmpany. Nay, who undertook to un- ; 
hinge the British constitution itself, in 
order to consolidate their own power :— 
an act of criminal ambition and liberti- 
cide, with which Pitt reproached them | 
day by day ! Yet with these very men j 



he now joined, to oppress one of the few 
British snbjeets, who during the eclipse 
of the American war, placed, as he was, 
in a situation equally eminent and peril- 
ous, had preserved the extensive pro- 
vinces entrusted to his care. Posterity 
will probably affix its condemnation to 
such a line of policy, which, as it ap- 
pears to me, was unworthy of a states- 
man, whose first duty should haye im- 
pelled him to extend a shield over the 
preserver of India, even though he might 
not have privately approved every mea- 
sure of Hastings's administration. 

^th — 2%th February, — Alter the ler- 
mi nation of the charge relative to the 
Princesses of Oude, no further progress 
I was made in the prosecution during the 
I remainder of the month of February ; 
, almost every evening being exclusively 
occupied in discussions respecting the 
commercial treaty with France. It open- 
ed, indeed, a field of speculation, ar- 
gument, and dispute, not less ample, and 
scarcely less important than the Irish 
propositions had presented in 1786. 
Fox and Pitt assumed, throughout every 
debate which arose on the treaty, opi- 
nions and principles by no means ana- 
logous to their respective characters. 
The former, whose enlarged mind and 
placable disposition should naturally 
have inclined or impelled him to em- 
brace a policy favourable to the extinction 
of ancient enmities between the two 
countries, seemed to have adopted an 
opposite system. He constantly main- 
tained that France should be prospec- 
tively considered, not only as a rival 
nation, but with an eye of jealousy and 
distrust, incompatible with any approach 
towards political or commercial connex- 
ion. This position Fox endeavoured to 
demonstrate and to impress, by appeals 
to experience in past periods of our his- 
tory. Pitt, on the other hand, cast by 
nature in a more Antigallican mould, and 
formed of more unaccommodating ma- 
terials, exhibited an ardent desire to enter 
into bands of amity, cemented by re- 
ciprocal advantages, with the conrt of 
Versailles. Nor did he fail to elucidate 
and to recommend the proposition, by a 
train of reasoning calculated for per- 
suading even those persons who had 
imbibed the most inveterate hereditary 
prepossessions on the subject This 
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seeming exchange of characters miglit 
nevertheless admit of explanation, by 
comparing the reapectiveaitaations of liie 
two individuals. The minister, anxious 
to repair the financial breaches made by 
a calamitous war, eagerly embraced mea- 
sures which promised an increase of re- 
venue, an extension of trade, and a new 
market for our manufactures. I believe, 
Fox, if he had held a place in the cabinet, 
would have seen nearly through the same 
optics, and would have been actuated by 
similar views of public benefit. But his 
exclusion from office naturally infiu- 
enced, if not his judgment, yet the line of 
parliamentary conduct. 

Lord North, on account of the state of 
his health, never once made his appear- 
ance in the house during the agitation of 
this important question. His place was, 
however, supplied by Sir Grey Cooper, 
who took part in almost every discussion, 
and who yielded to few in his accurate 
knowledge of the complicated interests 
which it included. Sheridan opposed the 
measure with great pertinacity, substitu- 
ting, when necessary, wit and ingenuity 
in the place of solid argument. If the 
leaders of opposition could have excited 
the principal manufacturers throughout 
the kingdom to petition against the 
French treaty, as they did in the case of 
the Irish propositions, administration 
might have been embarrassed by such an 
impediment. But, with the exception of 
a very limited number, the manufacturing 
towns and counties expressed opinions 
highly favourable to the ministerial plans. 
Fox, who, when introducing his cele- 
brated Ea8i India Bill, had allowed 
parliament no time to pause, complained 
heavily of the indecent haste with which, 
he said, the actual measure was propelled 
through its different stages. Finding 
himself unable by remonstrances to pro- 
duce an adjournment, he quitted the 
house, followed by all his friends ; after 
protesting against such ill-advised pre- 
cipitancy, which, he declared, would en- 
tail disgrace on the councils of the crown. 
But Pitt, sustained by the general ap- 
probation, was not deterred by these 
denunciations. Unable to make any deep 
impression on the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Sheridan turned his artillery 
againat the absent negotiator of the treaty, 
whom he overwhelmed with coDtumelioua 



ridicijile. •' I trust," said Sheridan, *' that 
when he returns to his duty in this as- 
sembly, he will publicly declare his error 
in almost every opinion which he main- 
tained relative to the Irish propositions. 
And I hope he will address circular let- 
ters to the manufacturers, assuring them 
that he has not renounced one of his com- 
mercial principles or doctrines, though 
he has adopted new ones for the present 
business ; which he will be ready, how- 
ever, again to abandon, as soon as he 
sets foot in England." Pitt did not un* 
dertake the personal defence of Eden ; 
pehaps from a consciousness that these 
reproaches, however severe, were in 
some degree just. On every division, 
ministers carried the question by more 
than two to one. I was in all the ma- 
jorities ; being fully persuaded then, as I 
am now, that no measure adopted by 
Pitt, during his long administration, was 
more calculated to augment the national 
prosperity, while it tended insensibly to 
extinguish tiie animosity between France 
and Great Britain, than the commercial 
treaty. 

The opposition, however diminished 
in numbers the party might be, received 
at this time, a most valuable accession of 
talents in the person of Mr. Grey, now 
Earl Grey. He had been elected mem- 
ber for the county of Northumberland, 
late in the last session, when, on the de- 
cease of the duke of that name. Lord 
Algernon Percy succeeded to the peer- 
age as Lord Louvaine. Grey sprung 
from a very noble and ancient stock. 
His father, a general officer of merit, de- 
corated with the order of the Bath, was 
the younger brother and presumptive 
heir of Sir Henry Grey, a baronet of 
George the Second's creation. Mr. 
Grey, when he first tooJL his seat in the 
house of commons, had not long accom- 
plished his two-and-twentieth year. His 
figure, tall and elegantly formed, prepos- 
sessed in his favour. The smiles of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and ber blan- 
dishments, which few persons at any 
period of life could resist, were believed 
to have operated very powerfully in atw^ 
taching him to the party that she es« 
poused : — for he seemed irresolute, at 
his outset in parliament, which side be 
should take ; professetl a reluctance to 
oppose government, as well as respeot 
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for administration ; and disclaimed all 
party feelings. But ho insensibly threw 
aside these restraints. During the pro- 
gress of the French commercial treaty, 
Grey rose, and resisted the measure 
with great force, yet without any mix- 
lore of indecorous acrimony or violence. 
His enunciation was clear, sonorous, 
and distinct. His language, correct, ner- 
vous, and flowing ; free from affecta- 
tion or study. His sentiments, natural; 
and delivered with dignity, as well as 
grace. With the single exception of Pitt, 
I have not witnessed any individual in 
my time, who on his first attempt has 
excited such expectations of future emi- 
nence as did Grey. These expectations, 
it must be admitted, he has fully realized. 
He stood, indeed, considered as a member 
of the house, upon much higher ground 
than Piit, at his entrance into parlia- 
ment; representing, as he did, a great 
county ; while the other, brought in by 
Sir James Lowther, at the Duke of Rut- 
land's request, sate during nearly three 
years for a borough. It was Pitt's name, 
and filial connexion with the illustrious 
minister who humbled France and Spain, 
that operated as a talisman in his favour. 
Grey, though endowed with eminent 
abilities, and of most decorous manners, 
yet wanted Fox's open amenity of cha- 
racter. He was equally destitute of 
Sheridan's wit, good humour, and in- 
vincible suavity of disposition. To the 
chancellor of the exchequer he bore 
much more analogy. Both were distant, 
grave, lofty, retired, and sometimes re- 
pulsive. I shall have frequent occasion 
to return to Grey, in the course of these 
memoirs. 

Scarcely had the address to the crown 
on the commercial treaty with France 
been voted by a great majority, when the 
minister introduced a bill for the con- 
solidation of duties, which conciliated the 
approbation of all parties. The speech 
with which he opened, and detailed its 
operation on the revenue, as well as on 
the commerce of Great Britain, might 
challenge the annals of parliament to 
produce a finer specimen of financial elo- 
quence. Without redundancy it was co- 
pious, destitute of all extraneous matter, 
or of every unnecessary ornament ; per- 
spicuous even in those parts which, from 
the nature of the euh^eet, it was difficalt 



to render intelligible. If Sheridan's 
powers of oratory, directed to inflame the 
passions, to dazzle the imagination, and 
to mislead the judgment, while exerted 
in the cause of persecution, could call 
out such universal applause ; how much 
more solid admiration was due to Pitt's 
efforts for retrieving and ameliorating the 
finances of a country, which, only four 
years earlier, seemed to be plnnged in 
almost remediless embarrassments ! Al- 
ready England began to re-appear on the 
theatre of Europe, not less powerful than 
before the American war. Notwithstand- 
ing the violent language which had re- 
cently occurred between Pitt and Burke, 
the latter, appeased by the coincidence 
and support of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer on the late charge against Has- 
tings, rose to express his high approba- 
tion of the measure for consolidating the 
duties. •* I will not," said Burke, ♦•con- 
tent myself with a sullen acquiescence, 
but will bear testimony to the masterly 
and perspicuous manner in which a plan 
has been developed, that promises ac- 
commodation to the merchant, combined 
with augmentation and advantage to the 
revenue." Sir Grey Cooper, after re- 
claiming for his absent friend Lord North 
the merit of having originated this salu- 
tary scheme, during the time when he 
presided at the treasury board, joined in 
similar eulogiums, both on the proposi- 
tion for si m plying the general receipt, 
and on the ability manifested in its dis- 
closure. Even Fox recognized these 
merit3, though more reluctantly, and with 
some hesitation. Sheridan alone re- 
mained wholly silent. 

During the progress of the commercial 
treat}/ through the house, Fox, while he 
earnestly deprecated any departure from 
our ancient connexion with Portugal, in- 
veighed against the danger of confiding 
in the faith of France. At the same lime 
he drew an alarming and exaggerated 
picture of her resources, power, and am- 
bition. Even in the personal qualities of 
the reigning sovereign, and the exertions 
made by him to aggrandize his country. 
Fox apprehended cause for distrust, and 
motives for alienation. If these opinions 
were not assumed for the purpose of im- 
peding the measure then undet discus- 
sion. Fox must have formed very erro- 
neoufl eoaeeptioBS of the state of the 
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Freneh monarchy, ts well as the prince 
who then filled the throne» at the begin- 
niof of 1787. Far from beiofj; in a con- 
ditioB to meditate conquests, or to under- 
take aggressions, the revolution which 
wiiliio six years brought Louis the Six- 
teenth to the scaffold may be said to 
have already commenced. The deficiency 
in tbe revenues rendered necessary a re- 
course to extraordinary remedies. Louis, 
instead of preparing betimes for a conflict 
with his subjects, as Henry the Fourth 
hianself would have done in a similar 
situation), adopted measures calculated 
to lay him at the mercy of the Parisian 
populace. With the most generous and 
benign intentions, but without judgment, 
and contrary to every maxim of prudence 
or of policy, he broke successively the 
household troops. These bands, com- 
posed almost exclusively of individuals 
nobly descended, being thus reduced, left 
the throne dependant for support on the 
army at large ; the greater part of which 
body had imbibed in America republican 
principles, or was corrupted by the man- 
ners of a dissolute, revolutionary capiul. 
Such was the position, and such were 
the embarrassments of the King, when 
Galonne proposed to him to convoke a 
sort of epitome or substitute for the 
states-general ; to be chosen from among 
the nobility, the clergy, and the magis- 
tracy of his kingdom. They were de- 
nominated *' les ftolables^^^ and had not 
been summoned during one hundred and 
sixty years, when Louis the Thirteenth 
assembled them for a somewhat similar 
purpose ; namely, to furnish supplies to- 
wards the necessities of the crown. 

If, when Galonne advised the convoca- 
tion of this aristocratic body, he could 
have remained master of their delibera- 
tions; — in other words, if he had se- 
cured a good majority, by means ana- 
logous to those which all ministers have 
practised in this country; — no doubt 
the *^ notables'' mi»ht have extricated 
the state, while they laid the fir^t founda- 
tions of a limited, constitutional monarchy 
in France. Among the whole series of 
princes who have reigned since Hugh 
Capet, not one was so formed, by the 
yielding and inert moderation of his 
character, for conceding to his people a 
constittAtion^ and for surrendering the 
odiouSf ob6olete» or oppressive preroga- 



tives of the throne, as Louis the Six- 
teenth. Or, if the privileged orders had 
possessed discernment enough to per- 
ceive that they must be overturned, unless 
by great sacrifices of every kind they 
sustained the sovereign* and retained the 
lower orders in their allegiance ; the mo- 
narchy, public credit, and general obe- 
dience, might all have been upheld. But 
the king was weak, irresolute, vacil- 
lating, and incapable of any act of energy 
or decision : the ^* notables'^ were des- 
titute of a spark of wisdom, love of their 
country, or even enlarged principles of 
self-preservation ; attached only with 
blind, unfeeling selfishness, to their own 
separate interests, as a distinct order of 
men. Lastly, the comptroller-general 
was rash, sanguine, presumptuous, and 
inexperienced in the management of po- 
pular assemblies. 

I have been much in Calonne^s society 
during the period of time which he 
passed here in England, between 1787 
and his decease in 1802. In his person 
he exceeded the common height, thin, 
active, and always in motion. His phy- 
siognomy was very expressive; gay, 
full of intelligence, never clouded, per- 
petually animated by hope and cheer- 
fulness. The calamities of the house of 
Bourbon and of France were not to be 
traced in his features, nor recognized in 
his conversation. Buoyant from natural 
disposition, fertile in expedipuis and re- 
sources, ever looking forward with con- 
fidence, he could nut be subdaed by 
adverse fortune. Nor was he deficient 
in the attainments, information, and 
knowledge of a financier. But he 
wanted the probity and stern severity 
of Sully ; while he equally wanted the 
sound judgment, the application to busi- 
ness, the spirit of order, the enlightened 
economy, and the elevated principles of 
moral and political action, all which met 
in Colbert. In what manner the Duke 
of Dorset, our embassador at the court 
of Versailles, thought of Colonne, as 
well as of the assembly, may be gathered 
from his language in a letter addressed 
to myself, dated *' Paris, 4th January, 
1787." *' L'assemblee des notables," 
says he, '* is to be held at Versailles, the 
29th of this month. It is a curious 
piece of juggling of the comptrolleur- 
generaL However, I wish him success. 
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as he 19 really a ftne, open-hearted fellowt 
and wishes to cultivate friendship and 
amity with England." 

Previous to the meeting of this assem- 
bly, which was further postponed to the 
22d of February, an event took place 
that equally embarrassed and enfeebled 
the councils of the French crown. I 
mean, the death of the Count de Ver- 
gennes. He was the most able and en- 
terprizing statesman whom France had 
seen, since the dismission of the Duke 
de Choisenl by Louis the Fifteenth. 
Though Vcrgennes specially directed 
the foreign department, yet he was like- 
wise president of the council of finances ; 
and the estimation in which he was 
held by his own sovereign, when com- 
bined with the high opinion entertained 
of his talents throughout Europe, con- 
duced to give stability to the existing 
order of things. The extreme weakness 
of Louis's character remained in a great 
measure concealed even from his own 
subjects, while Vergennes still survived; 
and his decease unquei^tionably contri- 
buted to accelerate the progress of those 
revolutionary principles which speedily 
overturned the monarchy. The Duke 
of Dorset always regarded him as an 
ambitious minister, inimical to the gene- 
ral repose of Europe : but, in particular, 
hostile to England. Writing to me on 
the 9th of February, 1786, from Paris, 
on the state of public affairs, he adds, 
'^Everything bears the appearance of 
tranquillity ; but I believe the cabinet at 
Versailles is working hard in every 
cabinet in Europe, and particularly to 
gain that of Pelersburgh." — "The 
spirit of intrigue which Vergennes is 
endowed with, is more dangerous, in my 
opinion, to the balance of power, than 
all the mighty armies of Louis the Four- 
teenth. And if we do not watch him 
close, we shall be in a most unpleasant 
situation." I am ready to admit, when 
citing the testimony of the duke, that his 
own talents were moderate; but his situ- 
ation and connexions about the French 
court enabled him to know many import- 
ant facts from high authority. It cannot 
be doubted that Vergennes had medi- 
tated a rupture with this country in 1786. 
The East Indies would have formed the 
first scene of hostilities; and troops were 
actually sent to the island of Mauritius, 



in order to attack osi in conjunction with 
Tippoo, on the coast of Goromandel. 
Sir John Macpherson, who was theo 
temporary governor-general of Bengal, 
and who attained full information on the 
subject, has often assured me that such 
were unquestionably the designs of the 
cabinet of Versailles. Notwithstanding 
the pecuniary difficulties under which 
Louis the Sixteenth laboured in 1787, I 
believe, if Vergennes had survived a few 
months longer, he would not have al- 
lowed the Prussian troops, commanded 
by the Duke of Brunswick, to enter Am- 
sterdam without opposition, and to ex- 
tinguish the French faction throughout 
the seven United Provinces. The Count 
de Montmorin succeeded to Vergennes'a 
office, but not to his high reputation. 

About this time Louis the Sixteenth 
sent over a new ambassador to London. 
The intellectual and physical infirmi- 
ties of Count d'Adhemar combined to 
incapacitate him for longer filling that 
employment. He was replaced by the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, brother to the 
Count of the same name, then one of the 
secretaries of state, and head of the naval 
department The chevalier was soon 
afterwards created a marquis. I lived 
in habits of great intimacy with him, 
from his first arrival in England, nearly 
to the termination of his embassy. Na- 
ture had not bestowed on him any ex- 
ternal advantages. Neither his person, 
manners, nor address, seemed to be 
adapted for a drawing-room ; and his 
sight was so defective, that it approached 
to blindness. Scarcely could he distin- 
guish objects, unless brought close to his 
eye. But he compensated for these cor- 
poreal defects, by a sound, clear under- 
standing, and habits of business. Tbongh 
he seldom attempted to speak English, 
he understood the language ; having re- 
sided a long time in America, as minis- 
ter from France, during the war carried 
on against the Trans-Atlantic colo- 
nies. Such a mission did not seem to 
lay a good foundation for his favourable 
reception here, or to form a recommen- 
dation at St. James's. It is a fact, that 
on the day when he went to the palace 
to be presented to the king, he wore at 
his button-hole the insignia of the order 
of Cineinnatus^ which had been con- 
ferred OQ him by Washington* Fortu- 
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tunately, arriving before his majeflty 
came oat of his closet to commence the 
levee, some of his friends had time to 
represent to the new embassador, the 
impropriety of appearing in the pre- 
sence of George the Third decorated 
with an order instituted by one of his 
farmer subjects. La Luzerne instantly 
took it olf, and pot it in his pocket. 

As he was unmarried, being a Knight 
of Malta ; the Viscountess de la Lu- 
zerne, a daughter of the Count de Mont* 
morin, who had married the embassa- 
dor's nephew, came over from France to 
do the honours of his house. After the 
king's first great intellectual malady, in 
June, 1789, La Luzerne gave a splendid 
entertainment, in commemoration of his 
recovery. The queen was present at it, 
with her court; and during supper, the 
viscountess, as representing the French 
eoibnssadress, stood behind her majesty's 
ehair. Within five years afterwards, I 
went to pay my respects to her at a 
small lodging, situate in George-street, 
Portman-square, just behind the noble 
mansion which the embassador had oc- 
cupied in that square. She received me 
in a room where stood two neat white 
beds, and appeared to support with great 
equanimity her change of fortune. But 
she did not long survive, and I have 
beard that she accelerated her own end, 
which, I believe, took place at Rouen. 
She was young, amiable, and of most en- 
gaging manners. Her father. Count de 
Montmorin, perished early in the revo- 
lution. Nor did the embassador him- 
self live to witness the execution of his 
unfortunate master. In 1792 he was 
attacked with a paralytic complaint, for 
which he repaired to Southampton, 
where he expired. The calamities of 
bis country, together with his own indi- 
vidual misfortunes flowing from that 
source, embittered his latter days, and 
hastened his dissolution. His remains 
being sent over to Caen in Normandy, 
for the purpose of interment, the revo- 
lutionary populace of the city precipi- 
tated his body into the river Orne, which 
flows through the place. 

The bishoprick of Lincoln becoming 
vacant at this time, Pitt procured it for 
Dr. Pietyman, who had formerly been 
his preceptor, and then filled the office 
of his private secretary. The opposi- 
20 



tioD, to whom Pretymaii had rendered 
himself obnoxious in this latter capacity, 
attacked him with all the weapons of 
wit, satire, and malevolence. In allusion 
to his having been brought up at Pem- 
broke Hall in the University of Cam- 
bridge, the ** Rolliad" denominates him, 

** Pembroke's pale pride, in Pitt's precordia 
placM;" 

and levels many coarse or illiberal jests 
on his person, which was tall, thin, and 
destitute of elegance. An ode, depic- 
turing him as a man destitute of all re- 
gard to veracity, and which began with 
the words 



•« Hail to the lyar !- 



was likewise assigned to Pretyman, by 
the authors of the »* Probationary Odes-" 
Not satisfied wiih this abuse, they over- 
whelmed him under a mass of classic 
epigrams, composed in English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian. Hie dupli- 
city, as private secretary to Pitt, coniiti- 
tuted the charge made against him 
throughout these lampoons, which only 
served to prove the ingenious hostility 
of their composers. In 1805, on the 
death of Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Pitt, who was then first minis- 
ter for the second time, made the strong- 
est exertions to raise Pretyman to the 
metropolitan see. Rut his majesty per- 
tinaciously refused his consent. I ktiow 
from a near relative of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that when the 
minister urged the matter warmly, 
George the Third replied, '* Mr. Pitt, 
dont*s press me further on the subject ; 
for I am determined to confer it on 
Sutton, whom you brought under my 
eye, when he was made Dean of Wind- 
sor at your recommendation. And it 
would be indecorous that we should be 
known to differ on this point.*' As the 
best proof of his unalterable resolution 
to raise Dr. Manners Sutton to the vacant 
archiepiscopal see, the king authorized 
the distinguished individual who related 
to me the above-mentioned particulars, 
— one of his oldest servants, — to write 
to Mrs. Manners Sutton, Dr. Sutton's 
wife, assuring her, in his majesty's 
name, of his fixed determination on the 
subject. 
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The Arehbishop of Caoltrbury h a 
gnmlflon of John, third Duka of Rutland, 
whose youngest son. Lord George Man- 
sers, assumed the name of Sutton, on 
succeeding to the estate of Lord Lexing- 
ton. Being the fourth son of Lord 
George, he was brought up to the eccle- 
siastical profession ; and at (he age of 
three-and-twenty became attached to 
Miss Thoroton. She stood in no remote 
degree of consanguinity to him ; as her 
mother, who was an illegitimate daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland, had married Mr. 
Thoroton, secretary to the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby. The lovers were 
in fact second cousins. Being together 
at Belvoir Castle, in the year 1778, when 
she was only about eighteen years of 
age, he proposed to her an elopement to 
Gretna Green. She consented, and they 
set off on foot ; but, before they could 
reach the hired post-chaise, stationed at 
four miles* distance, the young lady lost 
both her shoes in the dirty road. After 
their marriage at Gretna, not possessing 
pecuniary means sufficient to enable them 
to return, they wrote to their respective 
relations, requesting assisunce for the 
purpose. Lord George Sutton display- 
ed, under these circumstances, much 
less displeasure towards his son, than 
was exhibited by Mrs. Drake, the Duke 
of Rutland's mistress, and grandmother 
to the bride. It was not without difficulty 
that Mrs. Drake consented to allow her 
grand-daughter the sum of forty pounds 
a year. Lord George, encumbered with 
a very numerous family, and having con- 
tracted a second marriage not calculated 
to benefit his affairs, was unable to meke 
his son a larger annual allowance. But 
he procured for Mr. Sutton a curacy at 
Canwick, of nearly the same value, to 
which place the newly-married couple 
repaired. There they remained during 
some years, subsisting on about one 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum, 
though they soon had several children. 
It is a fact that the archbishop still pre- 
senres the pair of brass csndlesticks 
which, when curate of Canwick, he con- 
stantly had in use. His own son, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Suiton, so assured me. 

John, Duke of Rutland, as well as his 
son, the Marquis of Granby, having 
bath survived their wives, and having 
each several natural children; the iUe- 



giliiMte isane of the father and of tli0 
son used to sh down pmmiscnoasly lo» 
gether at table, at Belvoir Castle, where 
they were brought op with the d«ke'« 
legitimate descendants* Colonel John 
Sutton, elder brother of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who now possesses thJi 
Lexington estate of Kelham, near New* 
ark-upon-Trent, married in like manner 
his cousin, a natural daughter of the 
Marquis of Granby. On many occasioned 
the duke even displayed a preferenee for 
his grandchildren by Mrs. Drake, above 
his legitimate offspring. The valuable 
living of Bottesworth, in the county of 
Leicester, not far from Belvoir (in the 
church of which village the Dukes of 
Rutland are interred), becoming vacant; 
Lord George Sutton made the warmest 
application to the duke in favour of his 
son Charles, who still remained at his 
curacy of Canwick. But he met with a 
refusal ; the duke conferring it on his il- 
legitimate grandson, Mr. Thoroton, Mrs. 
Manners Sutton's 6ro/Acr, rather than on 
her hugband. Lord George was, how- 
ever, enabled soon afterwards to present 
his son with the living of Averham, near 
Kelham, to which he removed, and 
where he remained till he received the 
deanery of Peterborough. Mr. Pitt, 
whose obligations to Charles^ late Duke 
of Rutlsnd, were great, and who testified 
throughout his whole political life a na- 
tural predilection for the ilfonners family, 
procured the dean's promotion to the 
bishoprick of Norwich, on the decease of 
Dr. Home. Finally, the same minis- 
terial patronage made him dean of Wind* 
sor, thus placing him under the king's 
eye; though Pitt did not the less en- 
deavour to elevate his own tutor to the 
metropolitan dignity, as the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth had formerly raised his 
preceptor to the papal throne. 

Tlie present archbishop is a prelate of 
very moderate intellectual endowments ; 
as were likewise his two immediate pre* 
decessors, Moore and Corn wall is. But 
he posiiesses great command over him- 
self, irreproachable moral conduct, ac- 
tivity in promoting works of charity or 
benevolence, and all the essential qua- 
lities for filling with decent propriety the 
arch iepisco pal chair, to which Pitt's pro- 
tection, finally aided by royal fa von r, have 
elevated him. Nor must his high birth 
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be rorgoUen, which formed a strong ad- 
ditional recommendation to the king's 
notice. He is not an economist, though 
he has seven daughters still unmarried ; 
end whenever the see becomes vacant, 
no treasures will probably be discovered 
in his coffers. Fond of field-sports, and 
B ^oocf shot, he nevertheless abstains 
from touching a i^nn. During a visit 
that he made to Kelham, three or four 
years ago, he was much pressed to take 
a fowling-piece ; but, conscious of its in- 
decorum, he declined it, contenting him* 
self to accompany the sportsmen, and to 
mark down the birds. Possibly it might 
likewise occur to the archbishop, that 
one of his predecessors in the see of Can- 
terbury, Abbot, about two hundred years 
ago, being engaged in the chase, had the 
miifortune to kill his gamekeeper with a 
eroas-bow. And an accident similar to 
that which took place under James the 
First, might again happen under George 
the Third. On the whole, he must be 
esteemed a most fortunate individual ; 
since, in addition to the prodigious eccle- 
siastical elevation which he has attained, 
he has beheld his eldest son elected 
speaker of the house of commons ; while 
his own younger brother has, by Pitt's 
selection, rather than by any eminent 
legal talents, been made chancellor of 
Ireland, and created a peer of Great 
Britain. It was not before the nineteenth 
century, that the name of Manners, pre- 
viously distinguished in the field and on 
the ocean, has become known in the 
church, at the bar, and in the senate. 

2d March, — Early in March, Hast- 
ings's prosecution, was renewed, Mr. 
Pelham opening the next charge, which 
consisted of three distinct accusations ; 
namely, infraction of treaty, personal 
corruption, and abuse of power to pur- 
poses of tyranny. The scene of these 
imputed offences lay at Furruckabad, a 
city not far removed from Agra, in the 
north of Hindostan ; the nabob of which 
territory was the individual on whom 
the governor-general had exercised the 
Bcts of violence in question. Mr. Pel- 
ham (a name connected with some of 
the best ministerial recollections of 
Cteorge the Second's reign) was the 
eldest son of Lord Ptlham, subsequently 
created Earl of Ghtohestar. He filled, 
indeed, himself, eaiijr in the prosent 



century, very respectably, nnder Adding- 
ton's administration, during a consider* 
able time, the office of secretary of stato 
for the home department. Endowed 
with moderate abilities, but sustained by 
great family connexions ; his mind cul- 
tivated by travel, and his understanding 
matured by an early entrance into par- 
liament; Mr. Pelham could not however 
rely, like Sheridan, on appeals to the 
imagination or the passions, in order to 
produce conviction. His speech, though 
long, and abounding in minute details, 
many of which were not of a naturo 
deeply to interest his audience, yet ex- 
cited attention. Major Scott rose to de* 
fend Hastings ; and in reply to the im- 
putation of his having corruptly accepted 
from the Nabob of Oude a present often lac 
of rupees, on which act Mr. Pelham had 
animadverted with great severity, Scott 
observed, *^ The governor-general imme- 
diately communicated the fact to the 
court of directors. He had not even 
received the money at the time when he 
transmitted to them the information. As 
soon as it was actually paid, he transfer- 
red it to the company's treasury; ac- 
companying the payment with a request, 
that as his own fortune was small, they 
would give it him back on some future 
day. Probably he did not conceive, 
that as Lord Olive had received sto? hun- 
dred thousand pounds for acquiring an 
empire, he should be deemed presump- 
tuous in asking for one hundred thou- 
sand, as a remuneration for preserving 
that empire." 

Hastings did not however want other 
defenders, some of whom were even ' 
seated near the ministry on the treasury 
bench. Though Mr. William Grenville 
remained silent. Lord Mulgrave denied 
that the honse of commons could be fit 
judges of a governor-general's adminis- 
tration, who, placed at an immense dtSi> 
tanee from England, sarrounded with 
dangers and enemies, had acted on the 
whole in a manner To glorious, as well 
as salutary, for his country. But Lord 
Hood's appearance on the floor, as an 
advocate of similar principles, prodneed 
a still deeper impression. This veteran 
commander, who had maintained the 
lustre of the British flag throughont all 
the humiliating period of Lord North's 
adminiiUatiMh <— onaemMlotDed lo speak 
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in parHament, and strongly attached to 
Pitt, yet presented hiniself to the Speak- 
er's notice. Inured from the confkmence- 
ment of his life to that stormy element 
on which he had earned his reputation 
and his honours, he might say, 

»* Rode am I in speech. 

And little blest with the set phrase of peace ;*' 

but every word that he ottered was de- 
voured by the audience. Placing the 
subject of the pending prosecution at 
once on the ground of public expediency, 
he besought the house to reflect on the 
consequences that must result to the 
state, if with too scrupulous accuracy 
they called to a severe account those in- 
dividuals who had filled important sta- 
tions abroad in a period of hostility. 
With great simplicity of diction he 
stated the difficulties to which he had 
been, himself, subjected ; and the acts of 
unauthorized violence or oppression to 
which he had been necessitated to re- 
cur, for the purpose of subsisting the 
English fleet, when under his command 
in the West Indies, during the American 
war. •* Acts, which, however indispen- 
sable to the preservation of his ships and 
men,** he added, *' yet if the government 
had not stood between him and legal pro- 
secutions, he should in all probability 
have been doomed to linger out the re- 
mainder of his days in prison." — •• As 
for myself, concluded he, '* at my period 
of life, I can entertain no expectation of 
being again employed on active foreign 
service : but I speak for those who come 
after me. Love of my country impels 
me to prevent a precedent, which will 
impede all future exertions, if we punish 
the acts of authority, however repugnant 
they may be to our modes of conduct- 
ing ourselves, which the saviour of India 
has committed, in order to extricate and 
preserve the countries entrusted to his 
care." 

If this forcible aY)peal to the common 
sense and justice of the house had been 
made on the ISth of June, 176t(, when 
the charge relative to Gheyt Sing was 
brought forward* instead of the 2d of 
March, 1787, it might have given a 
new aspect to the whole prosecution. 
Other individuals of weight, encouraged 
by such ftD ezainple, would probably 



have come forward on the same trace. 
Pitt and Dundas, whatever part they 
might have secretly resolved to take re- 
lative to Hastings, had not committed 
themselves beyond the power of recall at 
that period. Or, if the governor-general, 
belter advised, had maturely considered 
the ability, numbers, and inveteracy of 
his accusers ; as well as the very doubtful 
nature of the ministerial support which 
he credulously anticipated as certain ;-* 
and if, instead of injudiciously imposing 
on himself the difficult task of justifying 
every separate act of power to which he 
had recourse during his stay in India, he 
had put his defence on the general issue 
of his critical position, which emancipated 
him from ordinary rules of aciion ; — 
finally, if he had pleaded his distinguish- 
ed and successful services lo the state, as 
forming a shield which otight to protect 
him against party rage, or parliamentary 
violence ; — it seems difficult to suppose 
that such intrenchments could have been 
stormed. Pitt himself recognized their 
strength, in his reply to Lord Hood. 
After bearing the most ample testimony, 
not only to his noble friend's private 
virtues, but to his high professional abi- 
lity ; the minister laboured with no or- 
dinary eloquence to demonstrate, that 
I here did not exist the slightest analogy 
between Lord Hood's violations of right, 
or seizure of property, and the crimes 
laid to the charge of the late governor- 
general. The former, he said, were dic- 
tated by an imperious necessity : for the 
latter, no such defence had been at- 
tempted. Having reasoned this point, 
more as a moralist, or casuist, than as a 
statesman ; rather in the spirit of Ad- 
dison, or of Johnson, than as Lord Bor- 
leigl), or as his own father, when at the 
head of the councils of this country, was 
accustomed to contemplate political ob- 
jects ; Pitt then reverted, to HastingH's 
general merits in the course of his high 
public employment. 

** There was, I admit," said he, •* a 
period when such a defence might have 
been set up; but that time is passed. 
If, at the commencement of the present 
enquiry, it had been urged, that whatever 
faults the late governor-general might 
have committed, his briUiant and me« 
ritorioas setvices effaced or counterb»- 
lasced them; the house wonld have had 
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to wei((h his oriifeM against hia Tirtuea. 
Bat» at present, we cannot allow any 
9ueh consideration to operate on our 
minds. We are deciding, not on general 
merits or demerits. It is on the cri- 
minality or innocence of a particular 
transaction that we are called to deter- 
mine. Mr, Hastings has disclaimed all 
benefit arising from the consideration 
of his services. He has declared that he 
desires no set-off on that score ; being 
persuaded that the very facts on which 
are founded the charges, when they come 
to be investigated, will be found entitled 
to the approbation of this house. After 
8uch a voluntary act on his part, ought 
we to extend a shield between hinn and 
eoqoiry ? Still less can we now do it, 
having proceeded so far in the examina- 
tion.*' It is evident that Hastings's 
imprudence facilitated the means of at- 
tacking him with success. «If he had 
followed Lord Olive's example, — who, 
besides being himself in parliament, 
brought in as his agent, not a military 
officer, but an able member of the long 
robe, — he might, like Lord Clive, have 
escaped impeachment. Pitt virmally and 
distinctly acknowledged it. But, ought 
not a wise statesman to have warned of 
his danger a meritorious public servant, 
who had saved India ? Should he not 
have informed the governor-general on 
what grounds only he could extend minis- 
terial protection and support ? Pitt, on 
the contrary, allowed him to enter the 
snare. Posterity will decide on the 
wisdom, the policy, and the generosity 
of such a proceeding. Only fifty mem- 
bers, of whom I was one, negatived Mr. 
Pelham's motion. One hundred and 
twelve supported it. Dundas spoke and 
voted with Pitt on that evening : but 
peiiher Fox nor Sheridan took any part 
in the discussion. 

28/A February — 6/A March. — The 
commercial treaty with France, which 
had occasioned such difference of opinion 
in the lower house, gave rise among the 
peers to debates, if possible, still more 
personal and acrimonious. Not the least 
singular circumstance attending them 
was, that the same individuals who lately 
opposed each other in one assembly, 
being transferred to the other, furnished 
the principal materials of controversy. 
Pitt» well aware thai neither the Marquis 
20* 



of Carmarthen, nor Lord Sydney, was 
competent to explain and defend the 
treaty, took care to entrust that task lo 
more able hands. Jenkinson, become 
Loni Hawksbury, was selected for the 
purpose. He performed it with con- 
summate ability, answering the argu- 
ments adduced by Lord Stormont, and by 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff; both of 
whom deprecated a departure from the 
ancient treaties subsisting with Portugal, 
in order, as they asserted, to form dan- 
gerous connexions with France. At the 
same time, not being in the cabinet, nor 
holding any ostensible place in adminiff- 
tration, Lord Hawksbury took care to 
state repeatedly that he was no minister. 
" I desire, once for all, my lords," said 
he, ** that it may not be supposed I either 
possess or claim any authority, except 
the influence which my arguments give 
me." But the Duke of Norfolk, now 
become an efficient member of the house, 
after commenting on Lord Hawksbury's 
declaration, added, ** I am aware that the 
noble lord who has undertaken to sup< 
port the treaty, and to justify ministers, 
has on his shoulders the principal bur- 
then of government. He is a peer of 
great weight and authority. Never- 
theless, as he has informed us that he is 
no minister, he cannot incur any respon* 
sibility. It is therefore the duty of 
ministers, either to speak in their own 
persons, or to place the noble lord in a 
ministerial situation, so that he may be 
rendered responsible for his assertions 
respecting measures of administration." 
Then, after alluding to the reform in the 
representation of the people, which Pitt 
had held out to the country previous as 
well as subsequent to his entrance on 
office, the duke added, '* No such reform 
has however been eflected in the other 
house. And as to this assembly, some 
individuals have lately been sent here^ 
whom, if all circumstances are con^ 
sidered, the people, I believe, little ex'* 
pected to see elevated to such rank.*^ 

The severity of these animadversions 
called up successively the two secretaries 
of state ; which drew from Lord Carlisle 
the remark, that «• he was happy lo find 
the death-like silence of the ministers at 
length broken." But the concluding 
observations, so personally levelled at 
the peers who had recently been ereatedi 
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wonld have remained wiihooi reply, if 
Lord Delaval, who waa one of them, had 
not demanded Bome explanation on the 
subject. Having alluded to the reflec- 
tions thrown upon the distinguished 
persons whom his majesty's favour had 
entitled to seats in that hous^e, ** Does 
the noble duke," continued he, ** think 
that there was any circumstance in the 
characters of their ancestors which ought 
to disqualify their present descendants 
from being advanced to the dignity of 
the British peerage ? Does he mean to 
insinuate that their ancestors had been 
atigmatized as men of suspicious allegi- 
ance ? or does the noble duke mean to 
infer that *• there i» more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenleth^ than 
over ninety and nine just persons?* " 
The wit of this last sarcasm, which 
made so obvious an allusion to the duke's 
recantation of the errors of the Romish 
church, induced the Duke of Manchester 
to speak to order. But Lord Delaval, 
after apologising for any unintentional 
violation wliich he might have commit- 
ted of the forms, or on the decorum of 
the house, added : ^< As the noble duke 
has thought proper to animadvert on the 
lately-created peers, being myself one 
of them, and utterly unconscious as I 
am of meriting any such observations, 1 
imagine he will expect that something 
should be said in their behalf by one at 
least of the number." The Duke of 
Norfolk, who throughout his whole life 
manifested greater promptitude to give 
offence than to resent affronts ; finding 
likewise that he had only attracted to- 
wards himself reflections more severe 
than those which he desired to throw on 
others ; now apologized to Lord Delaval, 
and the business terminated. 

I was particularly acquainted with 
that nobleman before, as well as after, 
his elevation to the British peerage. He 
was a younger brother to Sir Francis 
Drake Delaval, a man celebrated in the 
annals of wit and gallantry towards the 
end of George the Second*s reign. At 
seventy years of age. Lord Delavars per- 
son remained graceful and slender ; his 
manners elegant, gay, and pleasing. De- 
scended from a very ancient and distin- 
cuished family, seated in the county of 
Northamberland, where he possessed 
groat landed property, he was created a 



baronet soon after the |>resent king's ac* 
cession. During his whole life, plea- 
sure constituted the flrst object of his 
pursuit. Kepresenting, as he did, the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed in more 
than one parliament, and supporting the 
coalition administration at their outset ; 
he was included by Fox among the Irish 
peers of the month of September, 1783, 
whom his majesty consented to raise to 
that dignity, though he refused to make 
any addition to the British peerage. Of 
course Lord Delaval voted for the East 
India Billt when brought into the house 
of commons ; but, afterwards finding 
that it was equally odious at St. James's, 
and reprobated throughout the country, 
he retracted his support, and joined the 
new minister. He even rose in his 
place, and justified his conduct in a 
manly manner. For such an act of 
apostacyt as it was denominated by his 
old allies, they assigned him a conspicu- 
ous niche in the '• Kolliad." It is pro- 
bable that the Duke of Norfolk alluded 
in his speech to the lines commemoratmg 
Lord Delaval's double creation. They 
were severe. 

•« The nable converty Berwick's honour'd choice. 
That faithful echo of the people'* voice, 
One day to gain an Irith title glad, 
For Fox he voted ; — so the people bade. 
*jMongst English lords ambitious grown to sit, 
Next day the people bade him vole for Pitt, 
To join the stream, our patriot, nothing loath, 
By turns discreetly gave his voice to both.'' 

Not satisfied with this revenge, the same 
wits composed a poem called *' The De- 
lavaliad," parodied from Orlando's verses 
to Rosalind, in •* As you like It." But 
Lord Delaval stood in no awe of such 
lampoons. He attained to a very ad- 
vanced age, and dying without a son, his 
titles (both of which had been acquired 
within the space of three years, from 
two rival ministers), expired with him. 
I shall have occasion to mention his 
youngest daughter, the Countess of 
Tyrconnel, in the sequel of these me- 
moirs. 

Ut~\{ith March. — On the follow- 
ing day, the discussion of the ** commer- 
cial treaty** was renewed in the house 
of peers ; Lord Sydney and the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen observing total 
silence, while the Marqais of BudE^tng- 
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ham and Lord Hawkebury unddriook 
the defence of the measure* So liule 
parliamentary assistance did Pitt derive 
from his colleagues in office ! The 
Bishop of Llandafi*, a prelate of aspiring: 
talents, and his own historian ; who 
looked forward to Durham, or to Win- 
chester, as the recompense of his exer- 
tions ; attacked with no ordinary ability 
the proposed treaty. He was supported 
by Lord Stormont, who inveighed against 
it, as a sacrifice of solid power, for un- 
certain profit. But the circumstance 
which gave peculiar interest to the de- 
bate of that evening, was the part taken 
by the Marquis of Lansdown. In the 
course of a speech such as only a states- 
man could have conceived or pronounced, 
he passed the whole treaty in review ; 
examined its features, pointed out its 
merits and its defects ; approved its 
principle, but did not the less condemn 
many of its practical details. Treating 
with contempt the narrow prejudice by 
which France is considered as the na- 
tural enemy of this country, he equally 
reprobated the folly of denominating her 
perfidious and deceitful as a nation. 
With the hand of a master, he drew a 
species of contrast between Louis the 
Fourteenth, a prince animated only by 
insatiable ambition, and his estimable 
successor who then filled the throne, in 
whose bosom the love of his people and 
of justice always predominated. '* The 
natural enemy of Great Britain, ray 
lords," continued he, ** and equally of 
every other state, is the sovereign of 
Prussia, who maintains an immense 
military furce, altogether disproportion- 
ate to bis revenues, and to his domi- 
nions." 

Having* thus recognized the abstract 
wisdom and policy of the measure, he 
next, with equal force of language and 
strength of reason, delineated the errors 
committed in its execution. Among 
these he did not omit to enumerate the 
silence and acquiescence of ministers, 
while France was occupied in construct- 
ing the stupendous works at Cherburgh. 
Nor did he less strongly arraign other 
features of the treaty, which regarded 
Ireland and the East Indies; leaving 
bis audience, at the close, unable to de- 
cide whether he had most censured or 
applauded the administration, and sub- 



jecting himself to the impataiion of hav- 
ing ** spoken on bi* th sides of the ques* 
tion. From this charge he nevertheless 
justified himself with ingenuity, during 
one of the subsequent debates. ** 1 am 
accused," said Lord Lansdown, *^of 
speaking on both sides, because I have 
not, from motives of friendship towards 
ministers, forborne to state my objections 
to many parts of the measure under dis- 
cussion ; and because I have not, in 
complaisance to the opposition, withheld 
my tribute of applause to the principle. 
The fact is, that throughout life I have 
stood aloof from parties. It constitutes 
my pride and my pri.nciple, to belong 
to no faction ; but to approve every 
measure on its own ground, free from 
all connexion. Such is my politioal 
creed." His repartee to the Earl of 
Carlisle, who thought proper to reproach 
him with having apparently drawn many 
of the amicable sentiments that he pro- 
fessed towards France ** from the novels 
of a circulating library, or from senti- 
mental comedies," turned the laugh on 
his side. That nobleman had, himself, 
composed some poetic and dramatic 
works, which, it was thought, would 
not secure him immortality. **With 
regard," observed the marquis, '* to the 
expressions applied to the French nation 
and government, which I am supposed 
to have selected from sentimental novels, 
or sentimental comedies, I can assare 
the noblo Earl, / never write either ; 
but I entertain a profound respect for 
those who do,'^ 

16/A March. — Burke, while conduct- 
ing the prosecution against Hastings, 
enjoyed the singular advantage of being 
surrounded by a constellation of extraor- 
dinary men, whose talents were devoted 
to his purposes, passions, and piejudices. 
He had only to select his instrument, 
while he superintended the execution. 
For bringing forward the present charge, 
he chose Sir James Erskine, a young 
Scotch baronet, who, in addition to con- 
siderable talents, stood in a close degree 
of consanguinity to Lord Loughborough, 
bis mother being the only sister of that 
nobleman. Among the individuals whose 
great legal and parliamentary ability rais« 
ed them to the British peerage under the 
reign of George the Third, none pos- 
sessed mone versatile faeulties than Wed- 
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derburn, or more adapted to the atmo* 
sphere of* a court. Though placed by 
the coalition administrationv in 1783, at 
the head of the com miss ionera io whom 
the great seal was confided ; and though 
he remained during ten years ateadiiy 
attached to Lord North and Fox; yet 
he never rendered himself personally 
obnoxious eitl)er to the King or to Pitt. 
Early in 1793, when Lord Thurlow 
came to a decided rupture with that 
minister. Lord Loughborough succeed- 
ed to the dignity of chancellor. Being 
childless, having passed his sixtieth 
year, and entertaining no hope of issue ; 
— for he had been twice married ; — he 
adopted the sons of his sister ; and be- 
fore he had held the great seal three 
years, he succeeded in procuring a new 
patent, entailing the barony of Loughbo- 
rough on his two nephews in succession. 
Of these. Sir James Erskine was the 
eldest. Nor did his ambition rest satis- 
fied with such an acquisition. Early in 
the present century, his patient assidui- 
ties, constant attendance on the king and 
queen, whom he commonly followed 
every autumn to Weymouth, and the 
devotion which he manifested towards 
them ;' — these courtly qualities were re- 
warded with an earldom, reverting, as 
in the former instance, to Sir James 
Erskine and his younger brother. Such 
marks of royal and ministerial favour, 
very rarely bestowed on any subject, 
prove how much superior was Wedder- 
burn to Thurlow in the arts of ingratia- 
tion, whatever parity there might exist 
between them in their professional or 
parliamentary talents. Thurlow, who 
four times held the great seal under as 
many difierent administrations, only ob- 
tained a barony for his paternal nephew; 
while Wedderburn made hia sister*s son 
an earl, by the title of Rosslyn, 

Sir James Erskine developed with 
considerable ability the charge confided 
to him, which principally regarded im- 
provident or corrupt contracts made by 
Hastings. Those for providing bullock?, 
elephants, opium, and many other ar- 
ticles furnished by individuals whom 
the governor-general favoured or pa- 
tronized, constituted the subjects of 
erimination. Among these eensurable 
aetfl of expenditure, stood conspicuous 
the augmenution of Sir Eyre Coote's 



salary, aa commander-in-chief, from six- 
teen thousand pounds a year to more 
than double that sum, which propoaition 
was carried by Hastings in council. It 
formed nevertheless a singular fact, that 
not even his accosera attributed to him 
the smallest participation in the profits 
of any transaction enumerated ; though 
it appeared that a relation of Mr. Fran- 
cis, named Tilghman, who returned from 
Bengal in the same ship with him lo 
Europe, shared in the advantagea of the 
opium contract, one of thoscwhich pro- 
duced the largest sum of money to the 
contractor. Francis, who did not at- 
tempt to contest the truth of the allega- 
tion, contented himself with challenging 
Major Scott to bring forward a specific 
charge on the subject. Pitt displayed 
on that night an extent of intellect, 
memory, and powers of mind, so won- 
derful, while discussing the subject, that 
it might have been supposed he had 
passed his whole life in active employ- 
ment on the banks of the Ganges. 

With the exception of Burke, of 
Francis, and of Major Scott, I doubt if 
any individual present, including even 
Dundas, possessed so accurate a know- 
ledge of the countries and concerns un- 
der examination. It might well excite 
astonishment, how a man placed in hia 
public situation could find time to ac- 
quire, or to retain, such a mass of in- 
formation ; on every point of which he 
reasoned wiih transcendent capacity, 
omitting not the minutest circumstance. 
The present Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
who never felt any predilection for Pitt, 
and who, I believe, never once voted 
with him in the course of both their 
lives, yet did justice to his amazing 
talents. Conversing with him on the 
subject of that minister, about five years 
ago. Lord Cholmondeley said, •• Pitt 
once sent to me, requesting my attend- 
ance on urgent business. Sir John An- 
struther brought me the message. I 
was then at the head of the Prince of 
Wales's family, and I accordingly wait- 
ed on him in Downing-street. The 
afiair regarded a matter of accounts. I 
find it impossible to do justice to the 
perspicuity and rapidity of his calcula- 
tions. In the course of a few minutes 
he went through and settled every item, 
leaving me lost in admiration si his 
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ability." This was the testiinony of 
tD opponent and an enemy. 

Having followed Sir Jaoiea Erskine, 
article by article, through all the branchea 
of the charge, some of which he treated 
as undeserving of investigation or desti- 
tute of foundation, Pitt finally proposed 
an amendment ; offering to concur with 
the motion inculpating Hastings, but 
only on three distinct points o( accusa- 
tion I namely, the two contracts, one for 
bullocks, the other for opium ; and the 
increased salary given to Sir Eyre 
Coote. At the same time, he suggested 
to Burke the propriety of his speedily 
coming to a determination reapeciing the 
charges which he intended still to bring 
forward, with a view to attaining the 
ends of substantial justice. Burke, while 
he treated the minister's last proposition 
as founded in amity, refused to concur 
in his amendment. Only two persons 
rose to speak in Hastings's exrulpation, 
one of whom was Major Scott. He 
admitted that some of the contracts were 
matters of favour, particularly the con- 
tract for providing opium. But he ob- 
served, that if the profits of them all 
were as exorbitant in fact, as it had 
been attempted to prove, they would not 
collectively amount to more than one 
moiety of the gain arising to the con- 
tractors from the loan of a single year, 
negotiated in London, during the late 
unfortunate war. Yet Burke, who had 
menaced Lord North with impeachment 
for his corrupt loans, was now closely 
united with him: while Hastings, who 
saved India, lay under prosecution. The 
other individual who refused to concur 
in criminating the governor-general, was 
Dempster. He remarked, that ** no 
man, however inimical he might be, had 
insinuated that one rupee of the various 
sums enumerated, ever found its way 
into Mr. Hastings's pocket." These 
considerations produced no effect on the 
division. Burke having moved to in- 
clude in the charge two other contracts, 
besides the three heads of accusation in 
which Pitt offered to concur, carried the 
question by nine votes against the mi- 
nister. Only twenty-six members, of 
which small number I was one, nega- 
tived Sir James Erskine's motion, de- 
claring that '* the charge contained mat- 
ter for impeaching Warren Hastings of 



high crimes and misdemeanors.*' The 

majority did not exceed sixty. 

22(/ March. — Notwithstanding Pitt's 
entire or partial concurrence in so many 
of the charges, he diriplayed precisely 
at this time a generous indignation, 
when Francis attempted to render the 
committee appointed to draw up the 
articles a vehicle for his purposes of 
calumnious malevolence. An individual 
named Mercer, having been called be- 
fore that committee, with a view to 
prove from his deposition Hastings's 
culpability in the contract for opium ; 
Francis, to whom Mercer had addressed 
a letter full of the grossest reflections on 
the late governor-general, so managed 
the examination, as to have it entered at 
full length on their minutes. By this 
unworthy artifice, he contrived to render 
the house of commons his accomplices 
in recording a libel. Pitt, holding the 
letter in his hand, as it appeared in the 
printed minutes, commented on the 
whole proceeding with great severity* 
Francis attempted to justify himself by 
maintaining, that if he had only pro* 
duced an extract from Mercer's letter, 
he might have been charged with sup- 
pression of evidence. Burke defended 
his conduct, and Sheridan accused the 
minister with giving way to unbecoming 
wrath. But Pitt contended that the 
document had evidently been written 
at Francis's suggestion ; adding, that 
*' no degree of indignation could be too 
strongs where the house itself had been 
made instrumental to an act of such pal- 
pable malice and injustice.'* 

Under an imputation so severe, Fran- 
cis, though possessing a high spirit, took 
no step to prove his innocence. Yet, 
with men actuated by such motives as 
Pitt imputed to then^, did he nevertheless 
join in impeaching a great functionary, 
to whom the preservation of our domi- 
nions in India was as much due, as Gib- 
raltar was saved by Eliott, or Jamaica 
by Rodney. Of all Hastings's enemies, 
Francis might be justly esteemed the 
most inveterate and implacable. He was 
likewise the most formidable, not only 
from his accurate local knowledge ob- 
tained while on the spot, but by the 
composition of his mind. Unlike Burke, 
Francis's hatred, cool, sagacious, and 
controlled by his judgment, enabled hioi 
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to direct his weapon with malignant skill. 
Burke's raneour exhausted itself in a 
torrent of invective, always decorated 
with classic allusions, frequently illumi- 
nated by wit and humour. Francis, like 
Junius, tore his victim with deliberate, 
scientific ability ; was rarely carried away 
by passion, preserved his enmity ever 
fresh, laboured with unceasing perseve- 
rance, and made his hostility felt by 
deeds still more than by words. 8uch 
was the different formation of the two 
men! 

To Sir James Erskine, after the in- 
terval of a few days (like Homer's 
heroes, supplying each other's place), 
succeeded Mr. Windham, who opened 
the sixth charge against Hastings, for 
•• violations or infractions of the treaty 
concluded by him with Fyzoola Khan, 
Nabob of Rohilcund." He performed 
the task with that logical perspicuity, 
characteristic of his frame of mind, as 
well as of his style of eloquence, which 
always borrowed aid from metaphysical 
sources. Major Scott not only denied 
the existence of the pretended grievances, 
which he endeavoured to disprove by a 
calm recital of the circumstances attend- 
ing the whole transaction ; but he main- 
tained that Fyzoola Khan was one of the 
most independent and happy native prin- 
ces of Hindostan, having never received 
an injury of any kind from the British go- 
vernment. •' In fact," added he, *• have 
the Princesses of Oude complained ? 
Has Fyzoola Khan sent home a com- 
plaint? The late governor-general left 
Bengal above two years ago. More than 
ten weeks before the last packet de- 
spatched from Calcutta to England quitted 
the Ganges, intelligence had been there 
received of the charges brought forward 
against him in this assembly. There 
existed no impediment to the transmis- 
sion of complaints. I have recently seen 
or received many letters from India, and 
not a single word is to be found accusing 
or inculpating Mr. Hastings. So much 
the reverse is the fact, that temples have 
even been erected to him at Benares." 

Burke, who felt it necessary to answer 
Scott, did not fail to attack him with the 
arms of ridicule, pointed by taste and 
learning. *• I know not/' exclaimed he, 
*• whether the assertion relative to the 
temples constraeted in hoooar of Mr. 



Hastings merits belief. But I know thai 
there are temples dedicated throughoot 
India to two very dissimilar divinities ; 
to Brama and to Vistnou, the protecting 
fleities, from whom benefits are supposed 
to descend ; and to the evil principle or 
power, whose enmity and malignity are 
deprecated. Perhaps the temple in ques- 
tion may be one of gratitude to the pre- 
siding divinities of Hindostan, for having 
removed a monster under whose tyranny 
the unfortunate natives suffered so many 
evils. Oh! Templa quam dilecta!" 
Such were the weapons with which his 
enemies overwhelmed the man who had 
preserved India against a combination of 
European and Asiatic foes. Dundas, 
though he differed on some essential 
points from Burke and Windham, yet 
concurred in opinion with them, that the 
charge contained criminal matter; while 
Pitt scarcely took part in the debate. 
Not a word was uttered except by Scott 
in Hastings's defence ; and on the divi* 
sion, only thirty -seven voices acquitted 
him. Ninety-six supported the motion. 
The chancellor of the exchequer then 
rising, proposed that a day should be 
named for bringing up the report on 
those charges to which the house had 
agreed, and for discussing the question 
of impeachment. After a short conver- 
sation, the 2d day of April was finally 
fixed on for the purpose. 

27th March, — Mr. Hamilton, who 
had already taken so active a part in 
Hastings's favour, being of opinion that 
the time named for the agitation of this 
great subject was not sufficiently distant, 
endeavoured to interpose some delay. 
Equally regardless of the effect which 
his speech might produce upon Pitt, or 
upon Burke, though connected by the 
closest ties of friendship with the former; 
in that imperious and dictatorial tone na- 
tural to him, he expressed his astonish- 
ment at the indecent precipitation which 
characterized their deliberations. Then 
alluding to a proposition thrown ontsome 
weeks earlier, for taking measures to se- 
cure Hastings's person and property as 
soon as the impeachment should be 
voted ; «* I speak at present," added he, 
'* in terms of restrained indignation re- 
specting it. If I had given way to my 
emotions on its first mention in this aa- 
sembly, I could not have amwersd for 
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ay expresftkHit* I will now only wy, 
thai I believe there are very few persons 
eilsling who do noi wish Mr. Hastings 
folly to perticipato in the benefits and 
bleuings of nature with all the rest of 
maokind." Professing at the same time 
a readiness to modify his motion in any 
manner which might appear to meet the 
general sentiment of the house« he con- 
tented himself with a protest against fol- 
lowing up the report^ by bringing forward 
the question of impeachment on one and 
the same evening. He was seconded by 
Mr. Yorke, then member for the county 
of Cambridge, now Earl of Hardwicke ; 
8 nobleman with whom I was much ac- 
quainted in early and middle life, on the 
CoDtinent, as well as in England. His 
father, Charles Yorke, who, overcome 
by the importonities of the present king, 
accepted the great seal, was second son 
of the celebrated Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke. It is of Charles Yorke that Ju- 
nius speaks, when writing to the Duke 
of Grafton, on the 14th of February, 
1770, he says, *' To what an abject con- 
dition have you laboured to reduce the 
beat of princes, when the unhappy man 
who yields at last to such personal in- 
stance and fiolicitaiioo as never can be 
fairly employed against a subject, feels 
himself degraded by his compliance, and 
is unable to survive the disgraceful ho- 
nours which his gracious sovereign had 
compelled hitii to accept ! He was a 
man of spirit; for he had a quick sense 
of shame, and death has redeemed his 
character." 

The transaction to which Junius here 
refers is one of the most tragical which 
has taken place in our time. Mr. Yorl^e 
closed his existence in a manner strongly 
resembling the la^t scene of the lamented 
Sir Samuel Romilly. On his table lay 
the patent of his peerage (Baron Mor- 
den), and near it the great seal, which, 
when affixed, would have added the only 
formality necessary to its legal com- 
pletion* But, as not a trace of any such 
impression could be discovered on the 
wax, and it appearing therefore certain 
that the chancellor had not chosen to ac- 
cept the recompense of his political de- 
sertion, the title never received effect. 
This catastrophe took place on the 20lh 
of Jannary, 1770, three days subsequent 
to his audience with the king. While 



coDtempbtiog the fate of Mr. Yorke» 

overwhelmed under the legal dignity and 
the peerage, which constituted the so- 
preme object of his ambition, we are re- 
minded of Juvenal's 

■ ** Qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias poscebat opes, numerosa parabat 
Ezcelees turris tabalata, undo altior esset 
Casus, et impulse prnceps immane rutoa !** 

The present Earl of Hardwicke, though 
he does not inherit the abilities of hit 
father or grandfather ; nor perhaps equal 
in talents either of his uncles, the second 
Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Dover; yet 
possesses a solid and cultivated undeiw 
standing, adorned by manners simple, 
assuming, and oonciliating, united to 
an irreproachable moral character. 
Sprung from a family ennobled by the 
law, like the Marquis Camden, they 
both governed Ireland in difficult timest 
and have both attained to the distinction 
of the garter; an honour which has 
been rarely conferred, except on the nc^ 
bility of ancient descent during the 
course of George the Third's reign. 
After losing his father in the manner re- 
lated, he has had the misfortune likewise 
to survive his son. Lord Royslon ; who, 
at the age of twenty-four, was swallowed 
up in the waves of the Baltic, off the 
port of Memel, in 1808. — I return to 
the debate respecting Hastings's impeaoh- 
ment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer rose 
as soon as Mr. Yorke concluded ; and 
though he manifested the utmost per- 
sonal deference towards his friend Ha- 
I milton, yet he did not less strenuously 
condemn the proposition of delay. 
Burke, thus supported by the minister, 
directed all the severity of his remarks 
against Hastings. •« Let the house,'* 
exclaimed he, *^ recollect what species 
of criminal we have under our consider- 
ation ! Let those who accuse us of pre- 
cipitation, remember how many years 
we have been occupied with enquiries 
inu> Mr. Hastings's conduct ! And has 
he not himself, in that extraordinary per- 
formance read by him at our bar, and 
which he denominated his defence f de- 
manded despatch, while he deprecated 
every instant of delay ? The criminal 
charges in which this house has already 
concurred, are not simply high crimei 
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tnd misdemeanora in the ordinary sense 

of the words : they are acts, at the bare 
mention of which our nature recoils with 
horror." Burke concluded by protesting 
that longer forbearance in rendering the 
person and properly of the accused indi- 
vidual amenable to public jusliee, would 
be on their parts an act of criminal ne- 
glect. Hamilton, now finding himself 
abandoned by his friends, and opposed 
by Hastings's prosecutors, requested 
permission to withdraw his motion; 
only adding that lie was persuaded, when 
the report came before them, they would 
themselves become sensible of the im- 
propriety of determining the question of 
impeachment upon the same evening. 

28//* March. — This conversation (as 
it might be more properly termed, than 
debate) was followed on the subsequent 
day by a discussion of a very diflerent 
nature. Beaufoy undertook to move the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts; two of the strongest protecting 
barriers erected by our ancestors against 
innovation, either in the church or in 
the government. His speech compre- 
hended every argument which ingenuity 
or reason could suggest, clothed in 
language of no ordinary elegance and 
energy ; tempered throughout by judg- 
ment as well as by moderation, and de- 
livered with his characteristic oratorical 
cadence. From English history, from 
morals, from philosophy, no less than 
from sound policy and from religion, he 
drew, or attempted to draw, his infer- 
ences in favour of the proposition. I 
have indeed witnessed few more lumi- 
nous displays of intellect in parliament; 
and I speak with perfect impartiality, 
neither having voted witli him on the 
occasion, nor being personally known 
to him except by a very slight acquaint- 
ance. As a striking illustration of the 
hardships imposed by the Test Act^ 
Beaufoy cited the case of the celebrated 
and benevolent Mr. Howard, whom, he 
said, the proudest nation might be happy 
to call her own. ** Yet even this excel- 
lent person," continued he, ** renowned 
throughout Europe for his active philan- 
thropy, having some few years ago taken 
on himself a troublesome and expensive 
civil employment, without the previous 
sacramental qualification enjoined by 
Jawi which his religious persuasion 



would not permit him to do, the penal- 
ties of the act are still impending over 
him. I fear that even now, on return- 
ing to his native country, amidst the 
plaudits of an admiring world, it may be 
in the power of any desperate informer, 
who is ready to take that road to wealth 
and damnation which the legislature 
points out, to prosecute Mr. Howard to 
conviction ; thereby exposing him to all 
the punishments indicted on an outlaw, 
to the indelible dishonour of the British 
name." It must be admitted that such 
a case would exhibit the severest com- 
mentary on the laws. Sir Henry Hogh* 
ton seconded Beaufoy*s motion for a 
committee of the whole house, to con- 
sider of the best mode for redressing the 
grievance which formed the subject of 
complaint. He was by creation one of 
tiie oldest baronets, as he was by elec- 
tion one of the most ancient members of 
parliament in England ; a rigid presby- 
tcrian, of ample fortune, adorned with 
the mildest manners, and whose charac- 
ter, without slain of any kind, served 
' highly to recommend the proposition. 

But Lord North resisted it in a speech, 
which, though mucli more concise than 
Beaufoy's, made not a less deep impres- 
sion on his hearers: an impression aug- 
mented by his personal appearance, de- 
prived of sight, and led in by his son. 
Colonel North. Those who recollected 
him only about six years earlier, in the 
plenitude of ministerial power, seated on 
the treasury bench, and who contrasted 
it with his present change of place, and 
his bhndness, surrounded by the com- 
panions of his political fall ; might con- 
template a striking monument of the 
slippery foundations on which ambiiioa 
constructs its best-raised edifices. Far 
from coinciding in Beaufoy 's principles 
or assumptions, he besought the house 
not to repeal the Test Act^ as being the 
great bulwark of our constitution, to 
which we were eminently indebted for 
our freedom and tranquillity. " With 
respect," added he, " to the indignity 
of which the dissenters complain, in not 
admitting them to offices unless they 
qualify by the act in question ; has not 
the country legislatively enacted, that no 
king or queen shall sjt on the throne 
of these realms who refuses to take the 
Test Act?'' "What was the opinion 
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of parliameot in 1689, at the time of the 
revolution ? That parliament was alive 
to the mieeries which we had recently 
experienced, and to the dangers which 
we had escaped. They deliberately re- 
viewed all the laws, and they repealed 
every one except the Test Act^^ which 
they regarded as merely a civil and po- 
litieal regulation, necessary f^r the se- 
curity of the church and the preservation 
of the British constitution." Lord North 
illustrated these facts and reasonings by 
tracing the conduct of James the Second, 
when aiming equally at arbitrary power, 
and at the introduction of popery ; to 
the attainment of both which objects tht 
Test Act formed his principal or sole 
impediment. " It brought," continued 
he, *' that ill-advised prince to the crisis 
of his fate. For, if he could once have 
procured its repeal, tyranny would have 
stolen silently on, till it had struck so 
deep a root as to have rei)dered all 
endeavours ineffectual for our emancipa- 
tion." Shortly after pronouncing this 
appeal to the good sense and constitu- 
tional loyalty of the house, indisposition 
conapelled him to return home, without 
staying to vote on the question. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, who 
fully coincided with him in opinion, did 
not omit to pay Lord North the highest 
compliments on the ability which he had 
displayed in discussing and elucidating 
a question of such national importance. 
They were, I believe, the first sponta- 
neous recognitions to that nobleman's 
talents and principles which had fallen 
from the minister's lips, since he came 
into office. Fox took the contrary side ; 
remarking, that however he might of 
late have been charged with the odium 
of coalition, it would not be imputable to 
him on that evening. With great acute- 
ness, he endeavoured to demonstrate that 
religion did not form a proper test for 
political institutions ; sustaining his as- 
sertion by the authority of Locke, and of 
other eminent writers. Then addressing 
himself to the dissenters, he lavished 
high eulogiums on the motives which 
had regulated their public conduct in 
preceding periods of our history ; ex- 
horting them to persist in their applica- 
tions to the legislature, which could not 
ultimately fail of success. **I have 
eonsidered myself," added he, ** as ho- 
21 



noared in acting with them on many oc» 
casions ; and if I thought there was any 
time in which they departed from con* 
stitutional principles, / should refer thai 
conduct to a very recent date. But 1 
am determined to let them know, that 
however they may occasionally lose 
pight of their principles. of liberty, / 
never wtU lose sight of my principles of 
toleration." This pointed allusion to 
the part taken by the dissenters as a 
body, relative to the memorable East 
India BiU^ did not escape Pitt's animad 
version. After declaring that no person 
respecting them as individuals more 
than he did, and admitting that in theii 
corporate capacity the nation owed them 
obligations, for the disposition which 
they had evinced to resist the encroach* 
.ments of arbitrary power; he subjoined, 
** If / were to namo the time in which 
I conceive that they have exhibited the 
best proof of their attachment to na- 
tional freedom I should fix upon the pre- 
cise period in which it is asserted that 
they lost sight of their original princi- 
ples." Neither Burke nor Sheridan 
took any part in this debate, and on the 
division, Beaufroy's motion was nega- 
tived by seventy-eiglit votes ; ninety- 
eight sustaining it, while the majority 
amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
six. 

2rf April — With the month of April 
recommenced the great business of the 
session. Sheridan lending himself again 
to the animosity of Burke, undertook to 
open the charge against Hastings, rela- 
tive to presents* The subject did not 
indeed afford him equal facilities of ex- 
citing either indignation or compassion, 
which he had derived from the sufferings 
of the Princesses of Oude : but it en- 
abled him nevertheless to exhibit, under 
another form, his eloquent and seductive 
powers of oratory. Nor did he fail to 
enliven and to embellish the narrative of 
the governor-general's asserted acts of 
corruption, or of venality, by some of 
those descriptions, sketched with a mas* 
ter hand, and highly coloured, which 
Sheridan well knew how to compose in 
his closet. ** In reviewing Mr. Hast- 
ings's line of action," observed he, ** I 
have uniformly found it to orignate from 
a wild, eccentric, ili-regolated mind. 
Now, haughty and lofty ; now, mean 
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and invidious* Generous, just, aillal» 
open, by fits and staru. At times de« 
c«itful; at others, decided. Changeable 
in every thing, except in corruption. 
There, and only there, systematiei 
methodical, immutable. His revenge, 
furious as a tempest, or a tornado. His 
corruption, a monsoon, a trade-wind, 
blowing regularly and constantly from 
one quarter."— In this portrait, where 
the very similes are drawn from appro* 
priate Asiatic phenomena, and where 
truth was rendered subservient to stage 
effect ; -i^ for the house of commons 
might justly be regarded by him as a 
theatre not less than Drnry-lane ; *-» he 
principally studied to captivate and to 
enchain his hearers. No particle of the 
distempered, implacable animosity by 
which Burke was animated and impelled, 
really pervaded Sheridan's bosom. Wit, 
antithesis, metaphor, irony, played suc- 
cessively through his speeches. When 
describing the morality of the court of 
directors, portrayed in their correspond- 
ence with the goTcmor-general, he said 
it might be condensed in these words. 
•• Forasmuch as you have accepted pre- 
aenis, we highly disapprove your con- 
duct : but inasmuch as you have applied 
them to the credit of our account, we 
exceedingly approve your conduct.'* 
Even assuming that the observation con- 
tained as much truth as it did humour, 
yet Mr. Hastings neither being in the 
service of the crown, nor able to foresee 
that his enemies would bring him as a 
public culprit before parliament on his 
return to Europe, — was it just to im- 
peach him for accommodating his con- 
duct to the standard of morals recognized 
by his immediate employers? The 
court of directors, not Hastings, seem to 
have formed the proper objects of prose- 
cution, if Sheridan's aMertion had been 
jounded in reality. 

Major Scott opposed to Sheridan's ele- 
gant declamation a dry, clear detail of 
facts, calculated to extenuate, if not 
wholly to disprove, all his allegations. 
Unfortunately, as Scott's zeal and infor- 
mation were not in every instance ac- 
companied with corresponding judgment, 
he exposed Hastings to a severe attack 
from a quarter where hitherto he had 
almost always found a defender. For, 
Scott having mentioned among the cir- 



euroeunoes which proved the eetlmatiaii 
in which the late governo^geRera^t pul^* 
He conduct was held by ministers, thai 
since his return home, at a dinner given 
him by the East India Directors, varimit 
members of the board of control were 
present, Lord M nigra ve rose under great 
apparent agitation. ** I am anxioiis," 
exclaimed he, ** to rescue Mr. Hastiags 
from the shabby defence now set up for 
him. No man approves and applauds 
more than myself numerous parts of his 
administration while in Bengal. Bat is 
it sufficient to say, in reply to serious 
charges, that when he was entertained by 
his employers, as a mark of their grateful 
satisfaction, some members of the effi- 
cient Indian government dined in the 
same room?*' No doubt, Scott acted 
imprudently in alluding to the circum- 
stance ; but there were persons who 
thought that Lord Mulgrave's anger was 
directed 9s much to conciliate the mi- 
nister, as it arose from feelings of indig- 
nation against Hastings's advocate. li 
was become evident that Pitt had de- 
termined to vote for the impeachment 
Lord Mutgrave had very warmly opposed 
it in various stages. On the charge re- 
specting Cheyt Sing, he had declared 
that, as an honest man, he could not co- 
incide with the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in the condemnation of Hastings. 
These differences of opinion might be 
productive of injurious personal con- 
sequences. The British peerage, which 
formed the great object of his ambition, 
the reward of his parliamentary service, 
lay in near prospect before him. In fact, 
he was sent to the upper house little 
more than three years afterwards, when 
the dissolution took place ; and he had 
probably secured a promise of it at this 
time. How far the considerations here 
enumerated might sharpen his sense of 
the imprudence committed by Scoti, 
must remain matter of conjecture. Mr. 
William Grenville concurred in sen- 
timent with Lord Mulgrave. Both be* 
came peers in 1790. 

A singularity attending this debate 
was, that neither Fox or Burke on one 
side, nor Pitt or Dundas on the other, 
look any part in it. One hundred and 
sixty-five persons found Hastings goilty, 
while only fifty-four acquitted him. A 
new discussion then commenced, re* 
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9pecling th« order of proceeding proper 
to be adopted by the house. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer gave it as his 
opinion, that the most advisable course 
to pursue, would be to refer the charges 
to a committee, who might select out of 
them the criminal mailer, and frame it 
into articles of impeachment. Then, 
upon those articles, when reported, he 
proposed to move the question of im- 
peachment itself. Fox maintained a con- 
trary doctrine. He said that the next 
step to be taken, after agreeing to the 
report on the table, would be to send a 
message to the house of lords, signifying 
that '^ the house of commons had resolved 
to impeach Mr. Hastings.'^ Adding that 
** they were preparing articles, and would 
send them up with all convenient de- 
spatch.*' Each sustained his opinion by 
arguments drawn from reason, substantial 
justice, and above all, from precedents ; 
beginning with the case of the Earl of 
Danby, under Charles the Second ; and 
eoncluding with the trial of the Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield, under George 
the First. Burke having patiently lis- 
tened to the two disputants with more 
snaTJiy tlian he ordinarily displayed, 
gave his advice in favour of the minidier*s 
mode of prosecution. Not, as he as- 
serted, in compliance with his own judg- 
ment,— for he declared Pox's propo- 
sition to be the most constitutional — 
but with the intent, if possible, of securing 
nnanimity. 

1 freely confess, it appeared to me at 
the lime, and I still remain unaltered in 
my opinion, that Hastings's defence was 
altogether ill-advised and injudicious; 
exposing him to the very evils which he 
might have avoided by a different line of 
action. If, instead of pretending to an 
immaculate purity, which no man in his 
perilous and elevated position could in- 
variably maintain during twelve or thir- 
teen years, he had adopted another mode 
of justification, he never would have been 
impeached. When accused of mal-ad- 
ministration, if he had contrasted the 
instances adduced with his eminent re- 
cognized services to the state ; — if he 
had early authorized and enjoined his 
agent so to act, he would infallibly have 
disarmed Burke ; or at the worst, he 
Would probably have secured Pitt. But 
ignorance, credulityi and preau^iptiDn 



were his guides. Unacquainted with the 
nature of the ground, and relying on 
royal favour, while his own mind ac« 
quitted him of any dereliction of his 
public duties ; he threw himself boldly, 
but, as the event proved, most impru- 
dently, on the current of parliament. At 
first, it seemed to support him ; but as 
he advanced, the stream beeame more 
shallow and rocky, till he was finally 
wrecked. His warmest admirers and 
adherents were even obliged, in voting 
for him, to cover themselves with the 
very robe which he had thrown aside as 
unworthy of his use. They acquitted 
him, not because they considered the ^ 
specific accusation brought forward to be 
without foundation in every particular 
instance ; but because, balancing his 
faults, or his acts of severity, against 
his resplendent public merits, they 
thought that he deserved honours and rfr* 
wards, instead of punishment. At least, 
s||ich was the principle on which / acted 
throughout the whole prosecution. So, 
as I know, did many others. Burke 
profited of Hastings's error, to attack 
him. Pitt availed himself of it to aban- 
don him. Dundas, who took a less 
prominent part, calmly beheld the only 
individual who could emulate the place 
which he himself filled at the East India 
Board, plunge into an ocean of embar- 
rassments. It is true that he was ulti- 
mately acquitted. But, how feeble a 
reparation did his acquittal constitute for 
years of accusation, attendance, and vex- 
ation, exposed to the eloquent invectives 
of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ! I repeat, 
Hastings became the victim, not of his 
crimes, or of his oppressions committed 
in the East. It was his own imprudence, 
and want of able counsellors, that brought 
him into Westminster Hall. 

Bd ^pril.-^When the house met for 
the purpose of appointing a committee 
to draw up articles of impeachment, 
Burke inveighed against any attempt to 
allege Mr. Hastings's merits, as a se/- 
off" against direct, criminal, personal 
charges. Where general criminality was 
imputed, he admitted that it might be 
fair to plead general services ; but, in a 
case where specific articles of accusation 
had been exhibited, it became the duty 
of parliament to pot the party accused 
upoa. hie trial, wttbMit regard to any 
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merita that he might plead, or even poe- 
eees. Mr. Haetmgs, he observed, had 
declared his disdain of any benefit that 
might result from bringing forward his 
public services, either as an extenuation, 
or as a justification, of his conduct. 
Major Scott rising immediately, avowed 
that he never had for an instant, at any 
period of the prosecution, entertained an 
idea of pleading Mr. Hastings's merits, 
as a set'off against delinqitendes, ** I 
have uniformly opposed all the charges," 
continued he, '* because I conscientious- 
ly believe that the late governor-general 
merited thanks and recompenses for 
those very acts 'which here have been 
made grounds of impeachment." In 
order to corroborate this declaration, 
which, he said, was equally the senti- 
ment of Hastings, Scott read, by permis- 
aion of the assembly, a paper, in which 
he thus expressed himself on the point : 
**If it shall be resolved that there is 
ground for impeaching me, I presume 
the resolution of impeachment ought to 
follow of course ; as the only mode of 
satisfying the national justice, on the 
fiupposition of my guilt; or to clear my 
character, in the alternative of my inno- 
cence." Hastings concluded by re- 
questing those members who had not 
thought him culpable, yet, if the house 
should resolve on the report, to charge him 
with crimes and misdemeanors ; in that 
event to unite with his prosecutors, for 
the purpose of bringing him to legal trial. 
The resolutions being severally read, 
and the question put upon each, not a 
word was uttered in opposition to them. 
Burke then moved the appointment of a 
committee to prepare articles of impeach- 
ment. Their names, at the head of whitrh 
list appeared his own, were selected by 
himself, to the number of twenty. 1 
have had occasion to mention the far 
greater part of them in the course of 
these memoirs. One only was rejected 
on a division ; I mean, Francis, who^e 
implacable hostility to Hastings rendered 
him, in the judgment of a large majority, 
unfit to fill the office of a manager on the 
approaching trial. He Heemed, indeed, 
to display a most indecorous and malig- 
nant spirit of enmity, in wishing to 
assume so iM*ominent a part on the 
; prosecution of a man with whom, aa a 
membei of the irapvome couoeiK be had 



dififered in opinion upon almost every 
public measure, and by whom he had 
been wounded in a duel. Yet Francia 
complained of his exclusion, as the 
result of malicious insinuations indus- 
triously circulated by his enemiea. 
Only eight individuals of the twenty 
survive at the time when I am now 
Writing, in April, 1819; among whom 
are the four Earls, of Rosslyn, Chiches- 
ter, Lauderdale, and Grey, together with 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe. George Au- 
gustus North, Lord North's eldest son, 
filled a place in the committee, not from 
respect to his talents or eloquence, but 
as a testimony of his father's approval 
of, and co-operation in, the impeach- 
ment. Welbore Ellis and General Bur- 
goyne rather lent their names, than 
afforded any efficient aid, to the cause. 
So did Frederic Montagu, whose correct 
information On all matters of parliament- 
ary form or order, when added to his 
high character for integrity, served to 
grace the catalogue. Invitations were 
given by Bnrke, to the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and to Dundas, aoliciting 
each of them to become members of the 
committee ; but, after joining Hastings's 
enemies to collect the combustible ma- 
terials, they judiciously left to others 
the task of commencing the conflagration. 
4thr^l^th ^priL — During the period 
of the parliamentary recess at Easter, 
great changes took place in the councils 
of France ; Vergennes's death being fol- 
lowed, after a short interval of time, by 
Calonne's dismission. Whatever might 
be the defects of the controller-general's 
private or public character (and I rea- 
dily admit that they were numerous); 
he unquestionably fell a victim to his 
enlightened but imprndent propositions 
for the amelioration of the finances. 
Without first securing a majority in the 
assembly of the ** notables," he bronght 
forward a measure, pregnant indeed with 
national benefit, but, most repugnant to 
the pride and egotism, no less than it 
would have been severe in its operation 
on the property, of the privilege<l orders. 
His proposition for imposing a territorial 
impost, analogous to our land-tax, to be 
levied without distinction from every 
class of subjects, must have poured into 
the royal treasury a sum of more than 
four milliona sterimg tnimal reTenoe. 
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The plan was worthy of Colben, and ; 
i/ it had been realized* would havei 
extricated the soTereigOi sustained the j 
throne, and prevented, or at least miti« I 
gated, revolution. Unfortunately, the , 
nobility, the clergy, and the magistracy j 



national agitation» or to soetain the 
tottering foundations of the monarchy. 

20th ^pril.^Bui the attention of 
parliament, and of all England, was 
suddenly diverted at this time into a 
new channel, by the debts of the Prince 



or parliaments, blind to their own real, of Wales; which, within the space of 
interests, and ripe for the destruction | less than four yearsy were become in- 
which impended over them» refused to | tolerably oppressive to himself. All 
sacrifice a part of their possessions, in j application to the sovereign for assist- 



order to preserve the remainder. The 
projected tax, which would have forced 
the peers, and even the princes of the 
blood, to contribute in the same propor- 
tion with the mechanic or the peasant, 
met with general opposition. Calonne, 
unable to surmount so formidable a com* 
bination, found it necessary to resign, 
overwhelmed by his own unpopularity, 
while meditating to extricate France 
from financial embarrassment. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, 
which took place about this time, serves 
nevertheless forcibly to demonstrate the 
aversion felt towards him by the inha- 
bitants of the capital, as well as their 
characteristic levity. The tester of Ca- 
lonne's bed having fallen upon him 
daring the night, together with a portion 
of the ceiling of the room* he narrowly 
escaped sufibeation. All Paris, when 
the fact became known, exclaimed, 
''Juste Cicl!" The tester of a bed 
VB denominated in French, le del du lit. 
After undergoing some marks of royal 
displeasure, he was permitted to with- 
draw into England. With Mm may be 
Baid to have commenced the emigration 
which soon became so general ; and 
from his fall we may date the beginning 
of the revolution, though the Bastile 
was not attacked and uken till more 
than two years after Calonne's dismis- 
sion. Ijomenie de Drienne, archbishop 
of Toulouse, a prelate whose abilities 
were at that time highly estimated, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant place at the head 
of the finances. The Duke of Dorset, 
writing to me from Paris on the 24th of 
May, 1787, says, " The Archbishop of 
Toulouse is said to be a very clever 
man; but I believe him to be very 
ranch over-rated." Time soon con- 
firmed the embassador's opinion. Even 
the appointment of an ecclesiastic to so 
eminent a post, at atich a moment, was 
hy no means calculated to calm the 
21» 



ance being found ineffectual, it was de* 
termined by his secret advisers, at whose 
head presided Lord Loughborough, Fox, 
and Sheridan, to throw him at once on 
the generosity of the house of commons. 
Alderman Newnham, who, in the course 
of the preceding session, when the sub- 
ject of his royal highnesses pecuniary 
embarrassments was agitated, had ex- 
pressed his conviction that the income 
of the heir-apparent could not be found 
adequate to the support of his dignity, 
was again selected on the present occa- 
sion. He possessed neither eloquence, 
nor public consideration, that seemed to 
qualify him for so delicate an office ; 
but, as one of the representatives for the 
city of London, he might be supposed 
to speak the sentiments of his constitu- 
ents. Newnham, addressing himself 
across the table to the chancellor of the 
exchequer, requested to be informed 
whether it was the intention of minis- 
ters to bring forward any proposition 
for rescuing the PriEice of Wales from 
bis very distressed situation. He added, 
that the question thus asked did not 
originate in personal curiosity ; as, ac- 
cording to the nature of the answer 
returned, he aiight find it expedient 
to ground a parliamentary proceeding. 
Pitt, thus interrogated, replied very la- 
conically, that it not being his duty to 
open such a subject, except by com- 
mand of his majesty, it was only neces- 
sary for bins to say that he had received 
no sqch directions. The alderuMn then 
gave notice, that on the 4th of the ensuing 
month, he would propose to the con- 
sideration of the house a motion relative 
to the Prince of Wales. Here termi« 
nated the conversatioii^ 

24ih .(^jari/,— Public curiosity beings 
universally excited by the expected agi- 
tation of a question, in which the king 
and his eldest son must form the two 
opposite parlies; and which might in 
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iu progress gire rite to the roost painful 
disclosares; Pitt endeavoured, about 
four days later, either wholly to avert 
it ; or, if that should be found impracti- 
eable, at least to aseertain the nature of 
the intended motion. Rising for the pur- 
pose, after alluding to the dclieaey of the 
subject itself, he expressed a wish to 
know whether the honourable magistrate 
still persisted in forcing it forward on 
the attention of the house. **If he 
retained his determination," the minis- 
ter added, *^ at least its scope and tend- 
ency ought to be stated." Newnham 
replied that he did not force forward a 
discussion, which was propelled by its 
own weight : that he hod not yet decided 
on the precise form in which he should 
vest his proposition ; but that its object 
would be to reseue the Prince of Wales 
from his actual pecuniary difficulties. 
The minister sarcastically observing, 
that it was singular to have given notice 
of a motion, without previously deter- 
mining what it should he ; especially as 
it regarded a matter of such gravity and 
novelty ; Fox came forward to Newn- 
ham*s assistance. Having concurred in 
the latter part of Pitt's observation. Fox 
subjoined his hopes, that on account of 
Ihe necessity which would arise for in- 
vestigating the causes of his royal high- 
nesses distress, the business itself might 
be anticipated, and some act performed 
which must supersede the proposed mo- 
Hon, " I admit," answered the chan- 
cellor of the oxcheq^uer, " the necessity 
of investigation, and precisely for that 
reason, combined with my profound 
respect for the illustrious family con- 
cerned in it, I would, if possible, pre- 
vent discussion. The information which 
I possess on the point, renders roe pe- 
culiarly desirous of avoiding it; but, if a 
determination should be manifested to 
bring it before this assembly, 1 shall, how- 
ever distressing it may be to myself as 
an individual, discharge my poblie duty 
by entering fully into the subject." 

27th Jipril, — These reciprocal me- 
naces soon led to more determined indi- 
cations of hostility. Newnham havrng 
tnnouneed that his intentions was *^ to 
move an ad<lress to the throne, entreating 
his majesty to enquire into the prince's 
embarrassed situation, and to rescue him 
from it ;" Rolle, whO| though he fur- 



nished in his own person matter for po- 
litical and poetic ridicule, yet represented 
a great county > and who, however coarse 
in his language he might be, wanted not 
intelligence or firmness in the discharge 
of his parliamentary duties ^ instantly 
expressed his disapprobation of the pro- 
posed motion, " It is," dominoed he» 
** a proposition which tends immediately 
to affect our constitution, both in churek 
and state. If therefore it should ever 
be brooght forward, I will, as soon as 
the honourable magistrate sits down, 
move the previous question ; — for I am 
decidedly of opinion that it ought not to 
be discussed within these walls." Fox 
being absent on that evening (not, as he 
afterwards declared premeditatedly, with 
a view of avoiding the mention of such a 
topic ; but because he was unacquainted 
with the intention to agitate it) ; — She- 
ridan took on himself to justify the ap- 
peal to parliament. '* A county mem- 
ber," exclaimed he, ** stands forward, 
and calls on the country gentlemen to aid 
him in opposing a discussion which may 
affect our constitution in church and$iate. 
The subject is doubtless in itself mo- 
mentous ; but dark insinuations have 
been thrown out, in order to magnify its 
importance. They have even been used 
as arguments to deter his royal high- 
ness's friends from introducing any mea- 
sure likely to produce an enqniry into bis 
conduct, under the penalty of diseloeing 
alarming facts. — * I am however con- 
fident, and I speak from authority, when 
I assert that he wishes every part of his 
conduct to be laid open, witlwut ambi- 
guity or concealment. Such is the vne- 
quivocal reply which the illustrious per- 
sonage would himself give, as a peer ef 
parliament, if this subject should ever be 
agitated in another assembly." 

Not in the least degree intimidated by 
Sheridan's speech, Rolle replied thai no 
man present felt more loyalty towards his 
sovereign, or towards the heir-apparent, 
than hinnelf. '* Nevertheless," added 
he, '* if a motion is proposed, which I 
hold to be improper, I shall act as be- 
comes an independent country gentle- 
man. / expect nothing from Ats ma* 
/ips/y, nor from his smeeessor, I will 
therefore fulfil my duty, by opposing a 
proposttien which inay prodaoe eerious 
differences between the fiitber and the 
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son/' The sincerKy oi this concise and 
lohy declaration of di8intere:»tedne8s, 
worthy of Andrew Marvel, or of SMp- 
pen^ must yet be liable to nome sort of; 
doubt ; since, only nine years afterwards, I 
the member for Devon kissed hands at 
St. James'K, on being raised by Pitt to 
the British peerage. And it i^s difficult 
to suppose, that even at the time when 
he professed so much indifference to the 
honours which emanate from the throne, 
he had not in view to obtain a seat in the 
upper house. Various persons now in- 
terposed to deprecate the further discus- 
sion of so momentous a question. Among 
them Powis rose, who, however elevated 
might be his motives, nourished in his 
bosom a systematic ambition, not incom- 
patible with an ardent desire of promot- 
ing the public welfare. In urgent terms 
he implored of Newnham not to pro- 
secute his threatened intention ; adding, 
that be ought to entreat permissio4i to 
withdraw his notice. But Sheridan in- 
stantly appealed to the chancellor of Uie 
exchequer, whether, by adopting such a 
course, the prince would not seem to con- 
cede to terror, what he had refused to 
argument. Under these circumstances, 
the minister, after again expostulating 
both with Newnham, and with Sheridan, 
on the impropriety of persisting to bring 
forward a proposition big with public 
mischief; finding aH his efforts for pre^ 
Tenting it fruitless, contented himseU* 
with declaring, that the particulars to 
which he had alluded during a former 
debate, as necessary to be stated by hrm 
to the house, related solely to a corres- 
pondence that had taken place respect^ 
ing the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
prince, and had no reference to any ea> 
traneous facts. 

30th Spril, — > Fox, who, as I have al- 
ready observed, had not been present at 
this debate, attended in his place when 
the subj«et was rsMtmed, and performed 
the principal partr speaking in the name, 
and by the imm«dia<te authority of the 
heir-apparent. Mrs. Pit^herbert formed, 
in fact, the prominent object of enquiry ^ 
though she was not brought to the bar, 
and personally interrogated, as we have 
beheld another female treated in 1809. 
Fox having expatiated on the hardship 
of the Prince of Wales's situation, and 
declared his royal higfaness's readiness 



to state every particular of the debts "^ 
which he had incurred, next adverted to 
Rollers allusion. Without naming any 
individlial, he stigmatized the report it- 
self as '* a low malici'ous calumny, des- 
titute of all foundatron, impossible ever 
to have happened, and propagated with 
the sole view of depreciating the prince's 
character in the estimation of the coun* 
try." Rolle readily admitted hs legat 
impossibilttyr but he maintained tha> 
there were modes in which it might have 
taken place. He added that the matter 
had been discussed in newspapers, all 
over the kingdom, impressing with deep 
concern every individual who venerated 
the British constitution. Pox replyingr 
that he denied it in point ot fact, as well 
as of law, the thing never having been 
done in any way ; Rolle demandedv 
*• Whether he spoke from direct author 
rity V* To this question Fox answered 
decidedly in the affirmative; and here 
the dialogue terminated. Neither the 
chancellor of the exchequer, nor any 
other member present, took part in it ; 
silence pervading the house, which, as 
well as- the gallery, was crowded to the 
utmost degree. Mrs. Fitzherbert being 
now disclaimed' as the wife of the Prince 
of Wales, in the most formal terms, by a 
person who came expressly commis- 
sioned for the purpose, on behalf of the 
personage principally interested, and 
Rolle- making no reply, a sort of pause 
ensued ; the debate, as far as it regarded 
the supposed matrimonial union* or con- 
tract in question, seemed* to be at an- end. 
Such would probably have been the 
fact; — for Fox, satisfied with exposing 
the falsity of the imputation, never once 
opened his lips during the remainder 
of the discussion. But Sheridan, who 
always manifested an aversion towards 
Rolle, observed, that, after the explicit 
answer given on the present occasion, it 
would be most unhandsome in the mem- 
ber for Devon not to express his satis- 
faction. Finding nevertheless that no 
drspositron was manifested to comply 
with his demand; Rolle simply remark- 
ing, that he had certainly received an 
answer, and that the house must form 
their own opinion of its propriety ; 
Sheridan returned with more person- 
ality to the charge. *^Such a line of 
condaet," he said, ** was neither candid* 
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nor manly ; and the house ought there- 
tore to resolve it seditious, bs well as 
disloyal, to propagate reports injurious 
to the character of the Prince of Wales." 
Rolie iiowever refused to concede, or to 
declare any conviction on the subject. 
**I did not invent these reports," an* 
swered he, ** but I heard them, and 
they made an impression on my mind. 
In order to ascertain how far they had 
any foundation, I put the question ; and 
in so doing, I am convinced that 1 have 
Dotacied in an unparliamentary manner.'* 
The chancellor of the exchequer, who 
during the couise of Rolle's interrogatory 
to Fox had not interposed, now rose ; and 
with great animation arraigned Sheridan's 
proceeding, as the most unqualified at* 
tack which he had ever witnessed on the 
freedom of debate. '* Those,'* added 
Pitt, '^ who exhibit such warmth on the 
present occasion, ought rather to ac« 
Knowledge tlieir obligation to the indi- 
vidual who has suggested a question 
which produced eo explicit a declaration 
on this interesting subject : — a declara- 
tion which mu8i give complete satisfac- 
tion, not only to him, but to the whole 
house." 

Rolle's tenacity in withholding his 
assent to the satisfactory nature of Fox's 
answer, was equally displayed by Sheri- 
dan, on Pitt's attempt to force from him 
the avowal. With uncommon ingenuity 
he endeavoured to demonstrate, tliat 
RoUe having received an explicit denial 
of his insinuation, was bound either to 
admit his error, or to adopt measures for 
discovering the truth. ** It would," con- 
tinued he, " be aggravating the malicious 
falsehood circulated, to assert tha) the 
Prince of Wales had authorized a false 
denial of the fact. Even the minister 
himself is obliged to assume that the 
honourable member must be satisfied^ 
as he has not had sufficient candour to 
make the acknowledgment." Thus 
pressed, Rolle once more rose, and after 
observing that his affection for the heir- 
apparent dictated the question put by 
him, he added, ** The honourable gen- 
tleman has not heard me say 1 am t^n- 
salisjied,^' Grey vainly endeavoured 
by a repetition of Sheridan's arguments, 
couched in still more intemperate lan- 
guage, to elicit from Rolle a less lequivo- 
cf)l recognition. But Pitt, indignant at 



the expressioDB used by Grey, repelled 
his attempt with great warmth. While 
the chancellor of the exchequer dis- 
claimed every idea of menace, he per- 
sisted to declare that all those to whom 
the harmony and the happiness of the 
ruyal family were dear, ought to join 
with him in deprecating the threatened 
discussion; or, if it could not be pre- 
vented, at least to give it the most de« 
cided opposition. " No possible neces- 
sity," concluded he, *'can be pleaded 
for recurring to this assembly on a sub- 
ject which in propriety, as well as in 
decency, ought to originate with the 
crown ; since I know that there exists 
no want of becoming readiness in an- 
other quarter, to do every thing which 
ought to be done in the busitiess.^^ 
With this declaration, which seemed, if 
it was improved, to open a door for mu- 
tual concession, the debate closed ; each 
party professing a determined intention 
of trying the issue, and both sides anti- 
cipating a favourable result. 

May, — But a variety of considerations 
happily conduced to prevent a collision 
apparently so imminent, and which 
would have been subject of just regret if 
it had taken place. The question at 
issue regarding the royal family exclu- 
sively, could not be contemplated in the 
light of a common ministerial measure ; 
and many individuals who usually sup- 
ported government, would probably have 
voted on the contrary side. Fox's for- 
mal and direct disavowal of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert's marriage operated to conciliate 
others ; who, when no longer indisposed 
towards the prince, on account of this 
supposed infraction of the laws, might 
incline to increase his income, and even 
to liquidate his debts. There were not 
wanting persons who thought his annual 
allowance too scanty for Uie heir to the 
British throne. Conscientious men con- 
sidered the king's conduct scarcely jus- 
tifiable, in appropriating to his own use 
the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, 
during the minority of his son, and re- 
fusing to render any account of their ex- 
penditure after he became of age. His 
majesty asserted, indeed, that they had 
been expended on the prince's educa- 
tion ; but it was answered, that provision 
had been made for that national objecit 
which was ineUded in the civil lisu A 
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Btatesman, especially if fae was a fntni»* 
ter, might probably have decided in fa* 
Tour of the sovereign. 1 believe that a 
rigid moralist would nevertheless have 
deCermined on the other side. Pitt*s own 
parliamentary experience bad shown him 
that he could not always calculate on a 
majority. He had been compelled to 
abandon the Westminster scrutiny n and 
to desist from prosecutini^ the Duke of 
Richmond's plan qf/orti^catians. The 
grace and affability of the prince, when 
combined with the festivities of the Carl* 
ton-house; contrasted too as they were 
with the seclusion of George the Third's 
mode of life; contributed to attract fol- 
lowers. These facts, which could not 
escape either Pitt'e or Dundas's atten- 
tion, were enforced, and placed before 
them in the strongest point of view, by 
the Duchest of Gordon. Few women 
have performed a more conspicuous 
part, or occupied a higher place than 
herself, on the public theatre of fashion, 
politics, and dissipation, between the 
period of which I am writing, and the 
close of Pitt's first administration; a 
term of about fourteen years. I shall 
speak of her with great impartiality, 
from long personal acquaintance. She 
was one of the three daughters of Sir 
William Maxwell of Monteith, a Scotch 
baronet; and the song of "Jenny of 
Monteith," which I have heard the pre- 
sent Duke of Gordon sing, was composed 
to celebrate her charms. 

In my estimate of female attractions, 
she always wanted one essential com- 
ponent part of beauty. Neither in her 
person, manners, or mind, was there any 
feminine expression. She might have 
aptly represented the Juno of Homer ; 
bat not Horace's •• O, quae beatam Diva 
tenes Cyprum!" Her features, however 
noble, pleasing, and regular, always ani- 
mated, constantly in play, never deficient 
in vivacity or intelligence, yet displayed 
no timidity. They were sometimes over- 
elooded by occasional frowns of anger or 
vexation, much more frequently lighted 
np with smiles. Her conversation bore 
ft very strong analogy to her intellectual 
formation. Exempted by her sex, rank, 
and beauty, from those restraints im- 
posed on women by the generally recog- 
nised usages of society, the Duchess of 
Gordon frequently dispensed with their 



observanlbe. Unlike'tiM Diichess of De« 
TODshiire, who with the tumult of elec- 
tions, faro, and party triumphs, could 
mix love, poetry, and a passion for the 
fine arts ; the Scottish Duchess reserved 
all the energies of her character for minis- 
terial purposes. Desirous of participating 
in the blessings which the treasury alone 
can dispense, and of enrolling the name 
of Gordon, with those of Pitt and of 
Dundas ; if not in the rolls of fame, at 
least in the substantial list of court favour 
and benefaction ; the administration did 
not possess a more active or determined 
partizan. Her discernment enabled her 
to perceive that Fox, wliatever dignities 
or employments might be reserved for 
htm by fortune under the reign of George 
the Fourth, would probably remain ex- 
cluded from power so long as the sceptre 
remained in the possession of George the 
Third. This principle or conviction 
seemed never to be absent from her 
mind. 

Her conjugal duties pressed on her 
heart with less force, than did her ma« 
ternal solicitudes, in her daughters cen* 
tered principally her ambitious cares; 
For their elevation, no sacrifices appeared 
to her to be too great, no exertions too 
laborious, no renunciations too severe. 
It would indeed be vain to seek for 
any other instance in our history, of a 
woman who had allied three of her Ave 
daughters in marriage to English dukee^ 
and the fourth to a marquis. Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, so powerful 
under the last queen of the Stuait race, 
and who had likewise five daughters, ob^ 
tained for them only two dukes and three 
earls in marriage. Yet they were the 
children of the illcistrious John ChiirchHI, 
and on tftem was respectively settled, by 
act of parliament, the dukedom and Blen* 
heinfr. The ladies in question inherited 
nothing, not even their mother's personal 
beauty ; or at least, only in a diminished 
degree. To that mother, and to her 
solely, they owed thetr great matrimonial 
alliances. The Ehikes of Richmond, and 
of Manchester ; banished under the name 
of governors, the first, to the snowy 
banks of the St. Laurence, and the other, 
to the oppressive climate of Jamaica ; are 
both paying, at this hour, the penalty 
of those imprudent, if not unfortunate 
matefacB. Oeorgiana, youngeel of tihe 
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fife, whom tha dnofaMt carried over to 
Parie in 1802« and whoae hand she had 
destined for Eagene Beanharnoia, in the 
subsequent year became Duchess of 
Bedford. Bonaparte, then first consul, 
and already anticipating an imperial 
crown, meditated a higher alliance for 
Eugene than the family of Gordon could 
offer, however ancient or illustrious may 
be its rank in the Scottish peerage ; and 
be expressed his decided disapprobation 
of any such meditated union. Three 
years later, having by the plenitude of 
his usurped power saluted the Duke of 
Bavaria as a king, he exacted the sacrifice 
of the new sovereign's eldest daughter, 
for Josephine's son, nominated viceroy 
of Italy. 

As early as the year 1*3^87, Dundas 
had attained a commanding influence, 
which no other individual ever acquired 
over Pitt's mind. With the members of 
the cabinet Pitt maintained only a po« 
litical union : Dundas was his companion, 
with whom he passed, not merely his 
convivial hours, but to whom he confided 
his cares and embarrassments. Dundas 
possessed a villa near London, at Wim- 
bledon, where he was accustomed to re* 
pair after debates, for the purpose of 
sleeping out of town. Pitt, on quitting 
the treasury bench, used to throw him- 
self into Dundas's post-chaise, and to 
accompany him. At whatever hour they 
arrived, they sate down to supper; never 
failed to drink each his bottle ; and the 
minister found his sleep more sound, as 
well as more refreshing, at Wimbledon, 
than in Downing-streeU However vio- 
lent might have been the previous agi- 
tation of his mind, yet in a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on the pil- 
low, he never failed to sink into profound 
repose. So difiicult, indeed, was it to 
awaken him, that his valet usually shook 
him before he could be aroused from 
sleep. One of his private secretaries 
used to affirm that no intelligence, how- 
ever distressing, had power sufficient to 
break his rest. On that account, he never 
locked or bolted the door of his bed- 
chamber. I recollect a circumstance 
which took place, several years sub- 
sequent to this time;— > it happened in 
1796 ; — strongly corroborative of the 
above facta. Pitt having been much dis- 
turbed by a variety of painful political 



occurrences, drove oat to pass the night 
with Dundas at Wimbledon. After sup- 
per, the minister withdrew to his cham- 
ber, having given his servant directions 
to call him at seven, on the ensning 
morning. No sooner had he retired, 
than Dundas, conscious how much his 
mind stood in need of repose, repaired to 
his apartment, locked the door, and pat 
the key in his pocket ; at the same time 
enjoining the valet on no consideration 
to disturb his master, but to allow him 
to sleep as long as nature required, it 
is a truth that Pitt neither awoke, nor 
called any person, till half past four in 
the afternoon of the following day ; when 
Dundas entering his room together with 
his servant, found him still in so deep a 
sleep, that it became necessary to shake, 
in order to awaken him. He had slept 
uninterruptedly during more than sixteen 
hours. 

I have already remarked elsewhere, 
that Dundas, beneath the appearance of 
unguarded, open manners, knew how to 
mature, and when necessary, how to 
conceal, the most solid projects of am- 
bition. Managing Scotland, while he 
controlled India, and looking forward to 
the British peerage as his certain reward, 
he kept his eye fixed invariably on Pitt. 
With consummate ability he adapted his 
conduct, as well as his conversation, to 
the peculiar structure of that minister's 
mind, on which adulation would only 
have produced effects injurious to bis 
own plans. Dundas guided Pitt on many 
points, and influenced him upon almost 
every measure ; but he effected it by 
never dictating upon any matter. When 
discussing public business, he commonly 
affected to embrace ideas contrary to the 
opinion which he knew or believed Pitt 
to have formed upon the subject. After 
contesting the chancellor of the exche- 
quer's arguments, Dundas usually con- 
cluded by adopting his sentiments, as if 
from real conviction. This ingenious 
species of ' flattery proved irresistible, 
under the control of judgment. The 
Duchess of Gordon, who lived in habits 
of great intimacy with them both, enter- 
tained about the same time the project of 
marrying her eldest daughter to the first 
minister. Lady Charlotte Lenox was 
than about eighteen years of age ; and 
though not a Hebe, yet her youth, her 
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lagh birthi Aiid her 'tecoiiipltehmentB, 
might not improbably, as her mother 
thought, effect hk conquest. In fact, 
Pitt, however little coDstitutionaHy in- 
clined to the passion of lo?e, yet ma- 
nifested some partiality towards her, and 
showed her many attentions. 

The duchess, desirous of improving 
so favourable a commencement, used to 
drive to Wimbledon, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte, at times when she knew 
that Pitt was there. But Dundas, than 
whom few men were more clear-aighted ; 
and who by no means wished his friend 
to form a matrimonial connexion, which 
must have given the duchess a sort of 
maternal ascendant over him ; deter- 
mined to counteract her design. For 
that purpose, he could devise no ex- 
pedient more efficacious, than affecting a 
disposition to lay his own person and 
fortune at Lady Charlotte^s feet. He 
was then a widower, having been divorc- 
ed from his first wife. Pitt, who never 
had displayed more than a slight tncli- 
natioD towards the lady, ceased his as- 
sidoities; and Dundas's object being 
answered, his pretensions, which never 
were clearly pronounced, expired without 
prodacing any ostensible effect. Singular, 
or doubtful as these facts may appear, I 
have good reason for believing them to 
be founded in troth. They came from 
high authority. Two years later, the 
Duchess of Gordon succeeded in pro- 
caring for her the hand of Colonel Lenox, 
since become Duke of Richmond. 

1st — - Ath May. — The concluding 
words of the minister's speech on the 
30th of April, sufficiently indicated that 
at St. James's there existed a disposition 
to accommodate matters, without making 
disclosures in the house of commons, 
equally painful to the king, and to the 
prince. It only required a friendly in- 
terposition to animate this inclination. 
The Duchess of Gordon undertook the 
office. She passed a part of almost 
every evening in society with the heir 
apparent, whom she was accustomed in 
conversation to treat with the utmost 
freedom even upon points of great de- 
licacy. Her exhortations and remon- 
strances to ministers produced the desired 
effect. His majesty having approved of 
the experiment, Dundas was selected for 
carrying it into execution. The facility 



of his carelees, opem muncier, so different 
froo Pitt's serious, stiff, constrained ad- 
drenBi rendered him peculiarly proper for 
the miflsion. A respectful intimation 
being conveyed to his royal highness, 
requesting permission on the part of 
Dundas to attend him at Carlton-house, 
an interview took place between them on 
Wednesday, the 2d of May. I could 
recount eome of its most curious par- 
ticulars, as they were related by the 
prince himself to one of my intimate 
friends, who communicated them to me. 
But, though many years may possibly 
elapse before these memoirs will be laid 
before the public, yet I shall content 
myself with stating that Dundas ex- 
perienced the most gracious reception. 
After asoertaining from the prince's own 
lips the extent of his pecuniary incum- 
brances, which amounted to full two 
hundred thousand pounds, Dundas gave 
him an assurance that prompt, as well as 
liberal assistance, should be extended to 
him. This amicable oonference was sub- 
sequently moistened with no ordinary 
quantity of wine ; and the engagement 
which had been contracted fasting, re- 
ceived a most energetic ratification on the 
part of the treasurer of the navy, after 
they had drunk very freely together. 
There did not indeed exist among* the 
members of administration an individual 
composed of more maleable materials 
than Dundas. The ground being now 
prepared, and the preliminaries adjusted, 
on the following day, Thursday, Pitt 
was admitted to an audience at Carlton* 
house. Every article of the accommo- 
dation was finally concluded, before the 
separation of the prince and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. 

4th May* — Intelligence of this fa- 
vourable result not having been gener- 
ally circulated before the house of com- 
mons met, curiosity attracted an unusual 
concourse of members; when Newnham, 
in few words, informed them, that the 
moHon which he had announced was 
now no longer necessary, and therefore 
he should decline bringing it forward. 
Pitt, offended at the sarcastic insinuation 
conveyed in the nmnosyllable now^ after 
expressing his satisfaction that the mea- 
sure wa» admitted to be no longer ne* 
cessary, subjoined, ** I cannot help de- 
claring, that as I always considered it to 
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be unncefiBsaryi to I do not now per- 
ceive it to be more so, than at the time 
when the notice was given. I aju, how- 
eTer^ happy to find that we are at last 
of the aaine opinion on the subject*" 
80 pointed an animadversion called up 
Fox, who, while he deprecated any ex- 
pression which might disturb the desir- 
able unanimity, nevertheless added, *' I 
remain now as much convinced that the 
motion was necessary, as I am per- 
suaded at this moment of its being no 
longer necessary/* The chancellor of 
the exchequer having justified the kings's 
conduct throughout every part of the 
transaction, as '* uniform and consistent, 
departing in no one instance from the 
principles which always directed him." 
Fox made a similar declaration or protest 
on the part of the prince. 

9th May. — The proceedings in the 
prosecution of Hastings, which seemed 
to havebe^n suspended during near three 
weeks, while the application of the 
Prince «)f Wales to parliament occupied 
the public mind ; were resumed and ter- 
minated, as far as they related to the 
house nf commons, at this time. A de- 
bate of great interest took place on the 
second reading of the articles of im- 
peachment. Lord Hood, with the feel- 
ings of a man to whom the commands of 
fleets had been delegated under circum- 
etances of the greatest personal respon- 
sibility, made a short and plain appeal 
in favour of an individual, who, what- 
ever, errors he might have committed, 
had unquestionably rescued that valua- 
ble portion of the empire entrusted to his 
care from almost inevitable subversion. 
Wilkes, though during the two or three 
last sessions he had rarely taken any ac- 
tive part, and though he already began 
to feel the infirmities of approaching age, 
came forward on this occasion. The 
same unconquered spirit, wit, and classic 
fire, which he displayed on the 30ih of 
April, 1763, when brought before the 
Earis of £gremont and Halifax, by 
virtue of a general warranty pervaded 
every sentence that he uttered. But his 
articulation, which never had been per- 
fectly distinct even in youth, grew annu- 
ally more embarrassed from the inroads 
of time on his organs of speech. After 
stating that, however he might have been 
dazzled with the splendour of eloquence, 



or charmed by appeals to. the passionst 

on the part of Hastings's accusers, he 
remained wholly unconvinced by their 
argumenu; '*1 have heard him," con- 
tinued Wilkes, «* more than once com* 
pared to Verrea. But the bouse ought 
to recollect that when the governor of 
Sicily was accused before the Roman 
senate, scarcely an inhabitant of that 
island could be found who did not ex- 
hibit complaints against him. In the in- 
stance before us, though the prosecu- 
tion, or rather, the persecution of Mr. 
Hastings has been already nearly three 
years in progress, yet not a single charge 
or imputation on his conduct has been 
transmitted from India." — '* When we 
consider," resumed he, *' that while the 
empire was mouldering away elsewhere, 
Mr. Hastings, by his exertions, pre- 
served unimpaired our possessions in the 
East ; I am covered with astonishment, 
that a faction in this assembly should 
have been able to carry on the proceed- 
ings to the present poinU I trust, for the 
honour of the nation, it will be termi- 
nated and finally extinguished by a very 
considerable majority, before we ad- 
journ, this night." Wilkes concluded 
by moving *' that the report should be 
read a second time on that day three 
months." 

Hay Campbell, then lord advocate of 
Scotland, with great legal ability re- 
viewed the whole series of Hastings's 
administration, pronouncing his excul- 
pation or acquital upon every point 
But the individual who excited the 
strongest sensation, was Courtenay. Ec- 
centric, fearless, sarcastic, highly in- 
formed, always present to himself, 
dealing his blows on every side, regard- 
less on whom they fell ; but, a devoted 
adherent of Fox; Courtenay began by 
an ironical compliment to Lord Hood, 
»• whom," he said, ** no man could con- 
template without reverence, when he re- 
flected how much his country owed him 
for having been a spectator of Lord Rod- 
ney's glorious victory of the 12th of 
April, 1782." Loud cries of Order! 
from the ministerial benches here inter- 
rupting him; Courtenay, without betray- 
ing the slightest agitation or discompo- 
sure, calmly maintained, that his remark 
being complimentary to the noble lord, 
on the circumstance of his having 
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dimcti to be prtmnt when Admiral 
Rodney defeated De Grasee, no member 
had any right to accuse him as disorderly 
OD the present occasion* Then turning 
tovaids Wilkes, who sate next to him, 
" The worthy alderman," continued he, 
** possesses more sense than to feel anger, 
when I mean him a compliment ; as I 
do, when I assert that his country owes 
him great obligations, for having, at one 
period of his life, diffused a spirit of li- 
berty throughout the general mass of 
the Qpople, unexampled, --> except, in- 
deed, m the time of Jacli Gade, and Wat 
Tyler." The cry of Order ! that had 
been so violent only a minute before, 
was lost in the universal burst of laugh- 
ter which followed this observation. 
"The honourable magistrate," said 
Gourtenay, ** has defended Mr. Hast- 
iogs's treatment of the Begums^ by as- 
serting that those princesses were en- 
gaged in rebellion. Surely he must 
have looked upon the transaction 06- 
liqudy^ or he never could have formed so 
erroneous an idea. Two old women in 
rebellion against the governor-general ! 
impossible. Nor would the worthy al- 
deroiau have made an ** Essay on Wo- 
man," in the manner that Mr. Hastings 
did. The house well knows, he would 
not" 

No person rising to interrupt him, 
though the humour of this last observa- 
tion was lost in its superior indecency, 
Goortenay next attacked the lord advo- 
cate. Having compared Hastings to the 
execrated Colonel Kirk, so well known 
under the reign of James the Second ; 
'* I have heard," continued he, *' pa- 
rallels drawn in the course of preceding 
debates between the late governor-gene- 
ral, and various persons illustrious for 
their exploits. Verres, Alexander, Sci- 
pio, Epaminondas, have been succes- 
sively named. I shall look to modern 
ages for my comparison. Ferdinand 
Gortez is my model. He being sent out 
to South America, for the purpose of in- 
structing, murdering^ and baptizing the 
uninformed Indians, marked his foot- 
steps with blood and cruelty. His con- 
doct exciting abhorrence, an enquiry 
was at length instituted, with a view of 
bringing him to justice. But Cortex, 
aware of his danger, took care to trans- 
mit some jewels to his sovereign. Not, 
22 



I believe, a hube ; for that is an orien- 
tal term ; but a present of precious stones, 
which produeed an equal effect on the 
Spanish monarch's mind, all mrouths re- 
hearsing the praises of Ferdinand Cor- 
tex." Such were the leading points of 
Courtenay's speech ; — a speech whieh, 
as far as my parliamentary experience 
warrants me in asserting, stands alone in 
the annals of the house of commons ; 
exhibiting a violation of every form or 
principle which have always been held 
sacred within those walls. The insult 
offered to Lord Hood at its commence- 
ment, became eclipsed in the studied in- 
decorum of the allusions thai followed, re- 
flecting on the personal infirmities, or on 
the licentious productions, of the mem- 
ber for Middlesex. His invectives 
against Hastings, however violent, might 
seem to derive some justification, from 
the examples held out by Burke, Sheri- 
dan, and Francis. But the insinuation 
levelled at the king, with which Cour- 
tenay concluded, and the mention of the 
buhe.^ unquestionably demanded the in- 
terference of the chair. 

The chastisement which he did not 
receive either from the Speaker, or 
from the general indignation of the as- 
sembly, was nevertheless inflicted on 
him by one of its members. Alderman 
Townsend. He had succeeded to Dun- 
ning* s vacant seat, the Marquis of Lans- 
down bringing him into parliament, for 
the borough of Calne ; and though he 
seldom mingled in debate, he manifested, 
whenever he spoke, a manly mind, great 
facility of expression, strong sense, com- 
bined with upright principles of action. 
'* I do not rise," exclaimed he, *' to re- 
tail jokes; and still less do I intrude 
myself for the purpose of using terms 
so indecent, that they ought not to be 
tolerated in any place where regard is 
paid to decorum. But I cannot 6u£B- 
ciently express my astonishment that 
you, Mr. Speaker, should have allowed 
a member of this house to continue un- 
checked, and not have informed him 
that such language is most unbecoming.*^ 
Then adverting to the proceedings 
against Hastings, *Mn the early stages 
of the present impeachment,*' continued 
he, *' I pointed out the absurdity of our 
carrying articles to the bar of the other 
house, which would be tlirown back in 
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anr feces; ae being vneapported by any 
•ort of proof, resUDg merely oa ileeiama- 
tion, and incapable of being established 
by evidence. I have pstiently attended 
the series of charges, but have not heard 
one of them satisfactorily proved. If, 
therefore, we proceed any further, we 
must inevitably fail, and the disgrace 
which we mean for Mr. Hastings will 
revert upon ourselves. Appeals have 
been made to oar honour, as well as to 
our justice. But, what honour is gained 
by hunting down an individual who has 
-deserved the thanks of his country for 
the most signal services ? And if a 
sense o^ justice impels us, why is not 
restitution ordered of the money taken 
by Mr. Hastings, and applied by him to 
the pressing wants of the East India 
Company ? Having applauded the go- 
vernor-general for his meritorious exer- 
tions in saving India, though by the 
sacrifice of rigid legal forms in various 
instances : ** I recollect,'* added he, 
«* the time when the present chancellor 
of the exchequer's father, with a vigour 
of mind that did him the highest honour, 
foreseeing that the French were engaged 
in preparations for war, sent directions 
to seize on a number of their merchant 
ships ; which he publicly sold, together 
with their cargoes, previous to any de- 
claration of hostilities. The act was in 
itself illegal : -* for peace still existed 
between England and France. Yet the 
kingdom resounded with applause of his 
conduct. But, nevertheless, as the na- 
tion respected justice, the value of the 
vessels confiscated, as well as of their 
-freights, was restored to the owners, 
though the sum exceeded six hundred 
thousand pounds." 

I have accurately recorded the outline 
of Townsend's speech, not only because 
• it appeared to condense a greater portion 
of sound intelligence than any other pro- 
nounced on that evening, but as it might 
he esteemed his dying opinion. He sur- 
vived its delivery only a very few weeks. 
Jekyll replaced him, as one of the re- 
presentatives for Galne. At this point 
of the debate Pitt rose, and in the course 
of a very long speech, exhibiting pro- 
digious powers of mind, memory, and 
elocution, answered the various argu- 
ments adduced ; beginning with Lord 
Hood, and proceeding through the series 



of individuals who had delivered their 
senuments on the occasion. I did not 
less admire the lucid order which per- 
vaded his discourse, or the force of hie 
reasoning, because I totally differed from 
his conclusion. He still persisted in 
rendering the late governor-general ame- 
nable to parliamentary enquiry ; nor 
would Pitt listen to the proposition of 
weighing his great public services againsi 
his acts of power. As little could he be 
induced to consider the East India Diree- 
tors, whose orders Hastings wasJ>oand 
to obey, and who had expressed the 
utmost satisfaction at his pn)ceeding«, as 
alone culpable, or just objects of pro- 
secution. After having enumerated his 
ofiences, at the head of which Pitr placed 
his treatment of the Princesses of Oude, 
as the most criminal ; he finished by de- 
claring that «* the house could not, with- 
out abandoning their own honour, the 
duty which they owed their country, and 
the ends of pubic justice, fail in sending 
up the impeachments to the bar of the 
peers." 

Throughout this most able effort of 
eloquence and talent, the minister never- 
theless carefully avoided touching on two 
points, both of which had been foretbly 
stated by Alderman Townsend. The 
first, -^ namely, a restitution of the siraw 
of money exacted from Cheyt Sing, from 
the Begums, and other princes of Aaia,— 
Pitt well knew could not be, or at least 
never would be, made by parliament. 
Yet if their seizure was an act of despotie 
violence and injustice, with what con- 
sistency could the house impeach the 
plunderer, but retain the plunder ? Mar- 
tin, member for Tewksbnry, who always 
voted conscientioesly, deeply impressed 
with the conviction, after avowing him- 
self a friend to the impeachment, added, 
** If any member will move that a retri- 
bution shall be made to those persons in 
India, from whom sums of money have 
been forced, I will second the motion,^* 
But, not a man was found in the assembly 
to accept the proposition. Burke aiwl 
Pitt were both satisfied to punish the 
offender, without restoring a rupee of the 
many millions that he had poured into 
the company's treasury, by whieh aid 
India was preserved. It forms never- 
theless matter of regret that such a mo^ 
tion did never actually take plaee, as it 
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maithflve onmaskcidthe supporters of the 
prosecution, and have demonstrated that 
other motives, besides the mere love of 
justice, and abhonenee of crime, ani- 
naled their exertions. 

The other subject to which Pitt never 
alluded on that night, was the act of his 
father in seizing the French merchant 
ships, previous lo the commencement of 
war in 1756: -—the beneficial conse- 
quences of which measure, in a national 
point of view, were universally recog- 
nised { though it would have required a 
more able casuist than ever yet existed, 
to reconcile it with the laws of nations, 
or with a strict observance of our public 
faith. There seemed to be a strong ana- 
logy between it, and various features of 
Hastings's administration, where the pre- 
servation of the countries entrusted to his 
care obliterated every minor considera- 
tion. Major Scott, when alluding to the 
arbitrary treatment of the Princesses of 
Oode,and of other individuals, exclaimed, 
'* No man can entertain a doubt of the 
pressing necessities of the Bengal go- 
vernment, at the time when Mr. Has- 
tings authorized the seizure of the Be- 
gnms's treaeures. We had five armies in 
the field; each, many months in ar- 
rear. The state of the Carnatic was 
desperate. Not a rupee in the trea- 
sury. A. French fleet and army hourly 
expected, while the company's exis- 
tence could only be preserved by the 
most vigorous measures. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, I am neither a ruffian, nor a 
robber. But, I protest, such were the 
circumstances, that in my opinion, a go- 
vernor-general would have been justified 
in plundering a mosque, or in rifling a 
zenana! — "That the Begums had af- 
forded assistance to Cheyt Sing," con- 
tinued Scott, •* was matter of public 
notoriety. I have conversed with nearly 
thirty gentlemen, all of whom will de- 
pose to the fact, at the bar of the other 
house. It will there appear in proof, 
that we owe the preservation of India in 
1782 to the seizure of those treasures." 
** An honourable member has said, that 
he would second a motion, let it be made 
by whom it would, for aflPording retribu- 
tion to those individuals who have been 
TOjnred by Mr. Hastings. Sir, if I 
thought as he does, I would not wait for 
tty BtQ to make $iish a motion. I 



would more it mysolf : — for the British ' 
house of commons will become infamous' 
to all posterity, the scofl^ and scorn 'of 
Europe, if, after impeaching Mr. Has- 
tings for his pretended misdeeds, they 
basely profit by his crimes. He is ac- 
cused of accumulating for the East India 
Company, by acts of oppression and in- 
justice, nine millions and a half sterling. 
For every shilling of this ill-acquire<l 
sum, credit has been taken by the minis- 
ter who opened the Indian hudgtt 
(Dondas), only two days ago. But if 
the present charges are well founded, 
why do we not replace Cheyt Sing, who 
is now a fugitive, and repay him the 123 
lacs of pagodas which we have taken 
from him? Why do we not restore to 
the Nabob of Oude, 130 Urs ; due in- 
deed by him to us, but of which we 
never could either have obtained or en- 
forced payment, except by seizing on 
the treasures of the Begums ? / think, 
these acts wise, politic, and justifiable; 
but if I thought otherwise, I should con- 
ceive myself as infamous as the corregi- 
dor in GilBlas^ who punished the robber 
for stealing a bag of doubloons, and, in-* 
stead of restoring the money to its owner, 
appropriated it to his own use." This 
defence, however forcible, did not pro- 
duce any answer either from the treasury 
bench, or from the opposite side of the 
assembly. The leaders of the prosecu- 
tion never once spoke during the whole 
debate, Pitt having rendered it unneces- 
sary, by taking on himself to justify and 
defend the proceeding. Only eighty- 
nine persons, of whom I was one, sup- 
ported Wilkes's motion; while one 
hundred and seventy-five voted for imme- 
diately reading the report a second time. 
Kith May. — On the subsequent eve- 
ning, this great prosecution, which will 
unquestionably excite the wonder, if not 
awaken the indignation of posterity, 
was brought to its consummation in the 
house of commons. No discussion, 
and scarcely any conversation respecting 
it, took place. The articles having been 
adopted, Burke then moved '* that War- 
ren Hasting:*, Esquire, be impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors." An ad- 
dress, transmitted from Beniral to the lata 
governor-general, was read by a member 
in his place. It had been drawn up seve- 
ral month* BObaeqaentto Hastings^i de- 
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ptrtore ; coached in language of the 
highest reapect for hia character, public, 
aa well as private: and exhibited the 
aignatures of nearly six hundred officers 
of the British army. Not a word wtM 
uttered in reply. Frederic Montagu 
then moved *^ that Mr. Burke, in the 
name of the commons, do go to the bar 
of the house of lords, and impeach 
Warren Hastings.'* The question being 
put without a dissentient voice, Burke 
instantly repaired thither, attended by a 
great majority of the members present ; 
where, in a solemn and impressive man- 
ner, he fulfilled his commission. 

I know not where I can with more 
propriety than in this place, introduce 
an anecdote which Sir John Macpherson 
has frequently related to me. Having 
succeeded Mr. Hastings by devolution, 
as governor-general, he arrived in Eng- 
land about three months after the im- 
peachment of his predecessor was car- 
ried up to the house of peers. During 
the autumn of the year 1788, when the 
trial had already proceeded during a 
whole session in Westminster Hall, Sir 
John Macpherson drove out before din- 
ner to Cane Wood near Hampatead, in 
order to pay his respects to the great 
Earl of Mansfield. That nobleman, 
who only a few months earlier, had re- 
signed the office of chief-justice of the 
King's Bench, waa then more than 
eighty-three years of age, infirm in body, 
and sinking in health ; but still retained 
all the freshness, as well as the vigour, of 
bis intellect. '* I found him," said Sir 
John, *' sitting before the door, in front 
of his house, and by no means free 
from bodily pain. He received me 
with the utmost politeness ; conducted 
me into his library, where we walked up 
and down ; conversed with me on the 
leading eventa of the day ; and at last 
asked me, what was my opinion of Mr. 
Pitt? 1 replied, that I considered him 
aa a great minister. * A great minister !' 
answered Lord Mansfield; *a great 
^oung minister you mean, Sir John. 
'That did he intend by impeaching Mr. 
Haatings, or suffering him to be im- 
peached !' — * He meant,' said I, * aa I 
apprehend, to let Justice take her course.' 
— * Justice ! air,' rejoined Lord Mans- 
field. • Pray, where did he find her ? 
Where ia ahe?'— *If yoib my lord,' 
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returned I, *do not know where to find 
Justice, who has been dispensing her fa« 
vours these fifty years, how can any 
man attempt itt'^-' Yea, air,' anawered 
he, ' that is justice between man and 
man. All which ia thus done, is well 
done. It is terminated. Criminal Jus- 
tice I can understand. But poliHeal 
Justice ; where is she? What is ahe? 
What is her colour ? Sometimes ahe is 
black, sometimes she is red too. No ! 
Sir John, Mr. Pitt ia no/ a great minis- 
ter. He is a great young minister. He 
will live to repent allowing Mr. Hastings 
to be impeached. He has made apre^ 
cedent which wilU some future day^ be 
used against himself. Mr. Pitt is 
only a great young minister.^ " — 
When we reflect that within eighteen 
yeara from the period at which thia con- 
versation took place. Lord Melville be- 
held himself placed in the same predi- 
cament with Hastings ; "— if we further 
consider how deeply Pitt was involved 
in, and how acutely he felt his friend's 
disaster, -— a disaster which unquestion- 
ably combined with other cauaes to 
accelerate his own end, scarcely nine 
months afterwards ; — we shall aee just 
reason to admire the depth of Lord 
Mansfield discernment. Sir John Mac- 
pherson, relating the circnmstance, some 
years afterwards, in a company where 
Lord Thurlow and he met at dinner ; 
'* You need not tell us. Sir John," ob- 
served Thurlow, with his characteristic 
auaterity of voice and manners, *^who 
uttered those words. Neither you, nor 
any one else, could have invented them. 
Lord Mansfield only could have pro- 
nounced them. He waa a surprising 
man. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, he waa right in hia opinions or 
decisions. And when once in a hundred 
times he waa wrong, ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred could not diacover it. 
He waa a wonderful man !" 

14th ATay.-^The insinuation thrown 
out by Courtenay, during the debate re- 
lative to Haatinga's impeachment, when 
he denominated Lord Hood a spectator 
of the naval victory gained by Rodney 
over De Graase, was not of a nature to 
be treated with contemptuous silence. 
Nor could it be considered aa a mere 
error ariaing from haate, a lapse of the 
tongue. Courieaay's eharaeter, sad his 
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ttyle of eloeution, taltrieaU efaiealt 
ironiealt full of wit« and unrestrained by 
delicacy, or even by deoeney^ forbad the 
loppositioD. In point of faet, Adfldiral 
Hood waa prevented by the failure of 
wind, from taking the same active per- 
sonal share in the glorious contest of that 
day which fell to the commander- in- 
chief. He had been even obliged dur- 
ing a eontiiderable time, however relne- 
tanily, to look oia, while the ** Formida« 
Ue" encountered and captured the 
«* Villa do Paris/* But his intrepidity, 
skill, and distingui^shed services, placed 
him in the first rank of those whom his 
country would have selected for her 
champions on the ocean. Seeing Cour* 
teaay seated opposite him, near Fox, 
Lord Hood rose therefore, and in few 
words animadverted, without warmth, 

00 the eipression used ; of which he 
desired an explanation, as it seemed to 
imply that he had not done his duty on 
the 12th of April, 1782. Windham and 
Burke successively coming forward to 
Courtenay's ai({, endeavoured to demon- 
strate that he had unintentionally used 
the term apeeiator instead of participa- 
tor^ and they not only united in recog- 
nitions of the admiral's valour, as well 
as high professional character, but they 
likewise joined in protesting the deep 
eoDcern privately expressed to them by 
Coortenay himself, at the act of inadver- 
tence which he had committed. Pitt 
was not, however, to be so satisfied. -^ 
After suting the astonishment and in- 
dignation which, he said, in eommon 
with the whole house, he 'felt at the bare 
SQspicion of any imputation being 
thrown on his noble friend ; and urging 
Courtenay to make that apology in pub- 
lic, which, it appeared, he had already 
done in private ; the chanceltor of thie 
exchequer added, ** I will give him an 
opportunity for once of saying whether 
he is serious or not. The motion which 

1 shall submit is, first, that the vote of 
thanks given to Lord Hood on the me- 
morable victory in question be read ; 
snd afterwards, that it be reprinted in the 
Votes of the present day. 

An altercation now took place between 
Pitt and Fox, the latter not venturing to 
oppose the minister's motion^ which, he 
even said, he was ready to support ; re- 
lurking at the aame time tbat he bad, 
22» 



wben secretary of stale in 1788, moved 
these thanks of the house to Lord Hood. 
But while he conceded this point, he 
endeavoured to shelter Courtenay ; part- 
ly, as having already declared that he 
meant nothing derogatory te the honour 
of the admiral ; partly, on aceoont of 
the uneoneiHatory manner in which the 
chancellor of the exeheqoer pressed fof 
a public reparation. Courtenay, during 
the progress of a discussion which re* 
garded himself far more than Lord Hood, 
observed a pertinacions silence ; though 
Pitt endeavoured to rouse him by the 
severity of his animadversions. •« I did 
not intend," observed the minister, ** to 
be conciliatory in any of my remarks, 
because I conceived that feelings of deli- 
cacy and propriety would produce from 
himself the apology which his friends 
have already made for him 

Finding, nevertheless, that his sar- 
casms, however pointed, could not pro«* 
duce the effect of extorting a recantation 
from Courtenay, Pitt contented himself 
with putting the motion which he had 
announced to the vote. It passed unani- 
mously, and was immediately followed 
by an adjonrnment. But the concession 
refused by Courtenay to ministerial im- 
portunity, he made spontaneously on the 
following day. Rising unexpectedly, 
he did ample justice to Lord Hood's pub-^ 
lie character and services; protesting 
that he never had designed to throw any 
reflection on a man who stood so deserv* 
ediy high in the estimation of his coun- 
try. At the moment, however, that he 
performed this act of reparation, he ac- 
companied it with refiections of the bit- 
terest description on the chancellor of 
the exchequer ; who, he said, had pre- 
cluded him from doing it by the acrimo- 
nious solicitations of the preceding eve- 
ning. ••Solicitations," added Courte- 
nay, *• conveyed with his osual felteity of 
expression, and insidiousness of inten* 
tion ; urged with aflfected candour, and 
studied plausibility !" Pitt heard these 
ebullitions of vexatbn without making 
any reply, and the affair terminated ; 
Courtenay having displayed as much 
firmness, or rather pertinacity, through- 
out the progress of the business, as he 
had shown indiscretion at its commence- 
ment. 

It might have been imagined that 
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Borke, having earned to the bar of the 
upper houie so maoy erticlea of impeach- 
ment against Hastings, would limit his 
future exertions to adducing the proof of 
these asserted crimes. Bot« precisely 
at this time, be brought forward a new, 
multifarious, complex accusation, branch- 
ing out into many heads, denominated 
** Misdemeanors committed in Oude." 
He said little in explanation of them; 
and the question being put upon the 
charge, it was carried without either de- 
bate or division, though not wholly with- 
out observation. '* I do not mean to di- 
vide the house," said Major Scott, *' be- 
cause, as a friend of the late governor^ 
general, I wish that the charge now 
made may go up to the lords ; conscious 
as I am, that where criminality is asserted, 
merit will eventually appear."—** VYe 
agree, indeed, as to the distress existing 
in the province of Oude ; but we wholly 
differ relative to the cause, which Mr. 
Hastings*s enemies think proper to attri- 
bute to him, I, who have resided in 
Oude, know that he foretold the destruc- 
tive consequences of the system establish- 
ed by his colleagues, who then formed 
the majority in the supreme council. 
Mr. Hastings has the exclusive merit of 
alleviating the evils which /Aey, not Ae, 
qccasioned. I rejoice, therefore, that a 
charge so destitute of foundation, or of 
common sense, should pass ; but, as a 
member of parliament, I maintain it to be 
wholly contrary to fact." Dempster 
supported Scott*s assertion ; declaring it 
altogether unworthy of the house, to 
adopt such loose, unproved allegations, 
as matter of impeachment. Pitt and 
Dundas remained nevertheless silent, 
and the report being immediately made, 
the article was referred to the secret 
committee of managers, to be by them 
prepared for insertion in the list of crimi- 
nal charges presented at the bar of the 
peers. 

1 6th — 2Sth May, — The session, 
which now approached its close, though 
it had not yet lasted four months, seemed 
likely to terminate with tranquillity, 
when Mr. Grey unexpectedly brought 
forward an enquiry relative to asserted 
abuses committed in the department of 
Uie post-office. The Earl of Tankerville 
and Lord Csrteret jointly filled the em- 
ploy meat of postmasters-general in 1787. 



Dtspales arising between them, the for- 
mer nobleman received his dismission. 
Being of an impetuous temper, and oon* 
ceiving himself ill-treated by Pitt, he in- 
duced Grey, with whom he was conneet- 
ed by consanguinity, to espouse his 
cause ; or rather, to adopt his rea«Qt- 
ments. They were ostensibly levelled 
against his late colleague, whom he ae- 
cused of certain official acts, commonly 
denominated johs$ which might with 
justice be deemed irregular and impro- 
per, but which could hardly merit lo be 
stigmatized as in any degree corrupt. 
Lord Carteret was not, however, in fact 
the real object of attack. Grey, who 
looked higher than the post-office, di- 
rected all his censures against the minis- 
ter. Throughout the whole discussion, 
which continued at intervals almost 
down to the prorogation. Grey displayed 
great ability, but still greater acrimony. 
Towards Pitt he displayed a personal 
animosity, which he seemed scarcely 
able to restrain ; and which impelled him 
to violate the forms of the house, on 
more than one occasion. Not content 
with answering the chancellor of the 
exchequer's arguments, Grey proceeded 
to analyze his motives ; adding in a tone 
of defiance, that ** no man should dart 
to question the purity of those principles 
by which he was actuated." If, in 
throwing out such a menace, he hoped 
or expected to intimidate his antagonist, 
he speedily found out his error. Pitt, 
though his consummate judgment ena- 
bled him with singular felicity to iivoid 
expression necessarily productive of per- 
sonal collision, yet scarcely ever reced- 
ed, apologized, or betrayed any appre- 
hension of consequences. He might 
rather perhaps be censured as too un- 
bending and unaccommodating, than ac- 
cused of consulting his individual safety, 
by the slightest inclination to concede, 
unless from the dictates of treason and 
conviction. His spirit always sustained 
and animated his eloquence. I never 
knew any public man who appeared 
more prompt to defend with the pistol, 
whatever opinion he had ottered, or as- 
sertion he had made, sometimes even 
contrary to the rules of debate, as Tier- 
ney experimenully proved, many years 
subsequent to these transactions. 
*«Tfae honourable gentleman^" ob- 
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lerfed Pitt, addrMsiog hw reply to Grey* 
*< arrogates somewhat too mueh to him- 
self, if he imagines that I shall not take 
the liberty of calling his motives in qaes- 
tisD, as often as I am warranted in so 
doing by his eonduet. If he wishes not 
to have his motives questioned, he mast 
take care so to regulate his conduct, as 
to render it unnecessary." Grey re- 
plying, that »* if any person imputed to 
bim dishonourable principles, he knew the 
means to which it would become him to 
resort; Sheridan interposed* with a view 
of moderating the asperity of the two 
parties; declaring that his friend had 
mistaken the chancellor of the exche- 
qoer's meaning. But Pitt, calmly rising 
a second time, repeated deliberately all 
that he had previously said; adding, 
'* As to the means which the honourable 
member may think proper to use, it will 
rest with himself to determine that 
point.*' He could not treat Grey's threat 
with more dignified disregard. A variety 
of eitraneous matter, which found its 
waj into the debates that arose out of the 
attack upon the post-office, served to ex- 
hibit the animosity of the contending 
parties. Fox ventured, not indeed po- 
sitively, but indirectly, to accuse the 
chancellor of the exchequer with having 
courted Lord North's friendship in 1782, 
after that nobleman's resignation. Such 
a charge, if it had been founded in truth, 
must have rendered Pitt liable to \\\e im- 
putation of gross insincerity, or rather of 
deliberate falsehood. He denied it, not 
wiih anger or indignation, but in lan- 
guage of energy, simplicity, and brevity, 
which left no doubt on the mind of any 
im|»rtial man how totally destitute of 
reality, was the accusation. " I appeal,*' 
exclaimed Pitt, '*to all those persons 
vbo have witnessed my conduct ever 
since my first appearance in this house, 
whether I have not invariably declared 
that I thought the noble lord a bad minis- 
ter, and that I never would act with him 
as a member of the cabinet. At the 
seme time, I no more believe him to have 
been actuated by motives of personal 
corruption, than does the right honoura- 
ble gentleman." Never was any insinu- 
ation, or rather calumny, more trium* 
phantly repelled ! Fox himself felt it to 
be so onleitable, that he did not attempt 
to maiataia its validiiy. 



Foiled in their effort to wound the 
minister through Lord North, his as- 
sailants endeavoured to attain tbeir oh- 
ject by dragging Lord Hawkesbury's 
name into the debate. It had indeed 
been in contemplation, to appoint that 
nobleman joint postmaster-general with 
Lord Carteret, after the Earl of Tanker- 
vilie's dismission ; but, on the revival 
of the board of trade, which Burke's 
bill of reform extinguished in 1782, and 
which institution Pitt renewed at.^ this 
time. Lord Hawkesbury was placed at 
its head, as president. No individual 
in the kingdom, even his enemies admit- 
ted, could have been selected with more 
propriety, to perform the duties of the 
situation. Fox, nevertheless, availing 
himself of a name so unpopular, in order, 
as he hoped, to throw an odium on the 
chancellor of the exchequer ; ** Can any 
man wonder," observed he, ** that the 
noble earl should have been suddenly 
dismissed, when it was intended to re- 
place him by an individual against whose 
interest a whole administration does not 
weigh a feather ! I mean, the first lord 
of the new board of trade." Grey, 
when speaking on the same subject, 
made use of still more personal language. 
** My noble relative," said he, *« has 
been sacrificed, in ordei*to make official 
arrangements for a member of the other 
house, who placed the minister in his 
present elevation, and whose nod can 
dismiss him from employment." These 
insulting reflections, not less pointed 
against the king than injurious to Pitt, 
made no impression on the chancellor of 
the exchequer. He neither stood in awe 
of Jenkinson, nor sustained himself by 
such assistance. Parliament, and the 
country, aided by his name, character, 
and talents, made him minister to George 
the Third. His opponents, by their 
imprudence, kept him in his office, even 
more than his own services or abilities. 
In his treatment of Hastings, he did not 
hesitate to act in contradiction both to 
the wishes of the sovereign, and of Lord 
Hawkesbury. So little was he *^ a 
puppet played on by invisible wires, " 
as Fox and Burke had uniformly ds' 
scribed Lord North. Unmoved by 
Grey's accusations, after disproving the- 
assertion that Lord Tankerville had been 
turned out in order to make room for 
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Lord Hawkmbnry, Pitt calmly added, 
«* Gentlemen may allude as frequently 
as they think proper, to the last^men* 
tioned peer, so lon^ as 1 am persuaded 
that every favour conferred on him by 
the crown has been fully earned by the 
most meritorious public services*" 

Burke, whose time and exertions were 
concentrated on the prosecution of Has- 
tings, took no active part in Grey's en- 
quiry ; but Sheridan amply compensated 
for it, by his indefatig^able attendance, 
and brilliant sallies. Wit constituted his 
never-failing weapon. Pitt, while he can- 
didly admitted that abuses existed in the 
department of the post-ofiice, which dc' 
manded reform, maintained thatno remiss- 
ness on the part of government retarded 
or prevented the application of a proper 
remedy. He had in fact, for the express 
popose, induced parliament to appoint 
commissioners empowered to make 
every necessary investigation, and armed 
with full powers for attaining the object. 
Sir John Dick, and Mr. Francis Baring, 
two men of acknowledged ability, occu- 
pied the principal seats at the board. 
The latter, who then sate in the house as 
member for Grampound, and whom Pitr 
raised to the baronetage about six years 
later, was not only present in his place, 
but took part in the debate. He pos- 
sessed a head admirably organized for 
calculations of arithmetic, or of finance, 
though he laboured under a defect of 
hearing ; while Sir John Dick, retain- 
ing his faculties undiminished, was yet 
far advanced in life, 'i'hey had already 
examined various of the public offices, 
had reported on their slate, had detected 
many abuses, and in the course of their 
labours, it was known that they would 
speedily arrive at the post-office. All 
these circumstances were fully exposed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, as 
constituting his best exculpation against 
Grey's attack. But Sheridan, with great 
ingenuity, endeavoured to prove, that the 
commissionerH were utterly incompetent 
to the execution of their trust. ** It ap- 
pears, indeed," added he, " that the 
minister voluntarily surrendered his un- 
derstanding, when he brought in the 
biil by which they were appointed ; and 
determined thenceforward to see only 
with the eyes of Sir John Dick, and to 
hear only with the eart of Mr* Baring*'* 



The effect of this dhsion received do 
slight augmentation from the presence 
of liaring himself, who, though seated 
near Sheridan, did not hear it, till tlie 
peals of laughter which it occasioned 
conveyed to him the information. 

Sheridan's triumph did not, however, 
extend beyond the risible faculties of his 
audience. Pitt suffered no depreciation 
in the opinion of the house, or of the 
public. Fox himself, while he strongly 
supported Grey, secretly disapproved of 
the whole proceeding. He felt that such 
petty heads of accusation were unworthy 
the serious notice of parliament, and 
could not form grave matter of criminal 
enquiry against ministers. Ue neither 
attempted to conceal that he so thought, 
nor did he hesitate to declare, that though 
he should vote for the question, he 
had not recommended bringing it for- 
ward ; because he did not consider it to 
be of a size proportioned to Mr. Grey's 
character, and his importance in that as- 
sembly. On Lord Uawkesbury he ex- 
hausted ihe utmost severity of animad- 
version. *^ This day," exclaimed he, 
** is the first on which the minister has 
publicly panegyrized the noble lord'a 
merits. In the hour of contest, his name 
was studiously concealed. But 1 deny 
his title to applause. If we except those 
parts of his conduct which he himself 
has uniformly disclaimed and disavowed, 
but which we know to be true, his puhlie 
life exliibiis as few acts of meritorious 
service as any individual throughout the 
king*8 dominions." This censure hse 
always appeared to me severe; for, 
though we may readily admit that Jen- 
kinson's talents alone, if they had been 
unaided by Lord Bute's patronage, and 
subsequently by royal favour, would not 
probably have elevated him to the Bri- 
litfh peerage ; and though he was, during 
many years, one of the most onpopn- 
lar or obnoxious subjects in either 
house of parliament ; yet his extensive in* 
furmaiion, application to business, deep 
knowledge of commercial affairs, and la* 
borious researches on every topic eon« 
nected with national wealth or revenue, 
placed him very high in the list of 
practical statesmen. Eddn, who pos* 
sessed similar endowments, and who wm 
only a baronet's younger eon, yet made 
his way up to the hduse of peers, as well 
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as Jenkinson. Grey*8 motion^ which 
rather implied than expressed a censure 
on atlminisiration for not having reformed 
the abnses in the po8l*offic6, was extin- 
guished without coming to a division. 
The whole enquiry manifested more 
spleen, if not enmity, than it exhibited 
any real ground of accusation ; and Grey's 
eloquence excited greater admiration, 
than either his display of judgment, or 
command of temper. 

2Ut — 24th May. — The Prince 
of Wales's pecuniary embarrassments, 
which, when first agitated, had occa- 
sioned so much acrimonious discussion, 
terminated with an expression of general 
consent, amidst testimonies of universal 
satisfaction. Not an allusion was made 
either by Rolle, or from any other quar- 
ter, to the lady who formed the object 
of his attachment. A royal message 
having been sent, expressive of his ma- 
jesty's very great concern at the debt in- 
eorred by his son, of which the particu- 
lars were laid on the table ; a most loyal 
address followed, without a dissentient 
voice. Pitt alone spoke, neither Fox 
nor Sheridan uttering a word. His 
royal highness consented to adopt a 
system of payment which, it was asserted, 
would efiectually prevent the accumula- 
tion of new incumbrances. The minis- 
ter, on his part, expressed a confident 
bope that no severe scrutiny would be 
made into the nature of the account pre- 
sented, ** as the circumstance itself could 
never occur a second time." Finally, 
the king consented and directed that ten 
thousand pounds a year should be paid 
to the heir apparent, in addition to his 
preceding allowance of fifty thousand 
poonds. But as this augmentation of 
income, though it might enable him to 
subsist without incurring new debts, 
coald not possibly discharge those al- 
ready contracted, two sums were voted 
for the express purpose. The first, 
amoonting to one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand pounds, was destined to pay 
the prince's numerous creditors. Twenty 
thousand pounds were ordered to be 
issued on account of the works carrying 
on at Carlton-house ; the architectural 
embellishments of which edifice, it was 
understood, would swallow up more 
than double that sum before they could 
booompleiod. 



Ample as the aggregate donation 
might be considered, it was not in any 
degree commensurate with tlie prince's 
wants, nor did it satisfy the expectations 
of his adherents* They wished to pro- 
cure for him a much larger income from 
parliament. Four years earlier, in 1789, 
when Fox filled the office of secretary of 
state, he did not hesitate to declare, 
speaking from the treasury bench offi- 
cially, that he would have made the 
annual allowance to the heir-apparent 
one hundred thousand pounds, if his 
majesty would have consented. The 
relief extended to the prince on the pre- 
sent occasion produced in fact no perma- 
nent benefit. His royal highness re- 
sumed indeed, for a time, his household, 
and officers of state : but, as no system 
or principles of economy pervaded his 
general mode of life, while his embarrass- 
ments rapidly accumulated, in the course 
of a few years the interposition and aid 
of parliament became again necessary 
(tiotwiihstanding the minister's assurances 
to the contrary) for his extrication. 

Among the persons of high rank whom 
the Prince of Wales distinguished by his 
particular intimacy at this period, and in 
whose society he passed many of h 
hours, may be enumerated my friends 
the Earl and Countess of Clermont. 
They were both in the decline of life. I 
have scarcely ever known a man more 
fitted for a companion of kings and 
queens, than was Lord Clermont. Na- 
ture had formed his person in an elegant 
mould, uniting delicacy of configuration 
with the utmost bodily activity, the 
soundest constitution, and uninterrupted 
health. When he was near sixty-five, 
while on a shooting party, — I think, in 
Norfolk, — the Prince of Wales, who 
was one of the company, had the mis- 
fortune to wound him with small shot, 
in several places. Lord Clermont suf- 
fered, however, only a short temporary 
confinement in consequence of the ac- 
cident. His royal highness, not long 
afterwards, made him a gentleman of the 
bed-chamber. His manners, easy, quiet, 
calm, yet lively and ingratiating, never 
varied. Endowed with great suavity 
and equality of temper, possessing a very 
ample fortune, almost a stranger to bodily 
indisposition, and having no issue male 
or female, he enjoyed every hour of hu- 
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man life. Descended from a branch of 
the ancient and noble family of For* 
teacue, he had been succeaaively raised 
to the Irish dignities of a baron, vis- 
count, and earl. Such was his pas- 
sion for the turf, that when menaced by 
bis father to be disinherited if he did not 
quit Newmarket, he refused; preferring 
rather to incur the severest eflfects of pa- 
ternal indignation, than to renounce his 
favourite amusement. His understanding 
was of the common order; but, though 
his whole life had been passed in the 
sports of the field, or among jockeys, 
yet he wanted no refinement; and he 
used to shelter himself under Horace's 

** Sunt qao8 curriculo pulverem Olympicum," 



when justifying his ardour for races. 
Having mixed in the highest circles 
during near fifty years, both in this coun- 
try and on the Continent, he had col- 
lected much original, as well as curious 
information. 

Inhabiting, as Lord Clermont did, 
a splendid house in Berkeley-square; 
maintaining a table at once delicate and 
luxurious ; choice in the selection of his 
wines, and in every accompaniment of 
taste or opulence; the Prince of Wales 
used frequently to make one of the num- 
ber of his guests. He enjoyed, indeed, 
the privilege of sending at his pleasure 
to Lord Clermont, of commanding a 
dinner, and naming the persons to be in- 
vited of both sexes; — a permission, of 
which his royal highness often availed 
himself. Notwithstanding so close a 
connexion as he maintained with the 
heir-apparent, yet few noblemen were 
better received at St. James's ; and 
scarcely any were detained a longer time 
in conversation by his majesty, whenever 
he appeared at the drawing-room. Nor 
was he less acceptable at the court of 
Versailles, where he and Lady Clermont 
repaired almost every year; and where 
they were admitted to all the parties 
made by the Duchess de Polignac, for 
the amusement of the queen. Vhe very 
title of Clermont^ which he assumed 
when raised to the peerage, — and which 
might be esteemed factitious, as no such 
place, I believe, existed in Ireland, — 
assimilated him to the blood royal of 
France ; a younger branch of the illns- 



trtous line of Gond^ having been deno- 
minated Comtea de Clermont, Probabl j 
he was not oblivious of this fact, in his 
selection of the title. 

When about eighty-four, he breathed 
his last, in September, 1806, at Bright- 
helmstone, scarcely a fortnight after 
Charles Fox expired at Chiswick. They 
always lived much together, eepepially 
during the autumnal season; as Fox 
usually visited Norfolk, in order to enjoy 
the amusement of shooting, among his 
friends. Lord Clermont posaeeeed a 
seat in that part of the kingdom, for the 
same purpose. I well remember an ex- 
traordinary bet which he made with For 
and Lord Foley, for a hundred gotneas; 
namely, that he would find a heifer 
which should eat twenty stone of turnips 
in twenty-four hours. He won the 
wager. I said that he breathed his last 
at eighty-four ; an expression peculiarly 
fitted to express the mode of his death: — 
for he was carried off by no specific dif- 
ease, nor suffered any pain, unleea it 
were iniellectual. An augmenting weak- 
ness and extenuation, which left on- 
diminished alt his faculties, senses, and 
powers of conversation, ffently conveyed, 
or rather, wafted him out of life. I was 
accustomed very frequently to dine with 
him, in a small society of select friends, 
till within five or six weeks of hie de* 
cease ; and, though then evidently wast- 
ing away, yet at table he soon became 
animated. Even his memory remained 
fresh, and he bore no resemblance to 
Swift's Struldbruge. 

The Countess of Clermont waa form- 
ed, like her lord, for the atmoaphere of 
a court. Endowed with no superior 



talents, though possessing a culti- 
vated mind ; her manners subdued* yet 
exempt from servility; with an agree- 
able person, but destitute of beauty; 
uniting consummate knowledge of the 
world to constitutional serenity of tern* 
per ; she displayed almost every quali- 
fication calculated to retain, as well as to 
acquire, royal favour. The Prince of 
Wales professed and exhibited towards 
her a species of filial regard. All his 
notes addressed to her displayed equal 
affection and confidence. As Lady Cler- 
mont enjoyed so distinguished a place 
in Marie Antoinette'a esteem, it waa na- 
tural that she should endeavour to trana* 
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fo90 into the prinee's mind feelingi of 
atttchment and respect for (he French 
queen, aioiilar to those with which she 
was herself imbued. Making allowance 
for the difference of sexes, there seemed 
to be indeed no inconsiderable degree 
of resemblance between their disposi- 
tions. Both were indiscreet, unguarded, 
and ardent devotees of pleasure. But 
the Duke of Orleans, irritated at her 
successful opposition to the marriage of 
his daughter with the Count d'Artois's 
eldest son, had already prepossessed the 
Prince of Wales in her disfavour. He 
was accustomed to speak of her, on the 
duke's report, as a woman of licentious 
life, who changed her lovers according 
to her caprice. She, indignant at such 
imputations, which soon reached her, 
expressed herself in terms the most con- 
temptuous, respecting the heir-apparent ; 
whom she characterized as a voluptuary 
enslaved by his appetites, incapable of 
any energetic or elevated sentiments. 
About this time. Count Fersen, then the 
Swedish envoy at the court of France, 
who was well known to be highly ac- 
ceptable to Marie Antoinette, visited 
London ; bringing letters of introduction 
from the Duchess de Polignac, to many 
persons of distinction here, and in par- 
ticular, for Lady Clermont. Desirous 
to show him the utmost attention, and to 
present him in the best company, s6on 
after his arrival she conducted him in 
her own carnage to Lady William Gor- 
don's assembly, in Piccadilly, one of the 
most distinguished in the metropolis. 
She had scarcely entered the room, and 
made Count Fersen known to the prin- 
cipal individuals of both sexes, when 
the Prince of Wnles was announced. I 
shall recount the sequel in Lady Cler- 
mont's own words to me, only a short 
time subsequent to the fact. 

*' His royal highness took no notice 
of me on his first arrival ; but, in a few 
minutes afterwards, coming up to me, 

• Pray, Lady Clermont,* said he, • is 
that man whom I see here Count Fer- 
sen, the queen's favourite V — • The 
gentleman,' answered I, * to whom your 
royal highness alludes, is Count Fersen ; 
but, so Ur from being a favourite of the 
queen, he has not yet been presented at 
court.' God d-^n me!' exclaimed he, 

* you don'f imagine I mean my mother f* 



— ^ Sir,^ I replied, * whenever you are 
pleased to use the word queen withont 
any addition, I shall always understand 
it to mean my queen. If you speak of 
any other queen, I must entreat that yoa 
will be good enough to say the queen of 
France, or of Spain.' The prince made 
no reply ; but, after having walked once 
or twice round Count Fersen, returning 
to me, ' He's certainly a very handsome 
fellow,' observed he. ' Shall I have the 
honour, sir,' said I, * to present him to 
you ?' He instantly turned on his heel, 
without giving me any answer; and I 
soon afterwards quitted Lady William 
Gordon's house, carrying Count Fersen 
with me. We drove to Mrs. St. John's, 
only a few doors distant, who had like- 
wise a large party on that evening. 
When I had introduoed him to varioas 
persons there, I said to him, * Count 
Fersen, I am an old woman and infirm, 
who always go home to bed at eleven. 
You will, i hope, amuse yourself. Good 
night.' Having thus done the honoore 
as well as I could, to a stranger who had 
been so highly recommended to me, I 
withdrew into the anti-chamber, and sate 
down alone in a corner, waiting for my 
carriage. While there, the prince came 
in ; and I naturally expected, after his 
recent behaviour, that he would rather 
avoid than accost me. On the con- 
trary, advancing up to me, * what are 
you doing here. Lady Clermont ?' asked 
he. — * I am waiting for my coach, sir,' 
said I, • in order to go home.' — • Then,* 
replied he, • I will put you into it, and 
give you my arm down the stairs.' — 
' For heaven's sake, sir,' I exclaimed, 
don't attempt it ! I am old, very lame, 
and my sight is imperfect. The conse- 
quence of your offering me yonr arm 
will be, that in my anxiety not to detain 
your royal highness, I shall hurry down, 
and probably tumble from the top of the 
staircase to the foot.' — ' Very likely,' 
answered he ; • but, if you tumble, I 
shall tumble with you. Be assured, 
however, that I will have the pleasure 
of assisting you, and placing you safely 
in your carriage.' I saw that he was 
determined to repair the rudeness with 
•which he had treated me as Lady Wil- 
liam Gordon's, and 1 therefore acqui- 
esced. He remained with me till the 
coach was announced ^ conversed most 
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agreeably od various topic8» and as he 
took care of me down the stairs, en- 
joined me at every step not to hurry my- 
self. Nor did he quit me when seated 
in the carriage, remaining uncovered on 
the stepd of the house till it drove off 
from the door." I have recounted this 
anecdote at more length than it may 
seem to merit, because, trifling as are 
the circumstances which compose it, 
tiiey prove how gracefully the Prince of 
Wales could redeem an error. Louis 
the Fourteenth himself was not his su- 
perior in all the external attributes of a 
king ihat depend on manner ; though in 
personal majesty, and the fine bodily 
proportions which constitute manly dig- 
nity of form, the prince could sustain 
no competition with the son of Anne of 
Austria. 

2Sth May, — I have already staled that 
Burke brought up, towards the middle of 
May, a new article of impeachment 
against Hastings, denominated ''Misde- 
meanors in Oude.'" Before the session 
closed, he re-produced this charge, mul- 
tiplied by the committee into twelve se- 
parate heads of accusation. The house 
was altogether ignorant of their nature 
or import. They were nevertheless im- 
mediately adopted, without discussion of 
any kind. Major Scott did not, how- 
ever, allow them to pass without a se- 
vere, though ineffectual animadversion. 
** I will venture to assert,'* said he, ** that 
not ten members of this assembly have 
read the articles, as they were not print- 
ed before the hour of one on the present 
day. We are, therefore, now about to 
proceed to the most solemn judicial act 
which we can execute, without knowing 
one word about the matter. If gentle- 
men would only peruse these charges, 
they never could declare seriously at the 
bar of the other house, that they in be- 
half of themselves, and of the commons 
of England, present such trash as arti- 
cles of impeachment. I am told that I 
ought to have made my opposition three 
days ago, when these charges were vir- 
tually, though not formally voted : but if 
80, what, in heaven's name, did we mean | 
by ordering them to be printed I I have I 
performed my duty, Mr. Speaker, in exr 
posing so disgraceful a proceeding. — 
Since, however, it is thought consistent 
with our dignity thus to proceed, I will 



not divide the hoaae upon it.'* This 
appeal produced no effect. NeitLer Pitt 
nor Burke made any reply, kud the 
charges were unanimously adopted. — 
Two days afterwards, on the 30th of 
May, the prorogation of parliament took 
place ; his majesty noticing with senti- 
ments of deep concern, in his speech on 
the occasion, the dissensions which un- 
happily prevailed among the states of 
the Dutch United Provinces. They 
were indeed of the most alarming de- 
scription, threatening, among other cala- 
mitous consequences, the immediate sub- 
version of the treaty of commerce re- 
cently concluded between France and 
England. 

October, — In the autumn died, at 
Dublin, the Duke of Rutland, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, not having attained 
the age of thirty-four. Though he nei- 
ther displayed any eminent talents or vir- 
tues, yet various circumstances conduced 
to give him political importance at this 
period of the reign of George the Third, 
or more properly, of Pitt's administra- 
tion. His father, the celebrated Marquis 
of Granby, notwithstanding the attack 
made on him by Junius^ and the greater 
misfortune which he underwent of being 
defended by Sir William Draper, left be- 
hind him a name dear to Englishmen. 
His courage, the affability of his man- 
ners, the hospitalities of his table, and 
the generosity of his disposition, justly 
acquired him universal popularity. To 
the Duke of Rutland, Pitt had owed hia 
first entrance into the house of commons ; 
and froni attachment to the new minis- 
ter, whom he had conduced to elevate, 
more than from inclination, it was sup- 
posed that he accepted the government of 
Ireland, in the spring of the year 1784. 
Never was viceroy more formed to coo- 
ciliate affection throughout that convivial 
kingdom ! Splendid in his establish- 
ment, his table presented every delicacy 
which luxury could accumulate or dis- 
play. Vessels laden with fruit, and 
other expensive productions of England, 
came over by his direction weekly to 
Dublin, during the whole period of his 
viceroyalty. He participated largely in 
the festivjiies which he encouraged ; and, 
like the younger Cyrus in antiquity, 
who, when writing to the Spartans, 
boasted hts ability to swallow more wine 
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withoat being intoxicated, than his elder 
brother could do, the duke might have 
challenged a similar superiority over 
most of his gaests. 

Play, which divided with wine his 
erenings, had impaired his ample for- 
tone, previous to bis visiting Ireland. 
Nor, though united by marriage to the 
most beautiful woman In England, was 
he insensible to the seductions of beauty 
in others. A syren of that period, the 
magic of whose voice was at least 
equalled by her personal attractions, — I 
meanMrs. Billington, — held him for some 
time in her chains. Excesses of various 
kinds precipitated his end. A short 
time before his decease, he quitted Dub- 
lin, in order to make a progress through 
various parts of the island, being enter* 
tained on his way at the seats of the no- 
bility and gentry. During the course of 
this tour, he invariably began the day by 
eating at breakfast six or seven turkey's 
eg^8, as an accompaniment to tea or 
coffee. He then rode forty and some- 
times fifty miles ; dined at six or at seven 
o'clock, after which he drank very free- 
ly; and concluded by sitting up to a late 
hour, always supping before he retired to 
lest On his return to Dublin he was 
seized, as might have been anticipated, 
with a feveiv of so violent a nature as to 
baffle all medical skill. The Duchess of 
Rutland, whose health was likewise 
considerably impaired by the dissipation 
of a winter passed in the Irish capital, 
had visited England for the purpose of 
consulting Warren, then the most emi- 
oent physician in London. While living 
in great seclusion at her mother the 
Duchess Dowager of Beaufort's house, 
in Berkeley-square, intelligence arrived 
of the duke her husband's dangerous, if 
not desperate situation. She immedi- 
ately prepared to join him, and Warren 
actually set out for the purpose. But, 
before he could reach Bangor, on his 
way to Holyhead, he received informa- 
tion that the duke was no more; his 
blood having become so highly inflamed, 
as to render ineffectual all the remedies 
administered for his relief. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, who 
had already filled the oflice of lord-lieu- 
lenant under the Earl of Shelburne's ad- 
ministration, was again selected for the 
tame employment. He possessed far 
23 



superior ability, as well as greater appH- 
cation to business, than bis predecessor; 
but these qualities formed no compensa- 
tion for the festivities to which the Irish 
had been accustomed under their late 
ruler. Temperance invariably presided 
at the repasts of the marqAiis. Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, whose diplomatic talents had 
been employed at Paris during the nego- 
tiations which preceded the peace of 
1783, replaced Mr. Orde, as secretary 
for Ireland. Like Orde, Fitzherbert has 
attained the British peerage ; an eleva- 
tion which he has reached less by emi- . 
nent ability or distinguished services 
while resident as minister at Petersburgh, 
•r at Madrid, than in consequence of his 
consummate prudence, accompanied with 
cautious, guarded, quiet, polished man- 
ners. These qualities have associated 
him to the private hours and recreations 
of Buckingham House. Scarcely any 
individual about the court during the last 
twenty years has been admitted to such 
habits of intimate communication with 
the king and queen, as Lord St. Helen's. 
Even down to the month of May, 1818, 
when her late majesty's augmenting 
maladies incapacitated her for any longer 
receiving a numerous company, he never 
failed to form one of her select evening 
party. I have always inclined to consi- 
der Lord St. Helen's as superior in intel- 
lect to any of the chosen few constantly 
received at the queen's house, or at 
Windsor. The late Earl of Cardigan, 
the present Earl of Arran, Lord Henley, 
and Mr. Arthur Stanhope, who partici- 
pated the distinction, could enter into no 
competition with him. Lord Walsing- 
ham might indeed be regarded as his 
equal in mental endowments, and of 
manners alike subdued. The persons 
whom I have enumerated, were among 
the principal courtiers admitted to thtf 
card-table of Charlotte of Mecklenburg. 
Similar qualifications recommended the 
ladies who enjoyed that distinction. 
At their head might be placed Mrs. 
Howe, who, when near fourscore, 
obeyed the sommons with the alacrity 
of youth, on the very shortest notice. 
She enjoyed the privilege of express- 
ing her opinion without reserve, and 
was always treated by the king with 
extraordinary familiarity ; more, indeed, 
as a relative, than as a common visitant 
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Mrs. Howe, who was a grand-daughter 
of George the First, continued to wear 
the female costume of his reign, at the 
close of the eighteenth century ; and her 
dgure, cast in a Westphalian mould, baf- 
fled all description. 

I return to the Duke, or rather, to the 
Duchess of Rutland, It is not sufficient 
merely to say that she was the roost 
beautiful woman in the kingdom, of high 
r^nk. Her person, in symmetry, ele- 
gance, and dignity, outstripped all 
rivality. Grace itself formed heijimhs, 
and accompanied her movements. She 
was tall, of a just height; slender, yet 
by no means thin ; combining in her 
figure the variety of points that Apelles 
is supposed to have sought throughout 
Qreece. I have conversed wiih a lady 
who had seen her, not indeed in the 
state that Paris beheld the goddesses on 
Mount Ida; but so much undressed, 
that the description reminded me of 
Thomson's Muaidora, She assured me 
that no words could convey an adequate 
idea of Lady Mary Somerset*s forma- 
tion : — for it happened previous to her 
marriage. Her features were noble, yet 
delicate; and the Plantagenets could not 
have been represented by a more fault- 
less sample of female loveliness. In 
this description there is neither partial* 
ity, nor exaggeration. In truth, I never 
contemplated her except as an enchanting 
statue, formed to excite admiration, ra- 
ther than to awaken love ; this superb 
production of nature not being lighted 
Qp by corresponding mental attractions. 
She wanted the smites, the amenity, the 
animation, the intelligence, the sweet- 
ness of the Duchess of Devonshire. 
She equally wanted the irresistible se- 
duction and fascination of the Countess of 
Jersey. A woman of such pre-eminent 
charms, married to a man whose affec- 
tions and time she divided with three 
rivals, — wine, play,' and women, — 
could not, however, want admirers. 
They sprang up, as Pope says of Lady 
Mary Wortley, wherever she turned her 
eyes. The duke took umbrage at it oc- 
casionally, notwithstanding his cnnsti- 
iotional apathy ; and her coquetry or le- 
vity had produced so much inquietude in 
his mind, that it is said they parted on 
terms not the most affectionate* when she 
embarked for England. Anxious to 



withdraw him from the company with 
whom he was engaged at table, on a 
certain evening, at the Castle^ the duchess 
had ventured to approach the window of 
the apartment, and tapping at it with her 
fingers. But he resented the interference 
in the same manner that Northerton does 
the afiront of Tom Jones. His decease 
operated, however, like Captain BlifiPs, 
in the same novel, as */ an infallible re- 
cipe for recovering the lost affections of 
a wife.** The duchess, after a period of 
grief and retirement, re-appeared with 
augmented attractions. I never saw her 
more beautiful than in the winter of 
1788. Notwithstanding the power of her 
charms, and the number of her followers, 
the duchess had never contracted a se- 
cond marriage ; and she still retains near- 
ly as much beauty as Diana de Poitiers 
did, if we may believe Brantome, at the 
same period of life. 

Whatever sterility pervades our inter- 
nal history, during the long interval 
which elapsed between the prorogation 
of parliament, and its meeting again for 
the despaicii of business, is amply com- 
pensated by the magnitude and importance 
of the transactions that took place in 
the surrounding Continental states, I 
passed part of the autumn in Paris, 
where the utmost effervescence, not un« 
mixed with gloomy apprehensions of 
futurity, began already to diffuse their 
influence over society. Never, perhaps, 
at any period uf the Freoch history, did 
the throne require to have been filled 
by a prince of vigour and determination, 
more than in 1787. Unhappily, Louis 
the Sixteenth wanted those qualities: 
but, while Vergennes survived, -the de- 
fects of his character were concealed 
from view. The death of that minister, 
followed as it was by the dismission and 
disgrace of Colonne, plunged the crown 
into embarrassments of the most com- 
plicated nature. The Archbishop of 
Toulouse proved himself wholly inca- 
pable of restoring confidence, or of re- 
trieving the disorder in the finances ; 
and the parliament of Paris, openly sus- 
tained by the Duke of Orleans, increased 
the public confusion, by pertinaciously 
refusing to register the new taxes. Saeli 
a state of affairs, which demanded eqaal 
wisdom and firmness in the sovereign* 
was rendered more critical from the pe> 
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culiflr eireamstancet of the time. The 
seven United Provinces, where France 
had established a predominant influence 
on the rains of the stadtholder's au- 
thority, loudly invoked the protection of 
the court of Versailles. William the 
Fifth, Prince of Orange, whose incapa- 
city and weaknesses had nearly annihi* 
lated the power so long exercised by 
his family over the republic of Holland, 
looked for support to Errgrland, and to 
Prussia. While the great Frederic filled 
the throne of the latter kingdom, though 
he interfered by his good offices, and 
even by his remonstrances, in favour of 
the stadtholder, yet he steadily withheld 
any military interference. His advanced 
age and infirmities, the faint interest 
which he felt in the fortunes of his niece, 
the Princess of Orange, his predilection 
for France, and his estrangement from 
Great Britain, whose alliance he never 
sought, except from overruling necessity, 
during his whole reign ; -— these motives 
prevented him from interposing by 
force to check the progress of the repub- 
lican party. 

But his nephew, Frederic William 
the Second, beheld with very different 
emotions the insult oflTered to his sister, 
who was arrested in her own carriage, 
by a party of Dutch cavalry, while quiet- 
ly proceeding from Nimeguen to the 
Hague ; detained, and treated with great 
personal indignity. Having concerted 
with the English ministers his plan of 
operations, he did not hesitate to march 
an army into Holland, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brunswic, so re* 
nowned in the ** seven years' war," who 
advanced rapidly towards Amsterdam. 
The measure was bold, perhaps rash. 
Neither Philip the second, nor Louis 
the Fourteenth, the two most powerful 
sovereigns who have appeared in mo- 
dern Europe, if we except Napoleon, 
could achieve the conquest of that pro- 
vince, though undertaken by each with 
an overwhelming force. Yet Frederic 
William succeeded in the attempt. If 
Vergennes had survived, it might never- 
theless have had a diflferent issue ; and 
Europe might have presented another 
history. liOuis the Sixteenth wanted 
not the inermation to support his party, 
with all the power of the French mo- 
nmrchy. He even made demonstrations 



of opposing the Prussians ; assembled a 
considerable body of troops on the fron- 
tier, not far from Liege ; menaced the 
courts of Berlin and of London with im- 
mediate interference, if they did not de- 
sist ; issued orders to equip a fleet at 
Brest, as Pitt had already done at Ports- 
mouth ; and performed every act an- 
nouncing hostility, except actually com« 
mencing war. But the internal weak- 
ness and financial distress of France 
prevented the sword from being un- 
sheathed. The combined powers pro- 
ceeded, and the Duke of Brunswic, not- 
withstanding all the impediments pre- 
sented by the nature of the country, as 
well as by the resistance of the inhabi- 
tants, finally entered Amsterdam. Hol- 
land was subdued, the stadtholder re* 
placed, and the party attached to the 
house of Bourbon overturned ; while 
Louis, unable to extend assistance, 
looked on with reluctant acquiescence. 
So low had that sovereign sunk, who, 
not five years earlier, had almost dic- 
tated terms of peace to England, after 
dissevering thirteen colonies from the 
British empire, and compelling the res- 
titution to Spain of Minorca and the 
Floridas ! Pitt rose proportionately in 
the scale of European estimation. His 
friends already boasted, rather prema« 
turely, that he was not merely a great 
minister of finance ; but, like his father, 
a statesman formed to wield, and to di- 
rect with decisive skill, the national en- 
ergies in time of war. Even his ene- 
mies were silent, or joined the general 
applause. Snch were the fortunate, 
though temporary results of the Prussian 
invasion of Holland ! 

Nor did the Austrian Low Countries 
exhibit, during the summer and autumn 
of 1787, events less import int than the 
two neighbouring sutes. The inhabitants 
of those rich maritime provinces, though 
they no longer possessed the flourishing 
manufactures, not the extensive com- 
merce, which they carried on nnder the 
Burgundian princes, more than three 
centuries earlier ; yet still retained an 
enthneiastio love of freedom. Having 
been ceded by the treaties of Utrecht 
and of Radstadt to the German branch 
of the house of Austria, they had re- 
mained nearly seventy years under the 
mild control of the emperor Charles the 
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Sixth* and his danghter Maria Theresa. 
Both those sovereigns wisely respected 
the privileges of the people whose geo- 
graphical position in Europe, and whose 
distance from the seat of government, 
enabled them not only to resist any act 
of despotism, but to invoke the aid of 
England, or of France, against oppres- 
sion. Unrestrained by considerations 
which would have deterred a more pru- 
dent prince, Joseph the Second under- 
took to coerce the Flemings, and to ex- 
tinguish the civil liberties. An attempt, 
in iuelf so unjust, he began at a period 
when he had already connected himself 
by the closest ties of policy with Cathe- 
rine the Second ; when he had accom- 
panied her on a progress to the Crimea, 
and had secretly agreed, in concert with 
the Russian empress, to commence war 
upon the Turks. Joseph, who antici- 
pated the conquest of the Ottoman pro« 
yinces lying on the Lower Danube, medi- 
tated to reduce into a similar state of 
vassalage his subjects of Brabant and of 
Flanders. Previous to her decease, his 
mother Maria Theresa had entrusted the 
administration of the Netherlands, after 
the death of Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
to her favourite daughter, the Archdu- 
chess Christina ; a princess who to great 
personal beauty added much activity 
of character. With her was joined 
her husband, Duke Albert of Saxony, 
youngest of the sons of Augustns the 
Third, king of Poland. Under their 
temperate rule, notwiihstandinis: the in- 
novations of various kinds made by the 
emperor their new sovereign, in eccle- 
siastical, as well as in civil affairs, yet 
down to the close of 1786 no symptoms 
of insurrection manifested themselves 
throughout the Low Countries. 

Joseph (whose whole reign of more 
than nine years formed a perpetual series 
of rash experiments ; dictated indeed, we 
must admit, in many instances, by be- 
nevolent or enlarged principles of action, 
bu^ tinctured in all with ihe spirit of ar- 
bitrary power), -well knew that his sister 
and Duke Albert would not, without ex- 
treme reluctance, carry into execution 
his violent decrees. He therefore made 
choice of another instrument for the pur- 
pose; and the individual whom he se- 
lected, was not a native of Germany, but 
ai^ lulian. Count Belgiojoso, whom I 



personally knew, posseased many qoa- 
iities which might justify the emperor's 
preference. His manners were noble, 
his talents considerable ; and though he 
loved pleasure, he could devote himself 
to business. A Milanese by birth, he 
would probably have governed that beau- 
tiful province, if it had been committed 
to him, equally for the benefit of his so- 
vereign, and of the people committed to 
his authority. But Belffiojoso was mis- 
placed at Brussels. His residence of 
several years in England, while Austrian 
envoy at the court of London, had not 
impressed him with ideas favourable to 
liberty. On the contrary, he appeared 
lo have imbibed from Lord George Gor- 
don's riots in 1780, which scenes of out- 
rage he witnessed, a strong prejudice 
against popular rights. As early as 1784, 
Joseph appointed him to the office of 
first minister of the Low Countries ; but 
without recalling the Archduchess and 
Duke Albert; whom, more in compliance 
with his mother Maria Theresa's last in- 
junctions, than either from affection or 
inclination, he still allowed to retain their 
situations. The supreme power did not 
the less reside exclusively in Belgiojoso ; 
— a fact of which the Flemings were 
well apprized. Under his administration, 
every measure of which emanated from 
Vienna, their affections were alienated, 
all their national prejudices shocked, 
their most ancient customs abolished by 
edict ; and the political constitution, to 
maintain which inviolate Joseph had 
sworn at his acccHsion, was treated with 
disregard. Nor were instances of mili- 
ury violence wanting, which, though ihey 
might have inspired submission in Tran- 
sylvania, or in Croatia, were calculated 
to excite indignation and resistance 
among the Flemings. Such was the po- 
sition of affairs, when Joseph, returning 
from Cherson, prepared to commence 
military operations against the Ottoman 
Porte. 

Scarcely had he reached the Austriaa 
capital, early in July, when intelligence 
arrived, announcing that the states of 
Brabant, Flanders, and Haynault, in- 
censed at the infraction of their charters, 
had suspended by their own authority all 
his arbitrary edicts ; had refused to grant 
any subsidies, until the grievances of 
which the^r eom plained were redreesed ; 
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ind had virtually set the imperial power 
at defiance. It cannot be doubted that 
Joseph would instantly have marched an 
army into the Low Countries, if he had 
Dot been withheld by the engagements 
eontraeted with his ally the Empress of 
Russia, to attack the Turks. Thus fei" 
tered, he thought proper to restrain, and 
to postpone his resentment. Having re- 
called the Archduchess and Duke Albert, 
he likewise ordered Belgiojoso to repair 
to Vienna. Finally, yielding to the ur- 
gency of the occasion, he submitted to 
accept the assurances of duty and loyalty 
made by the deputies of the Flemish 
states ; professed a disposition to restore 
all the rights of their violated consti* 
tatioD ; and as the best proof of his sin- 
cerity, removed Belgiojoso from his em- 
ployment. 

Count TrautmansdorO*, a German, and 
a man acceptable from the moderation of 
bis character, replaced t)im as minister 
of the Netherlands* But acts of grace 
evidently extorted^ and which u^der 
more favourable circumstances might be 
revoked, did not induce the insurgents to 
disarm, or to confide in the imperial 
professions. Without withdrawing their 
allegiance, they held themselves in rea- 
diness to resist oppression ; while Jo- 
seph plunging into a war with the Turks, 
which covered hia arms with dishonour, 
reserved his vengeance for a more pro^ 
pitious moment. That moment never 
arrived. His turbulent, ambitious career, 
productive of incalculable injury to the 
house of Austria, already verged towards 
its termination. Happily, the concrlrating, 
judicious conduct of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Leopold, pacified the discontents 
of the Flemings, and restored order 
throughout the Low Countries. Those 
who know that history oflTers a perpetual 
recurrence of the same events under new 
names, will be struck with the similarity 
of conduct between Philip the Secornlof 
Spain, and Joseph the Second of Austria* 
The same despotic, tyrannical intentions 
actuated both princes towards therr Fle- 
mish suhjffcts; but Joseph's principles 
were checked by the spirit of the ergh- 
tecnth century ; nor was he, like Philip, 
a merciless hi^oi Margaret of Parma, 
governess of the Netherlands under the 
Spanish sovereign, seems to re-appear in 
the Archduchess Chrisiiaoa $ as Cardinal 
23» 



Granfille, Philip*s ministefi reWtes in 
Count Belgiojoso. So accurate is the 
resemblance between the two periods. 
If Joseph's power and revenues had 
equalled those of Philip, or if his life 
and reign had been as long protracted* 
we should probably have witnessed as 
severe and sanguinary a conflict in our 
own time, between the Austrian emperor 
and his revolted people in Flanders, as 
took place two hundred years earlier, 
under the Duke of Alva, and the Prince 
of Parma. 

27 th iVbf>cm6cf. — Never had George 
the Third, during the course of seven- 
and-twenty years, met in parliament un- 
der circumstances so auspicious, as to-* 
wards the end of November, 1787 1 
The popularity which attended his ac- 
cession had speedily become obscured 
in consequence of his unfortunate par** 
tiality to Lord Bute, followed by the 
dismission of Mr. Pitt from his councils. 
It underwent a still more severe eclipse 
at the peace of 1763, when, from causes 
that remain yet unexplained^ -*- for it is 
impossible to solve the prroblem by at- 
tributing it merely to ministerial inca- 
pacity, -^^ the most valuable acquisitions 
of a victorious war were restored to a 
ranquished enemy* Wilkes and Junius 
successively attacked his measures, and 
laid bare the infirmities of his character, 
or the errors of his government. By the 
convention made with Spain in 1770, 
though we maintained possession of the 
object in dispute, the Falkland Islands ; 
yet the national honour suffered front 
the arrogance and insolent pretensrorrs 
of the court of Madrid. During the 
continuance of the American contest, hiw 
majesty never opened a session without 
the painful necessity of disclosing some 
defeat, capitulation, or disgrace. Gven 
from the peace of 1783, however meri- 
torious, as 1 now think. Lord 9hefburoe 
may be esteemed for haring negotiated 
that tresrty, under all the circumstances 
of oar situation ; yet the sovereign 
could not derive any source of pride, or 
of exultation. But be could say to his 
parframent on the preseitt occasion, *^ I 
hare effaced the faults and calamrtiev 
of my past reign. If I have lost thir-' 
teen colonies, I have humbled the power 
by whose aid they were emancipated ; 
and 1 have efiected it without drawing 
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Ibe tword. England, which at the 
close of 1782 was reduced to solicit 
peace at Paris, has now resumed her 
rank among the European nations. I 
have, wiih the aid of Prussia, restored 
m3r ally the stadtholder to his ancient 
place at'the head of the Dutch republic. 
France, which so lately acted as the ar* 
bitress of events, torn by intestine dis- 
sentions, distressed in her finances, des- 
titute of able ministers to direct her coun- 
eila, has been reduced to witness my 
triumph, and her own humiliation. 
Contemplating these vicissitudes, and 
everlooking to the Diviaity for support, 
I may exclaim, 

— — ** Vslat iroa summis 
Motare, et insignia adtenuat Deu§^ 
Obacora promens.** 



Such in fact, if reduced to parliamen- 
tary language, was the speech delivered 
at the commencement of the session. 
His majesty, with dignity, but void of 
any offensive expressions, recapitulated 
the leading facts which had just tak^n 
place in Holland ; the insult offered to 
the Princess of Orange ; his own co- 
operation with Frederic William ; the 
menaces used by France ; the rapid suc- 
cess that attended the Prussian troops ; 
finally, the mutual explanations between 
the courts of St. James's and of Ver- 
sailles, followed by disarming their re- 
spective fleets. Pitt selected to move 
the address an individual who has since 
filled various high situations in the state, 
and who at this hour occupies the emi- 
nent post of lord president of the coun- 
cil. I mean, Mr. Ryder, now Earl of 
Harrowby. He was then scarcely 
twenty-five ; but his early display of 
talents justified the minister's preference. 
A delicate constitution, precarious health 
and an irritable frame of mind, have 
nevertheless operated throughout life to 
prevent his being long employed in 
those laborious offices of government 
which demand severe or unremitting 
exertion. It required no extraordinary 
eloquence or ingenuity to justify mea- 
sures which had been crowned with so 
triumphant a result. Mr. Ryder, with 
becoming brevity, staled them to the 
house. Fox, who rose soon afterwards, 
admitted all their force ; concurred in 
approving the principle which dictated 
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afiairs ; claimed for himself the merit of 
having early adopted it, as the uniform 
guide of his own political conduct, 
finally declaring that the aubaunce of 
the address met with his sincere con- 
currence. While, however, he thna 
candidly recognized the minister's gene- 
ral merit in the late transactions, he did 
not the less repeat his own uniform de- 
nunciation of the perfidy displayed by 
France, in all her negotiationa wiih fo- 
reign states. The address was carried 
without a dissentient voice. 

Pitt had attained at this time to an 
almost unexampled height of miniaierial 
favour and popularity : but he did not 
remain many years in that elevation. 
Heavy clouds soon began to collect 
round him ; and though they frequently 
seemed to disperse, yet they perpetually 
gathered anew, ultimately enveloping 
him in a dark shade, and accompanying 
him with aggravated gloom, to the ter- 
mination of his existence. I know 
(torn persons who had most frequent 
access to his private hours, that after 
1703, down to his decease in January, 
1806, he scarcely enjoyed any settled 
tranquillity of mind, either in or out of 
office. Devoured by ambition, acces- 
tomed to dictate his will to parliament, 
and habituated to power ever since he 
had attained to manhood ; incapable of 
finding consolation for the loss of public 
employment, either in marriage, or ia 
literary researches, or in cultivating his 
Kentish farm, or in drilling refractory 
Cinque Port Volunteers; embarrassed 
in his pecuniary circumstances, and con- 
templating his country engaged in a war 
which threatened to involve the finances, 
the eredit, and even the independence 
of Great Britain, in final subversion; 
-— the concluding thirteen years of Pitt*s 
wonderful career present a subject of 
painful contemplation. Fox, if he had 
enjoyed a moderate independence, either 
hereditary or acquired, would unques- 
tionably have formed an object of com- 
parative envy. Inured to the privations 
inflicted by his acts of early imprudence, 
which had made him acquainted with 
adversity and poverty ; having scarcely 
tasted, throughout his whole life, or po- 
litical power ; and emuloua of attaining 
historical fame, if be could not reach 
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ntmsterial emioeiiee ; •^ Fox coold call 
into action resources denied by nature 
to his successful rival. He might tran< 
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quilly contemplate, from bis retreat at 
St. Anne^s Hill, the storms that shook 
Downing-street and Walnier Castle. He 
had invariably reprobated and opposed 
the war commenced with revolutionary 
France in 1793 ; all the disasters and 
calamities of which protracted struggle 
served to justify to himself the line of 
policy which he had originally embraced, 
and urged from the opposition bench. If 
I were compelled to estimate the compa<- 
rative measure of felicity enjoyed by 
these two illustrious statesmen, during 
the thirteen concluding years of their 
residence on earth, I should not hesitate 
an instant to decide it in favour of Fox. 
But I might be tempted to exclude the 
short period of about eight months 
which he survived his great competitor, 
and when he may be said to have presided 
in the councils of George the Third. 

December. — Sii Elijah Impey*s im- 
peachment forms the only important 
event which occurred in either house of 
parliament previous to the Christmas re- 
cess. The chief justice of Bengal oc- 
cupies indeed nearly as conspicuous a 
place throughout the session of 1788, as 
the governor-general fills during the two 
preceding years. But Impey by no 
means excites the same interest with 
Hastings, who possessed an elevated 
mind, however ambitious or even de- 
spotic may have been his administration 
in various instances, while invesied with 
aathority. Impey, rapacious, if not cor- 
rupt; and rendering his high office sub- 
servient to purposes of oppression, both 
legal and financial ; seems to have had 
only one object constantly in view, — 
accumulation. The trial, condemnation, 
and execution of Nundcomar,are insepa- 
rably connected with his name. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot undertook the laborious, as 
well as invidious task, of bringing for- 
ward the charges against him ; — charges 
which he opened in a speech of no or- 
dinary ability, well arranged, temperate, 
yet full of energy. It displayed, indeed, 
no ray of Sheridan*s wit, of Fox's im- 
passioned and persuasive oratory, or of 
the classic imagery which illuminated the 
desultory eloquence of Burke. Sir Gil* 
berty poasessing a 8olid» not a brilliant 



understanding ; and noupsbing under a 
cold exterior, a persevering, systematic 
ambition ; has reached through suo* 
cessive gradations of employment, to a 
great elevation. We have beheld him 
appointed viceroy of a Mediterranean 
island, which has becon>e unfortunately 
too conspicuous in the modem history of 
Europe, by having given birth to a many 
all whose vast energies were onhappily 
directed to purposes of conquest, spo- 
liation, and subversion. Expelled from 
Corsica, Pitt sent Sir Gilbert in a diplo* 
matic character to Vienna. He was sub* 
sequenily placed at the head of the Easi 
India Board of Control, which he quitted 
to assume the government-general of 
Bengal. On his return he was raised \0 
the dignity of a British earl. His father^ 
Sir Gilbert, was a man of very eminent 
parts. During the first sixteen years of 
the reign of George the Third, he suc- 
cessively filled various important posta 
about the court, or in the state, down to 
the period of his decease in 1777. Few 
individuals enjoyed a higher degree of 
royal favour, or shared more largely in 
the unpopularity attached to the measures 
of Lord North*8 administration. His 
name appears in the publications of that 
time, joined with those of Jenkinsout 
Dyson, Bradshaw, and others, none of 
whom were embalmed in the afifectioo of 
their contemporaries. To his son he be- 
queathed an ample patrimonial estate, 
while he laid the foundations of that 
son's political fortune. 

Elliot having traced in a summary 
manner the priiKipal features of Impey'a 
legal career while in India, from the data 
of his first arrival at Calcutta in 1774* 
down to his recall by a vote of the house 
of commons ; and having severely in- 
veighed against the acts of tyranny or of 
malversation which he had authorized 
and committed ; finished by enumerating 
the charges brought against him. They 
were six in number, at their liead stood 
Nundcomar's murder, as Elliot denomi- 
nated it;-— a murder which, he said, 
had been performed in the most solemn 
and deliberate manner. The remaining 
articles accnsed him of scandalous cor» 
ruption, notorious injustice, intentional 
infraction of the parliamentary pow«t 
under which he held and exercised hia 
functions ; lastly, subornation of evidenee S 
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thereby lending to falshood the sanctity 
of an oath. Acts more enormous could 
scarcely have been attributed even to the 
famous chancellor of James the Second. 
Not a word was said in Impey's defence, 
from any*partof the assembly, when Sir 
Gilbert moved to lay his complaint on 
the .table. But a few days afterward.^, 
on the 18th of December, he having pro* 
posed to refer the charges to a committee 
of the whole house, on the 4ih of the en- 
suing month of February ; Pitt, while 
fae assented to the motion, nevertheless 
observed, that from the hasty perusal 
which he had given to the articles, he 
entertained strong doubts whether the 
inferences drawn from the alleged facts 
were grounded on the principles of Eng- 
lish law. Here terminated the discus- 
sion, an adjournment immediately taking 
place, up to the last day of January, 
1788 ; and with this event I shall close 
the Memoirs of my own Time for the 
year 1787. 

January, 1788. — During the lapse 
of more than seventy-three years, ever 
since the accession of the house of Ha- 
nover, no minister of this country, as I 
have already observed, had attained to 
the same de<^ree of power and popular- 
ity as Pitt had enjoyed at the beginning 
of 1788. Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
under two successive princes, for the 
space of ht least twenty years had filled 
the first place in the councils of the 
crown, neither deserved, nor acquired, 
the favour of the n'ation. To the pre- 
servation of his employments he sacri- 
ficed the character of parliament, where 
the most notorious corruption pervaded 
and directed every deliberation. To the 
preservation of peace, he sacrificed the 
glory and the interests of his country. — 
France, between 1733 and 1735, was 
allowed, by his tame, selfish, pusillnni- 
mous policy, to conquer Naples for a 
prince of the house of Bourbon, and to 
incorporate Lorrain with her own do- 
minions. However personally accepta- 
ble he might be to his two foreign royal 
masters, his fall was unaccompanied with 
niy testimonies of national affection, 
respect, or regret. Mr. Pelham, it is 
true, possessed during the period of his 
administration, embracing about nine 
years, a great share of public regard; 
but it was conferred rather on his private 



virtues, than on his talents, or ministe- 
terial services. The treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, concluded while he held the 
first place at the treasury board, may be 
justly accounted one of the least glorious 
which we have signed since the peace of 
Kyswick. Of Mr. Pelham, we may in- 
deed say, as Junius does of Lord Gran- 
by, ** bonum viram facile dixeris : mag- 
num, llbenter." The first Mr. Pitt un- 
questionably was idolized, and justly, 
by his countrymen ; while his powerful 
mind, at one and the same time, coerced 
the cabinet, subjected parliament, with- 
ered opposition, and directed with no 
less ability than success, the energies of 
the nation against her foreign enemies. 
Hut he neither possessed the real confix 
dence of George the Second, nor of 
George the Third ; the former of whom 
employed him, as the latter retained him 
for a short time in ofiice, not from 
choice, but in reluctant deference to the 
universal wishes of their snhjecis. Nor 
can it be forgotten that this illustrious 
statesman seemed to be designed by na- 
ture* exclusively for a time of war. His 
talents, like those of the Corsican Em- 
peror of the French, were adapted, not 
for the calm, but for the tempest. 

If Mr. Pitt hadj^been supplanted by /^ 
Lord Bute, we doubtless should have re-^ 
tained, at the treaty of Foniainebleau, 
some of those valuable possessions in the 
West Indies which were restored by us 
to France and Spain. But it may be 
reasonably doubted whether the secre* 
tary*fl popularity would have long Sus- 
tained itself after the conclusion of peace. 
He was wholly unqualified (o preside 
over the finances ; of which department, 
during his short and triumphant career, 
he left the superintendence to the Duks 
of Newcastle and Mr. Legge,- while he 
diciated his pleasure to the treasury, as 
well as to the admiralty. His faculties, 
which were not calculated for the meri- 
dian of Downing-street, became felt at 
the extremities of Asia and of America ; 
at Besliste, at Manillaf at Martinique, in 
Cuba, and in Canada. Conscious of 
his powers, no less than of his deficien- 
cies, he never emulated any higher os- 
tensible office than secretary of state« 
From that position, his powerful mind 
domineered the cabinet during about four 
years, under two kings* Charles Fox, 
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like the first Mr. PiU, limited his anbi- 
tion to the same employment, but not 
from a similar cause ; for Fox, in my 
opinion, might have directed the finances 
of Great Britain with as much ability as 
her foreign policy and councils. His 
defect lay principally in the irregulari- 
ties of his private life. Lord North, for 
the space of full twelve years, enjoyed 
the perfect confidence of his sovereign. 
Not a cloud of any magnitude arose in 
ihe closet ; though during the calamitous 
iolerval between 1777 and 1782, when 
Lord North would more than once have 
willingly withdrawn from a ruinous con- 
test, Jenkinson might receive marks of 
predilection or of confidence, withheld 
from the minister. But Lord North, as 
was once avowed by Dundas in the 
course of debate, wanted the energy and 
severity requisite to control his coU 
leagues. He constituted the charm of 
private society. His wit, brilliant and 
playful^ never became acrimonious. He 
was an accomplished orator, an able 
financier, irreproachable in his individual 
character, and fully adequate to conduct 
the national afiairs in ordinary times. 
His crime was the American war. In 
that abyss he became ultimately in- 
gulphed. 

Pill's situation at this time bore no 
analogy to any of the four preceding mi- 
nisters. It is difiicult to imagine what a 
magic there was in his name ; I might 
say his names (baptismal as well as fa- 
mily denomination), which seemed to 
present his father anew before the eyes 
of parliament. Neither did Fox, nor 
does the present Em\ of Liverpool, enjoy 
this advantage ; as, though their respec* 
live fathers were men of great intellectual 
endowments, I scarcely remember two 
more unpopular individuals than Lord 
Holland and Charles Jenkinson. The 
chancellor of the exchequer still wanted 
several months of having accomplished 
his twenty-ninth year. Yet he displayed 
none of the usual characteristic concomi- 
tants of youth. Neither women, nor 
play, nor the alluremenu of the turf, nor 
the exhibitions of the theatre, nor the 
sports of the field, nor pleasure under 
any form interfered with his official du- 
ties. Wine, which his constitution de- 
manded as a stimulus, rarely led him 
into any excess ; and .tbe eompanians of 



his convivial hours were not aumerous*t 
His elevated, ambitious mind, whieh 
grasped at solid power, was superior to 
the trappings of vanity. Unlike Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord North, both of 
whom aspired to, and obtained the dis- 
tinction of Me garter, Pitt desired to re- 
main a commoner without decoration. 
At a subsequent period, when the king 
offered to confer on him that splendid 
ornament, he declined it, and only be* 
sought of his majesty to bestow it on the 
Earl of Chatham ; thus preferring the 
chief of his family to himself. 

His magnanimous contempt of money, 
exemplified in giving the clerkship of the 
pells to Colonel Barre (though it was a 
place in the exchequer, a department 
over which he personally presided, and 
the patronage of which belonged to him) ; 
this extraordinary act of renunciation, 
scarcely exceeded by the brightest models 
in antiquity, extorted universnl applause* 
Negligent however as he was of his own 
interests, he manifested the utmost vigi* 
lance in protecting those of the public. 
Under his administration, the govern* 
nient securities had risen to a height un- 
known since the commencement of the 
American war ; and the institution of a 
sinking fund of one million, had given a 
stability to credit, whieh rendered him 
most popular on the Royal Exchange. 
In the management of parliament, he had 
hardly found it necessary, as yet, to have* 
recourse to the arts of corruption. His 
late successful interference in the Dutch 
afiairs, though, as he modestly owned in 
the house of commons, when discussing 
the subject, «« it had turned out so for- 
tunate for Great Britain, rather from an 
extraordinary combination of circumstan- 
ces than from any other cause,** yet had 
raised him to an unprecedented point af 
general confidence. In making this re- 
cognition of Pitt's merits, I am not im- 
pelled by apy partiality. For Lord 
North, and for Lord Sackville, I nourish- 
ed great predilection ; but towards Pitt I 
felt none, except the obligation imposed 
on me to write truth. In fact, I rendered 
him far more service than he ever ren- 
dered me. 

In one point of view, and in one only, 
this great minister might be said to stand 
on lower ground than some of his pre- 
deoesBora : I vfeftUt xojdX fa? oor. Nos 
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man can suppose that he was considered 
by George the Third with the afTectionate 
preference that he exhibited for the Earl 
of Bute. I have indeed always placed 
that nobleman in the lint of favourites, 
rather than of public functionaries. He 
ranks rather with Garrand Viliiers, than 
with the Danbys, the Godolphins, or the 
Harleys. Willies, when attacking Lord 
Bute, ascended to the time of Edward 
the Third, in order to find his parallel in 
the person of Roger Mortimer. But 
never did the king regard Mr. Pitt with 
the same warm feelings of kindness as 
he displayed towards Lord North, who 
was naturally and constitutionally gay ; 
facetious, yet respectful ; and blessed with 
an unalterable suavity of temper. Pittas 
manners were stiff*, retired, without 
unction or grace. On some occasions he 
dictated, while on others he refused to 
yield, even in matters painfully affecting 
the sovereign. It is well known that 
▼ery sharp dialogues took place in the 
closet between them, previous to 1793. 
t^fter that period, when the Duke of 
York commanded in the Netherlands, 
while Lord Chatham presided at the ad- 
miralty; altercations, acompanied by 
mutual recrimination, more than once 
arose, of the most personal description. 
I could state particulars. 

In permitting Mr. Hastings to be im- 
peached, and in supporting the prosecu- 
tion, Pitt rudely shocked the king's 
opinions, who always esteemed the 
governor-general as one of the most able, 
meritorious, and ill-used subjects. Per- 
haps Pitt is to be admired for the line of 
conduct that he adopted ; but it could not 
be acceptable at St. James*s. In truth, 
Pitt was not made to be loved. Admira- 
tion and respect followed him wherever 
he appeared, but not genera] attachment. 
He possessed, however, an invaluable 
iilly in Fox, from whose power he had 
rescued the sovereign, by exertions 
which he only could have successfully 
made, and of which service the king re- 
tained the strongest sense. He was in- 
deed well aware that a rupture with his 
minister would not only be attended by 
the loss of that popularity which since 
the close of the American war he had 
acquired, but must probably necessitate 
him to return to his former bondage 
under the eoaliiion. In the year 1801, 



when Pitt and his ooHeagoes resigned, it 
was not Hastings, or Lord Chatham, or 
the Duke of York, or temporal concerns 
of any description, that formed the matter 
in dispute between them. A higher sub- 
ject, one which affected his coronation 
oath, superseded in the king^s estimation 
all sublunary political considerations. 
He had besides with great ability pro- 
vided a successor for Pitt, in the person 
of Addington, to whom he gently and 
dexterously transferred the administra- 
tion, leaving Fox seated where he was 
antecedently, on the opposition bench. 

4th February. ^^ ks the last discus- 
sions which took place previous to the 
adjournment regarded Sir Elijah Impey ; 
so one of the earliest subjects of debate 
in the house of commons, when that as- 
sembly met again, was his prosecution. 
Sir Elijah himself being permitted to 
appear at the bar, delivered a very able 
and impressive answer to the charges 
presented against him. The trial and 
execution of Nundcomar constituting the 
heaviest allegation, he directed his prio* 
cipal efforts to clear himself from the 
guilt commonly attached to that act. It 
had been generally reported and credited, 
that Lord Mansfield, who was then jostly 
considered as the greatest authority on 
all matters of criminal law, declared ** the 
execution of Nundcomar to have been a 
legal murder,^* In order to erase the 
impression made by an opinion from 
which there could have been no appeal, 
Sir Elijah informed the house, thai hav- 
ing written a letter on the subject to the 
nobleman in question, he had received 
an answer from his lordship, positively 
declaring that he had never used any 
such expression. But the chief justice 
of the King*8 Bench limited himself to 
the bare denial, without subjoining the 
slightest approbation of the judicial pro- 
ceedings instituted against the unfortunate 
rajah. Sir Elijah likewise produced 
other high testimonials to his official cha* 
racter and conduct, while at the head of 
the courts of judicature in Bengal ; in- 
cluding particularly, if I recollect right, 
the celebrated names of Blackstone and 
of Dunning. After having commented 
with great ability on the trial itself, and 
read the conclusion of the charge that he 
delivered on the occasion, from the 
bench, to the jury ; which he cited aa a 
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proof of his ha?ing given the prisoner 
every . fair chence for his life ; he ob- 
served that the sentenee was ananimous. 
** If, therefore," conoluded he, «« / am 
gailty, the other judges who presided in 
that couit participate the criminality 
with me. I was nevertheless suffered to 
remain in India as chief justice, near six 
years afterwards ; and the other judges 
still remain at this hour in Bengal, dis- 
tributing justice, though their hands have 
been dipped in blood. But is it credible 
thai four men of unspotted reputation 
down to Nundcomar's conviction, should 
at once become so depraved as to join in 
the eommission of murder? However 
feeble therefore may be my defence, I 
trust that when they come to this bar, 
their arguments will have more force, 
and will sustain whatever /, in my pre- 
sent reply, have left weak or inade- 
quate." 

7th February. — These facts and ar- 
guments, which, it must be admitted, 
were not destitute of legal or of moral 
weight, received still further corrobora- 
tion when Sir Elijah entered a second 
time on his defence. I knew him per- 
sonally, and I always entertained strong 
prejudices in his disfavour; — prejudices,, 
which neither the expression of his coun* 
ieaance* nor his manners, tended to dis- 
pel. Yet truth compels me to declare, 
that eertaio passages in his appeal to the 
hooee of commons reminded me of Lord 
Strafford's eloquent address to his judges 
in 164K *^ Is it intended, Mr. Speaker," 
said he, *'by accumulating articles of 
accusation against me, charging me ex- 
clusively with acts in which the other 
judges equally participated, to induce or 
compel ine to fly my country ? Do my 
accusers hope that I will not come for- 
ward to refute them ? Can it answer the 
purposes of public justice, to bring 
against me such a mass of falsehood and 
of misrepresentation ? — I have much at 
stake. 1 have moreover ten children, for 
whose provision it is equally my duty 
and my wish lo preserve my fortune. 
But 1 will sacrifice that fortune to the 
preservation of my character. No child 
of mine shall blut^h to acknowledge me 
for his father !" The Speaker, by order 
of the houfC, having demanded of him 
how soon he would be ready to reply to 
the remaining charges ; •* My mind," 



replied he, **is so onhinged by the 
imputation of having legally murdered 
Nundcomar, and my health is so deeply 
affected by such an accusation, that I 
find it impossible to exert myself in my 
defence against the other articles, till a 
decision has taken place respecting the 
leading charge. It is of a deep cast, and 
on it I have concentrated my attention* 
With respect to the minor charges, I hold 
myself ready to answer them whenever 
the house shall call on me." Pitt having 
instantly moved to comply with Sir 
Elijah's request, Elliot, desirous to avoid 
a division which would unquestionably 
be carried against him, reluctantly as- 
sented to the proposition. 

Violent personal altercations never* 
theless accompanied every stage of the 
prosecution. Already the truth of Lord 
Mansfield's profound observation on the 
essential difference between crimtna/ and 
political justice began to be fully ex- 
emplified. Eloquence might induce a 
legislative assembly, unrestrained in its 
proceedings by legal forms, to accuse a 
governor-general of having committed 
criminal acts in his political capacity, 
because the crimes imputed were in 
themselves vague and indefinite. But, 
in order to impeach a chief justice of 
having been corrupt or oppressive while 
sitting on the bench, it became necessary 
not only to adduce evidence the most 
formal and defined, but to follow the or- 
dinary rules laid down in courts of law. 
To these fettem, the prosecutors very 
unwillingly submitted. Impey's recent 
defence at the bar had produced a strong 
sensation in his favour, and effected a 
temporary revulsion in popular opinion. 
He enjoyed, moreover, an advantage 
denied to Hastings ; namely, that he 
belonged lo a learned profession, the 
individuals composing which body as- 
sembled round him as a sort of guard, 
ready to defend him against his accusers, 
Francis having moved to require the de- 
livery of a paper which Sir Elijah had 
read in exculpation, and the solicitor-ge- 
neral opposing its forced production as 
subversive of every principle of justice; 
Francis launched out in a tone of indig- 
nant complaint. '• A week ago," ex- 
claimed he, '* scarcely an individual was 
to be Aiund who did not esteem Sir 
Elijah Impey highly criminal. On a 
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le to be manifested towards him. We 
behold a phalanx drawn up on the other 
fide. Whole bands of learned counseU 
even judges themselves, flock down to 
support him, to welcome him with cheers, 
and to encourage him not merely with 
the smiles, but with the halloo of go- 
vernment." 

A cry of Order ! resounding from the 
miniffterial side of the house, Pitt im* 
mediately rose, and observed that such 
language he never could hear without 
feelings of abhorrence. •* What t" con- 
tinued he, *^ when a person accused of 
charges the most flagrant stands here for 
the first time on his defence, is it to be 
asserted that no tenderness should be 
shown him ?*' Fox and Burke persisting, 
nevertheless, to compel the production 
of the document in quesiion, the masier 
of the rolls (Kenyon) interposed. He 
^d entered the houKC while Francis was 
on his legs, and as he had advanced up 
the floor, imperfectly heard the accusa- 
tion levelled against the judges. Iras- 
cible as Kenyon was from constitution, 
and upright from character, he could not 
tamely submit to an imputation which 
personally aflected him. ^' If," exclaim- 
ed he, *Mhat honourable gentleman is 
really the immaculate person which his 
friends describe him to be, it ill beflte 
him to charge bad intentions on other 
men ; and while he reprobates Sir Elijah 
Impey*s conduct, become himself the ac- 
cuser of a whole profession." Burke 
desiring to be informed from legal au- 
thority, how far papers not proved au- 
thentic could furnish matters of proof ; 
.and what evidence would be adn^ssible, 
or inadmissible, at the bar of the lords ; 
the master of the rolls answered, that the 
judges would be ready to give their opi- 
nion on every point submitted to them. 
** Where disputes arise," continued he, 
** the law will be pronounced from the 
woolsack ; andVwhatever is so pronounc- 
edt must be regarded as law." Far 
from acquiescing in this doctrine« Burke 
utterly denied its validity. **I have," 
said he, '* contended, and successfully 
contended, against the unanimous opinion 
-of the judges. If I think their opinion 
wrong, 1 will again contend against their 
determination. The learned gentleman 
j.appears to me to hold their decision in 



raoeh too high veneration. He is, I be« 
lieve, eagerly looking to become one of 
that body. I hope, however, that ho 
will continue some time longer, in his 
present probationary state, perforoiing 
legal quarantine for the advantage of his 
health and constitution." These alia* 
sions related to the negotiation for Keo- 
yon's elevation to the office of chief 
justice of the King's Bench, Lord Mans- 
field's age and infirmities rendering ne- 
cessary his resignation. The business 
was not finally eflfectuated till about four 
months afterwards, when Kenyon be- 
came a peer and chief justice. 

Francis having defended with much 
warmth his own conduct as a member 
of the supreme council of Bengal, con- 
cluded by making some querulous re- 
flections on his actual situation. ** I 
deplore," said he, ^the unfortunate 
event of my having ever embarked for 
India, where J sacrificed every object to 
the performance of my duty ; and on 
returning to this country, what has been 
my reception ? Instead of receiving ae^ 
knowledgments, I am made the objeet 
of party rancour." These lamentations, 
which, while they exhibited his Q(wn dis- 
interestedness, reproached the public in- 
sensibility to it, did not however pass 
without notice. Major Scott, who ae» 
curately knew the only modes in which 
a large fortune could be accumulated in 
a short space of time on the banks of the 
Ganges, coming forward ; *' Before," 
observed he, '' 1 can join in applauding 
the honourable gentleman's integrity, I 
require proof of the fact itself, in the 
only way which can produce conviction. 
Let him make a fair and candid declara- 
tion, as Lord Macartney has done ! Let 
him state that he quitted England, in 
debt, a few years ago ; that he remained 
only six years in India ; that his ex- 
penses at home and abroad daring the 
lime amounted to a ceruin specified 
sum ; and that his fortune is barely the 
difierence between the amount of his ex- 
penses and the remainder of his salaiy 
as a supreme councillor. Until he gives 
this test of.his integrity, I shall set tittle 
value on the panegyrics of his friends." 
Francis made no reply to Scott's pro- 
posi';.jn, nor manifested any inclination 
U) submit to such a disclosore. Fox 
persisting to require the prodaclioii from 
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Sir Elijah Impey of ihe paper to which 
allusioQ had been so often made, and 
Pitt as pertinaciously resisting it, a divi- 
sion ensued, when nearly three to one 
supported the minister. But Impey, on 
being called to the bar, and asked by the 
Speaker whether he had any objection to 
deliver in a copy of the document, re- 
plied that he would most readily present 
it on the ensuing day. 

\3lh February. — While the house of 
commons were thus engaged, the trial of 
Hastings at length commenced in West- 
minster Hall. It formed a very im- 
posing and august spectacle. In that 
immense fabric, which carried back the 
mind of the spectator to the Plantagenet 
and Norman princes, by whom it was 
constructed or repaired at distant periods 
of our history, almost all the rank and 
talents, as well as much of the beauty of 
the country, were assembled. The queen, 
accompanied by her four eldest daugh- 
ters, distinguished it with her presence. 
They were seated in the Duke of New- 
castle's box, who, as auditor of the ex- 
chequer, possessed in virtue of his office 
a distinguished portion of the gallery. 
Charles the First, as well as Henrietta 
Maria his consort, were present, as we 
know, throughout the whole trial of 
the Earl of Strafford, concealed in a close 
gallery of Westminster Hall. But George 
the Third did not think proper to imitate 
the example of his predecessor. He 
never once visited the court before which 
Hastings appeared, from the commence- 
ment to the close of the judicial pro- 
ceedings, though they were protracted 
during successive years. The Prince of 
Wales, on the contrary, closely connected 
as he was with all the chiefs of opposition, 
lent his countenance to the prosecution 
by walking at the head of the peers, to 
the Dumber of more than one hundred 
and fifty. The whole British peerage 
did not at that time exceed two hundred 
and twenty; while they now fall little 
short of three hundred. Notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions used for warming 
the Hall, a cold damp vapour, augmented 
by the gloom of the season, pervaded the 
edifice. In the midst of this vast as- 
sembly, the late governor-general of India 
presented himself, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by his counsel. Law, Plumer, and 
Dallas. Erskine, who, ten years earlier, 
24 



had first attracted public attention by his 
defence of Admiral Keppel, might have 
been retained on the present occasion. 
Never, perhaps, had a more ample sub- 
ject presented itself for the display of 
that impassioned, nervous, and glowing 
appeal to the human mind, which cha- 
racterized Erskine's oratory! But his 
personal habits of private, as well as of 
political friendship with Fox, and the 
other leaders of the prosecution, induced 
him to decline the office of Hastings's ad- 
vocate. 

Precluded from availing himself of 
such assistance, Hastings made the best 
selection then permitted by the state of 
the bar. Law, who has since risen to 
the distinguished employment succes- 
sively filled before him by the Earl of 
Mansfield and Lord Kenyon, possessed 
eminent abilities. But he wanted the 
refinement of Erskine, who, though 
driven by necessity to seek support from 
his exertions as a barrister, never forgot 
that he was a gentleman, and a man of 
quality. Law, on the contrary, when 
elevated to the peerage, retained and 
exhibited all the coarse breeding of his 
natural character and habits. Not less 
irascible than Kenyon, he was far more 
intractable. Kenyon, it is true, some- 
times gave way to his indignation, while 
seated on the bench, in his judicial ca- 
pacity ; but, as a member of the upper 
house, I never recollect his having vio- 
lated the decorum usually observed in 
that assembly. Lord Ellenborongh, on 
more than one occasion, burst forth into 
transports of anger, accompanied with 
language such as is seldom heard even 
in the most obscure courts of Lincoln's 
Inn, or of the Temple. I allude in par- 
ticular to the expressions that fell from 
him on the debate respecting the com* 
pensation given by Pitt to the Duke of 
Athol for his seignorial rights in the Isle 
of Man. I think it took place in the 
summer of 1805, only a few months 
before that minister's decease. Not that 
I approve of the measure, which I have 
always considered as one of the most 
censurable ever adopted by Pitt. But 
the epithets affixed to it by the chief 
justice of the King's Bench appeared so 
unbecoming, as to induce Lord Mulgrave 
to remind him that he was addressing 
peers, not lawyers. Nor did the sec* 
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tence which he pronounced upon Lord 
Cochrane, for that nobleman's participa- 
tion in the memorable and infamous 
"hoax" practised on the Stock Ex- 
change, excite less condemnation. Such, 
indeed, was its severity, as effectually to 
prevent its being carried into complete 
execution. Notwithstanding these de- 
fects of character and deportment, he 
proved himself highly qualified for the 
great post that he filled during near 
seventeen years of the present reign. 
Flummer and Dallas, though neither of 
them were men of brilliant talents, have 
deservedly attained, and at this hour 
continue to occupy, two of the greatest 
situations in the profession of the law. 

15/A — 22rf February. — The atten- 
tion of the metropolis now became con- 
centred on Westminster Hall. Burke, 
who led the way in the proceedings, 
rising on the third day of the trial, com- 
menced an oration unequalled, I believe, 
either in antiquity, or in any modern pe- 
riod of time. Those who most disapprov- 
ed the impeachment, yet were not less 
sensible on that account to the magnificent 
structure of ideas, the vast series of 
facts, the prodigious' grasp of his mind 
which could arrange, and his memory 
which could retain, such a multitude of 
transactions. If we further reflect, that 
Burke had never visited the scene which 
he thus presented before the minds of his 
audience in colours the most glowing, 
we shall find new cause for admiration 
of the mighty faculties conferred on him 
by Nature. The illustrious orator. 



-"Quern mirabantur Athens 



Torrentem, et pleni moderantem frsna theatri/' 

had personally seen Macedonia, had vi- 
sited Pella, and had conversed with 
Philip, against whom he declaimed. 
Cicero had been quaestor in Sicily before 
he undertook the attack of Verres, who 
exercised the office of prsetor in that 
island. But Burke knew Bengal only 
by report, and had never beheld either 
Mahomet Reza Cawn, or Nundcomar, or 
Gunga Govind Sing, the agents, enemies, 
or ministers of the governor-general. 
The historical and geographical accuracy 
which he exhibited while narrating the 
principal events that took place in the 
dominions subjected to the East India 



Company, from their original conqaest 
by Clive, down to the recent period 
when Hastings returned to Europe, af- 
forded fresh matter of wonder. Four 
days did he continue to supply this lucid 
stream of information. At the conclusioa 
of the third morning, it is true that his 
bodily powers becoming unequal longer 
to sustain so arduous an effort, he was 
compelled by indisposition to postpone 
his further observations. But^ resuming 
with new vigour the task on the follow- 
ing day, he finally accomplished it. His 
termination, if it was not ludicrous, — for 
extremes touch, — was appalling ; when 
he at last impeached Hastings, not only 
as slate criminals had formerly been ac- 
cused under the Stuarts and the Tudors, 
*^ in the name of the commons of Eng- 
land in parliament assembled;** he ar- 
raigned the governor-general *' in the 
name of all the commons of Great Bn- 
tain, of the people of India, and finally, 
in the name of human nature itself.** 

I was present, as a member of the 
lower house, during a considerable part 
of the time which elapsed between the 
commencement and the conclusion of 
Burke*s speech ; or, rather, of his four 
harangues. It would be difficult to con- 
vey an idea of the agitation, distress* and 
horror excited among the female part of 
his audience, by his statement of the 
atrocities, and, in many instances, of the 
deeds of blood, perpetrated, as he as- 
serted, by Hastings*8 connivance, or by 
his express commands. Curiosity na- 
turally attracted, on each successive day, 
a vast proportion of females, many of 
whom were peeresses, or women of the 
highest condition. No sooner, however, 
had the emotions produced by Burke*8 
description in some measure subsided, 
than Fox, addressing the chancellor, at- 
tempted to lay down as a principle, that 
the managers intended to substantiate 
each charge separately ; to hear Has- 
tings's defence, as well as evidence ; and 
to reply : — by this mode of accusation, 
proceetling to a conclusion on every spe- 
cijic article, previous to opening another 
head of charge. Law strongly objecting, 
as counsel for the prisoner, to such a 
form of proceeding, which he declared 
to be subversive of all equity, or the 
practice of judicial courts ; Fox under- 
took to justify it by precedents. Nor 
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did he blush to cite the eases of Crans- 
field, Earl of Middlesex, and of the ce- 
lebrated Lord Strafford, as precedents in 
favour of his proposition. Two more 
tyrannical and oppressive examples of 
parliamentary, or popular violence, under 
the forms of law, could not have been 
selected from our annals since the death 
of Elizabeth. The first, which took 
place in 1624, set on^ foot by the vindic- 
tive animosity of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was marked in its progress, not 
less than in its conclusion, by every 
characteristic of iniquity and oppression. 
So contrary to all principles of justice 
did the fine inflicted on the Earl of Mid- 
dlesex appear to Charles the First, that 
one of the earliest acts of his reign was 
its remission. It is unnecessary to say 
a word on the trial of Strafford, which 
formed the prelude to civil war, and was 
followed within eight years by the exe- 
cution of the king his master. Yet on 
such a basis, wholly inapplicable to the 
asserted crioies or misdemeanors of Has- 
tiogs, did the managers pretend to found 
their reasonings ; and to prosecute the 
governor-general of India in Westminster 
Hail, for alleged offences committed in 
his ofiicial capacity, many years antece- 
dent, in the centre of Asia. 

The peers appeared to have formed 
other ideas of their own^duty, dignity, 
and becoming mode of procedure. Hav- 
ing withdrawn to their own house, a 
debate of great interest arose two days 
afterwards, which was begun by Lord 
Thorlow, who stated the object of dis- 
cussion with his characteristic ability. 
Nor, though he reprobated the impeach* 
meat (as was well known) individually, 
did he pronounce a less eloquent eulo- 
gium on Burke's splendid exhibition of 
talent. But he at the same time declared 
that the demand made by Hastings's 
counsel was a right, not an indulgence ; 
adding, thai he could conceive no prin- 
ciple oQ which the defence could be con- 
ducted, except one ; namely, ** to oblige 
the managers to complete the whole of 
their case, previous to a word being ut- 
tered in exculpation of the prisoner.*' 
Lord Loughborough having endeavoured 
to demonstrate that the ordinary rules of 
proceeding in criminal law did not apply 
to parliamentary impeachment, which 
could not be shackled by the forms ob- 



served to the courts below ; the chancel- 
lor rose a second time. '* My lords," 
said he, ** with respect to the law and 
usage of parliament, I utterly disclaim all 
knowledge of such law. // has no ex^ 
iatence. True it is, that in times of 
despotism, or of popular fury, when, to 
impeach an individual, was to crush him 
by the strong hand of power, of tumult, 
or of violence, the law and usage of par- 
liament were quoted in order to justify 
the most iniquitous or atrocious acts. 
But, in these days of light, and of con- 
stitutional government, I trust that no 
man will be tried except by the law of 
the land ; a system admirably calculated 
to protect innocence and to punish 
crime." 

Having subsequently shown from a 
review of all the state trials under the 
Stuart reigns, even down to that of Sa- 
cheverel inclusive, that in every instance 
were to be found the strongest marks of 
tyranny, injustice, and oppression. **In 
the present impeachment," concluded 
Lord Thurlow, •* I trust your lordships 
will not depart from the recognised esta<- 
blished laws of the land. The commons 
may impeach : your lordships are to try 
the cause. And the same rules of evi- 
dence, the same legal forms which obtain 
in the courts below, will, I am confidentv 
be observed by this assembly." So en- 
lightened a comment on Lord Mansfield's 
principle respecting the difference be- 
tween eriminal and political justice, 
proved irresistible. Though the first 
minister had joined in the impeachment, 
yet only thirty-three peers could be found 
to sustain Lord Loughborough, while 
eighty-eight supported the chancellor. 
VVhen this decision was communicated 
by him to the managers in Westminster 
Hall on the following day. Fox, speaking 
as their organ, arraigned it in the warm- 
est terms. Renouncing the enlarged 
principles of constitutional freedom by 
which he had always pretended to regu- 
late his public eonduct, he undertook to 
claim, and to defend, one of the most odi- 
ous rights ever exercised by the house of 
commons. I mean, the privilege of 
bringing up new articles of impeachment 
at any time; — not only while the pri- 
soner was engaged in making his de- 
fence, but even when his defence should 
be concluded* 
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This pretended right, worthy only of 
the worst periods of our history, did not, 
however, receive from the chancellor the 
slightest mark of assent or approbation. 
Fox entered next on the subject of trials 
by impeachment, declaring them to form 
a characteristic feature of our constitution. 
Then diverging to the law and usage of 
parliament, he maintained, ''in oppo< 
siiion to opinions held elsewhere, that it 
formed one of the most important and 
valuable branches of the law of the land :" 
thus lending the support of his transcen- 
dent talents, to sustain a doctrine the 
most oppressive to the subject. Such 
wasi Fox, who, throughout his whole life, 
aUernately attacked or defended the same 
measures, according to the position in 
which he stood ; trusting to his own abi- 
lity or eloquence, to cover all departures 
from consistency ! These preliminaries 
being laid down, he proceeded to open 
the charge against Hastings for his treat- 
ment of Cheyt SfUg, the Rajah of Be- 
nares. His speech, which lasted several 
hours, and which formed nearly a repe- 
tition of that addressed by him to the 
house of commons on the same subject, 
twenty months earlier, in June, 1786, 
justly excited, as a composition, great 
admiration. 

25/A February — \9t March. «— At 
length towards the close of the month of 
February, commenced the business of the 
session. A very delicate, doubtful, and 
important subject of discussion had un- 
expectedly arisen between the adminis- 
tration, or rather, between the Board of 
East India Control, and the Court of 
Directors. Pitt having originally ex- 
pelled Fox from power, by joining the 
Utter corporate body, when menaced 
with extinction by the coalition mtntV 
ters ^ it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that he would not lightly quit so 
advantageous a political ground. Yet, in 
the lapse of about four years, the two 
heads of party seemed to have changed 
sides ; Fox now sustaining the East India 
Company, while Pitt undertook to re- 
strain their authority. In order to explain 
how so improbable a transmutation could 
take place, it is necessary to state, that 
during the period when war seemed to 
impend as a consequence of our inter- 
ference in the affairs of Holland, the 
British government, apprehensive for the 



safety of our Eastern possessions, de- 
termined on sending out four regiments 
to that quarter of the globe. The direc- 
tors, impressed with the same fears, not 
only acquiesced in the measure, but ex* 
pressed their satisfaction at its adoption. 
When the danger was, however, sur- 
mounted, ministers still persisting in 
their original intention with a view per- 
manently to strengthen the forces in 
India, a violent opposition arose in Lead* 
enhall-street. The court of directors 
even proceeded so far as to refuse re- 
ceiving on board their ships the royal 
troops. Under these circumstances, no 
possible mode of speedily terminating 
the dispute presented itself, except by a 
recourse to parliament. But there were 
two ways in which government might 
obtain from the legislature the neceissary 
powers. One, by a bill enacting, or 
conferring them ; the other, by a decla- 
ratory bill, explaining and removing 
doubts relative to the right vested in the 
commissionersby theactofl784; which, 
it was now maintained from the treasury 
bench, had fully empowered the board of 
control to exercise an unlimited command 
over the military and political concerns 
of India. The latter alternative was 
adopted by Pitt, though it evidently 
opened a wide field for controversy, as it 
placed Fox in the very position 'which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had him« 
self occupied, and on which his minis- 
terial greatness had been constructed ; 
namely, the defence of the East India 
Company, against violence on the part of 
the servants of the crown. 

From the first moment that the minis- 
ter moved for leave to bring in his pro- 
jected bill, down to the time of ito being 
carried to the house of peers, during a 
period of near three weeks, the most de- 
termined opposition was experienced 
from a variety of quarters. It originated 
not merely from Fox, nor was it limited 
to his adherents. Enemies started up 
among the supporters of administration, 
men of the most independent minds and 
fortunes. Barr^, whose loss of sight, 
when added to age and decay, seldom 
allowed him to attend in his place, rose 
more than once to reprobate and expose 
the measure. Baring, then one of the 
court of directors, displayed the same 
resistance. Notwithstanding bis deaf- 
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new, which infirmitj bad recently sub- 
jecled him to the sarcaaticvedge of Sheri- 
daa'8 wit, few individuals in thai assem- 
bly could contend with him in financial 
knowledge and commercial information. 
Like Barre» he belonged to the Marquis 
of Lan«down*s little band. 

Fullarton, whose duel with Lord Shel- 
burne rendered him known early in life ; 
who had subsequently distinguished him- 
self on the theatre of India, where he com- 
manded a considerable body of troops, 
during the war with Hyder Ally; and 
who, whenever he ^poke, manifested no 
ordinary talents ; opposed the OiU with 
his utmost force. I bad the happiness 
to enjay a place in his friendship ; and 
though towards the close of his career, 
when acting as one of the three royal 
commissioners in the island of Trinidada, 
the excess of his zeal during the contest 
in which he there engaged with General 
Pieton, formed subject of regret ; yet I 
seize with pleasure the present occasion 
to commemorate his numerous virtues, 
his disinterestedness, and elevation of 
character. Flood, whose rivaliiy and 
animosity to Grattan in the Irish house 
of commons produced so many animated 
scenes within those wails ; a man of the 
most forbidding physiognomy, but en- 
dowed with great powers of intellect; 
presenting himself on this occasion, as 
he had done some years earlier, in De- 
cember, 1783, when he opposed Fox's 
** East India Bill," now inveighed against 
Pitt's measure, as an insidious, rapa- 
cious, and unjustifiable act of power. 

These formidable opponents were join- 
ed by others not less respectable. *' The 
bill that I approved in 1783,'* said Fowls, 
*' possessed all the characteristic features 
of its author's mind, bold, open, and 
manly. It now becomes evident that 
the measure which I then opposed was 
founded in duplicity and fraud, under- 
mining the charter which it pretended to 
support." Sir Edward Astley, member 
for the county of Norfolk, descended of 
an ancient and opulent family, renowned 
for loyalty ; himself a plain, unlettered 
country gentleman, of very moderate ta- 
lenu, but of the most upright views ; 
was heard with much attention. Scarce- 
ly did he rise in general more than once 
or twice throughout a whole session, on 
the subject of a turnpike bill, or some 
24* 



local business affecting his eonstituents. 
** I voted," exclaimed he, '* for the pre- 
sent chancellor of the exchequer's India 
Bill, because I was given to understand 
that it formed the reverse of the bill 
which preceded it. But I now find that 
there is very little difference between 
them. The one seems to be nearly as 
bad as the other. I have not withdrawn 
my confidence from him, but I wish he 
would keep better company. In other 
words, / distrust his colleagues" This 
severe reflection, levelled principally, or 
rather exclusively, at Dundas, could not 
be mistaken. Even Pulteney, a man 
whose vast property and strong sense 
gave weight to his opinions, declared 
himself adverse to the measure. He had 
contributed, both by his vote and by his 
pen, to overturn Fox's memorable bill. 
His opposition, therefore, painfully af- 
fected ministers. Yet, unlike Sir Ed- 
ward Astley, he qualifiied his line of ac- 
tion by compliments to Dundas on his 
integrity, and assiduity at the board of 
control. Nor did he omit to give his 
tribute of praise to Pitt's ministerial 
character and conduct. Four years later, 
his daughter was raised to the British 
peerage as a baroness, and she subse* 
quently attained by creation to the rank 
of a countess. Sir Edward Astley, 
whose ancestors fought and bled in the 
royal cause under Charles the First, died 
a commoner. Even Major Scott, little 
as he might incline to support Hastings's 
prosecutors, yet spoke repeatedly in 
terms of strong condemnation against 
the pending bill. 

Assailed from so many unexpected 
quarters, the minister nevertheless could 
boast of some able supporters. At their 
head stood Scott, who at the present 
hour, far advanced as he is in life, fills 
with undiminished powers of mind the 
high employment of chancellor. Pitt 
only wailed for Lord Mansfield's resigna- 
tion, to make him solicitor-general.— 
Francis, a man little inclined to indulge 
in compliment towards his opponents, 
yet did justice to Scott. During the de- 
bates that arose on the present occasion, 
Francis observed, «' We have among us 
a learned person, who is universally con- 
sidered as the great luminary of the law ; 
whose opinions are oracles; to whose 
information and authority, all bis own 
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profession look up with reverence. No 
member of the long robe took a more 
active part in the debates than Har- 
dinge. Not content with defending and 
justifying the ministerial measure, he at- 
tacked Powis in a manner so personal as 
to excite general censure. Two, and 
only two directors of the East India Com- 
pany, spoke in commendation of the bill. 
Among the county members, I recol- 
lect Rolle alone who ventured to stand 
forward in defence of Pitt; while Bas- 
tard, his colleague, spoke as well as voted 
on the opposite side. Their fate, indeed, 
proved different; — Rolle entering the 
house of peers, eight years afterwards ; 
while Bastard continued to represent the 
county of Devon down to the period of 
his decease, only a short time ago. 

2d March, — A petition against the 
bill having been presented by the East 
India Company, Erskine was heard as 
heir counsel at the bar. Devoted to 
Fox, ardent in his temper, and incapa- 
ble of being awed or intimidated by the 
presence of any assembly; Erskine, 
who, during the short time that he re- 
presented Portsmouth in the last parlia- 
ment, had signalized himself by the de- 
fence of Fox's •' East India Bill," resumed 
in his legal capacity the consideration of 
the same subject. Spurning the limits 
within which advocates are usually con- 
fined when pleading before the house of 
commons, he ventured not only to eulo- 
gize in the warmest terms the rejected 
measure of his friend, but to treat the 
bill of 1784 as a vile imposture practised 
on a credulous nation. The murmurs of 
various members, indignant at such an 
infraction of decorum, at length com- 
pelled the speaker to interpose his au- 
thority, in order to repress Erskine's 
prurience. Affecting to apologize, while 
he at the same time took occasion to re- 
new the offence; **lf," observed he, 
'*Mr. Speaker, I have been guilty of 
any irregularity, it arises solely from a 
diminution of that respect which I was 
accustomed to feel towards this assembly 
before it was shorn of its dignity ; but 
which no longer animates me since the 
assumption of the extraordinary powers 
arrogated and exercised by the present 
board of control.*' Sentiments so in- 
sulting would probably have attracted an 
expression of ministerial indignation on 



their author's head, if it had not been re* 
pressed by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. Pitt beheld himself iir a situa- 
tion far more perilous than any that bad 
occurred since his elevation to the head 
of the treasury. The WestmiriBter tcrw- 
tiny, oppressive as it was, had been ttn* 
d^rtaken immediately after the overthrow 
of the •' coalition*^ ministry, during the 
intoxication incident to his early popo* 
larity. His Irish propositions were re- 
jected by the parliament of /Aof country* 
not here in Westminster; and from the 
prosecution of the Duke of Richmond^a 
plan o( fortifying the dock yards^ he had 
finally desisted, when warned by the 
casting vote in the house of commons. 
But, in the present instance, if outnum- 
bered by the opposers of the bili, do 
honourable retreat remained for him ; nor 
was it easy to conceive how, if defeated, 
he could even with dignity continue in 
office. As ho had risen to power by 
one India Bill, he might fall by another. 
6th March. — Influenced by these re- 
flections, which imperiously suggested 
themselves to his mind, Pitt found bis 
best auxiliary, not in the talents of his 
supporters, nor even in his own elo- 
quence, but in his character. Never 
perhaps was the value of integrity, mo- 
deration, and correct deportment* more 
forcibly exemplified than in the instance 
before os ! Fox might, and I believe did 
possess, the first of those qualities in as 
eminent a degree ; but he wanted the two 
latter recommendations to royal and u> 
national favour^ At the end of foar 
years it had become demonstrated that 
the two East India Bills (that of Fox, 
and that of Pitt), diflferedmore from each 
other in name than in reality. Yet the 
discovery, though it shook, did not over- 
turn the minister ; because the East India 
Company, the two houses of parliament, 
and the country at large, however un- 
deceived they might be, were by no 
meahs disposed to transfer the reins of 
government to Fox and his adherents. 
Pitt, notwithstanding the exertions which 
he made to convince, and to retain his 
friends, beheld himself abandoned by 
many individuals who usually supported 
him. However much he strove to con- 
ceal his emotions on a point so humiliat- 
ing to his haughty mind, he nevertheless 
felt it deeply ; — for no minister ever 
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more jasdy appreciated the importance 
of character. Consciona of the dangeroaa 
nature of the ground which he had to 
maintain, he tried to prove that the 
powers now assumed by the board of 
control were virtually, if not specifi- 
cally vested in the commissioners, by 
the act of 1784. But, able and per- 
suasive as Pitt was, his oratory failed of 
its usual effect. Sheridan, directing his 
keen jests against the head of the India 
Board, observed that Dundas had for- 
merly compared the commissioners con- 
stituted by Fox's BUI to seven doctors 
and eight apothecaries prescribing for 
one poor patient. " Yet," continued he, 
*' their prescriptions were at least less 
nauseous than the dose now mixing by 
the learned Doctor of Control^ who, in 
the spirit of a political quack, exhorts his 
patient to swallow it ; assuring him that 
there is no occasion for his confining 
himself at home, but that he may safely 
go about his business as usual. This 
new sovereign remedy will no doubt be 
soon advertised, under the title of Scotch 
Pills for every sort of Oriental dis- 
order/* 

Irritating as were such observations, 
Fox's insulting comments on the hum- 
bled situation of the minister sunk still 
deeper into his mind. •» Whence arises," 
ex6laimed Fox, ** so determined ah op- 
position to the present measure ? Have 
the chancellor of the exchequer's friends 
deserted him? No! For, even now, 
they declare that they have confidence in 
his integrity. What, then, is the cause 
of this change ? Why, in the good sense 
of the house, because the present bill has 
removed the film from before their eyes, 
while it begins to explain to the whole 
kingdom its destructive tendency." After 
alluding in terms of contemptuous ridicule 
to the indifference about power which 
Dundas a/Tected to feel, Fox inveighed 
with great animation against a declara- 
tory bill. *' The crown and the East 
Inma Company," observed he, " are at 
variance on a disputed principle. Why 
not try the fact in a court of law ? *- No,' 
says the minister : ' in a court of law I 
can exercise no influence ; in the house 
of commons I can.' What must such an 
act be denominated except oppression ! 
But, I trust, there is virtue enough yet 
remaining in this assembly to resist its 



further progress." The hour was very 
late when Fox sate down; and as the 
impression which he had made could not 
admit of a doubt, every eye became di- 
rected to the treasury bench, in expecta- 
tion that Pitt would endeavour to efface 
it. Instead, however, of rising, he 
alleged personal indisposition as the 
reason of his silence ; promising, never- 
theless, to answer his antagonist's argu- 
ments in the future stages of the bilL I 
scarcely recollect a division taking place 
under more discouraging circumstances 
for administration since Pitt's elevation 
to power. Nor did the result prove that 
Fox had miscalculated his force. Though 
three hundred and twelve persons voted* 
the ministers carried the question only 
by a mjijority o( fifty-seven. Such a 
triumph partook of defeat, and clearly 
manifested how little he could trust to the 
support which he had been accustomed 
to receive within those walls, unless he 
modified the measure under discussion. 
A defection of less than thirty members, 
if they joined Fox, would have left Pitt 
in a minority ; and that defection was by 
no means impossible. 

7th March. — Yielding unquestionably 
to the considerations dictated by his pre- 
sent position, Pitt resolved, therefore, 
instead of advancing in a path where 
his popularity, if not his power, might 
be lost, to retrace his steps. Doubtless 
too he felt that he was engaged in Dun- 
das's cause even more than hrs own ; 
since the real authority of the India 
Board resided, not in the fh*st lord of 
the treasury, nor still lesa in Lord Syd- 
ney, the nominal president, but in Dun- 
das. Neither could Pitt be insensible, 
that however eminent were the talents 
of that ambitious, aspiring, and able ad- 
vocate ; however closely cemented might 
be their personal friendship, and how- 
ever necessary to administration were 
his exertions and eloquence in parlia- 
ment; yet his moral reputation fell be- 
low his political ability. Contrary to 
his usual practice, Pitt therefore opened 
the discussion, on the evening when it 
was moved '* to bring up the report of 
the 6t'//." Assuming a tone and a lan- 
guage foreign to his disposition, he en- 
deavoured to regain the eminence which 
he had occupied before the introduction 
of the present obnoxious measure. Ha?- 
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ing first conciliaied his hearers, he next 
addressed himself to their understand- 
ing; and while he vindicated the bill 
which he had brought forward, pro- 
fessed nevertheless his anxious desire to 
propose, as well as to adopt, every 
clause, and every mode of prevention, 
against the apprehended danger to the con- 
stitution. ^* ir»" exclaimed he, ** checks 
upon patronage are tendered, let them 
come from whatever side of this assem- 
bly they may, or from whatever indivi- 
dual however hostile, accompanied by 
whatever language, 1 will gladly receive 
them. I shall even regard the man who 
proposes them as my best friend^ be- 
cause he will have proved that he is a 
friend to the British constitution.'* The 
conclusion of bis speech, most personal 
to Fox, ** whom,'* he said, '* that house 
had dethroned, four years before, from 
his high seat of despotism," was filled 
wiih reiterated declarations that he ne- 
ver would consent to or permit the intro- 
duction of patronage under any form. 
To Pulteney he particularly addressed 
himself, in terms calculated to obviate 
that member*s objection to the measure ; 
and finally, as the best proof of his de- 
sire to submit it to censure or emenda- 
tion, he moved '* to recommit the bilU* 
Never did Pitt, at any period of his 
eventful life, exhibit a stronger proof of 
his consummate judgment than in adopt- 
ing this line of action. It disarmed and 
finally defeated opposition ; but it could 
not silence their sarcasms, or their cla- 
mours. Sheridan, whose eloquence, abili- 
ties, and power of fancy Pitt recognized ; 
denying him at the same time reason 
and truth ; — Sheridan, indignant at the 
compliments paid to his talents, at the 
expense of his morals, retorted on the 
minister with inconceivable ingenuity 
and severity. After drawing a masterly 
picture of Piu*s political life, and stig- 
matizing the prominent features of his 
administration ; *' His friends, neverthe- 
less," continued Sheridan, ** boast of 
his conscience, and always assert that 
he has been debauched into every act of 
folly or of iniquity, that be has commit- 
ted. They say in his defence, that his 
conscience has been surprised in the 
present instance ; and that the bill now 
before us has originated, not in wicked 
iat^ention, bat in bad advice. I readily 



admit that he has people aboat him who 
are capable of intentionally misleading 
him. It constitutes his original crime, 
that he has connected himself with mea 
from whom no good counsel ever can 
come ; and it is earnestly to be wished, 
either that his conscience would keep a 
better look-out, or that he would in fu- 
ture keep better company. These 
pointed attacks upon Dundas were fol- 
lowed by reflections not less personal on 
Pitt himself, as well as on the bill under 
discussion. ** The chancellor of the 
exchequer," observed Sheridan, '' origi- 
nally stole in upon the house this obnox- 
ious measure, without explanation of 
any kind. He procured it to be read a 
first, and a second time : but being de- 
tected in the fact, his arm arrested, and 
himself exposed ; finding that not only 
his supporters, but men on all sides have 
taken alarm; then lie comes forward, 
humbly entreating that it may be checked 
and guarded in every shape. The biU^ 
with its terrors, its arrogance, and its 
evils, came first ; while the checks come 
behind as a rider. Prerogative fore- 
most : the constitution in the rear." 

Burke, engaged as he was in the pro- 
secution of Hastings, attended neverthe- 
less in his place, and joined in the cry 
against ministers on that memorable 
night ; conscious that the division would 
decide, not only on the fate of the bUl^ 
but perhaps the duration of administra- 
tion. Having first directed his animad- 
versions against Dundas, he next turned 
round upon Pitt. ** I congratulate the 
house," exclaimed he, *uhat confidence 
is at length exploded. The minister has 
himself avowed his distrust of his col- 
leagues, and demanded suspicion from 
us. Well may the learned gentleman 
who presided over the destinies of the 
East, be clothed in sackcloth aud aahea ! 
I entreat it may be remembered that the 
caution comes not from this side of the 
house, but from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He who, forty-eight boars 
ago, recommended, — nay, bullied u« 
into confidence 1 But, even when engaged 
in so humiliating an act, he performs 
it with an air of pride. He scatters hia 
ashes abroad with dignity, and wears hia 
sackcloth as if it were a robe of purple.'* 
This fine portrait, sketched with such 
ability, bore the closest resemblance lo 
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its original. Burke concluded by accus- 
ing the minister with the grossest hy- 
pocrisy, combined in the present in- 
stance with fraud. But all these imputa- 
tions were swallowed up in the philippic 
pronounced by Fox. It formed one 
splendid display of reason, animated by 
a sentiment allied to triumph. For, 
though the division that took place ulti- 
mately extinguished the hopes of oppo- 
sition, it could not deprive them of a 
species of victory. The minister had 
been humbled, and compelled to adopt 
the language of a suppliant in order to 
retain a small majority ; while Fox, 
whose imprudence and ambition origi- 
nally precipitated him from power, be- 
held his bill rescued in a certain degree 
from the load of obloquy under which 
it had so long been overwhelmed. There 
was indeed something like exultation in 
his address to the house, which might 
be said to resemble the animated apos- 
trophe of a man who unexpectedly 
emerges out of darkness into light. 

•* I introduced," said he, *• my 6t7/, 
as the only mode of saving the East 
India Company and their territories from 
ruin. It produced alarm, and was re- 
jected in another assembly. PFfiat means 
were set on foot to effect that purpose, 
though well informed on the subject^ I 
shall not now relate. But the best 
panegyric ever delivered on my hill has 
just fallen from the lips of the chancellor 
of the exchequer himself, conveyed in 
those finished periods, and in that felici- 
tous order, for which he is so eminently 
distinguished." Having next contrasted 
the provisions oPf his own bill with the 
present declaratory measure before the 
house, he endeavoured to show that un- 
der every point of view the former was 
most analogous to the principles of the 
constitution. **I have been accused," 
said Fox, *' with endeavouring to pluck 
the crown from his majesty's head. 
Such language would be more justly ap- 
plied to the ambition of those who are 
seated opposite to me. When have I 
conducted myself like a disloyal subject ? 
When did I ever endeavour to diminish 
the jast prerogatives of the crown ? I 
know too well their value. Tliose who 
have poisoned the royal ear^ by suggest- 
ing that only one side of the house of 
commons is loyal to the sovereign, are 



the real enemies of the constitution. 
The minister has by his recent conduct 
forfeited all claim to the confidence of 
parliament. Let him at once avow his 
error, withdraw the present biUy and in- 
troduce another, adequate to the pur- 
poses of saving India !" 

This advice had already been tendered 
to Pitt, in the progress of the debate, 
from two respectable quarters. I mean, 
by Bastard 'and by Pulteney. But as 
they both accompanied their exhortation 
with testimonies of the warmest satisfac- 
tion at the altered language which he had 
now thought proper to adopt ; conveying 
withal an indirect assurance that his pre* 
sent concessions might probably secure 
their vote, or at least their support ; he did 
not think it necessary to stoop to so hu- 
miliating an expedient. Neither did he 
attempt to answer Fox ; only declaring 
that the whole speech just pronounced 
was, as far as it personally regarded him- 
self, •* a foul aspersion on his character." 
The division at length took place ; when 
it appeared, that while administration 
maintained its preceding numbers, the 
opposition fell off in their supporters ; 
187 persons voting with government, 
precisely as on the former evening; 
but Fox who then counted 125, could 
now command only 115. The majority 
of the minister had therefore augmented 
from 57 to 67 members. 

lOM — Uth March. — Confirmed in 
office by this proof of parliamentary ad- 
herence, and warned by his recent dan- 
ger, Pitt now hastened to accomplish his 
engagement by bringing in a variety of 
clauses, all calculated to circumscribe the 
powers which the bill conferred on the 
board of control. No concessions or 
limitations could however impose silence 
on Flood, who maintained that every 
argument which had been urged against 
Fox's bill applied with equal force to 
the present measure. ** I appeal," ex- 
claimed he, ** to any candid man, whe- 
ther such a difference exists between 
them as to cause a great ministerial revo- 
lution in the country, to convulse the 
state to its foundation, and to make 
the sovereign start from his throne. 
Such were the effects of a former bilL 
Yet how did it essentially differ from 
the one now before us ?" Fox, as if 
satisfied with the severe disoipline which 
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he had administered to recently to the 
minister, took little part in the debate 
of the evening. But Pitt's restrictions 
spontaneously imposed on his own power 
and on that of his colleagues at the 
India Board, had allayed the efferves- 
cence excited in the house, and brought 
back to his standard various individuals 
who had absented thewselves. On the 
division, his numbers rose to 210, while 
the opposition could not reach beyond 
122. His bill might consequently be 
regarded as secure. Yet its adversaries 
inveighed against it with redoubled as- 
perity, down to the last moment that it 
remained under discussion. A short 
suspension of public business followed 
this violent struggle ; while, in West- 
minster Hall, obstacles and delays arose 
which impeded the progress of Hastings's 
trial. To Burke and Fox, succeeded 
Grey ; whose eloquence, youth, and 
figure, attracted a numerous audience, 
composed indeed frequently more of the 
wives and daughters of Hastings's 
judges, than of the judges themselves. 
Many of the peeresses occupied their 
'Seats, session after session, with exem- 
plary patience, curiosity, and persever- 
iQce. Throughout the whole montli 
of March, on account of the pressure 
of parliamentary affairs, scarcely ten 
days were allotted to the impeachment; 
nor was it before the middle of April 
that the second charge, which regarded 
the Princesses of Oude, was opened, not 
by Sheridan, but by Adam and Pelham. 
^pril. — it is long since I have men- 
tioned even the name of Lord North. 
His augmenting infirmities, particularly 
his loss of sight, incapacitated him, with- 
out great inconvenience, from attending 
as a member of parliament. He had not 
indeed been once seen within the walls 
of the house of commons during the de- 
bates that arose on the declaratory India 
Bill, when his presence and his talents 
might have been usefully employed for 
his party. Barre, it is true, who suf- 
fered under a similar privation, had taken 
an active part in those discussions ; but, 
though far more advanced in his career 
than Lord North, his robust and athletic 
frame promised him many years of life. 
Colonel North supplied his father's 
vacant seat on the opposition bench. 
Another luminary of the period of the j 



American war, Rigby, disappeared like- 
wise at this time. I believe he expired 
at Bath. Declining health, loss of office, 
— but, perhaps, more than both, pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, arising out of 
the extensive demands made on him by 
government, for payment of the balances 
of national money remaining in his 
hands; — these combined bauses had 
operated to withdraw him almost al- 
together from parliament, though he still 
continued member for Tavistock. He 
possessed talents for addressing a popular 
assembly, which were sustained by con- 
fidence that nothing could abash. In 
that quality, he did not yield even to 
Dundas. Under Lord North's adminis- 
tration, Rigby had occupied a great 
space in the public mind ; but since that 
time he seemed to have almost become 
politically extinct, and after his decease 
was speedily forgotten. 

Rigby's death was preceded only a 
few weeks by that of the Dowager Vis- 
countess Townsend, one of the most 
distinguished females of the court and 
reign of George the Second. She at- 
Uined nearly her eighty-seventh year, 
but her intellectual faculties had suffered 
little or no decay. In the empire of 
mind, she might be said to have occupied 
the place left vacant by Lady Mary 
Woriley Montague, and by Lady Hervey. 
At Lady Townsend's house in White- 
hall, George Selwyn, and a number of 
other men eminent for wit or talent, were 
usually to be found, who constituted her 
evening society. Her father, whose name 
was Harrison, rose in life by the personal 
favour of William the Third, leaving to 
his daughter a fine property, which she 
bequeathed to Lord John Townsend, her 
grandson ; one of the most gallant, ac- 
complished, highly-informed individuals 
of his time ; the inseparable friend and 
companion of Fox, throughout all the 
vicissitudes of his political life. Lady 
Townsend, besides retaining her mental 
powers undiminished, lived to see her 
eldest grandson created an English earl, 
and her son raised still higher, to the 
dignity of a British marquis ; a circum- 
stance probably without parallel in the 
peerage of this country. Those titles, as 
well as the numerous baronies of Plan- 
tagenet creation, that unite in the actual 
representative of the name of Townsend ; 
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descended from the iliiifftnoas families of 
Yere, of Devereax, of Compton, and 
many others ; may all be regarded at 
present as in a state of eclipse. So is 
the name of Courtenay. Both will pro- 
bably emerge again under some future 
sovereign. 

Among the persons who in April, 1788, 
made a strong appeal to the public, as 
candidates for dramatic fame, I must not 
omit Lady Wallace. She was one of 
the three daughters of Sir William Max- 
well of Monteith, and a sister of the 
Duchess of Gordon. Inferior to the 
dnchess in beauty, she possessed never- 
theless great personal charms, which 
were augmented by the eccentric attrac- 
tions of her deportment and conversation. 
No woman of condition in my time has 
ventured to emancipate herself so com- 
pletely from all the restraints imposed by 
cnstom on her sex. I have seen her ha- 
bited as a man, attending the debates in 
the house of commons, and seated in the 
gallery appropriated to strangers. Nor is 
this extraordinary act by any means the 
greatest deviation from female decorum 
which I have known her to commit for 
the gratification of curiosity or amuse- 
ment. She was married to Sir Thomas 
Wallace of Craigie, a Scotch baronet; 
bat she thought proper to prosecute him 
for adultery, before the court of session ; 
and though the accusation was dismissed, 
Lady Wallace always continued to live 
In a state of total separation from her 
husband. Emulous of attaining the fame 
of Mrs. Behn and of Mrs. Gentlivre, she 
composed and brought forward at this 
time a comedy, entitled " The Ton." 
It was performed three times at Covent- 
garden theatre ; each time, to crowded 
audiences. I was present at two of the 
three representations. All the principal 
characters, male and female, were indi- 
viduals of fashion, easily recognized by 
those who knew the town. The piece 
wanted neither plot, nor wit, nor move- 
ment, nor easy dialogue, nor theatrical 
effect, though it was in many passages 
very indelicate ; yet not so grossly vio- 
lating decency as Congreve has done in 
•• Love for Love," and in *• The Way of 
the World;** confessedly two of the 
finest comedies in the English language, 
if considered merely as dramatic com- 
positions. Bat oar refined manners and . 



habits will not tolerate the scenes at 
which the Belindas and the Stellas of 
the reign of George the First assisted 
without repugnance, and almost without a 
blush. All the efforts of Lady Wallace's 
friends, however numerous and powerful, 
with the Duchess of Gordon at their head, 
could not protect the play nor secure it 
from theatrical damnation. She never 
presented another piece to the manager; 
but her whole life was in itself a per- 
petual comedy. After the commencement 
of the French revolution, about the year 
1704, she embarked for Hamburgh, pro- 
fessedly with the intention of there meet- 
ing and conferring with the expatriated 
French general, Dumourier. Lady Wal- 
lace terminated her extraordinary career 
at Munich, censured for the irregularities 
of her deportment, and little lamented by 
her own family. 

Scarcely had Pitt surmounted the im- 
pediments to the ** East India Declara- 
tory Bill,'* when administration was as- 
sailed from another quarter. Lord Howe, 
who presided at the admiralty board, 
having at the time when a rupture with 
France was apprehended to be imminent, 
msfde a promotion of naval officers, 
thought fit to pass over more than forty 
captains, while he selected sixteen for 
elevation to the rank of admirals. Lord 
Rawdon (since created Marquis of Has- 
tings), a nobleman of generous and ele- 
vated feelings, alive to every impulse of 
wounded honour, conceiving these indi- 
viduals to have been unjustly super- 
seded, brought the subject before the up- 
per house. But the ministerial influence 
in that assembly could stand the severest 
assaults of opposition, and the first lord 
of the admiralty defended his conduct 
with reasons of solidity. Finally, Lord 
Rawdon's motion for an address to the 
king, praying that ** he would take into 
his consideration the services of those 
captains who had been passed over in 
the late promotion," was negatived with- 
out a division. This event happened as 
early as the 20th of February. Not 
deterred, however, by the ill success of 
Lord Rawdon's attempts, Mr. Bastard 
brought forward the same subject in the 
house of commons, on the following 
day. He was a man of ample fortune, 
of an independent mind, of grave and 
correct deportment, animated by upright 
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intentions, and possessing a sound, 
though not a superior understanding. 
His position, as one of the two members 
for the county in which was situate Ply- 
mouth, with its dock-yards, gave him 
no ordinary advantage, when discussing 
a naval question. 

Among the captains who had been 
passed over in the recent promotion were 
two, Balfour and Thompson, who, hav- 
ing received the thanks of the house on 
the event of the memorable 12lb of April, 
1782, seemed to challenge more respect 
than their companions. Bastard enlarged 
on the peculiar hardship of excluding 
two distinguished officers from the re- 
ward of their long services : men who 
had participated in the defeat of De 
Grasse. He ventured even to assert 
that unless some reparation should be 
made to their injured characters, the 
service itself would receive an irre- 
parable wound. '* Henceforward,'* ex- 
claimed he, ** increase of fortune, not 
of fame, will form the object of naval 
commanders. Servility and meanness 
must conduct to eminence. He who 
would rise in the profession, must effect 
it by running on the errands of the head 
of the admiralty board ; by performing 
the part of his follower, his flatterer, 
perhaps of his pimp. He concluded by 
moving to address his majesty, that " he 
would confer on Captains Balfour and 
Thompson, some mark of his royal fa- 
vour.'* Pitt opposed this proposition 
by reasons which were unanswerable. 
Having shown that it would form an un- 
precedented interference with the prero- 
gative of the crown, he contended that 
**even if such a principle could be ad- 
mitted, yet the house of commons was 
incompetent to take upon themselves the 
selection." He treated with ridicule 
the idea of making the two captains 
named by Bastard, subjects of an address 
to the sovereign for favour, merely be- 
cause they had been thanked in the lump 
with all the officers and all the seamen 
who gained the glorious victory in ques- 
tion. Nor did the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer omit to notice with becoming 
disapprobation, the very gross manner 
in which had been described the offices 
necessary to be assumed by candidates 
for promotion. Such insinuations would 
indeed have been most unju&ily applied 



to Lord Howe, who wss a man of very 

correct manners ; but it did not appear 
equally certain that some of the qualifica* 
tions enumerated, might not have formed 
recommendations to one of his predeces- 
sors in the same office, the Earl of Sand- 
wich. Bastard finding that none of the 
opposition leaders came to his aid, that 
Lord Hood took part against him, and 
that the house seemed disinclined to 
adopt his proposition, withdrew it; sta- 
ting at the same time his determinatioa 
to renew it under another form. 

ISth ^prii, —This menace he accom- 
plished, about two months afterwards, 
when he moved for ** the house to re- 
solve itself into a committee, to inquire ' 
into the conduct of the admiralty respect- 
ing the late naval promotion." The ar- 
guments with which he maintained his 
proposition, were nearly the same as he 
had used on the present occasion ; but 
the result proved widely different. — 
Many professional men, some of whom 
were warmly attached to administration, 
impelled by personal feelings, declared 
in favour of the motion. Sir George 
Howard, an officer devoted to the crown, 
and who had been placed at the head of 
the army, protested that he thought an 
enquiry could not be refused without the 
sacrifice of honour and of justice. Other 
individuals of independent character fol- 
lowed his example. Pitt resisted with 
great eloquence and ability the tide 
which set strong against him ; combating 
it by precedents, as well as by argu- 
ments ; allowing, nevertheless, that if the 
point was agitated within those walls, 
the present mode formed the only con- 
stitutional ground on which the discus- 
sion could take place. Fox, concurring 
in this sentiment, admitted the royal pre- 
rogative to be sacred as it regarded the 
distribution of military honours and re- 
wards. ** So firmly am I of that opi- 
nion," added he, ** that if an address to 
the crown had been proposed, I could 
not support it ; but the motion being for 
a committee, I shall give my vote in its 
favour. Because it is the constitutional 
province of this house to watch over the 
executive departments, wherever abuse 
is suspected to exist ; and finally to in- 
stitute enquiry, with a view either to 
censure, or to punishment. He next 
proceeded to maintain, that in the recent 
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promotioiii the fint lord of the admiralty 
had acted with partiality and opprea* 
aion ; or, to use the mildest term that 
eould apply to the act, with caprice. A 
division took place at a late hoar of the 
morning; ministers only carrying the 
question by sixteen votes. Bastard was 
sustained by 134; while 150, of which 
Dunibe I was one, followed Pitt. It 
was, in fact, a defeat to administration ; 
and the mover, encouraged by such a 
proof of parliamentary approbation, gave 
immediate notice that he would speedily 
bring the matter anew under discus- 
sion. 

29th April. — The third and last de- 
bate which arose out of this naval pro- 
motion, followed after an interval of 
about ten days. Neither Pitt nor Fox, 
neither Dundas nor Sheridan, bore any 
part in it. Bastard, who had exhausted 
the subjec as a topic of declamation, 
after a short speech, moved, that it is 
** injurious to the service, and unjust, to 
set aside in the promotion to flags, me- 
ritorious officers of approved service." 
The treasury bench committed its de- 
fence princpally to Lord Hood. That 
veteran commander, whose figure, con* 
tenance, and manners exhibited the cha- 
racteristic marks of hard service, had 
fought his own way u^ to honours and 
dignities. It was therefore highly im- 
probable that he would become the apo- 
logist of a measure, which violated justice 
in the persons of men with whom he had 
trod the quarter-deck during forty years. 
Tet Lord Hood strenuously vindicated 
the eonduct of the nobleman presiding at 
the admiralty. From documents which 
he produced, it appeared that in almost 
every past promotion, a greater pro- 
portion of captains had been passed by, 
than included : but, no complaint was to 
be found of national injury sustained in 
consequence of such a practice. *« The 
noble viscount,*' pursued he, ** ranks 
conspicuous, in the opinion of the navy, 
as a brave and skilful seamap. He has 
hitherto maintained a character of un- 
sullied honour and unimpeached in- 
tegrity. Can it be supposed that such a 
man, placed at the head of the naval ad- 
ministration, would abuse his power, 
and plunge into voluntary disgrace ?" 

Various naval officers rose during the 
debate ; every individual of whom, with 
25 



the single exception of Lord Hood, sup- 
ported Bastard's motion. Macbride, 
who in a former session had opposed the 
Duke of Richmond's plan of fortifica- 
tions, inveighed against the system 
adopted by Lord Howe. *' I stand," 
exclaimed he, «* fortieth on the actual list 
of post captains, at this time. Before the 
promotion Teaches m«, I may be worn 
out; and consequently I shall be set 
aside, if only those who can do actual 
duty are henceforward to expect a flag. 
Two officers now present (Lord Hood 
and Sir Edmund Aflleck)> have been de- 
servedly elevated, one to an Irish peer- 
age, the other to the rank of a baronet. 
Monuments in Westminster Abbey have 
been voted (or two others, who fell glo* 
riously in the action of the 12th of 
April, 1782 : while Captains Balfour and 
Thompson, who equally signalized them- 
selves on that occasion, are kicked out of 
the service." Lord Mulgrave stood pre- 
cisely in a similar predicament with 
Macbride, his commission, as a post 
captain, bearing date on one and the same 
day. During the first discussion re* 
specting the promotions made by Lord 
Howe, Lord Mulgrave, though seated 
on the treasury bench, ventured to rise, 
and to support indirectly Bastard*s mO" 
tion. But, being gently reprehended by 
Pitt, for thus emancipating himself from 
his ministerial fetters, in compliance with 
professional feelings ; he remained silent 
throughout the course of the two suc- 
ceeding debates. He had nearly served 
out his time, and he received his reward, 
the British peerage, little more than two 
years afterwards. Aware how unpopular 
was the ground, as well as the nobleman 
to be defended, ministers did not venture 
to meet the motion with a direct nega- 
tive. They therefore moved the pre- 
vious question, which was carried by a 
majority of fifty-one^ the respective 
numbers being 220 against 169. 

Notwithstanding this numerical vic- 
tory of administration, the triumph of 
public opinion remained with the op- 
posite party. The two naval captains 
excluded by Lord Howe, received ample 
compensation for the loss of rank, if the 
parliamentary recognition of their merits 
could allay their wounded feelings. Nor 
did that nobleman long survive in his 
official capacity the selection which he 
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had made, whatever were the motives by 
which it was dictated. He languished 
near Ihree months in employment, and 
then reaigned. He was indeed kicked 
up stairs^ being advanced from the dig- 
nity of a viscount to the rank of an earl, 
with reoaainder of a barony to his three 
datifrbters, he having no son. This aug- 
mentation of honours, which he probably 
anticipated as certain whenever he should 
retire from the admiralty, though it might 
alleviate, could not compensate the loss 
of power, coupled with the circumstances 
by which it was occasioned, or at least 
accelerated. He returned no more to that 
post; but the n»val action of the 1st of 
June, 1794, when he defeated the fleet 
of republican France in the^Uay of Bis- 
cay, shed a Iqstre over his declining 
years. That the king did not regret his 
resignation, no man doubted. Lord 
Howe's conduct during the American 
war, while commanding beyond iha At- 
lantic, as well as in parliament, sub- 
sequent to his return, was known to have 
made ^ deep impression on his majesty's 
mind. Nor could he efface that sen- 
timent by the charms of his address, or 
of his conversation. Taciturn, phleg- 
matic, and destitute of all gaiety, his 
German descend from George the First 
might be traced not only on his features, 
but in his whole deportment. 

Those persons, indeed, who remarked 
the hostile part taken by Sir George 
Howard, during the aeeond debate rela- 
tive to the promotions at the admiralty ; 
and who knew the almojit unlimited de- 
ference of the commander-inpchief for 
his sovereign's supposed wishes ; infer- 
red that so good a courtier did not steer 
such a course, without secretly knowing 
tha^ it would be approved at St. James's. 
Pitt unquestionably fulfilled every mi- 
nisieriai obligation imposed on him, to- 
wards one of his colleagues in office, 
throughout the discussions that took 
place, howjever he might lament the 
cause that rendered necessary his exer- 
tions. So might Lord Hood, whose 
services, eminent as they confessedly 
were, yet would noi perhaps have raised 
him to the dignity of the British peerage, 
if Fox, instead of Pitt, had presided in 
the councils of the crown from 1784 to 
1801. Assuredly, his brother, Alexan- 
der; who had rendered himself so ob- 



noxious by his evidence on Kepper* 
court martial, after the action of the 27th 
of July, 1778; would not have been 
created a viscount, unless Pitt had been 
minister. The two Hoods were sons of 
the clergyman of the village of South 
Petherton in Somersetshire, where was 
situate the estate of Burton Pynseat, be- 
queathed by Sir William Pynsent to the 
first Mr. Pitt, as a tribute of grateful 
admiration for his public services. They 
rose under his auspices, and devolved 
on his son. Pitt could not well re- 
gret Lord Howe's departure from office. 
He had, indeed, every reason to re- 
joice at it; as he supplied the vacant 
place by introducing his own brother, 
the earl of Chatham, into that high 
employment. Lord Hood, named at 
the same time a member of the board 
of admiralty, was given him as a Alen- 
tor. 

bth May, — The severe conflicts which 
Pitt had with so much difficulty sur- 
mounted, during the passage of the 
**£ast India Declaratory Bill," and 
throughout the discussions respecting 
Lord Howe, were speedily obliterated by 
a day of triumph. Early in May he 
laid before parliament a state of the 
finances; or in technical language, he 
opened the budget. Never did any mi- 
nister make a more gratifying exposition, 
conveyed in language equally, clear, con- 
cise, and yet ample in point of informa- 
tion ! Without parade or ostentation, 
he observed that a very considerable 
augmentation had occurred in the ex- 
penses of the actual year, beyond the 
estimate made in 1786 ; which increase 
had been judged indispensable to our 
national honour as well as prosperity. 
Having then detailed the different items 
or heads of this extraordinary expendi- 
ture f having shown that they amounted 
in the aggregate to near one million 
three hundred thousand pounds ; of 
which sum, one hundred and eighty 
thousand had been voted towards pay- 
ment of the Prince of Wales's debts ; 
•♦ Notwithstanding these heavy de- 
mands," added Pitt, ** there now rer 
mains a clear surplus of seventeen thou- 
sand pounds ; without new taxes, with- 
out loan, and without interrupting for an 
instant the application of the million set 
apart for the discharge of the national 
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^ebt. SeVeh millions have been expend- 
ed within the last four years on the im- 
provements of the navy. Thirly ships 
of the line, and thirty-ftre frigates, have 
been constmcted or repaired, more than 
daring the first four years which fol- 
lowed the peace of 1768. Meanwhile, 
in addition to all these propitious events, 
we have extinguished two miiiions and 
a half of our national debt. 

Gratifying as was the minister's dis- 
closure of the state of the finamees/ the 
contrast which they formed with rhose 
of France prodigiously augmented its 
effect. <* I have,*' said he, **seen with- 
in these few hours past, the acknow- 
ledged condition of the French revenue, 
as exhibited by thehr own government. 
According to that account, the avowed 
annual deficiency, after all the retrench- 
ments which they have effected, does 
not fall short of three millions three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Our 
rival, therefore, who engaged in a war 
for the emancipation of our late colo- 
nies ; which object she accomplished, 
and from which she projected to draw 
knmense advantages ; has failed in her 
ambitious calculations." So exhilara- 
ting a picture of our national resources 
reflected too much lustre on the admin- 
istration to pass without comment. — 
Sheridan rising as soon as the chancellor 
of the exchequer finished, observed, 
that " invidious as the task might be, 
it nevertheless became necessary to dis- 
sipate the delusion under which the coun- 
try laboured, and to detect the fallacies 
by which it was still attempted to per- 
petnate that deception." He then pro- 
ceeded, with great financial ability, to 
dissect every proposition contained in 
the speech just pronounced ; exhibiting 
proof of the solidity and depth of those 
faculties, the briUiancy of which he had 
so frequently displayed in that assem- 
bly. 

Passin^g in review consecutively, Pitt's 
assertions and calculations, he endea- 
voured to demonstrate their falsity, or at 
least their unceruinty and exaggeration. 
If he did not persuade his audience of 
the truth of all his own assertions, he un- 
questionably impressed on their minds a 
strong conviction of his extraordinary 
endowmenu : for, contrary to his accus- 
tomed habits, wit formed no' part of his 



appeal. The whole was fact and arith* 
metical demonstration. Such was the 
versatility of his paru, adapted to parlia- 
ment as well as to the theatre ; formed 
equally to delight at Drury-lane, in the 
house of commons, or in Westminster 
Hall ! Sheridan wanted only two quali- 
fications in order to have outshone all 
his contemporaries. I mean, application 
and moral character. He possessed, 
even more than Burke, a superabundance 
of genius. But the defects of his eon- 
duct finally plunged him in embarrass- 
ments of every kind; enfeebled his in*' 
tellect, produced premature old age, • 
accompanied with diseases, and termina- 
ting in death. Raised to the rank of a 
privy counsellor before his decease, en-> 
dowed with transcendent talents, after 
sitting almost his whole life in parlia^ 
ment, caressed' by princes, by women, 
by all mankind ; his concluding days 
were passed in taverns,' and in spunging-^ 
houses, surrounded by bailiffs, a stranger 
to domestic tranquillity or enjoyments. 
Neither Bacon, nor the second Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, nor Pope's Duke 
of Wharton, hold out more striking 
proofs of the inefficiency of genius to ex- 
cite respect, or even to procure comfori, 
if not accompanied with prudence and 
with morals, than was exhibited in the 
person of Sheridan. 

Fox continued the attack thus begun 
on ihe budget, •• I make no scruple," 
observed he, '* to assert, whatever odium 
may accompany the declaration, that our 
revenues and resources have been repre- 
sented in language as much too sanguine, 
as our annual expenditure has been esti- 
mated on too low a scale. This exag- 
geration prodotfed the very delusion by 
which France has been reduced to her 
actual state of embarrassment. But, such 
is the happy constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, that we cannot long be held in error. 
We may be deceived in pence ; in mil- 
lions, deception cannot operatiB." On 
the following day. Sir Grey CoOper, 
followed by Hussey, member for Salis- 
bury (both men deeply conversant in 
matters of finance)^ undertook to point 
out the fallacy of Pitt's propositions. 
The former, than whom few individuals 
within those walls better understood the 
subject, at considerable length discussed 
the budget f and declared it to be an il- 
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lusion. Hussey put various questions to 
the minister, designed to probe the ob- 
scure or vulnerable parts of his exposure. 
Pitt, thus assailed, justified his calcula- 
» tions. Tet, with a manly mind he admiu 
ted, that though he saw no reason for 
expecting it, nevertheless the revenue 
might deceive his expectation in the com- 
ing year. *^ Should the fact so prove,^' 
added he, ** this house roust meet the 
difficulty in a becoming manner, and 
raise the deficiency by a loan, or by new 
taxes.'* Pulteney, more favourably dis- 
posed towards administration, compli- 
mented the chancellor of the exchequer 
on his financial plans, bestowing on them 
the most flattering epithets. All the 
resolutions proposed by Pitt for the 
adoption of the house were finally passed 
without any division. 

The proceedings in the prosecution of 
Iropey, which had been retarded by the 
examinations of witnesses, at length ap- 
peared to approach their termination. 
Towards the last days of April, Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot began to open the charge rela- 
tive to the trial and execution of Nund- 
comar. His monotonous and measured 
enunciation, unilluminated by a ray of 
vivacity, or a spark of wit, derived 
nevertheless an interest from the sound 
sense which pervaded his whole dis- 
course, from the serious nature of the ac- 
cusation preferred, and, above all, from 
his accurate information on the subject. 
He admitted that Sir Elijah's defence 
had produced on his audience, as well as 
on the public, a very favourable impres- 
sion. But he took occasion, at the same 
time, to comment with great severity on 
the sort of defence to which the person ac- 
cused had thought proper to resort. In 
fact. Sir Elijah, with the guarded caution 
of a man bred to the law,, made only a 
verbal defence, declining to commit it to 
paper. The chancellor (Lord Thurlow), 
when alluding to the circumstance, dur- 
ing a debate in the house of peers, had 
not hesitated to pronounce Impey ^.toise 
man for having adopted such a mode of 
reply. Nor did he sciuple to declare 
Hastings a weak man, for having de- 
ivered in at the bar a tc^rt7/en defence. El- 
iot adverting next to Sir Elijah's justifi- 
ation, that ** he had done nothing more 
han the other judges who tried Nund- 
omar; and that if he was guilty, they 



participated in his culpability ;*' observed, 
** In every instance where more than one 
person if accused of committing a crimi- 
nal act, it is customary to prosecute the 
ringleader. The end of justice is thus 
sufficiently answered, the principle of 
human penalties being to make an ex- 
ample of great oflfenders, thereby deter- 
ring others from the perpetration of simi- 
lar enormities." 

Sir Gilbert next approached a part of 
his argument on which he felt it neces- 
sary to observe the utmost circumspec- 
tion. I mean, the share taken by his 
own brother in Nundcomar's trial. This 
brother, Alexander Elliot, has been sent 
out, when very young, to Calcutta, in 
the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, where he not only gave promise, 
but exhibited proofs of dibtinguished ta- 
lents. They had justly endeared him to 
Hastings ; and on the trial of the unfor- 
tunate rajah, Elliot acted in court as in- 
terpreter. He was subsequently sent 
home to England by the governor-gene- 
sal, on a seciwt mission, at which time 
he brought to London the copy of that 
legal proceedings Returning to India, 
he continued to enjoy, and to deserve, 
Hastings's friendship. But his career 
was arrested, he having perished in the 
flower of youth, from the consequences 
of passing the Cuttack river, after a 
course of mercurial medicines, while he 
was on his way from Bengal to Madras. 
His premature end excited universal re- 
gret ; and the governor-general, as a last 
tribute to his memory, ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected on the spot where he 
expired. In his parody on Horace's 
'* Ode to Pompeius Grosphus," Hast- 
ings has commemorated his fviend, when 
alluding to the 

'^ Abstulit daram cita mors Achillea" 

of the Roman poet, though I do not ex- 
actly recollect the English lines. 8ir 
Gilbert attempted to prove that his bro- 
ther, of whom he spoke with the warm- 
est feelings of fraternal affection, neither 
participated in, nor had ever manifested 
any approbation of Sir Elijah Impey's 
conduct during Nundcomar's trial. But 
Sir Richard Sutton, who undertook Im- 
pey's defence, produced and read in hia 
place a^lettec addressed by Alexander £1^ 
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liot to the chief jastice of Bengal. It 
was dated from the mouth of the Gan- 
g€s^ on board the ship which conveyed 
hiffl to Europe, and contained the most 
unequivocal expressions in favour of the 
court, as well as of the jud^e, who tried 
and condemned Nundcomar. This evi- 
dence was not, however, brought for- 
ward on that night, being reserved by 
Sutton for the evening when a division 
finally took place on the question reia* 
ttve to Impey's guilt or innocence. 

lihMay. — Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the 
second debate, which followed after an 
interval of about ten days, endeavoured 
to prove that the whole judicial proceed- 
ings instituted against Nundcomar, were 
in themselves subversive of, as well as 
contrary to, the established forms of 
criminal justice. He denied that the 
King of England possessed, or could 
delegate, any jurisdiction whatever over 
the natives of india.^ His reasonings on 
that roost important point appeared to 
me to carry with them great weight, if 
they were not indeed unanswerable. 
Even though the right of trying the ac- 
cused rajah by the authority of British 
laws should be recognized, yet he main- 
tained that Impey^s whole conduct, 
while sitting on' the bench, carried with 
it an internal evidence of his intention 
or delernimation to despatch Nundco- 
mar. Sir Elijah well knew that the ra- 
jah had not. only come forward as the 
iuforiner against Mr. Hastings, whom' 
he accused of gross peculation ; but was 
likewise engaged- as a principal witness 
in a pending prosecution, for the express 
purpose of p-roving the allegation-, at the 
very time that he was apprehended, in- 
dicted and brought to triak Impey*s 
avowed political attachment to the go- 
vernor-generaU— ^a fact which was not 
contradicted, — rendered it too probable 
that he had made himself' the voluntary 
insiromenl* of Hastings's resentment. 
Lastly, EUiot positively denied that the 
crime of forgery had ever been regarded 
throughout Hindostan as a capital of- 
fence punishable with death. Nundco- 
mar's counsel, he observed, at the very 
commencement of the trial, had made 
objections to the competency of the tri- 
bunal before whkh- he was arraigned ; 
-^objections, which^ the chief justice 
answered with marks of unbecoming 
25* 



warmth and passion. Even in the ex- 
amination of the witnesses, and through- 
out every part of Impey's conduct, he 
asserted that the indelible traces of par- 
tiality were obvious and incontestable \ 
fixing on the chief justice a strong sus- 
picion of his having become the gover- 
nor-generars instrument for the purpose 
of offering up Nundcomar as a victim. 

Having reached this stage of the 
charge. Sir Gilbert threw himself on the 
liberality of the house, to permit of his 
postponing for a few hours the remain- 
ing- circumstances of the case. Two 
points itx particular, both which tool^ 
place subsequent to the trial, merited, 
he said, their peculiar attention, namely : 
Sir Elijah's having overruled an arresf 
of judgment, which iiad been moved ; 
and his refusal to grant a respite. Sir 
Richard Sutton opposing the proposition 
of any further delay, as equally inju- 
rious to the feelings of the individual: 
accused, and disgraceful to their own' 
proceedings, Burke started up in great 
agitation. After pronouncing a fine en-' 
comium on his friend's speech, he de- 
manded whethersome attention was not 
due to a member who requested a short 
pause from the exertion and fatigue that 
he had' undergone X — '' We have been 
called upon," continued he, *• to consi- 
der \\\Q feelings of the person accused. 
But the person himself does not mani-' 
fest in his deportment that he is not much- 
actuated by feelings becoming his present' 
situation. I have recently seen him in 
Westminster Hall, where he appeared^ 
rather like an accuser, than a party ac- 
cused. Contumacious, arro^rant, confi- 
dent, and assuming, — " Here loud* 
and general cries of Order \ interrupted 
his further progress. Btirkie still at^ 
tempted, nevertheless,- to justify, and 
even to repeat his' animadversions on 
Impey's behaviour, as altogether unbe- 
coming a man charged wtthsuch weighty 
crimes. Finding, however, that the 
house would not petmtt him to throw 
out reflections of that nature against an" 
absent individual, he assumed a milder 
tone. With pathetic reraonstrarices he 
endeavoured to show, that even^Impey's 
friends would neither consult his honour 
nor his advanUge, by pressing for a 
hasty decision. He Was himself, he 
said, from exhausture, utterly unfit to- 
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take part in a debate of such magnitade. 
Pitt now interposed. Having passed a. 
comment rather severe on the length of 
Sir Gilbert's two speeches, and having 
expressed his reluctance to postpone 
the business to another day ; he yet ad- 
mitted that if the mover of the charge 
found himself unable to proceed, the 
assembly must of necessity adjourn. Ft 
was universally agreed at the same time, 
that a final decision should take place on 
the evening fixed for the next agitation 
of the question. 

dth May. — Not having been present 
on that occasion, I cannot relate, as an 
ear-witness, any of the circumstances 
which then occurred. Some friends of 
Impey had strongly importuned me to 
attend in my place whenever the last dis- 
cussion should arise. But as I thought 
very differently from them on the subject 
of his judicial conduct in Bengal, I left 
London, in order to avoid giving any 
vote. In the composition of these me- 
moirs, I lay claim only to one meiit, 
truthy which necessarily includes im^ 
partiality > Whatever errors may be- 
come embodied in the work, I have not 
any where intentionally disguised or 
given a false colouring to facts. I highly 
disapproved and condemned every part 
of Impey^fi conduct, from the commence- 
ment to the catastrophe of Nundcomar's 
trial. That it was *' a legal munler," I 
will not by any means assert ; but the 
proceedings were more worthy of Jef- 
feries, or of Scroggs, than of Hale, or of 
Forster. A determination, not only to 
condemn, but to execute the sentence, 
seems to have animated the chief justice. 
Otherwise, why did he not respite the 
prisoner? Yet, as three other judges 
panicipated with him throughout the 
whole proceeding, I doubt whether Im- 
pey could legally be an object of exclusive 
impeachment. 

When I thus pass moral sentence on 
Sir Elijah^ I most reluctantly extend it 
to Mr. Hastings, under whose concealed 
directions, or understood wishes, it is 
impossible not to suppose that lie acted. 
Here again I sacrifice io truth: for these 
memoirs sufficiendy attest how highly I 
estimate the governor-generars public 
services. They were, in my opinion, 
eminent i- but Nundcomar's execution 
casta shade over his administraiion. I 



do not indeed hesitate to dec!are« tBat 
under all the circumstances of the two 
cases, the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which has been considered as so 
great a blemish in the reign and cha- 
racter of Elizabeth, excites far less con- 
demnation, and is susceptible of a much 
more solid defence, than are the pro- 
ceedings- that accompanied the trial, and 
precipitated the end of the Hindoo rajah. 
r4f I had been compelled to vote on the 
question, however I might have regretted 
such a necessity, yet beyond a doubt, I 
should have been found on that night 
among the minority. I am of opinion 
that two-thirds of the members who were 
absent, would, on a similar supposition, 
have acted in the same manner. 

Though I did not assist in my place 
on the 9th of May, nevertheless the in- 
teresting nature of the subject, and my 
personal acquaintance with every indi- 
vidual who took part in the discussion, 
lead me to detail its principal features. 
It was universally admitted that Elliot 
summed up witli great ability. He en- 
deavoured to prove, from a number of 
concurring facts, the systematic crimi- 
nality of Impey in not respiting the pri- 
soner, even though he might have been 
capitally convicted by iniquitonsly ap- 
plying to the case our statutes of English 
law. '• I would vainly seek," continned 
Elliot, **such an accumulation of guilt 
in the legal annals of our own country. 
It is only from the sanguinary records of 
Spanish America that I can extract a 
precedent. When Pizarro was deter- 
mined to put to death the [Peruvian Inoa 
Atabalipa, he constituted a court with all 
the formalities of law, before which tri- 
bunal he arraigned the devoted prince. 
Pizarro then accused him' of having 
usurped his own kingdom, and of levy- 
ing war on the Spaniards, his rightful 
sovereigns. Oti these atrocious charges 
was the Inca condemned and executed.*^ 
— •* What is there," observed Elliot, 
**in Sir Elijah Impey's character that 
should prevent his impeachment? Nei- 
ther the dignity, the profound learning, 
nor the comprehensive genius of Lonl 
Bacon, the founder of modern science, 
could shelter him from- the punishment 
merited by his corruption as a judge.^' 
Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
after appealing to tlie reason of his aa- 
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dience, he addressed hiiDself to their 
emotions. Having related the affecting 
particulars of Nundcomar's end, from 
the testimony of an eye-witness. *' The 
ghost of that murdered rajah," exclaimed 
Sir Gilbert, ** demands justice ! It is 
on all our heads ! The cry of blood 
riogs in our ears« and bursts our walls for 
▼engeance ! To your justice therefore I 
commit the culprit. Deal with him as 
he deserves." There is something in 
the^e appalling expressions which in- 
Tolantarily reminds us of Clarence's 
dream ; of the *^ shadow like an angel, 
with bright hair dabbled in blood," who 
shrieks aloud, 

*'6m$ on him, Fanes, take him to yourtor- 
OMnts." 

Sir Richard Sutton, to whom the de« 
fence of Impey was principally entrusted, 
rising immediately, addressed the house. 
He was a man of coarse and almost rug- 
ged exterior ; but whose powers of mind, 
matured by experience, and fortified by 
perfect information o( the case under dis- 
cussion, enabled him to place in the most 
favourable point of view every fact which 
couki conduce to the extrication of the 
chief justice. After professing his in- 
ability to follow Sir Gilbert throngh a 
speech, or rather, through three speeches, 
comprising in the aggregate fifteen 
hours; Sutton, in language of per- 
spicuity and energy, brought forward a 
number of documents calculated to erase 
the impression of Impey's guilt. He 
was followed by Maedonald and Arden, 
the solicitor and attorney-general, both of 
whom justified Sir Elijah's conduct on 
the bench throughout the trial ; but both 
acknowledged that if they had sate as 
judges on the occasion, they should have 
respited> the prisoner. Such an admis- 
sion was in itself a mora/ condemnation. 
All the entrenchments thrown up by legal 
ingenuity^in order to protect the chief 
justice, were however stormed with re- 
sistless eloquence by Fox, who accused 
him of having committed a deliberate 
murder^, 'Ffie application to Nundco- 
mar's ease, of English acts of parliament, 
passed under Elizabeth, or early in 
George the Second's reign, long before 
we acquired any territorial possessions in 
India, Fox treated with mingled rtdieule 



and indignation. ** Would any man ex* 
eept Sir Elijah Impey," demanded he, 
** on the doubtful operation of such sta- 
tutes, have taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of putting an individual to 
death ? Must he not have said to him- 
self, before he passed sentence on the 
unhappy prisoner, *If I had been in Eng- 
land, I could not have perpetrated this 
act of blood. There, the king's pre- 
rogative of mercy would have been 
sacred ; but Acre, this wretch is in my 
power, and I will murder him.' " 

Pursuing Impey with the same force 
of severe reason. Fox endeavoured to 
render palpable his complicity with the 
governor-general, for the purpose of of- 
fering up Nundcomar. ** It is, to my 
conviction," observed Fox, «* absurd to 
maintain, that no malice existed in the 
chief justice's mind throughout the trial. 
His subservience to Mr. Hastings is to 
be presumed from all the circumstances 
of the case. Being so presumed, a cor- 
rupt motive forms a necessary inference ; 
for no two individuals wonid agree in so 
wicked an act as that of taking away a 
fellow-creature's life, without a corrupt 
motive of some kind." Fox's conclu- 
sion was most impressive. ** If," said 
ho, ** I was called on to pronounce as a 
man o( honour, I should declare that Sir 
Elijah Impey has been guilty of a delibe- 
rate murder. I would say the same, if 
I were to depose as a juryman^ on my 
oath* I lament that our powers, as a 
branch of the legislature, are contracted, 
that we can only vote him guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanor ; because, 
in my opinion, imprisonment for Hfe^ 
and half hisfortunsj. could form no ade- 
quate compensation for his gtdlt.^* He 
added, **It is well known that 1 am not 
a sanguinary man. But I should not 
regret if murder were, in the present in- 
stance, to incur the punishment deserved 
by murder." 

The chancellor of the exchequer did 
not rise till a late hour. On his line of 
conduct, Impey 's friends well knewv 
would probably turn the final event. 
Pitt spoke with force and decision ; de* 
daring his firm belief that «' in no view 
could any corrupt motive be brought 
home to Sir Elijah ; and that therefore he 
should give his vote in the negative to 
the questionr of impeachment; as-, unless 
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a corrupt motive eoald be proved^ no 
man ought to support Elliot's proposi- 
tion." The accusation of a conspiracy 
between Impey and Hastings, for the 
purpose of destroying Nundcomar, he 
treated as destitute of any shadow of 
solid proof. Reviewing in succession 
all the objections urged against the com- 
petency of the tribunal before which the 
rajah was arraigned ; the consequent il- 
legality of the proceedings, and the lefu-- 
sal of the chief justice to grant a respite ; 
Pitt endeavoured to demonstrate their 
futility. So indignant was Fox at finding 
the uHnister thus extend hisshteldA)ver Im- 
pey, thai he did not scruple to say in reply, 
** I consider the man who can bring him- 
self seriously to defend such a conduct, as 
an accomplice in the guilt of the mur- 
der,** But Pitt calmly answered, that 
** if the innocence of Nundcomar had 
ever been shown, he would then have 
admitted there existed some foundation 
for the declamatory invective ju4t pro- 
nounced." I have nevertheless always 
considered Pitt's speech on this occasion 
as having done more honour to his abili- 
ties, than to his principles. That the 
corrupt motive by which the chief jus- 
tice had been actuated, was not juridi^ 
callyprOved^ must indeed be conceded : 
but all the circumstances of the transact 
tion impress with a strong conviction of 
his guilt. Nor will impartial posterity 
probably- approve the conduct of adminis- 
ter who could join in the impeachment 
of Hastings for po/t/ica/ crimes, while he 
became the advocate and protector of a 
judge wlio, when sitting on a case of life 
and death, aeted like Impey. 

Two individuals distinguished them'* 
selves on that evening; one, by theelo*' 
quent but vehement nature of his speech ; 
the other by its Spartan force and brevity. 
The former. Colonel Fullarton, whom 1 
have already had occasion to mention, 
inveighed in animated terms against Im- 
pey, as a criminal of the most atrocl6us 
description ; whose ermine was steeped 
in human blood, who trampled on all 
. laws to gratify his insatiate love of mo- 
ney, who amassed an immense fortune* 
by bribes and contracts, and who had 
converted the court of judicature itself 
into an *' officina scelerum et malorum." 
Nor did he fail to verify many of these 
aliegationSf by more than declamation* 



Some of the facts which he enamerated, 
however irrelevant they might be to the 
immediate subject under discussion, yet 
deeply impressed his audience. On the 
cruelty and injustice of subjecting a Hin- 
doo to the operation of English laws, 
which never could be construed to ex- 
fend over that country, Fuilarton ob- 
served, ** If it were legal to hang Nund- 
comar on the statute passed in 1728 
against forgery ; it would be equally con- 
sonant to justice, to hang the Nabob of 
Bengal, or the Great Mogul, and all his 
court, on the statute of James the First 
against bigamy." Sir James Johnstone, 
who always brought Robert Brace be- 
fore nty eyes ; but who concealed under 
a rough form, and unpolished manners, 
great integrity, directed by strong sense ; 
exclaimed, after listening more than two 
hours to Fullarton's severe philippic, 
** Every argument confirms my opinion 
that the question ought to be supported 
We have beheaded a king:- we have 
hanged a peer : we have shot an admiral: 
we are" now trying a governor^general ; 
and I can see no reason why we should 
not put on his trial, a judge and a chief 
justice." 

Burke concluded this long and most 
interesting discussion. Having laboured, 
not without effect, to prove, from a 
variety of concurring testimonies, the 
confederacy that existed between Mr. 
Hkstings and Sir Elijah Impey, for 
Nundcomar's destruction ; »« Those per- 
sonsi" continued he, ** who sanction by 
their vote such an act of enormity, will 
practically say to future judges, ' Copy 
the condoct of the chief justice of Bengal. 
Desert your duty and your impartiality. 
Become political instruments in the hands 
of goverimient. Oppose power to right, 
and instead of protecting innocence, em- 
brace the cause of guilt !' " His ani- 
madversions on Pitt were most severe. 
'* It was asserted of old," said Burke, 
** that if the gods addressed themselves 
to men, they would use the language of 
the Greeks, With equal truth may I 
declare, that if despotism itself were to 
speakv it would use the language, and 
enforce' the arguments of the chancellor 
of the exchequer." After a debate of 
more than twelve hours, a division at 
length took place. I believe that the 
attendance never exceeded two hundred 
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members, at any period of the nighU 
Only one hundred and twentj-eigbt 
voted on the question, who did not con- 
stitute a fourth part of the aggregate 
numbers of the house of commons, as 
then formed. Fifty-five were for the im- 
peachment ; seventy-three negatived it : 
thus leaving a majority in favour of Sir 
Elijah, amounting to eighteen. It might 
be deemed an escape ; but it could not 
be denominated a triumph. Dundas did 
not vote on the question ; — a circum- 
stance which gave rise to much specula- 
tion, as he very rarely took a different 
line in parliament from the minister. 
That the real independent majority of 
the members present were of opinion to 
impeach Impey, no man can doubt, who 
eonsiders bow many individuals im- 
plicitly /o//o«?«rf Piti, I will estimate 
them at eleven, but I might take them at 
a higher number, and I shall enumerate 
them. 

The Hon. John Charles Villiers, 
whom he nnade chief justice in eyre 
north of Trent not more than a year and 
a half afterwards, may be placed at their 
head. This office, a sinecure, and for 
life, he owed entirely to the minister's 
friendship ; and he continues to hold it 
at the present hour. Lord Camelford 
(probably at Pitt's request) brought Mr. 
Villiers into parliament, for Old Sarum. 
Early in 1787 he had been made comp- 
troller of the king's household, by the 
same powerful influence. He possessed 
DO parliamentary ability ; but his figure 
was tall and elegant ; his features noble, 
and set off by a profusion of light hair. 
The ** RoUiad^' notices him as 

« Villieri, comely with the flaxen hair ;" 

wbjoining, •• The character of ViUiers 
Beems to be drawn after the Nireus of 
Homer; who, as the commentators re- 
mark, is celebrated in the catalogue of 
warriors, for the handsomest man in the 
Grecian army, and is never mentioned 
again through the whole twenty-four 
books of the Iliad:' Edward James 
Eliot, and his younger brother, John 
Eliot, now Earl of St. Germain's, who 
Aen jointly represented the Cornish bo- 
roDgh of Liskeard, might be regarded as 
almost inseparable from the chancellor of 
the exchequer. He had raised their fa- 



ther to the British peerage, immediately 
after his own accession to power, in Ja- 
ntiary, 1784 ; and the eldest of the two 
brothers stood in the closest ties of con- 
nexion with him by marriage. 

Mr. William Grenvrlle, from consan- 
guinity, as well as from principle, na- 
turally kept his eye fixed on Pitt. So 
did the Marquis of Graham, on whom 
he lavishly conferred offices and honours, 
down to the period of his own decease. 
Lord Hood and his brother Sir Alex- 
ander, I have already counted, not long 
since, among the devoted adherents of 
the minister. Rose and Steele, the two 
secretaries of the treasury, followed of 
course the head of the board No indi- 
vidual in the house was probably more 
strongly attached to Fitt than the Earl of 
Mornington, whom he had made a lord 
of the treasury in 1786. He represented 
Windsor at this time. Lastly, Addington, 
now Lord Sidmouth, owed his whole ad- 
vancement in life to the protection of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, who, not 
long afterwards, placed him in the 
Speaker's chair. I do not include in this 
list either Mr. Bankes or Lord Apsley, 
now Earl Bathurst, though both voted 
against Impey's impeachment; because 
the former, notwithstanding his friend- 
ship for Pitt, always displayed a most 
independent mind, neither to be warped 
by interest, ambition, or attachment. 
Lord Apsley, who^ was placed at the 
board of adtairalty by Pitt, in December, 
1783, of which he still remained a mem- 
ber, I might be fully justified in ranging 
among the ministerial followers. Har- 
dinge, who during the debates that pre^ 
ceded Hastings's prosecution, in April and 
May, 1786, exclaimed so vehemently 
against allowing the governor-generars 
services to form a set-off against his de- 
merits ; — Hardinge, who then displayed 
so tender a political conscience, yet voted 
for acquitting Impey. Kenyon likewise 
gave his vote to Sir Elijah ; but he did 
not speak on the question. It is evident 
that Impey owed his security to his pro- 
fession. If he had not been a lawyer, he 
would probably have been impeached. 
We must recollect that Pitt was bred to 
the bar : Fox felt no predilection for the 
long robe. 

Several of the minister's most intimate 
friends absented themselves neverthelese 
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on that night. Lord Bayham, now 
Marquis Camden, whoae father had been 
raised to the dignity of an earl,only two 
years earlier, by Pitt,— 'and who was 
himself a lord of the admiralty, — did not 
attend the debate. Another member of 
the same board, a nobleman with whom 
I have lived in some degree of intimacy ; 
a man most conscientious and correct in 
all the actions of his life; — I mean. 
Lord Arden ; — declined voting on the 
point. So did Lord M ulgrave, notwith- 
standing the lucrative office of which be 
was in possession, and the peerage to 
which he looked forward with anxious 
expectation. John James Hamilton, 
who so soon afterwards became by Pitt's 
special favour Marquis of Abercorn, 
strenuously as he supported the governor- 
general, yet did not form one of Impey's 
small majority. Even Mr. Robert 
Smith, on whom his friend the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer induced his majesty, 
nine years later, to confer a British 
peerage, absented himself on that even- 
ing. To the members who followed the 
head of the administration, we must add 
four who were devotedly attached to 
Hastings. Major Scott was his agent ; 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sullivan, his two 
sureties at the bar of the house of lords. 
Finally, Barwell, who, while a member 
of th e supreme council had invariably 
taken part with the governor-general in all 
his disputes with Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis. Barwell had besides, dur- 
ing his residence at Calcutta, formed an 
intimate connexion with Impey. A prose- 
cution having been instituted by the East 
India Company against the former for 
specific acts of peculation, which suit 
was tried before the latter, Barwell was 
cast in the action. Yet, while sitting on 
the bench, the chief justice, though en- 
gaged in the exercise of his solemn judi- 
cial functions, did not hesitate to declare 
that he had accepted the office of trus- 
tee for Mr. Barwell, and of guardian 
to his children. This fact, which Colonel 
Fttllarton asserted in the course of Iris 
speech, and which remained uncontra^ 
dieted, sufficiently accounted for the vote 
given by Barwell. If, after deducting 
the personal friends of Pitt and of Hast- 
ings, we calculate Impey*s majority, we 
shall find it reduced almost to a nullity. 
His person and ofrtune were, however, 



secured by it. His official character, in 
my opinion, su fie red shipwreck. 

12/A — 18^^ May. — Since the com- 
mencement of Hastings's impeachmentt 
no account had hitherto been delivered 
to parliament, specifying the mode in 
which the sums of money were expended 
which had been advanced by the exche- 
quer to the managers of the prosecution, 
although these issues already amounted 
to several thousand pounds. A motion 
being unexpectedly made from the mi- 
nisterial side of the house, demanding 
that ** the account should be laid on the 
table," Pitt expressed not only his as- 
sent to the proposition itself ; but added, 
that the lords of the treasury had ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the 
managers, making the necessary enqui- 
ries. '*As, however," continued he, ^* the 
answer received gives little hope of de. 
riving from them the information required, 
I am happy that means have been adopt- 
ed for compelling its production." Fox, 
with great temper, replied, that the 
managers were undoubtedly responsible 
to parliament for the propriety of the 
services ordered ; though not for the dis' 
bursement of the money, which lay with 
the solicitors employed on the prosecu- 
tion ; over whom it was the duty of the 
lords of the treasury to exercise due 
vigilance. But Burke, who, as chair- 
man, had written the answer alluded to 
by Pitt, after observing that he should 
make no objection to the motion^ sub- 
joined, that '* the suggestion made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, as applying 
to the letter which he had written by or- 
der of the committee of managers, was 
not true" Pitt, thus contradicted on a 
point of fact, rose a second time ; and 
after remarking the decency and pro- 
priety of Fox's reply, •* The other gen- 
tleman," said he, ** perhaps from being 
accustomed to use an extraordinary 
license of speech elsewhere^ forgets the 
place in which he now is, and seems 
desirous of introducing the practice 
within these walls. No impropriety 
committed by Atm, and which disgraces 
himself, shall however prevent me from 
doing my duty, as well as saying what* 
ever may be dictated by a sense of that 
duty." He then formally repeated his 
preceding assertion. Irritated by this 
reprimand, Burke inveighed witb mach 
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asperity against the minister. Finding 
nevertheless the sense of the house de- 
cidedly adverse to him, he on the same 
night presented the accounts. They 
contained no particulars of the expendi- 
ture ; briefly stating that a sum exceed- 
ing 8,000/. had been already issued by 
the treasury. About 3,800/. of it wa« 
laid out in erecting, or in furnishing, the 
court; while more than 4,000/. passed 
into the hands of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, retained for aiding the im- 
peachment. 

Another occurrence of a most interest- 
ing nature took place on the same even- 
ing. Wilberforce (a name which will 
always be pronounced with veneration) 
was at that time one of the representatives 
for the county of York. Impelled by 
the active benevolence of his character, 
he had, after mature reflection, digested 
a plan for the regulation, if not for the 
snppression, of the negro trade. As 
early asthe commencement of the session, 
he had even given notice of his intention 
lo bring the subject before the house ; 
which he would personally have carried 
into effect, if he had not been prevented 
by illness. Pitt, with whom he had 
contracted an early friendship, which 
years had cemented, undertook therefore 
to supply his place. Having briefly 
slated that the African trade had long en- 
paged the public attention, Pitt observed 
that two opinions respecting it seemed 
to divide the nation ; all agreeing in the 
necessity of taking some steps, but not 
coinciding as to their precise extent : 
the complete abolition being demanded 
by a vast majority, while others conceiv- 
ed that it might still be permitted to 
exist under certain limitations. But, on 
account of the advanced period of the 
session, he thought it judicious to defer 
all further proceedings till the ensuing 
year; when, if his friend should not be 
sofliciently recovered to undertake the 
task, he pledged himself to submit a pro- 
position for their consideration. He 
concluded by a motion to thai effect. 
Throughout his whole speech, Pitt took 
care, however, not even to glance at his 
own opinions upon the question, reserv- 
ing all explanation respecting it for future 
deliberations. 

Fox instantly stood np, and in language 
of force, yet not intemperate, declared 



his surprise, as well as his sorrow, at 
finding that it was intended to postpone 
to anothec session the consideration of so 
important a subject. Pitt nevertheless 
persisting to declare that he would make 
no disclosure of his individual intentions, 
until the whole matter should be agitated 
on a future day, Burke reiterated Fox*d 
arguments in more vehement terms. 
Martin, — who, like Aristides, never en- 
quired whether a measure was merely 
useful, but whether it was just and hu- 
mane, — briefly expressed his hopes 
that ** no political benefit, no commercial 
expediency or advantage, would ever be 
allowed to preponderate, in opposition to 
the eternal dictates of moral rectitude.*' 
Sir William Dolben, one of the represen- 
tatives for the University of Oxford, de- 
clared his instructions from that respecta<- 
ble body to be most adverse to a con- 
tinuation of the commerce in slaves. 
With much emotion, he pointed out the 
misery endured by the human victims 
crowded into vessels, on board which 
they were transported to the West India 
colonies, as calling loudly for immediate 
interposition. '* Between the present 
session," added he, " and the commence* 
ment of the next, ten thousand lives 
maybe sacrificed to our criminal delay.'* 
Mr. Pelham, then member for the coun« 
ty of Sussex, rising in his turn, avowed 
not only his detestation of the traffic in 
question, but his intention, if supported 
by the house, to bring forward, before 
the approaching prorogation, a measure 
for its general regulation. In answer 
to so many appeals, Pitt replied, that 
though he should most thankfully receive 
every species of information which might 
be oflered him, yet as he could not con- 
sider the question itself to be ripe for 
discussion, he should persist in his origi* 
nal motion. 

Two, and only two, individuals ven- 
tured to speak in extenuation, if not in 
justification, of the African trade. They 
jointly represented the town of Liver- 
pool, and loudly called for an immediate 
investigation, as the sole mode of ex« 
posing the calumnies circulated respect- 
ing the merchants, as well as the plan- 
ters, engaged in that unpopular branch 
of eommerce. The first, Lord Pen-^ 
rhyn, had been raised to the dignity of 
the Irish peerage by Fox, in the autumn 
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of the year 1783 ; when the king. | that in consequence of the motion made 
though he positively refused to aug- I for that purpose, Burke had laid on the 
ment the British house of lords, con- j table of the house, though not without 



aented to add eight or nine to the peers 
of the sister kingdom. 1 may here re- 1 
mark, that in thus acting, his majesty, | 
or his secret advisers, displayed much 
foresight ; for on the first division to 
which the memorable *' East India Bill*' 
gave rise in the upper house, shortly 
afterwards, the adjournment was carried 
against administration by a majority of 
only eight votes. If, therefore. Fox 
could have induced George the Third 
to give him a similar mark of royal fa- 
vour, or weakness, with the proof of 
both exhibited by Anne in 1711, — 
when on the Lord Treasurer Harley's 
suggestion, she created twelve peers at 
one time, — the coalition might have 
rendered ineffectual all his efforu at 
emancipation. Indeed, the king appears 
to have foreseen that his only chance of 
escape from bondage lay, not in the 
lower house, where Fox's presence, elo- 
quence, and influence overbore all oppo- 
sition, but among the peers. 

To return to Lord Penrhyn. He was 
a man of moderate talents, childless, but 
possessing very extensive patrimonial 
estates in North Wales, besides consi- 
derable property in the West Indies. 
His colleague, Bamber Gascoyne (son 
of the lord of the admiralty of the same 
name, whom I have had occasion to men- 
tion more than once, towards the close of 
Lord North's administration), treated 
the abolition of the slave-trade as a vi- 
sionary and impracticable project ; but 
admitted that some regulations might be 
beneficially adopted. Lord Penrhyn 
flatly contradicted Sir William Dolben's 
SMsertions respecting the severities in- 
flicted, and the mortality produced, 
among the Africans, on their passage 
across the Atlantic Ocean : observing, 
that ** the argument proved too much, as 
the whole profit made by the command- 
ers of the vessels employed in that 
branch of commerce arose from the num- 
ber of negroes whom they could bring 
to the market in good health." Pill's 
resolution^ for *' postponing the further 
consideration of the subject till the en- 
•aing session," was finally carried with- 
out any division. 
9(MA Jtfby. -^ I have already related. 



marks of indignant reluctance, a statement 
of the expenses already incurred by the 
prosecution of Hastings. But it was 
couched in terms so general and laconic, 
as to give no satisfactory information. 
A second motion therefore followed from 
the same quarter, for an account, '* spe- 
cifying to whom, and for what purpose, 
the respective sums had been issued." 
Sheridan, after observing that the obvious 
intention of the mover was to disgust 
the public with the trial, as a source of 
enormous expense, diverged, with his 
usual felicity, into the path of humour. 
** Unquestionably," continued he, •* the 
house may, if they think fit, resolve tha 
no counsel shall be henceforward allow 
ed the managers. In such a case, it will 
be necessary to move that the attorney 
and solicitor-general, with the master of 
the rolls, be added to our present com 
mittee. Or, the house may come to a 
resolution^ compelling the managers 
themselves to defray the expenses of 
counsel. Ifso, I hope they will have 
the goodness to join to the committee 
Sir Sampson Gideon, and some others of 
the wealthiest individuals composing this 
assembly." Sir Sampson, who then re- 
presented the city of Coventry, if he was 
one of the richest, was likewise one of 
the most benevolent men who has ap- 
peared in our time. His hand was 
never shut to distress, or closed against 
human sufferings. He might have fur- 
nished the prototype of Cumberland's 
••Jew." Pitt, not long afterwards, 
raised him to an Irish peerage. She- 
ridan concluded by expressing a hope, 
that when the accountshould be produced, 
the mover would follow up his pre- 
sent motion with another; recommending 
that ** the counsel employed should in 
future be better paid." The managers 
nevertheless being obliged to withdraw, 
previous to a division personally affect- 
ing themselves, the question was carried 
by sixty against nineteen votes. 

21st May, — Among the most mag* 
nificent public structures which have 
been raised under the reign of George 
the Third, in London or Westminster, 
may justly be reckoned Somerset House. 
I am, indeed, old enough perfectly to 
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lemember. thQ ancient palaoe of that 
name, constructed about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, by the impru- 
dent and unfortunate Lord Protector, 
uncle of Edward the Sixth. It was a 
beautiful and princely edifice, neither, 
strictly Gothic nor Grecian in its archi- 
tecture ; the successive residence of two 
queens dowager, during the period be- 
tween the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion; namely, Henrietta Maria of 
France, and Catherine of Portugal : 
lastly, the pretended scene of Sir £d- 
mondbury Godfrey's murder in 1678; 
one of the most obscure and problemati- 
cal events recorded in our history. Pas- 
sionately attached as I am to the monu- 
ments of departed times, I beheld its 
demolition, which took place about the 
year 1776, with sentiments of no ordi- 
nary regret. The construction of the 
new edifice was entrusted to Sir William 
Chambers ; an architect who, though he 
may not rival the fame of Inigo Jones, 
or of Sir Christopher Wren, yet would 
have passed down to posterity with 
distinction, if in an evil hour he had not 
published his ** Dissertation on Orien- 
tal Gardening.*' This performance ex- 
posed him not only to ridicule, but to 
podic ridicule, illuminated by genius, 
and pointed with inconceivable elegance 
of satire. I allude to ** The Heroic 
Epistle," which appeared about the 
spring of the year 1773. The author 
(universally considered to be Mason) 
thus apostrophizes Sir William, at the 
commencement of the poem : 

''Knigfat of the Polar Star ! by fortune plac*d, 
To shine the cynosure of British Uste ; 
Whose orb collects in one refulgent view, 
The scattered glories of Chinese virtu !" 

Chambers found, however, in the royal 
patronage, ample compensation for these 
••paper bullets of the brain." He was 
made surveyor-general to the board of 
works, as well as architect to the king ; 
some branches of whose education he 
had superintended under the reign of 
George the Second. He likewise de- 
rived no inconsiderable pecuniary ad- 
vantage from the per centage allowed 
him on the large sums expended in the 
erection of Somerset House. 

Eleven years had already elapsed 
since its commencement^ during which 
36 



time above three hundred thpusand 
pounds had been issued to him from the 
treasury. His own estimates originally 
fell very short of that sum, and yet it 
was calculated that one hundred thou- 
sand pounds more would still be wanted 
for its completion. So vast an expen- 
diture of the public money excited ani- 
madversion, and the subject was repeat- 
edly mentioned with much condemnation 
in the house of commons. I well re- 
collect, during the course of the session 
under our review, the loud complaints 
ma^e respecting it by Hussey, one of 
the representatives for the city of Salis- 
bury. He was a man of coarse, sim- 
ple, and homely manners, but of recog- 
nized integrity ; versed in arithmetical 
calculations, however deficient in classic 
attainments : never speaking except on 
pecuniary topics, and exceedingly tena- 
cious of the national purse. Somerset 
House, whenever mentioned, always ex-, 
cited his indignation ; and on one occa- 
sion he exclaimed, '' Would to heaven 
that building were burnt to the ground P* 
Observing Dundas opposite to him, seated 
on the treasury bench ; and who, as 
treasurer of the navy, was preparing to 
occupy the apartments officially assigned 
to him in the quadrangle ; Hussey added,, 
smiling, ** i do not, however, wish it at 
present, as the right honourable gentle- 
man would be enveloped in the confla- 
gration." The individual who at this 
lime brought the subject under parliamen- 
tary consideration wa.s Sir John Miller, 
an Irish baronet. His wife, who, in the 
early part of the present reign, published 
her *' Travels through Italy," attained 
after her return from the Continent a 
degree of celebrity, by establishing a sort 
of blue stocking society, or delta Crusca 
Acidemy. The scene lay at her seat of 
Bath Easton Villa^ near the city of 
Bath. Here she gave morning enter- 
tainments, to which the company of 
both sexes repaired for the purpose of 
depositing their poetical compositions 
within at urn, placed in the pleasure- 
grounds. The productions were after- 
wards read aloud, and honorary prizes 
adjudged or distributed by the lady of 
the mansion to the successful candidate. 
Sir John, after his wife's decease, 
brought himself into the house for a 
Cornish borought though bj no means . 
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endowed with parliamentary talents or 
eloquence. 

Having detailed all the leading facta of 
the case, and demonstrated the enormous 
profits which Sir William Chambers had 
already made, as well as those that must 
prospectively accrue from his architec- 
tural contracts, Miller moved for •* a 
committee of enquiry into the expen- 
diture of the sums voted for constructing 
Somerset House." The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Drake, who, jointly 
with his father, represented the borough 
of Agmondesham, in the county of 
Bucks ; which town and its inhabitants 
might be considered as a part of their 
large patrimonial estates. I believe Mr. 
Drake, sen., sat in eight or nine parlia- 
ments uninterruptedly, always for that 
place. His son manifested great eccen* 
tricity of character and deportment ; but 
his uprightness of intention, sustained by 
a very independent mind, qualified these 
singularities of manner. Pitt, who no 
doubt knew the royal wishes on the 
point, rising immediately, entered into a 
laboured defence of Chambers. He ad- 
mitted, indeed, that the account of the 
sums expended by the architect ought to 
be without delay submitted to parliament; 
leaving, nevertheless, the appointment of 
a committee of enquiry for ulterior con- 
sideration. Pulleney fearlessly expressed 
his astonishment and concern at the re- 
sistance to Miller's motion made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. Such was 
likewise apparently the sense of the 
house ; but the question not being con- 
nected with party, none of the opposition 
members attended in their places. Mil- 
ler had in fact addressed his discourse to 
empty benches. Pitt, though he pro- 
fessed the utmost deference to Puheney's 
opinion, yet adhered to his own deter- 
mination. Under these circumstances, 
the mover himself expressed his readiness 
to withdraw the motion: when Mr. 
Drake starting up, protected that he never 
would consent to such a proposition. ** I 
am,'* exclaimed he with much emotion. 
^''adamantine on the subject.'* A division 
therefore took place, when ministers 
were supported by seventy-six votes. 
Only twenty-one sustained Sir John Mil- 
ler. Tet the triumph of administration 
was merely a victory of numbers, and by 
no means a proof of o);)lnion. 



24ih May, -~ The session began now 
to draw towards its closer and a pro* 
rogation would probably have taken place 
before the middle of June, if Sir Williani 
Dolben, certain as he was of support 
from every side of the house, had not 
brought forward a measure for alleviating 
the condition and sufferings of the Afri- 
can slaves, while on their passage to 
the West India colonies. Sir Williani 
joined to the mildest manners a cultivated 
mind, and a most benevolent nature. 
The bill itself, intended solely for regU'^ 
lation, kept wholly clear of abolition* 
Pitt, while he reserved his opinion on 
the general question, yet admitted that« 
as during the intervening months between 
the present and the ensuing session, the 
hardships endured by the slaves during 
the voyage might be aggravated, a suffi- 
cient parliamentary ground had been 
stated for enacting a temporary law. 
On that principle only, which might be 
esteemed more a moral and humane im- 
pulse or conviction than the basis of a 
political measure, he said it should re- 
ceive his support. Scarcely any op- 
position was exhibited on the occasion ; 
but, a few days afterwards. Lord Pen- 
rhyn peremptorily denied the cruel prac- 
tices asserted to prevail on board the 
slave-ships ; all which stories he declared 
to be founded in calumny, ignorance, and 
defamation. 

28/ A May. — Impediments to the bill 
arose, however, from a variety of other 
quarters. Not only Liverpool hut Lon- 
don, petitioned to be heard against it by 
counsel. Sir William Dotben, in a man- 
ner equally temperate and convincing, 
stated its object; limited exclusively to 
ameliorating the treatment, and regulat- 
ing the number, of the unhappy captives, 
during their voyage across the Atlantic. 
The cruelties perpetrated, he offered to 
prove by witnesses without number, of 
every description. Lord Penrhyn, ne- 
vertheless, still denying all the facts ad- 
vanced ; appealing to the prudence and 
the policy of the house, against their 
compassion ; at the same time reclaiming 
loudly the faith of parliament pledged to 
his constituents, for carrying on the Afri- 
can trade; concluded by declaring that 
the merchants of Liverpool were deter- 
mined on contesting to the last its prin* 
ciple.' Pitt observed, that no map could 
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dispate the principle o( a bill inteaded 
solely to protect from injury and outrage 
nnfortanate individuals consigned to sla- 
very. 

Fox himself, while he endeavoured to 
defend Lord Penrhyn, did not sustain 
with less energy the proposed regula* 
tions ; his enlarged and generous mind 
sparning, when engaged in the cause of 
humanity, all the little feelings of party. 
" With regard to the principle of the 
preseut measure," observed he, *'I know 
loo well the texture of my noble friend's 
mental formation, not to be certain that 
he never intended to oppose its principle, 
in the accurate sense of that term. It is 
the truth of the facts alleged as the foun- 
dation of the billt that he means to con- 
test. But how can any candid mind de* 
nominate calumnies, facts which are 
stated by a member of this house, who 
expressly declares that he does not wish 
his assertions to be credited, unless they 
shall be confirmed in every particular by 
witnesses at your bar? I, for one, do 
assumethe facts. The 6i7/ now introduced 
may prove unfit to be adopted. Still it 
ought not to be postponed to another 
session ; and if upon examination it can 
be made applicable to its object, we are 
bound as men to adopt it." This pow- 
erful support from such a quarter provt^d 
at the moment irresistible. Lord Pen- 



ground of the cause . itself haviqg beep 
appealed to the privy council,^ before 
which tribunal it must speedily be tried 
and decided. This ingenious and timely 
legal devise, by which Sir Elijah wa^ 
again snatched from imminent danger of 
impeachment, excited Burke's utmost 
indignation. In language the most in- 
temperate, yet classic and elegant ; for 
even in rage he could call to his aid the 
writings of antiquity ; he accused the 
East India Company of gross collusion* 
fraud, and villany, in order to protect a 
man against whom they had originally 
appeared as prosecutors. Pitt supporting 
the attorney-general's argument, and 
making some severe personal reflections 
on the conduct of Burke towards Impey;. 
*^ I do not desire the right honourable 
gentleman," exclaimed he, ** to assume 
the office of being my historian. I have 
suffered many harsh observations from 
his predecessors on that bench. But I 
have sufifered more from his foul and of- 
fensive breath, than from the aspersions 
of every minister who has gone before 
him." The chancellor of the exchequer, 
though not usually forbearing, yet half 
apologized for any harsh or unguarded 
expression which might have escaped 
him during the warmth of debate; add- 
ing, ** I have not heard as many minis- 
ters as he has done; consequently I 



rhyn, though unconvinced, yet attempt- cannot remember the severe remarks 



ing no reply, scarcely any farther impe 
diment to the progress of the bill was 
experienced during the course of that 
evening. 

Impey, who had been rescued, rather 
than acquitted, on the charge relative to 
Nundcomar, yet had still to encounter 
five other accusations, including a variety 
of heinous crimes or offences, asserted 
to have been committed in his judicial 
capacity, during his residence in Bengal. 
The second of these charges, commonly 
denominated *' The Patna Cause," had 
excited the condemnation of parliament, 
when intelligence of it first reached Eng- 
land in the year 1779: An ad of the 
legislature had even been passed, for the 
indemnification of the unfoFtanate Indi- 
riduals who had sufifered under the sen- 
tence pronounced agains^t them by Impey. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot now moved to go into 
its consideration, but was stopped in 
Umine hf the aitocney-g;eneral, on the 



which they may have applied to him. 
He has, however, sufficiently demon- 
strated his own oblivion of the severe 
observations that he has applied to other 
ministers." The consideration of •* The 
Patna Cause," postponed for three 
months, was never again resumed. 

Ju7ie, — At tlve commencement of June, 
a great promotion took place in the 
higher departments of the law. Lord 
Mansfield, who had long stopped the 
way, drem off. After presiding more 
than thirty years in the court of the 
king's bench ; enfeebled by bodily in- 
firmities, though retaining all the vigour 
of his intellect ; he retired at length from 
public life. His retreat would have been 
sooner accomplished, if he could have 
secured the succession to his office for 

Buller, one of the judges in that court. 

But Pitt refused to hear of any conditions. 

The chancellor likewise adhered firmly 

to Kenyon» whose deep kaowledge of 
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the laws, sustained by integrity of cha< 
meter, well qualified him for sopplying 
the vacant eeat He was raised at the 
same time to the peei-age. Arden be- 
came master of the rolls. In his person 
was exemplified the power of ministerial 
friendship to supply every defect, and to 
conduct the object of its predilection to 
the greatest dignities, as well as honours 
and employments. The last act of Pitt's 
first administration, in ihe spring of 
1801, was to remove Arden from the 
rults, to the chief justiceship of the court 
of common pleas. Nor did his attach- 
ment stop there, Arden being immediately 
afterwards created Lord Alvanley. His 
good fortune in thus reaching the house 
of peers is the more remarkable, ns he 
died just before Pitt's second entrance on 
office in 1804. 

I have designated by the name of 
friendship the minister's regard for 
Arden, because though he was not en- 
dowed with those great legal abilities 
which usually conduct to the eminences 
of the law, yet he manifested no want of 
talent, at least in parliament. But to 
what cause except favouritism can we 
ascribe Pitt's predilection towards other 
individuals whom it might be invidious 
to name ; some of ^ hom he successively 
placed, first at the board of admiralty, 
and afterwards at that of the treasury ? 
It would be difficult for Pitt's warmest 
admirers to assign any public motive or 
foundation for these selections. When 
he made a country apothecary of Seven- 
oaks, in Kent, comptroller-general of the 
customs, the cause w*as obvious, if not 
venial. He had obtained the hand of the 
minister's niece in marriage. For the 
marquisate conferred on Lord Abercorn, 
and the rank of an earPs daughter given 
at that nobleman's request to Miss Cecil 
Hamilton ; as well as for Lord Carving- 
ton^s introduction into the British house 
of peers ; there may have been solid and 
weighty, though not apparent or ostensi- 
ble reasons. Nor do I mean to deny, 
that among the long list of individuals 
whom he raised and employed, between 
1784 and 1805, the far greater part were 
men of merit and capacity. But Pitt, dis- 
interested, elevated, and superior to injus- 
tice, as he proved himself in general, was 
not exempt in particular instances from 
gt'eat prejudice, and as great partiality. 



To return to the legal promotions at 
this period ; Macdonald succeeded to the 
vacant place of attorney-general. He 
has not, however, like Arden, ever en- 
tered the house of peers. After pre- 
siding nearly twenty years in the court 
of exchequer, as chief baron, Macdonald 
condescended in 1813 VP accept a ba- 
ronetage. By the transfer of Kenyon« 
Arden, and Macdonald, Scott became 
solicitor-general. Hii rise resulted from 
a combination of talent, labour, and cha- 
racter. Neither noble birth, nor favours, 
nor alliances, produced it. Pitt's friend- 
ship he indeed acquired and enjoyed, 
because he earned it by great exertion. 
Such were the qualities by which Lord 
Eldon finally attained the peerage, as 
well as the great seal ; and such are the 
qualifications by which, at this hour, 
in January, 1820, he holds his high 
employment. 

During the months of March, April, 
and May, Hastings's trial had advanced 
by slow gradations, impeded at every 
step by the examination of witnesses 
and recapitulation of evidence. But, to- 
wards the beginning of June, as the 
prorogation of parliament approached, 
Sheridan felt that the time was arrived 
for his entrance on the theatre of West- 
minster Hall, and he had already tho- 
roughly rehearsed his part. Never per- 
haps was public expectation raised so 
high as on his appearance ; and never, I 
believe, in the history of modern ages, 
was it so completely gratified ! On the 
3d, 5th, and 6th of June, — for on the 
4th, being the royal birth-day, the trial 
did not proceed, — he spoke during 
many successive hours. The audience 
comprised almost every individual illus- 
trious or respectable, which the capital 
could furnish, of both sexes ; forming a 
most august, imposing, and interesting 
spectacle. Probably, two-thirds of the 
English peers and peeresses, accom- 
panied by their daughters, were present 
on the occasion. Even the season of 
the year, when the hall of Rufus (across 
the gloom of which the eye could scarce- 
ly penetrate in winter) was illuminated 
by the beams of a vivid sun, augmented, 
while it displayed, the grandeur of the 
scene. Every part of that vast edifice 
was crowded to excess. 
Sheridan, accustomed to study thea- 
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trical effect at Drurj-laae, did not ne- 
glect to observe ita principles, or to prac- 
tise its rules, on this great national stage, 
sarvoonded by all the rank, beauty, and 
talent of ihe metropolis. In fact, the 
majesty of the tribunal was half swal- 
lowed up and forgotten in the contem- 
plation of the surrounding assemblage f 
among which/ema/£« formed, if not the 
largest, at least the most attractive por- 
tion. To them, indeed, the orator did 
not neglect indirectly to address much 
of his discourse : more fortuuaie in that 
point of view than the great orators of 
antiquity, whose audience was exclu- 
sively composed of men. He enjoyed 
likewise another advantage above the 
accusers of Strafford, Danby, and Ox- 
ford ; whose alleged crimes (domestic 
treason, or misdemeanors committed 
within the realm), limited the prosecutor 
to matters of fact, and admitted little 
scope for the imagination. But, in the 
present case, a wide field of description 
expanded itself along the banks of the 
Ganges and the Jumna ; while the sub- 
ject, which depictured the woes of Asia- 
tic princesses, was in itself well calcu- 
lated to make a deep imprecision on the 
other sex. Many of Sheridan's pictures 
were likewise so highly cohiured, and so 
magically wrought up as to produce an 
almost electric shock. Perhaps, a less 
diffuse oration, more subdued in tone, 
more compressed in its matter, might 
have far better answered the ends of jus- 
tice. But, who that knew Sheridan, 
his mode of life, his habits, his charac- 
ter, and even his manner of subsistence, 
could believe that he was solely impelled 
by the abstract love of justice.? He em- 
braced the occasion, as it allowed him to 
display his prodigious oratorical powers, 
while he sustained his party, and grati- 
fied his ardent love of fame. His suc- 
cess placed him on an eminence which 
no public man in either house of parlia- 
ment has attained in my time. The 
most ardent admirers of Burke, of Fox, 
and of Pitt, allowed that they had been 
outdone, as orators, by Shecidan» 

6lh June, — At the close oS the last 
of these three memorable days, when 
the house of comi»oiw met, subsequent 
to the adjournment of the peers from the 
trial ; Mr. Buges, who had moved for 
the account specifying the mode in 
26* 



which the public mon^y issued for 
Hastings's trial had been expended by 
the managers, rose a second time. He 
then briefly observed, that no vote or 
declaration of that assembly had ever 
authorized the managers of Mr. Hast- 
ings's prosecution to employ counsel. 
Having next expressed his disbelief that 
there existed any precedent for it in our 
parliamentary history during the progress 
of past impeachments ; he demanded 
whether peculiar circumstances of diffi* 
culty had arisen on the present oeeasiour 
that rendered necessary their employ- 
ment. Whatever legal doubts might oc- 
cur, he said, there were to be found 
among the managers themselves, indivi- 
duals learned in the law of England, 
competent to solve every question. In 
fact, three of them — namely, Adam, 
Anstruther, and Michael Angelo Taylor 
— had ail been bred and called to the 
bar. With respect to the expense of 
the trial, he remarked, that though it 
had been estimated only at about eight 
thousand pounds, it already amounted to 
fifteen thousand, and wottid exceed 
eighteen thousand before the end oi l»hs' 
session. Burges concluded by moving^ 
that '*■ the solicitors for the prosecution 
do present from time to time an account 
of the expenses incurred, at the bar of 
the house*" 

Some moments having elapsed wiih« 
out any individual rising to second Bnt^ 
ges's nootion, Burke presented himself 
to the Speaker's eye, under great and 
visible agitation. *' I do not mean," 
said he, '* either to second, or to resist, 
the present proposition f but simply to 
congratulate the mover on his having 
selected this glorious day, after the 
splendid exhibilioa which we have re- 
cently wit*nessed, when thousands hung 
wkh rapture on my honourable friend's 
aecents, ibr examining the items c^f a 
solicitor's bilJ»" Then divesging to the 
oration j.usi pronotmeed in Westmiostsc 
Hall, he lavished on it thu highest enco- 
miums : encomiums unquestionably well 
deserved. Yet when Burks^ after enu-. 
merating ** the variety of iB£brmation« 
the beauty of diction, the iioiee of egc- 
pression, the astonishing diversity oC 
composition, and the num-bedsss graees 
which met in Sheridan's speech;^— 
when he added, ** the pure sentiments o£ 
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morality with which it abounded/* many 
persons found it difficult to resist think- 
ing of Joseph Surface^ in his own 
•• School for Scandal." Certainly, the 
life and practice of the orator himself did 
nSt furnish the best commentary on that 
text. " Instead of resolving ourselves," 
continued Burke, "into a committee of 
ini:j>erable accounts, let us, like the Ro- 
man's after Scipio's victories, go and 
thank the gods for this day's triumph in 
"Westminster Hall ! As to myself, I 
have been too highly strained, and my 
mind is not sufficiently relaxed, after the 
sublime repast of which I have just par- 
taken, to sink my thoughts to the level 
of such an enquiry." This beautiful 
description of his feelings recalls the at- 
tempt of our first father to portray his 
overwhelming emotions, when Milton 
makes him say, 

" My earthly by hi» hcav'niy overpower'd. 
Which it had long stood under ; strain'd to 

the height 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
As with an object that excels the sense, 
Dazzled and spent, sunk down." 



Burke, nevertheless, quickly resuming 
his ordinary mode of expressing him- 
»elf when irritated, added, ** I disdain to 
notice the present subject. Call the so- 
licitors to the bar, and examine them. 
Meanwhile I shall order such services as 
I think proper, till the house may com- 
mand me to desist." 

Fox, with much more command of 
temper, admitted that the employment 
of counsel on such a prosecution was, 
he believed, new ; but subjoined his 
opinion, that their assistance was indis- 
pensably necessary to its success. The 
chanrellor of the exchequer, conscious 
how delicate was his position — between 
the rare of the public purse, over which 
it was his official doty to watch, and 
the danger of exposing himself to the ac- 
cusation of impeding the trial, — steered 
a middle course. " With respect to the 
number of counsel employed," observed 
Pitt, *• I have doubted whether two civi- 
lians are wanted. Nevertheless, if the 
managers declare them to be requisite, I 
think they should be retained. Respect- 
ing the general expense attending the 
impeachment; that point, seriout as it 



is, most be governed by due attention to 
the nature of the case." Barges's motion 
still remained without any person to 
second it; till at length Mr. Drake, 
whom I have so lately mentioned, — and 
who, when impelled by his feelings, or by 
his principles, set at defiance all personal 
considerations, — after concurring fully 
in the eulogiums bestowed on Sheridan's 
eloquence, yet ventured to add, that he 
must stand up the friend of economy. 
Sir William Dolben, having first depre- 
cated Burke's resentment, proceeded a 
step further, and seconded the motion. 
A division most therefore have inevitably 
ensued, if Dundas had not prevented it 
by a manoBUvre. In order to extricate 
the minister his friend from a situation of 
some embarrassment, he moved the next 
order of the day; which being ac- 
quiesced in by all sides, an adjournment 
immediately took place. The managers 
consequently remained without pecuni- 
ary control of any kind. 

One of the most splendid instances of 
parliamentary, or, more properly to 
speak, of national sympathy and muni- 
ficence, to be found in the history of 
mankind, was exhibited at this time in 
the house of commons. That numerous 
body of men known by the denomination 
of ** loyalists," who in consequence of 
the American war had not only been 
driven from their paternal seats, but had 
beheld their whole property confiscated, 
necessarily looked to Great Britain for 
some remuneration. Though Sir George 
Rodney's victory over De Grasse, in 
April, 1782, had restored our naval su- 
premacy in the West Indies, yet the cir- 
cumstances of depression under which 
Lord Shelburne signed the general peace 
with France and America, about nine 
months afterwards, incapacitated him 
from exacting any conditions in favour of 
these expatriated individual. Neither 
magnanimity, nor pity, nor generosity, 
could operate on the minds of their 
Transatlantic countrymen ; accessible 
only to considerations of the most in- 
terested or vindictive description, it is 
not on the banks of the Delaware, or of 
the Hudson, that even in the nineteenth 
century we can hitherto look for many 
of the virtues that elevate and adorn our 
nature. The arts of gnin, and the science 
of naval warfare^ combined with a grasp- 
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ing policy ; — such seem to be, down to 
the present time, the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Washington cabinet. We 
may hope, and even safely assame, that 
the moral current will run purer as it 
flows on ; but not till another race of 
statesmen have succeeded to the Jefier- 
sons, the Madisons, and the Munros, — 
the servile instrumenu of Bonaparte's 
vengeance, or of their enmity to England. 
— To return to the " loyalists," techni- 
cally so termed ; parliament having re- 
ferred their claims to commissioners for 
examination, Pitt now proposed a plan 
for compensating the sufferers. The 
aggregate amount of their losses con- 
siderably exceeded two millions sterling, 
exclusive of nearly five hundred thousand 
pounds already issued for their temporary 
relief. His intention, he said, was to 
liquidate from the public purse above 
twelve hundred thousand pounds of this 
demand ; the claimants being divided into 
classes, and receiving either the whole, 
or a proportion of their claim, according 
to its magnitude. Principles of the 
most liberal, well-matured, and enlight- 
ened equity, regulated the sums re- 
spectively distributed to the diflfereat 
individuals. 

The conduct observed upon this oc- 
casion by the chiefs of opposition, re- 
flected on them the highest honour; 
especially if we recollect the acrimonious 
terms in which they were accustomed, 
during the course of the American war, 
to inveigh against the loyalists. Burke 
rising early in the debate, declared that 
he never had given a vote with more sa- 
tisfaction. •* For, though the objects of 
the present national bounty,'* added he, 
*' have not acLiim on us founded ii^abso- 
lute right, yet we are bound in equity 
and justice to consider their demands. It 
will form a new and a noble instance of 
public generosity. In vain woul4 we 
seek for a parallel in our own history, 
after the restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond, when only the insignificant sum of 
eighty thousand pounds was voted by 
this hou.«e for distribution among the 
suflering royalists." — "I rejoice that 
America has not enjoyed the distinction 
which must have resulted to her, as a 
people, and as a government, from com- 
pensating the unhappy loyalists. It 
would nevertheless have been a wise 



manner of setting up for themselves in 
the world." Fox even exceeded Burke 
in his testimonies of approbation to the 
measure. Throughout the whole dis- 
cussion, no difierence of sentiment 
occurred between the opposite sides 
of the house, except a generous emu- 
lation to outdo each other in extending 
relief. 

Fox's expostulations and suggestions 
even induced Pitt to yield on more than 
one point, and to augment the sum pro- 
posed to be given by parliament. At the 
head of the list stood Mr. Harford, na- 
tural son of Lord Baltimore ; an eccentric 
nobleman well known in the beginning 
of the present reign, by the criminal pro- 
secution which Miss Woodcock carried 
on against him. Mr. Harford had lost 
a princely fortune, or rather revenue, be- 
queathed to him by his father, situate in 
the province of Maryland. The minister, 
convinced by Fox's reasons and calcula- 
tions, which other members sustained, 
finally consented to add twenty thousand 
pounds to the seventy thousand originally 
destined for Mr. Harford. I do not re^* 
collect any dissentient voice, except one, 
namely, Hussey ; a man most conscien- 
tious, and most frugal of the public re- 
sources. Even ht only expressed a 
doubt whether the claim of the 'loya- 
lists" was founded in right, or was mat- 
ter of mere grace and favour ; for which 
hesitation Burke did not scruple to cen^ 
sure him. Such a donative, so conferred, 
by a nation which had scarcely recovered 
the loss of her colonies, forms a glorious 
monument in the British annals, and 
stands alone in the records of modem 
times. 

10/A— 17/A/wwc. — With the com- 
pensation voted to the ** loyalists" might 
be said to terminate the public business 
of the session. Nor would the proroga- 
tion of parliament have been delayed, if 
the unexpected introduction of Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben's hill for regulating the 
African trade had not protracted its de- 
liberations. Regardless of all considera- 
tions drawn from policy or from narrow 
views of commercial profit ; unmoved 
even by the remonstrances and opposition 
of some among his own colleagues in the 
cabinet ; Pitt steadily extended his sup- 
port to that humane and beneficent mea- 
sore. To so elevated a line of ministerial 
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spoke and voted against the clause. Even 
Lord Hawkesbury declared it most un- 
just, to subject any ship to a legal penalty, 
before the existence of the law which 
enacted the penalty. Against so nume- 
rous and able a phalanx, the Duke of 
Richmond was left to contend almost 
alone. The remaining members of ad- 
ministration stood aloof. Lord Howe, 
who soon afterwards quitted the ad- 
miralty, took no part. The Marquis of 
Carmarthen observed a total silence ; 
and Lord Camden, I believe, never once 
attended in his place. Such was the 
state and aspect of the house of peers, 
when the bill made its appearance among 
them. It required all the noble per- 
tinacity of Pitt's character, supported by 
motives drawn from some of the highest 
and purest sources of human action, to 
withstand, and finally to surmount, so 
great a combination of talents and of in- 
fluence. 

The Duke of Richmond, to whom 
Pitt committed the task of defending the 
measure ; and who performed it with 
zeal, if not with ability ; admitted that if 
its retrospective operation was permitted 
to remain, it would become indispensable 
to insert a clause indemnifying the per- 
sons concerned in the trade for any losses 
they might sustain in consequence. On a 
subsequent day he tendered a clause to 
that effect. But Lord Bathurst (who, 
though sinking under age and bodily in- 
firmities, yet, as having formerly held the 
great seal during more than seven years, 
inspired respect when a legal question 
was agitated), maintained that no com- 
pensation which the legislature could 
propose or adopt would meet the case. 
Two members of tha upper house, who 
had been elevated to the peerage by their 
illustrious actions, and the former of 
whom had witnessed the actual treatment 
of the Africans throughout the West In- 
dies ; — I mean. Lord Rodney, and Lord 
Heathfield; — denied the facts, on the 
assumption of which as certain the bill 
principally rested. Among its most stre- 
nuous, ihougi) not disinterested opposers, 
might be reckoned the Duke of Chandos. 
In right of his duchess, whose first hus^ 
band, Mr. EUetson, had been governor 
of Jamaica, he possessed a very con- 
siderable properly in that island. Lord 
Hawkesbury moved, that instead of a 



retroapectire operation, the bill should 
only begin to take effect from the 10th 
of June in the ensuing year, 1789. 
Throughout a speech which displayed 
much embarrassment. Lord Sydney en- 
deavoured to reconcile his deference for 
Pitt with his opposition to the measure. 
While in language of admiration and re- 
spect for the motives by whicli the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was actuated, be 
did justice to that minister*s elevation of 
mind, as well as purity of intention, he 
lamented that a subject of such deep 
importance should have been brought 
forward at so advanced ja. period of the 
session. Yet, he added, however much 
he might regret the circumstance, and 
peculiarly its retrospective effect, never- 
theless, as the bill had been brought to, 
it should receive from him no further 
opposition. 

But all these measures of delicacy 
were spurned by Thurlow. Notwith- 
standing Pitt's personal appearance on 
the steps of the throne, the chancellor, 
quilting the woolsack several times in 
the course of the debate, neither spared 
his invectives, nor abstained from the 
most contemptuous expressions. The 
bill^ he said, as it was drawn up* could 
only be denominated nonsense ; and the 
amendments proposed, inserted, would 
render it more incapable of being carried 
into execution. With gloomy indigna- 
tion, he levelled the severest sarcasms 
against the spirit of morbid or injudicious 
humanity which had originated such a 
measure at such a time. ^* I do not he- 
sitate,*' continued he, ** to declare, that 
if the Jive days* fit of philanthropy 
which has just awoke, after sleeping 
for more than twenty years, had re- 
mained in repose during another sum- 
mer, it would, in my opinion, have 
displayed niiore wisdomi than thus to 
take up a business piece-meal, after pub- 
licly proclaiming that it should not be 
agitated at all till the ensuing session of 
parliament." Nor did he fail to allude 
in language of strong condemnation to 
the circular letter sent by order of the 
treasury to the merchants engaged in 
the African trade. Vainly the Duke of 
Richmond replied, that the letter in ques- 
tion referred solely to the abolition^ not 
to the regulation^ of the commerce ; and 
therefore lliat no infraction of ministerial 
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faith had been, or would be committed. 
** The noble duke,** answered Lord 
Thurlow, ** or any other individual, may 
put whatever construction they think, 
proper on the letter : / am content to 
understand it according to the acceptation 
in which the persons take it to whom it 
was addressed.** We most admit that 
throughout the whole proceeding Tliur- 
low argued as a statesman ; Pitt acted as 
a moralist. Policy alone guided the 
chancellor; principle and humanity im- 
pelled the ministef. Posterity will judge 
between them. My admiration now fol- 
lows Pitt ; but I will candidly own that 
at the time when the events happened 
which are here related, I strongly in- 
clined to embrace an opposite opinion. 

30/A June. — New alterations took 
place down to the end of June; when 
the Duke of Richmond brought forward 
the clause by which all persons who in 
consequence of the operation of the bill 
might sustain pecuniary loss were en- 
titled to claim compensation. Commis- 
sioners, named under the great seal, 
were appointed to take cognizance and 
to decide finally on the justice of the de- 
mands made by the claimants. But here 
ai^aiii the chancellor interposed with nu- 
merous objections. A jury^ not com- 
missioners, he maintained, ought to 
disci's the quota of compensation to be 
allowed the merchants. This opinion 
he supported with strong reasons, and no 
member of the cabinet, except the Duke 
of Richmond, took any part in the debate. 
After demonstrating how inadequate, ar- 
bitrary, and liable to error or deception, 
were the provisions of the proponed 
clause of indemnification, Thurlow add- 
ed, ** The warmest friend of the present 
measure cannot feel more anxiety than I 
do, that it may not disgrace this house in 
the opinion of the country." Lord Ba- 
thurst concurred in all the chancellor's 
positions. 

A division at length took place, when 
Pitt triumphed by a majority of only two 
votes ; twelve peers concurring with Lord 
Thurlow, while fourteen divided against 
him. So violent a contest on public 
grounds, between two members of the 
same administration, in one of the houses 
of parliament, yet not followed by the 
reaignatioQ of either, might be considered 
a sort of political paradol. I believe it 



has no parallel since the accession of the 
bouse of Hanover. Its singularity is 
augmented when we reflect that one of 
the ministers who held in his hand thegreat 
seal, was by his office the constitutional 
keeper of the king's conscience; while 
the other presided both at the treasury 
and at the exchequer. Their difference of 
opinion produced however no ostensible 
breach, though neither of them was dis* 
tinguished by placability of disposition. 
Mutual convenience smothered their ani- 
mosity, without extinguishing the recol- 
lection : but time matured these princi* 
pies of disunion into a flame, which 
finally drove the chancellor out of the 
cabinet. 

4/A July. — The '' Slave Regulation 
Qill" was destined to undergo A-esh at- 
tacks on its return to the house of com- 
mons ; the amendments which had been 
made by the peers compelling Dolben to 
bring in a new bill. As the very advanced 
season of the year rendered it almost im- 
possible to procure attendance for the 
discussion of a measure which, whatever 
altercation it might have produced be- 
tween Lord Thurlow and Pitt, was not 
a party question, the enemies of the 
whole transaction renewed their efforts 
to overturn it. They were joined by a 
new auxiliary in the person of Gamon, 
member for Winchester, whom the Duke 
of Chandos brought into parliament; the 
duchess being his sister. Delay, in- 
dependent either of argument or of elo- 
quence, it was obvious, would of itself 
frustrate all the minister's plans. He re- 
mained nevertheless firm, determined as 
he was to surmount by perseverance 
every attempt of its opponents. No line 
of conduct less decided would have proved 
eflfectuai. Havjng demonstrated that 
the amendments and alterations intro- 
duced by the peers were obviously fa- 
vourable to the petitioners against the 
bill, Pitt induced the lower house to re* 
fuse hearing counsel. He concluded by 
moving to give bounties calculated for 
preserving the lives of the slaves during 
the voyage from the coast of Africa to the 
West Indies. All these suggestions 
meeting with nearly unanimous consent, 
the billvrM a second time sent up to the 
lords, where it experienced no further 
impediment on the part of the chanoellor. 
The prorogation of parliament, which 
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had been so long delayed, wbuld there- 
fore have taken place immediately, if it 
had not been discovered that an infor* 
mality in framing the bill produced the 
necessity of renewing it a third time. 

8^A— 1 1/A July,— Bui Pitt was not to 
be driven from his purpose by any ob- 
stacles. The greatest difficulty consist- 
ed in procuring the number of members 
requisite for placing and keeping the 
Speaker in the chair, at a time when the 
session might be regarded as virtually 
at an end many individuals who com- 
monly supported administration were al- 
together inimical to the measure ; and the 
lord chancellor had, even on the treasury 
bench, more than one adherent. The 
enemies of Dolben*s proposition might 
easily frustrate its success, by merely 
counting the house; an immediate ad- 
journment being indispensable if there 
were not forty members present, as soon 
as the circumstances became the subject 
of a motion. Even treasury letters 
could not enforce attendance. Lord 
North, under similar embarrassments, 
would unquestionably have suspended 
the business till the following session. 
Not so Pitt. Sir William Dolben having 
moved to read his bill a second time, 
new petitions from Liverpool, of the 
same tenor with those antecedently pre- 
sented, were brought up; while Mr. 
Gamon moved to postpone the second 
reading for three months. On a division, 
thirty-five members supported the mi- 
nister, one of whom was Sheridan. Only 
two votes was found to oppose the mea- 
sure. The /bt/r tellers completed the 
number to yor/y-on/5,* being one more 
than was absolutely necessary to legalize 
the proceeding. 

Before the house adjourned, the bill 
went through the committee, was report- 
ed, engrossed, read a third time, passed, 
and finally carried up by Dolben in per- 
son to the bar of the peers. Lord Thur- 
low received it with indignant silence. 
AH thei«e steps took place on the 8th of 
July. No debate or conversation what- 
ever arose respecting it in the house of 
lords. On the morning of the 11th, the 
bill' was returned to the commons, and 
instantly sent back, in order that it might 
receive the royal assent, which was given 
to it a few hours afterwards. Then, and 
not till then, Pitt allowed the king to 



prorogue the parliament I hsTe de- 
scended to these minute details, because 
no feature of Pitt's political life places in 
a more conspicuous point of view the 
force of his moral principles of action, 
and his inflexible determination to pur- 
sue the path which they dictated to him. 
The Slave Regulation Act, which was 
ultimately carried by thirty-five YOles in 
a sort of rump parliament^ laid the 
foundation of the Slave Molition Act, ia 
the course of the following year. 

July. — The court of peers which sate 
in Westminster Hall on the trial of Hast- 
ings did not wait for the prorogation ia 
order to suspend their proceedings. As 
early as the middle of June, they ad- 
journed to the ensuing session, after hav- 
ing been assembled in their judicial ca- 
pacity only thirty-five times during a 
space of more than four months. Burke, 
Fox, and Sheridan, furnished the princi- 
pal aliment of the prosecution. The last- 
named individual, more master of him- 
self than Burke, never borne away or 
convulsed by passion ; an actor, even 
when he seemed to be most deeply agi- 
tated ; — Sheridan, while he shunned 
these extremes, aH carefully avoided the 
repetitions in which Fox frequently in- 
dulged. The long intervals which elapsed 
between the grand exhibitions of oratory 
were filled up by the inferior managers ; 
at whose head, facile princepa^ must be 
placed Grey. 

If the month of June had exhibited 
important changes in the higher offices 
of the law, July witnessed a similar al- 
teration at the admiralty. The divisions 
of the 18th and 29th of April, in the 
house of commons, eventually produced 
Lord Howe's resignation ; and Pitt, avail- 
ing himself of his complete ascendancy 
at St. James's, instantly substituted his 
brother, Lord Chatham, in the vacant 
office. He was then about thirty-two 
years of age. In that high, efficient, and 
arduous employment, notwithstanding his 
recognized inaptitude for executing its 
duties, the same paramount ministerial 
influence retained him considerably more 
than six years. It is true that during the 
far greater part of the period, the nation 
continued to enjoy peace. But, towards 
the conclusion of 1794, the augmenting 
calamities of a foreign wsr, which de* 
manded corresponding energies in every 
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department at home, rendered it neces- 
sary to supply Lord Chatham's place 
with a person of greater application, if 
not superior talent. 

After the termination of the second un- 
fortunate campaign in the Low Countries, 
where the Duke of York commanded the 
British forces, his total want of military 
skill had excited such universal clamour, 
that Pitt, however reluctant, at length 
determined to lay the matter before the 
king. He did so ; and suggested, as the 
onlj means of allaying the national dis- 
content, to entrust with the supreme 
command a general of more experience, 
as well as more responsible, than a se- 
cond son of the crown. But his majesty 
replied, ** Mr. Pitt, you mistake the 
matter. It is not my son, but your bro- 
ther, who has produced the clamour of 
which you complain. Ii is the delay, 
mismanagement, and want of all energy 
or exertion at the admiralty, much more 
than the errors or misfortunes of our 
arms on the continent, which have in- 
volved my councils in disgrace.** Shortly 
after this conversation, which was long 
and full of asperity. Lord Spencer re- 
placed the Earl of Chatham as first lord 
of the admiralty. Pitt took care how- 
ever to provide for his brother's comfort 
as well as to retain his vote in the ca- 
binet, by conferring on him the dignified 
sinecure of lord privy seal. 

If ever any individual drew a prize in 
the great lottery of human life, that man 
was the present Earl of Chatham. Hav- 
ing been brought up to the military pro- 
fession, he went out to America previous 
to the commencement of our contest with 
the colonies ; but was recalled to this 
country by his father who disapproved 
the war carried on for their subjugation. 
In 1779 he commanded the grenadier 
company in the newly-raised Rutland 
regiment, crossed the Atlantic a second 
time, passed some months at St. Lucie 
and Barbadoes, and relumed to Europe 
by Gibralur. He told me that he rode 
post the whole way from thence to Ma- 
drid, on his road to England. At scarcely 
three-and-twenty, he had succeeded to an 
earldom, to a pension of four thousand 
pounds a year settled on the title, and to 
the estate of Burton Pynsent. Lord 
Chatham inherited likewise his illustrious 
father's form and figure; but not hisj 
27 



mind. That present of nature fell to the 
second son. There was a third, named 
James, whom I never personally knew ; 
and who died at the age of nineteen, in 
the West indies, a lieutenant in the navy. 
The present earl so strongly resembles 
his father in face and person, that if he 
were to enter the house of peers, dressed 
after the mode of George the Second's 
reign, and his head enveloped in a full- 
bottomed tie wig (as we see Mr. Pitt 
designated in his portraits), the spec- 
tators might fancy that the great states- 
man was returned once more upon earth. 
Rising above the ordinary height, thin, 
and elegant in his formation. Lord Chat- 
ham's air and address announce a person 
of rank ; but his manners seem to pro- 
hibit all familiarity, and almost io forbid 
approach. Yet, in private society, when 
I have happened to be seated next him 
at table, he unbent, and became pleasing, 
as well as communicative in conversation. 
Constitutionally and habitually taciturn, 
cold, reserved, lofty, repulsive, his silence 
served as a mantle to protect him from 
close inspection. It did more; for it 
inspired respect, as though it concealed 
great talents under that veil. Many per- 
sons, indeed, have given him credit for 
judgment and capacity; but his whole 
life proves the contrary. Two vices or 
defects, each of which might render in- 
efficient the brightest intellectual endow- 
ments, even if they existed, have ac- 
companied him from youth to age. I 
mean, insuperable indolence, and total 
want of economy. 

However incredible, it is nevertheless 
true, that while presiding at the admiralty 
board, even in time of war, he seldom 
was visible till noon. I might indeed 
say, that he rarely rose from his bed 
much before that hour. Naval officers 
consequently found it difficult, or im 
possible to obtain an audience. After he 
quitted his employment, it became com- 
mon to call him in derision, the late fir£>t 
lord of the admiralty. Even when com- 
manding the British army before Flnsh- 
ing in 1809, his tent could not be entered 
nor was the general to be seen before a 
late hour. Of the talents attributed to 
him by flattery, he has exhibited no 
proof. I believe, he never opened his 
lips in the house of peers, since he first 
took his seat in that assembly ; bat be 
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tween 1784 and 1788, when his brother 
fiad him in training for high employment, 
be used most assiduously to attend the 
debates in the house of commons ; plac- 
ing himself always in the members gal- 
lery, over the treasury bench. It would 
have been fortunate for himself, as well 
■s for his country, if he had never been 
employed in a military command. He 
possessed, indeed, neither activity, ex- 
perience, ardour, nor any of the qualities 
that usually produce success. It is 
difficult to conceive upon what rational 
principle his majesty selected him to 
command the expedition against Wai- 
dieren in 1809 ; — for he unquestionably 
owed the appointment solely to the king, 
though the subservient cabinet of that 
<ay improperly acquiesced in the choice. 
I saw him embark at Ramsgate, for 
Flanders, with the Earl of Rosslyn, and 
the Marquis of Huntley. All men of 
reflection anticipated the result of an 
enterprise conducted by such a leader. 
Eernadotte, who now sits on the throne 
of Gustavus Adolphus, of Christina, and 
of Charles the Twelfth, was enabled, by 
the delays and indecision of the English 
commander, to render Bonaparte an in- 
calculable service, in saving Antwerp. 
A general of rapid and decisive move- 
ments would have dashed up the Schelde, 
before the enemy could be prepared to 
receive or to oppose him. Lord Chat- 
ham's trophies were limited to the cap- 
ture of Flushing. If, however, he ga- 
thered no laurels there, I have been as- 
sured that he made a considerable sum 
of prize-money at Middelburg. Dairy m- 
ple's convention of Cintra, signed in the 
preceding year, had covered him, per- 
haps unjustly, with obloquy. Similar 
was the efiect of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion on the Earl of Chatham. He will 
no more indeed be employed again in 
the field, than would Sir George Pre- 
vost, if he were alive. 

Lord Chatham's incapacity of restrain- 
ing his expenses within any moderate 
limits, tended, even more than his want 
of energy or activity, to bring him down 
from the eminence on which birth and 
fortune placed him. 

I2th July, — No individual about the 
court, or in either house of parliament, 
felt probably more delight at his eman- 
cipation from the metropolis, and from 



public business, than the king. He had 
long anticipated, not without some im- 
patience, the prorogation $ which, con- 
trary to general usage, in consequence 
of the delay occasioned by the " Slave 
Regulation Bill,*' took place on a Friday. 
A principle of humanity in the present 
instance prolonged the session. It was 
a different motive to which Pnlteney, 



Earl of Bath, attributed the meeting of 
parliament on a Friday, when he com- 
posed his elegant and classic impromptu 
on George the Second and the Countess 
of Yarmouth. During the spring of the 
year, 1788, his majesty, who had near- 
ly attained the age of fifty, found him- 
self attacked by symptoms of indisposi- 
tion, which his physicians pronounced 
to be gouty. Probably, the humour 
might have exhausted its force in the 
extremities, in the shape of gout, if his 
majesty had eat and drunk like almost 
any other private gentleman. But his 
natural disposition to temperance, in- 
creased by a dread of becoming corpu- 
lent, and perhaps other apprehensions, 
impelled him to adopt the habits of an 
ascetic. The most simple food, taken 
in very moderate quantity, constituted 
his repasts. Yet his German origin 
showed itself in his predilections : — for 
sour crout was one of his favourite 
dishes ; as Handers or Mozart's music 
charmed him more than that of Pergo- 
lesi, or of Paesiello. His ordinary be- 
verage at table was only composed of a 
sort of lemonade, which he dignified 
with the name of ct/;?; though a monk 
of La Trappe might have drunk it with- 
out any infraction of his monastic vow. 
The king usually eat so little, and so 
rapidly, that those persnns who dined 
with him could not satisfy their appetite, 
unless by continuing their meal afier tlie 
sovereign had finished, which was con- 
trary to the old etiquette. He was so 
sensible of this fact, and so considerate, 
that when he dined at Kew, without the 
queen, and only attended by two equer- 
ries, he always said, »* Don't regard roe : 
take your own time." One of them, 
an intimate friend of mine, relatinir to 
me the particulars of these repasts, which 
were very comfortless, observed, *' We 
know so well how soon the king has 
finished, that after we sit down at table 
not a word is ottered. All our attention 
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is devoted to expedition. Tet, with the 
best diligence we can exert, before we 
have half dined, his majesty has already 
thrown himself back in his chair, and 
called for his eupj with which he con- 
cludes his meal.*' Napoleon's dinners 
were, if possible, even- less convivial, 
and equally brief. He, whose hours 
decided the fate of nations, dedicated 
little time to the gratifications of the 
table. The late Marquis Cholmondeley, 
who had dined with him at the ** grand 
couverr in the Tuileries, in 1802, has 
frequently assured me, that from the 
moment they sat down, till the coffee 
was served, not more than forty-three or 
four minutes elapsed. They were then 
bowed out. 

The late Earl Harcourt, who became 
master of the horse to Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg, was a nobleman of high breed- 
ing, well informed, and of a most correct 
deportment, though of manners some- 
what constrained and formal. When 
he had the honor to receive and to en- 
tertain their majesties at Nuneham, on 
their road to visit Oxford, his countess, 
who was one of the ladies of the queen's 
bedchamber, said to him, *' My lord, re- 
collect that as soon as the king lays 
down his knife and fork, you must do 
the same. You cannot continue to eat 
after he has ceased." Finding never- 
theless that Lord Harcourt either did not, 
or would not attend to her injunction, 
she was obliged to tread on his foot, in 
order to accelerate his movements. The 
queen by no means resembled her royal 
consort in this respect. No woman in 
the kingdom enjoyed herself more at 
table, or manifested a nicer taste in the 
article of wine. In consequence of his 
majesty's rarely drinking even a single 
glass, and of his welUknownindifference 
about iu flavour or quality, he seldom 
had any good wine, though he paid for 
it the best price. During several years, 
the wines served at the equerries' table 
were very indiflerent. As they did not, 
however, think proper to make any 
complaint on the subject, it might so 
have continued without redress, if, by 
accident, the Prince of Wales, while on 
a visit at Windsor, had not chanced to 
dine with them. The instant that his 
xoyal highness tasted the claret, he pro- 
noaaced sentence upon it. He did more : 



for he informed hie father of the mannet 
in which his wine-merchant treated him. 
The abuse was immediately corrected. 

Two other motives, besides the ap- 
prehension of corpulency, impelled hie 
majesty to practice unremitting absti- 
nence. The first was a secret conscious- 
ness (which, however, he as carefully 
concealed, as his grandmother. Queen 
Caroline, did her tendency to an inter- 
nal rupture), that the disease which 
menaced him could only be repressed by 
severe renunciations, and that it menaced 
his headm Why else did he inflict on 
himself, before he attained his thirtieth 
year, the loss of his hair? We know 
that shaving the head is one of the ear- 
liest and most indispensable operations 
performed on persons attacked with pri- 
vation of intellect. He did not, we may 
safely assume, submit to it without strong 
reasons. It is with probability conjeo 
tured, that the disorder which seized him 
in the autumn of 1765, the nature of 
which was mysteriously withheld from 
the public, aflected the brain. In order 
to subdue that tendency, he thought no 
prescription so eflfectual as spare and 
simple diet. *' Junius" says, in a Dot6 
annexed to his letter dated ** 3d of April, 
1770," that the king was so agitated, in 
consequence of the remonstrance present 
ed to him by the city of London, in the 
month of March of the same year ; and 
so irritated at his inability to punish th« 
lord mayor and sheriflfs for their pre- 
sumption in approaching him with such 
a paper, as to have *' been obliged to live 
upon potatoes for three weeks, to keep 
off a malignant fever." 

The second reason for denying himself 
any gratifications of appetite, was his 
great aversion to confinement. The king 
was not a studious man. He neither 
liked books, nor sedentary occupations, 
nor convivial society, nor places of public 
diversion, if we except the theatre; nor 
cards, till his augmenting defect of sight 
compelled him sometimes to have r^ 
course to the last-mentioned amusement. 
George the Third never enjoyed hia 
existence so much as when in the open 
air ; at times on foot ; but generally on 
horseback ; either following the hounda, 
which he did with great ardour ; or at a 
review, where he was always animated ; 
or inspecting his farms, or visiting hia 
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Tsrious improvemenUi and embellish- 
ments roand Windsor. It was his de- 
light to mount his horse before the 
equerry in waiting could possibly be 
aware of it ; often in severe or unpleasant 
weather, which rarely deterred him ; al- 
ways at an early hour. One of his equer- 
ries has assured me, that when thus sur- 
prised, he has been compelled to follow 
the kin|^ down Windsor Hill with 
scarcely time to pull up his stockings 
under his boots. No place about his 
majesty's court or person, so long as he 
retained his intellect, could indeed be 
less of a sinecure than the office of an 
equerry. The appointments were very 
inadequate to the fatigue and exertions 
of the post : a fact of which the king 
himself was so well aware, that he used 
to say he had fewer applications for the 
employment of equerry than for any other 
in his donation. Returning late from his 
excursion on horseback, after a very 
short time passed in the occupation of 
dress, he sate down, surrounded by his 
family, at table. All indulgence he de- 
precated and avoided, as conducting to 
certain indisposition. 

Among the noble individuals who 
formed the establishment of the king's 
bedchamber in 1788, was the Earl of 
Fauconberg ; sprung from an ancient and 
loyal family, though an ancestor of his 
had married one of Oliver's daughters. 
Being constitutionally subject to a violent 
scorbutic humour in his face, he fre- 
quently had recourse to the mineral wa- 
ters of Cheltenham, then a small, obscure 
provincial town of the county of Glo- 
cestcr. Its spring, though unquestiona- 
bly endowed with powerful and salubrious 
qualities, yet during many years had fal- 
len into neglect. Lord Fauconberg find- 
ing or conceiving that he derived great 
benefit from the water, purchased some 
land in its vicinity, where he constructed 
a house of moderate dimensions^ which 
he named Bays Hill Lodge, situate on a 
gentle eminence, about three hundred 
paces from the spring. The king who 
usually entered into much familiar con- 
versation with the lord of the bedchamber 
in waiting, before he came out to begin 
his levees, often made enquiries of Lord 
Fauconberg respecting Cheltenham. His 
warm encomiums on the virtues of the 
mineral water, m well as on the beauty 



of the surrcfunding country, inspired bis 
majesty with a wish to visit the place. 
Its privacy and simplicity formed addi- 
tional recommendations. Lord Faucon- 
berg ofiered Bays Hill Lodge for his re- 
ception, which, though not very capa- 
cious, might nevertheless contain the part 
of the royal family destined to participate 
in the excursion. The physicians who 
were consulted expressing no disappro- 
bation, the plan was finally settled to 
take place as soon as the public business 
would permit of its execution. Unfortu- 
nately, parliament remained sitting, as 
we have seen, till the 11th day of July. 
But such was the king's impatience to 
begin his journey, that after proroguing 
the two houses in person, and pronounc- 
ing a speech from the throne at three oq 
Friday afternoon, he returned to St. 
James's and drove down to Windsor. On 
the ensuing morning, before seven, their 
majesties, accompanied by the three 
eldest princesses, had already quitted the 
castle on their way to Cheltenham. They 
only stopped to take breakfast at Lord 
Harcouri'sseatof Nuneham, and reached 
Bay's Hill Lodge on the same afternoon 
at an early hour. 

I2th — 315/ July, — Here his majesty 
found himself, for the first time since his 
grandfather's decease, transformed in 
some degree from a sovereign into a 
country gentleman. No minister or se- 
cretary of state attended him. During 
near eight-and-twenty years of a stormy 
and calamitous reign, marked with the 
greatest national disasters, though set off 
by some days of glory, he had scarcely 
seen any part of his dominions. The Nore, 
Coxe lieath, Portsmouth, and Oxford, 
formed almost the extent of his travels. 
At Cheltenham, he had left a hundred 
miles behind him the 

« Famuin et opes, stropitumque Rome." 

His mode of living might be deemed pa- 
triarchal; more suited to the first ages of 
the world, than to the dissipated state 
of society towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. He visited the spring 
at so early an hour, that few of his Buh- 
jects were found there to meet him. 
Constantly on horseback, when the 
weather permitted, from eleven till three, 
he sat down at fonr to dinner ; strolled 
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cot, like a citizen, with his wife and 
danghteis, on the public walk soon after 
eeven; and by eleven at night, every 
thing was as completely hushed at Bays 
Hilt Lodge as in a farm-house. 

The king was not even accompanied 
on this excursion by any of his usual at* 
tendants ; neither by a lord of |the bed- 
chamber, nor by an equerry. The Earl 
of Courtown, an Irish nobleman, who 
lield the office of treasurer of the house- 
hold ; himself a man of moderate facul- 
ties, but of polite and pleasing manners ; 
followed his majesty to Chehenhdra, by 
special invitation. So did the Honoura- 
ble Stephen Digby, vice-chamberlain to 
the queen. They usually were his com- 
panions when he rode ; but he delighted 
to emancipate himself from all restraint, 
to walk out alone in the fields, and to 
enter into conversation with the persons 
who accidentally fell in his way. He 
made likewise some excursions of plea- 
sure and curiosity ; particularly to Gloces- 
ter, where, when visiting the cathedral, 
he appeared to contemplate with much 
interest the tomb of one of his unfortunate 
predecessors, on which is extended his 
recumbent figure. I mean, Edward the 
Second ; who, after his inhuman murder 
at Berkeley Castle, was conveyed for in- 
terment to Glocester. The king, queen, 
and princesses drove over likewise, on a 
morning visit, to the classic seat of Lord 
Balhurst, the friend of Pope, at Oakley 
Grove. But on that occasion, as on 
every other, the king invariably declined 
all dinners or entertainments. Lord 
Fauconberg himself could not have paid 
more assiduous attention to the Chelten- 
ham spring than did George the Third. 
He drank of it indeed so profusely, and 
its effects on him were so violent, that 
many persons, not without apparently 
good cause, attributed his subsequent 
temporary loss of reason to the irritation 
produced by the waters on his nervous 
system. 

The two representatives for the town 
of Windsor in 1788 were the Earl of 
Mornington, and Mr. Powney. Royal 
and ministerial influence combined had 
recently brought in the former, on the 
decease of Lord Montagu, son of Earl 
Beaulieu ; but Powney had not so easily 
obuined his seat. He successfully un- 
dertook at a period when the king, in 
27* 



conseqnence of the American war, wae 
very unpopular, to turn out Admiral 
Keppel, who sat in the honse of coo^ 
mons for Windsor. Scarcely any indi- 
vidual could be more obnoxious to the 
king than was that naval officer at the 
time when the general election took 
place, in September, 1780 ; though with^ 
in little more than eighteen months after- 
wards, he found himself compelled to 
create Keppel a viscount, and to place 
him at the head of the admiralty. It is 
well known, that previous to the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament in question, George 
the Third indirectly canvassed many of 
the tradesmen at Windsor, in favour ot 
Powney; and his influence must neces- 
sarily have been great in a town whelms 
he so much resided. After a sharp coifr* 
test, Powney only carried the election 
by sixteen votes, though the freeholders 
amounted to nearly three hundred. So 
efficient a proof of loyalty, exhibited at 
such a juncture, could not fail to make a 
favourable impression ; especially as 
Powney was again returned for the same 
borough, at the ensuing dissolution in 
1784. The king, on all occasions, trea^ 
ed him with marks of familiarity and 
regard. His landed property, which lay 
in the immediate vicinity of Windsor, 
and was considerable, rendered him like- 
wise an object of royal attention. Nei- 
ther nature nor education had set their 
stamp upon him, as a fit companion for 
princes. His person, short and thick, 
was ignoble ; his manners, unrefined and 
rustic ; his countenance, destitute of elew 
lion or expression ; and his mind by no 
means highly cultivated. The distinc- 
tion shown him by his sovereign pro- 
cured him nevertheless a place in the 
•* Rolliad," as the esquire of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir George Howard. 

" Erect in person, see yon knight advance, 
With trusty squire, who bears his shield and 

lance : 
The Quixote Howard! royal Windsor's fyride. 
And Sancho Pan^a Powney by his side.*' 

Since the decease of the Earl of Pom- 
fret in 1785, who was ranger of Windsor 
Little Park, the king had not filled up 
that office ; and it was thought that he 
intended to confer it on one of the prin* 
cesses, his daughters* Bui in the la#l 
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days of July, Powney was appointed 
ranger, wUh a salary of five hundred 
pounds per annum. His majesty un- 
doubtedly designed it as a mark of his 
predilection, and as some remuneration 
for Powney^s expeu3es incurred by 
bringing himself into parliament. The 
king did not however mean that Powney 
should consider the post as efiicient, or 
that he should exercise any control over 
the park ; having previously taken it into 
his own hands as a farm, for the purpose 
of agricultural experiments and occupa- 
tion. Some time subsequent to the ap- 
pointment, his majesty, accompanied by 
Colonel Manners, his equerry, on horse- 
back, returning to Windsor, met Pow- 
ney, whom he accosted, and they rode 
together till they arrived at the entrance 
into the Little Park. Manners holding 
open the gate, the king entered first; 
and Powney was abont to follow, when 
the colonel let the gale fall, by which un- 
expected circumstance, the ranger found 
himself excluded from the very park 
placed under his supervision. The king 
and his equerry passing on, he remained 
for a minute in silent mortification. Then 
turning his horse's head, he retraced his 
steps homeward. Meeting Lord Sand- 
wich, who was master of the buck 
hounds, Powney communicated the case 
to him ; intimating at the same time, 
that he should probably ask some ex- 
planation from Colonel Manners, for thus 
shutting the gate in his face. ** Pow- 
ney,'' replied the earl, ** I would advise 
you to desist from any such intention ; 
first, because Manners, who has killed 
one or two highwaymen that attempted 
to rob him, is not a man likely to give 
you any satisfactory explanation of the 
matter; but still more, because he pro- 
bably either had the king's private direc- 
tions for his conduct, or guessed his 
pleasure. Let the affair rest." The 
ranger followed Lord Sandwich's advice, 
who himself related to me the story. 

August. -^The political power pos- 
sessed and exercised by Pitt at this time, 
placed him in a far higher point of se- 
curity than any minister of the crown 
had enjoyed, not only since the accession 
of the Brunswic line, but since the re- 
volution. In fact, if we except the 
chancellor in the cabinet, and Dandas, 
out of the cabinet, Pitt composed himself 



the administration* His application to 
business, his renunciation of pleasure, 
together with his facility, rapidity, and 
activity in the conduct of affairs, enabled 
him to superintend every department. 
The formation of a sinking fund in 1786, 
followed in 1787 by the emancipation of 
Holland from the French influence, ren- 
dered him not merely popular, — he was 
idolized by the nation. At St. James's 
he could dictate even when he did not 
persuade or convince. The king feared 
and respected him. George the Second 
entertained similar sentiments towards 
his father. George the Third lamented 
and disapproved the impeachment of 
Hastings, to which Pitt had mainly con- 
tributed. Even on the recent measure 
of the '* Slave Regulation Bill," his ma- 
jesty would probably have taken part 
with his chancellor against the first lord 
of the treasury, if he could have followed 
the impulse of his own inclination or 
judgment. But, on the other hand, 
the king justly appreciated Pitt's tran- 
scendent parliamentary abilities, as well 
as services during the long and doubtful 
struggle with *^ the coalition." Con- 
scious that whoever presided in the 
councils of the crown, he must yield to 
his minister upon many points ; so long 
as Pitt did not interfere with matters of 
conscience, George the Third felt the 
warmest disposition to give htm un- 
equivocal support. 

In the cabinet he exercised almost on- 
controlled authority. Bastard, by his 
repeated attacks on Lord Howe in the 
house of commons, which ultimately 
produced that nobleman's resignation, 
had in fact played into Pitt's hands, who 
filled up the vacant office by placing in it 
his own brother. Already the minister 
meditated to change in like manner the 
two secretaries of state, and to substitute 
in their places his most devoted personal 
adherents* We must indeed candidly 
admit, that though in December, 1783, 
when the country was in a state of con- 
vulsion, two individuals more proper for 
those high employments could not pro- 
bably have been found on the moment, 
than the Marquis of Carmarthen and 
Lord Sydney ; yet in August, 1788, 
functionaries much more capable might 
replace them. In the upper bouse they 
were almost nulL Lord Sydney had 
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«?eii Tentnred to speak* thoagh not to 
▼ote» in opposition to the '' Slave Re- 
gulation Bill." The marquis, his col- 
league, who presided over the foreign 
department, rather belonged to the Shel- 
bume school, than to that of FiiL He 
was besides, though not a roan of su- 
perior talents, yet endowed with a very 
independent mind : more so than a minis- 
ter of Pitt's character might like for one 
of his associates in power. Il was, how- 
ever, necessary to wait for favourable oc- 
casions of displacing the two secretaries. 
Within ten months from the time of 
which I speak. Lord Sydney was pushed 
out of the cabinet ; not, indeed, as the 
Archbishop of Grenada had dismissed 
Gil Bias, by the shoulders ; but gently ; 
— - a bed of repose being previously pre- 
pared for him by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. I mean the chief justiceship 
in eyre, south of Trent. Mr. William 
Grenville was immediately made se- 
cretary for the home department. Lord 
Carmarthen survived his colleague nearly 
two years. In June, 1791 (beJore which 
period he had become Duke of Leeds), 
he formed the instrument of impelling 
the court of Berlin to adopt hostile de- 
monstrations against Catherine the Se- 
cond, during the negociations relative to 
Ockzakow. But when it was found ne- 
cessary to abandon this line of foreign 
policy, rather than submit to the humilia- 
tion, he threw up his employment, Pitt 
instantly transferred Lord Grenville (who 
had intermediately been created a peer) 
lo the foreign office ; while Dundas suc- 
ceeded to the vacant secretaryship of 
state. 

Among all the members of adminis- 
tration, the Duke of Hichmond mani- 
fested the most implicit deference to 
Pitt's wishes on every point, and seem- 
ed to be united with him by the strong- 
est ties. Throughout the whole pro- 
gress of Sir William Dolben's bill in 
the house of peers, the duke, like M- 
dielj *' faithful only he," while his col- 
leagues either stood aloof or opposed 
the measure, defended it with his best 
exertions. The minister had indeed 
paid dearly for his grace's friendship, by 
adopting his plans of fortification : plans 
not only very expensive, but adverse to 
the genius of the nation, if not contrary 
to the spirit of the British constitution. 



Like " the Westminster scrutiny," and 
*' the Irish propositions," the attempt 
had ouly produced defeat, accompanied 
with some portion of condemnation. 
Lord Camden, whom Pill had created 
an earl, and made president of llie coun- 
cil, was, it is true, sincerely attached to 
tbe chancellor of the exchequer. But 
that great lawyer had already passed the 
ordinary limits assigned to human life; 
and if the brightness of his faculties had 
suffered no diminution, yet his energies, 
intellectual as well as corporeal, began 
to feel the pressure of time. The Mar- 
quis of Slaflbrd, who held the privy 
seal, might be considered as the least 
efficient of the cabinet ministers; and 
he had been throughout a considerable 
part of his life closely united with Lord 
Thurlow by habits of convivial and so- 
cial intimacy. 

The chancellor remained, during the 
recess that followed the prorogation, in a 
state of sullen alienation. Pepper Ar- 
den's recent appointment to the place of 
master of the rolls, an employment so 
closely and personally connected with 
the court of chancery, furnished fresh 
aliment to his irritated mind. He held 
Arden in personal aversion, without re- 
specting his legal talents or acquire- 
ments. Mor did he fail to oppose every 
official impediment and delay that ani- 
mosity could suggest, to prevent its ac- 
complishment. But, after a long and 
ineflfectual struggle, Pitt's pertinacity 
prevailed. Thurlow could not however 
be removed from the councils of the 
sovereign, like the two secretaries of 
state. His talents and eloquence were 
indispensable in the upper house, where 
he formed the only adequate opponent 
to Lord Loughborough. TTuii necessity, 
and that alone, prolonged his tenure of 
the great seal for nearly four years 
longer ; till, in June 1702, Pitt, wearied 
out with incessant and acrimonious al- 
tercations which took place between 
them, having sent Lord Grenville to 
fight the ministerial battles in that as- 
sembly, and having got complete pos* 
session of the cabinet, ventured to dis- 
miss Lord Thurlow* The great seal 
was then put into commission for a few 
months, till Wedderburu could be pre- 
vailed on to accept it. 

The state of depression into whick 
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the opposition was fallen as a parly, in 
the summer of 1788, formed a striking 
contrast with the apparent stability of 
Pittas ministerial power. Yet the lapse 
of a few weeks demonstrated how slip- 
pery are the foundations of ambition, and 
had nearly precipitated the minister from 
his elevation, Burke, at this period, 
occupied as he was with the prosecu- 
tion of Hastings, embarrassed in his pri- 
vate circumstances, sinking in years, 
Old almost hopeless of any amelioration 
of affairs, had become acrimonious in 
his temper, and irritable in his manners. 
Sheridan, on the contrary, accustomed 
from early youth to subsist by ingenuity, 
placed at the head of one of the theatres, 
fertile in plans for procuring money, and 
not fastidious in the means that he em- 
ployed to raise it; convivial in bis dis- 
position, universally sought after for the 
charms of his society, and always ex- 
tinguishing his cares in tvine; seemed, 
like Teucer, to exclaim, when looking 
round on his companions in political 
misfortune, 

" O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum sspe viri, nunc vino pellite curat I" 

His father, Thomas Sheridan, a man of 
eminent talents, but whose whole life 
had been a struggle for bread, finished 
his protracted career just at this time. 
Immersed as he was in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, he must yet have derived no or- 
dinary pride and gratification at having 
given birth to a son whose resplendent 
talents, collectively considered, almost 
threw into the shade those of every other 
competitor for fame. 

Fox, after contending through five 
floccessive sessions against an individual 
whom his own imprudence had raised to 
power, and whom every revolving year 
confirmed in authority; resolved to quit 
for a time the scene of his own defeat, 
ttnd of his rival's triumph. Ke hod only 
taken a hasty view of Italy, when young; 
s country to which all his recollections, 
all his partialities, all his studies, conti- 
naally re*conducted him. He determined 
to visit once more the soil which had 
produced a Dante, an Ariosto, a Guic- 
ciardini, and so many illustrious histo- 
rians, philosophers, or poets. Already, 
aecompanied by Mrs. Armstead» whom 



he married aboat five years afterwards, 
he prepared to set out on his journey ; 
projecting, as he did, to pass the ensu- 
ing winter south of the Apennines. His 
health likewise, which was much bro- 
ken, prompted him to try the air of a 
softer climate. Before he left London, 
he had the gratification of witnessing no 
ordinary victory over administration, in 
the return to parliament of his intimate 
friend, Lord John Townsend, as mem- 
ber for Westminster. Pitt, when he 
gave his brother a Mentor in the person 
of Lord Hood, no doubt had anticipated 
the re-election of that gallant veteran. 
But he found himself greatly deceived in 
his expectations. After a violent con- 
test. Lord John obtained his seat. The 
success was celebrated by every proof 
of party exultation, and the metropolis 
again exhibited scenes of riot nearly 
similar to those that disgraced Westmin- 
ster in 1784. Unfortunately, too, the 
majority exceeding eight hundred, left 
no rational hope of restoring Lord Hood 
by a scrutiny. The very name had in- 
deed left behind it recollections which 
could not be pleasing to the minister. — 
Under these circumstances, it became 
necessary to wait for the dissolution of 
parliament before any new attempt 
should be made to replace Lord Hood 
in the house of commons, as representa- 
tive for the city of Westminster. 

His majesty, after passing above a 
month at Cheltenham, during which 
time he indulged in a more copious use 
of the mineral waters than prudence 
would have dictated, returned with the 
royal family to Windsor. Previous to 
his departure, he had visited Glocester 
in July, so he made an excursion, in 
August, to Worcester. Besides the 
natural desire to see a place which might 
rank among the greatest and most opu- 
lent cities of his dominions, he was de- 
sirous of testifying his regard for the 
venerable prelate who then occupied the 
episcopal see : — a prelate whom he 
would willingly have raised, some years 
earlier, to the metropolitan dignity of 
Canterbury. The king, with the qneen 
and princesses, passed a night at the 
bishop's palace. On the following day 
he held a sort of levee there ; previous 
to which ceremony, at an early hoar, the 
weather being very fine, he went on foo|i 
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alone, to the bridge which extends across 
the Severn. The mayor, corporation, 
with many of the nobility and gentry of 
the surrounding country, afterwards ac- 
companied him to the Guildhall. It is 
unquestionable that he displayed on the 
occasion an extraordinary elevation of 
spirits, attended with some striking pe- 
culiarities of deportment. Wine being 
brought, he drank one or two glasses be- 
fore dinner, and appeared deeply sen- 
sible to the testimonies exhibited of loyal 
affection. As he became totally alien- 
ated in mind within twelve weeks after- 
wards, there were not wanting persons 
who imagined that the first symptoms of 
effervescence produced by the Chelten- 
ham waters on his nervous system might 
be traced at Worcester. Soon after his 
return to Windsor, the king celebrated 
with great splendour the Prince of 
Wales's birthday. Among the sons and 
daughters of the crown who assisted at 
that ceremony, was Prince William 
Henry, third in order of birth. Having 
been destined by his father for the naval 
service, he had proceeded, when very 
young, to America and the West Indies, 
as a midshipman, under the superintend- 
ence of Admiral Digby. There he soon 
gave proof, not only of personal courage, 
but of ardour and capacity. No prince 
of England since James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James the Second), had been 
brought up to sea. 

Having completed about this time his 
twenty-third year, he expressed much 
impatience to be created a peer, as his 
elder brother, Frederic, had been on at- 
taining to the age of majority. Inde- 
pendent however of the Duke of York's 
greater proximity to the throne, his 
majesty always felt a degree of predilec- 
tion for his second son. He likewise 
knew or believed that the Prince of 
Wales possessed and exercised a great 
ascendant over the mind of William 
Henry. These motives, together with a 
reluctance to augment the pecuniary 
pressure of the royal family on the na- 
tion, induced the king to reject the im- 
portunate solicitations made to him on 
the subject. Mortified at the denial, and 
naturally anxious to perform some public 
part upon the great political theatre of 
the world, the prince determined, if he 
could not take his seat among the peers, 



at least to reach the lower house. With 
that view, in the anticipation of an ap- 
proaching dissolution of parliament, he 
took measures fur procuring his return, 
as one of the members for Totness, in the 
county of Devon. Probably, such an 
election, if it ever had taken place, 
wduld have been pronounced invalid and 
null by the house of commons. But the 
experiment was not made. About nine 
months after the time of which I speak, 
in May, 1789, George the Third created 
him Duke of Clarence ; observing, as I 
have been arssnred, at the moment when 
he signed the patent, ^' I well know that 
it is another vote added to Opposition." 
1 may here remark that though the title 
of Fork has, ever since tlie accession of 
the house of Tudor, been uniformly con- 
ferred on the second son of the sovereign, 
yet it was otherwise under the Planta- 
genets. Edward the Third made his 
second son, Lionel, Duke of Clarence f 
while h\s fourth son, Edmund, received 
the dukedom of York, — not, indeed, 
from the king, his father, but from Richard 
the Second. Henry the Fourth gave in 
like manner, to Thomas, his second sotit 
the dukedom of Clarence, Since the 
weak, imprudent, unfortunate George, 
Duke of Clarence, next brother to Ed- 
wanl the Fourth, whom we assume to 
have been drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine, in 1478, no prince of the blood 
had been invested with the title. Charles 
tfie First, who had three sons, created 
the third, Henry, Duke of Glocesler, not 
of Clarence. A circumstance still more 
singular is, that no such place or 
county as Clarence exists within the 
realm of England. I believe, antiquaries 
agree in asserting that it is from the 
town of Clare in Suffolk, or from the 
territory adjoining, the dukedom derives 
its origin. 

Septefnber. — I sot out for Paris early 
in September, and did not return to Eng- 
land before the ensuing month. Pre- 
vious to my leaving London, died the 
Duke of Manchester, after n short but 
severe indisposition. The Opposition 
lost in him a steady adherent. His per- 
son and manTiers were most dignified; 
but neither his abilities nor his fortune 
corresponded with his figure. On the 
first day of Hastings's trial, which took 
place, as we have seen, towards the mid- 
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die of Febniariry the Dake attended in 
We9tminster Hall. Before he quitted 
that edifice, he experienced a sensation 
of a paralytic nature in one of his arms, 
which he attributed, probably with rea- 
son, to the damp, noxious vapour that 
pervaded the whole building. Having 
in the course of the summer visited 
Brighthelmstone for the benefit of his 
health, he committed the imprudence of 
seating himself on the turf, the weather 
being fine, in order to enjoy the specta- 
cle of a cricket-match, played on the 
Steyne. A violent fever which ensued, 
carried him off within two or three days. 

The short administration of the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, from whose supposed 
talents great expectations were originally 
entertained, but who only aggravated the 
national calamities, was aheady termi- 
nated before I reached the French capital, 
and Necker had resumed his place in the 
councils of the crown. The efferves- 
cence which pervaded the public mind, 
the deficiency in the revenue, and the 
contending parties in the cabinet, — all 
portended some impending convulsion. 
A free constitution was demanded from 
every quarter of France. So universal 
snd so violent was this reclamation, that 
neither Henry the Fourth, nor Louis the 
Fourteenlh could have successfully op- 
posed the will of the nation. But a free 
constitution might have been conceded 
to the people, without producing disor- 
ganization or revolution. So well ce- 
mented was the French monarchy, and 
flo deeply rooted in long prescription was 
the Capetian dynasty by a lapse of nearly 
eight hundred years, that no sovereign 
of ordinary vigour could have been de- 
throned. Louis the Fifteenth, indolent, 
dissolute, and feeble as he was, would 
not have tamely resigned his throat to 
the knife. He would have resisted at 
some point of the contest. But his grand- 
son, with the most benign intentions, 
allowed insurrection to organize itself, 
and to proceed, unopposed, through 
every gradation of enormous crime, till 
he fell under the stroke of the guillotine. 

One of the last exhibitions of royal 
magnificence which the French court 
displayed previous to its fall, took place 
a short time before my arrival at Paris. 
I mean the ceremony attending the pre- 
•entation of Tippoo Sultan's embassadors 



to Lonis the Sixteenth. YersaiUes b^ 
came the scene of this splendid spectacle ; 
as it had been seventy-four years earlier, 
of the reception given by Louis the Four- 
teenth, a short time preceding his de- 
cease, to the embassadors of Stain. 
Tippoo, one of the most enterprising, 
active, and warlike princes who has 
arisen in the East during the coarse of 
the eighteenth century; though, as we 
must admit, one of the most impru- 
dent; the MUhridates of our time; im- 
pelled by his extinguishable enmity to 
the English name and nation, meditated 
(like the King of Pontus in antiquity) to 
renew the struggle against his powerful 
opponents. This object, which was 
never absent from his mind, induced him 
to send an embassy to France, charged 
with presents of the most costly nature. 
Nor can it be doubted, that if the cala^ 
mities which soon afterwards swallowed 
up the French monarchy had not inter- 
vened, we should have witnessed a new 
contest in the centre of Hindostan, where 
the armies of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
those of the Sultan of Mysore, would 
have acted in concert. The queen, who 
had not then completed her thirty-third 
year, decorated on the occasion with the 
finest diamonds of the crown ; herself 
the most majestic and graceful princess 
in Europe ; was present at the reception 
of the Asiatic embassadors. So were the 
Count de Provence, now Louis the 
Eighteenth ; and his brother, Count d'Ar- 
tois, with their consorts; accompanied 
by the heroic Elizabeth of France, sister 
to the king, who perished, five years 
later, on the scaffold. Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, labouring at that time under his 
sovereign's displeasure, and already en- 
gaged in those criminal machinations 
which burst out within twelve months, 
absented himself. Tippoo's embassadors 
continued at Paris during some weeks, 
and were treated with distinguished ho- 
nours ; but their master derived little or 
no benefit from a mission so expensive, 
which, under more propitious circum- 
stances, might have subsequently changed 
the face of affairs in Asia. 

Is/ — Ibth October. — While the 
French capital presented every symptom 
of approaching commotion, London ex- 
hibited at the beginning of October a po- 
litical calm* His majesty* whoappeared 
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to enjoy perfect health, came up weekly 
from WiDdsor, and held his levees at 
St. James's with his accustomed re- 
gularity. If in the interior of his family 
he ever betrayed any indications of an 
eccentric or a disordered mind, these 
ebolUtions were so carefully[concealed as 
not to become known beyond the limits 
of his residence. Such was the tranquil 
aspect of this country, while the far 
greater part of the Continent had already 
become a scene of war and devasiation. 
In the Netherlands, scarcely^were the 
Flemings prevented from rising in open 
insurrection against Joseph the Second ; 
while that restless and injudicious prince, 
insensible to the dictates of prudence, 
pursued his ambitious but ruinous pro- 
jects of aggrandizement on the Lower 
Danube. Surrendering his councils to 
the direction of Potemkin, and of Ca- 
therine the Second ; intent only on con- 
quests in Servia and Bosnia, anxious to 
acquire the fortress of Belgrade ; di 
recting his armies in person, like Fre- 
deric the Second, but wholly destitute of 
Frederic's military talents, — Joseph had 
nearly subverted the Austrian monarchy. 
At a time when France was menaced 
witii revolution, when the Low Coun- 
tries hardly acknowledged his supremacy, 
and Hungary might, from day to day, 
throw off all subjection ; he persisted in 
prosecuting hostilities against the Turks. 
Never were the Austrian arms sub- 
jected to more humiliating, as well as 
sanguinary defeats, while contending 
against the Ottomans, than throughout 
the campaign of 1788 ! If the Turkish 
throne had been then filled by an active, 
warlike, and enterprising sultan ; by a 
Mahomet the Second, a Selim the First, 
or a Soiyman the Second ; all Hungary 
and Transylvania must probably have 
passed a^ain under the Mahometan yoke. 
Joseph, broken in health, irritated in his 
temper, and sunk in reputation, at length 
quitied the camp, and retired to Vienna. 
As it was said of his ancestor the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, when he re- 
gained the Spanish shore after his ill- 
timed and unfortunate expedition against 
Algiers in 1541, '^qu'iUtoit alle enterrer 
son honneur en Espagne, morte en 
Afrique ;" so might it with equal truth 
have been applied to Joseph, that he was 
gone to bury his honour in Austria, 



which had expired in Hungary. Happily 
his reign drew towards iu termination. 

If that prince became the viciim of his 
Muscovite connexion, his ally, Catherine, 
succeeded far better in her enterprises 
along the shore of the Euxine. Potem- 
kin, by a desperate act of fortunate valour, 
made himself master of Ockzakow. But 
previous to its capture, a most formidable 
opponent had appeared at the other ex- 
tremity of Europe, who threatened to set 
limits to the empress's thirst of dominion. 
Guslavus the Third, to whom I allude! 
must be ranked, notwithstanding his 
vices, among the greatest princes who 
have reigned in Sweden. He possessed 
courage and talents, military as well as 
civil, which, if they had been seconded 
by his subjects and his soldiery, might 
have retrieved, at least in part, the ca- 
lamities inflicted on the Swedes by 
Charles the Twelfth's insatiate ambition. 
After emancipating the royal authority 
from the state of degradation to which it 
had been reduced under his two im- 
mediate predecessors, Gustavus under, 
took to carry war to the city of Peters- 
burgh itself. Nor would the attempt, 
however hazardous, have failed, if the 
empress had notcorrupted both his senate 
and his army, while she induced the 
Danes to invade Sweden on the side of 
Gottenburgh. The efforts made by Gus- 
tavus under these circumstances excite 
just admiration. His uncle, " the great 
Frederic," scarcely exerted energies 
more conspicuous during the memorable 
campaign of 1757. The insubordination 
of Gustavus's forces in Finland, who, 
when within so short a distance of the 
Russian capital as to allow the noise of 
his cannon to be there heard, nevertheless 
refused to advance, or to draw their 
swords in his cause, compelled him to 
return to Stockholm. There, new dan- 
gers and difficulties awaited him. The 
senate, profiting of his absence, had as- 
sumed all the functions of government 
Count Razamowsky, Catherine's em- 
bassador, dictated his mistress's pleasure 
to that factious, venal, and unprincipled 
assembly ; but Gustavus, by an eloquent 
appeal to the burghers, dissipated their 
machinations. 

The Danish auxiliaries of Catherine 
had meanwhile advanced almosi unop- 
posed to the gates of Gottenburgh. Gas- 
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tavus, imitating the founder of the house 
of Vasa, descended, like him, into the 
mines of Dalecariia, in order to rouse 
the rude inhabitants of those subterra- 
nean abodes to the defence of their coun- 
try. Nor were his exertions unsuccess- 
ful in awakening their loyalty. They 
formed a body of three thousand men 
for his protection. Guslavus's efforts 
must nevertheless still have proved un- 
availing to rescue himself and Sweden 
from foreign enemies, unless he could 
preserve Gottenburgh. In order to ef- 
fect it, he was compelled to traverse the 
central provinces of his kingdom (pre- 
cisely as Charles the Twelfth did those 
of Germany in 1714, on his return from 
Demotica to Stralsund), unaccompanied, 
travelling by nigiit as well as by day, 
mounted on a common post-horse, liable 
at any moment to be intercepted by the 
Danish parties scattered over the open 
country. Already the governor of Got- 
tenburgh prepared to capitulate, when 
the king, having eluded all the dangers 
that menaced him, entered the place. 

His unexpected presence, and avow- 
ed determination to perish rather than 
surrender, operated with electric effect 
on the inhabitants. Yet such was their 
defenceless state, that if no foreign power 
speedily interposed, Gottenburgh could 
not have resisted beyond a few days. 
Unquestionably, under ordinary circum- 
stances, and in other times, France 
would have come forward as the ally of 
Gustavus. ' During successive centuries, 
the closest political ties had subsisted be- 
tween the courts of V^ersailles and of 
Stockholm. But Louis's domestic em- 
barrassments, which in 1787 had com- 
pelled him to remain a passive spectator 
of the British and Prussian operations in 
Holland, incapacitated him in 1788 from 
extendint; assistance to the Swedish 
prince. France herself already approach- 
ed the abyss of revolution. Such was 
the desperate condition of Gustavus at 
the commencement of October. Impri- 
sonment, or flight, followed in either 
case probably by deposition, seemed to 
constitute his only alternatives. 

In this moment of crisis, Hugh Elliot, 
the British envoy to the Danish court, 
well apprised of the inclinations of his 
own cabinet, and sustained by the Prus* 
si^Q minister in Denmark* did not hesi* 



tate to pass the Sounds and to join Gus- 
tavus at Gottenburgh. Since the de- 
cease of Sir Thomas Wroughton in the 
preceding autumn, the English minis- 
ters had neglected to send any diplomatic 
representative to Stockholm. Fortunate* 
ly, Elliot possessed all the energy, -de- 
cision, and spirit, demanded for the King 
of Sweden's preservation. ** I found 
Gustavus," said Elliot to me, when rela- 
ting the fact, '< in circumstances so dis- 
tressing, that notwithstanding his detei^ 
mination to resist as long as possible* 
he nevertheless regarded himself as 
nearly dethroned. He even held a small 
vessel ready in the harbour of Gotten- 
burgh, on which he intended to embark 
at the last extremity; and his resolution 
was taken to retire to Italy. I said to 
him, * Sire, pr&tez-moi votre couronne, 
etjevousla rendrai au bout de vingt- 
quatre heures.' " Gustavus did not hesi- 
tate in entrusting the interests of Sweden, 
as well as his own, to Elliot's zeal and 
ability ; who instantly opened a nego- 
tiation with Prince Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel, commander of the Danish forces. 
The prince royal (now Frederic the 
Sixth), then nearly twenty-one years of 
age, served under him as a volunteer. 
Prince Charles of Hesse stood in a very 
close degree of connexion with the Swe- 
dish sovereign, they having both married 
daughters of Frederick the Fifth, sisters 
of Christian the Seventh, successive 
kings of Denmark. But he was not the 
less ardently engaged in the interests of 
Catherine, nor less decidedly hostile to 
Gustavus. It required all the eflbrts of 
the British minister, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the envoy of Prussia, to effect 
his extrication, and to snatch Gotten- 
burgh from the Danes. A dextrous 
mixture of expostulation with menace 
at length accomplished the two objects, 
and replaced Gustavus on the Swedish 
throne. Within little more than three 
years afterwards, he perished, like Henry 
the Fourth of France, in the midst of 
his own capital, at a masquerade, by 
the hand of an assassin. 

While I am recounting these facts, in 
the first days of February, 1820, George 
the Third has descended to the grave. 
Never, I believe, did any prince — ^not 
even Elizabeih — leave behind him « 
memorjunore cherished by his f ubjeets ! 
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Confined ai he was to his apartments at 
Windsor, unseen except by his medical 
attendants, having long ceased to live in 
a moral and in a political sense ; de- 
prived of sight, as well as of intellect; 
and oppressed under the weight of old 
a^e; yet his people have clung to his 
memory with a sort of superstitious re- 
verence ; as if, while he still continued 
an inhabitant of the earth, his existence 
suspended or averted national calamities. 
This affectionate respect he owed far 
more to his moral qualities, than to his 
abilities or menial endowments ; and his 
long reign, if considered only as a pe- 
riod of time, abstracted from the con- 
sideration of the sovereign, presents a 
melancholy picture of enormous public 
debt, immense territorial loss, and moat 
ruinous hostilities. Between 1760 and 
ldl2, when he ceased toretgn, a period 
of fifty-two years, we enjoyed scarcely 
twenty-four of peace. The decease of 
every other sovereign recorded in his- 
tory, labouring under incurable mental 
derangement, has always been consider- 
ed as a consummation equally happy 
for the individual and for the community. 
George the Third is the seventh prince 
whom Europe has beheld during the 
last four centuries, seated on a throne, 
and alienated in mind. Of the seven, 
two have been females, and three have 
reigned in our own days. Germany, 
France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Por- 
tugal, and England, have each, in turn, 
exhibited this painful spectacle. 

The Jirat in order of time, Wences- 
laus of Luxembourg, Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Bohemia, ascended 
the throne in 1378, before he had well 
attained to manhood ; and, like Nero, at 
first gave hopes of many virtues. But 
they 800I1 became obscured under the 
most scandalous and vicious excesses. 
In Attn, insanity was produced by the 
combination of an understanding natu- 
rally feeble, with furious passions and 
ungovernable appetites, whose indul- 
gence rendered him frantic. Deposed 
from the imperial throne, repeatedly 
imprisoned, and degraded to the lowest 
point of wretchedness, he was neverthe- 
less permitted to retain the title of king, 
and died in 1419, at Prague. 

The second instance of royal insanity 
was presented nearly i4>out the same 
28 



period, in the person of Charles the 
Sixth of France; a prince on whom, 
with more reason than on Louis the 
Fifteenth, his subjects bestowed the epi- 
thet of '« le Bien-aim^." Endowed by 
nature with faculties adequate to the 
weight of government, a constitutional 
tendency to mental alienation, which ap- 
pears to have been inflamed by a coup 
de aoleilt terminated ultimately in mad- 
ness. Under so severe an affliction he 
laboured during thirty years : not, indeed, 
constantly deprived of reason : for, like 
George the Third, he enjoyed intervals 
of sound understanding; relapsing never- 
theless from time to time into total inca- 
pacity. Charles terminated his life and 
reign three years after Wenceslaus. 
amidst scenes of national distress, and of 
personal destitution, the most deplorable. 

Jane, surnamed '* la Folle," or the 
Mad, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
sister to Catherine of Arragon, Henry 
the Eighth's wife ; herself the greatest 
princess in Europe, Queen in her own 
right of Spain and of the Indies, who 
forms the third example ; remained in a 
state of incurable lunacy during near 
fifty years. In her, it resulted from ori- 
ginal weakness of intellect, aggravated by 
|the untimely death of her husband Philip 
'* le Bel ;" on whom, notwithstanding 
his indifiference towards her, she doated 
with undiminished fondness. Immured 
in the castle of Tordesillas on the Douro, 
by her son the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, from the age of twenty-four to se- 
venty-three; neglected, forgotten, sleep- 
ing on straw, which she sometimes want- 
ed, though her apartments were hung with 
tapestry ;— she expired in 1555: an 
awful monument of human misery, com- 
bined with the highest earthly dignities. 

Sweden offers ihe fourth instance of a 
crowned head bereft of reason, in the 
person of Eric the Fourteenth, eldest son 
and successor of the great Gustavus 
Vasa. He probably inherited at his 
birth the intellectual malady which pre- 
cipitated him from the throne; his mother 
having been con6ned on a similar ac« 
counL Eric, who was deposed in 1568, 
after a reign of eight years ; whose re- 
maining life was passed in captivity, 
transferred from one prison to another ; 
and over the precise nature of whose 
death a veil is drawn,-~like thoae of 
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Richard the Second, of Henry the Sixth» 
and Edward the Fifth, in our own an- 
nals ; — Eric, ferocious, sanguinary, and 
cruel, as he ultimately became, seems, 
when not under the dominion of frenzy, 
to have been mild, tractable, and humane. 

We now arrive at the present times. 
Here Christian the Seventh, King of 
Denmark, furnishes the^/A exhibition of 
disordered reason among the sovereigns 
of Europe. It was neither constitutional 
nor hereditary in Aim. Excesses, fol- 
lowed by diseases, and the imprudent 
use of remedies, wholly deprived him of 
understanding before he had well accom- 
plished bis twenty -third year. From 
1772 down to 1808, when he ceased to 
exist. Christian remained the victim of 
debilities, mental and corporeal, the most 
humiliating and incurable in their nature. 
If I do not relate the particulars of his 
condition, it is not because I am unac- 
quainted with them, but from motives of 
delicacy and concern. 

Widely different were the causes 
which deprived of intellect Maria, Queen 
of Portugal ; a princess endowed with 
many virtues, animated by the best in- 
tentions towards her people, and by no 
means destitute of qualities or talents 
worthy a throne. Superstition, com-i 
bining with a melancholy temperament, 
overturned her mind. She forms ihe sixth 
in this list. Dr. Willis, who was prin- 
cipally instrumental in restoring George 
the Third to health, and who soon after- 
wards visited Portugal, in the expectation 
that he might effect a similar recovery in 
the queen, found her beyond his art. 
Sir Sydney Smith nevertheless assured 
me, that soon after she embarked on 
board his ship in the Tagus, towards the 
close of 1807, when she was seventy- 
three years old, she perfectly recovered 
her reason during about twenty-four 
hoors ; at the end of which time she re- 
lapsed into her former disordered state. 
It IS an extraordinary fact, that the two 
last mentioned sovereigns should both 
have been driven out of their respective 
capitals about the same time ; one, by 
the English ; tlie other, by the French. 
Christian was conveyed into Holstein, 
previous to the siege of Copenhagen. 
Macia, expelled from Lisbon, crossed 4lra 
equinoctial line; «id found an asylum in 
Ibe souihera hemisphere. 



George the Third, who closes ihi« 
procession of kings and queens ** beheld 
in dim eclipse," is justly embalmed in 
the affection of his subjects. Yet his 
reign may with truth be divided into (wo 
portions ; the first comprising about 
twenty-two years, from 1760 down to 
1782, during which he enjoyed little or 
no popularity; the last, of seven-and- 
thirty years, throughout the whole of 
which period, though the greater part of 
it was passed in war, his virtues have 
obtained for him a higher place in our 
esteem than any prince has occupied 
since the Norman Conquest, Elizabeth, 
and William the Third, were sovereigns 
of much greater talents ; so were Henry 
the second and Edward the Third ; but 
beneath him, considered in a moral point 
of view. 

I resume the subject of Gustavus the 
Third. He unquestionably bore a strong 
resemblance in the formation and features 
of his character to his maternal uncle, 
'* the great Frederic ;'* too close a simi- 
larity, indeed, on various points. Con- 
versing with Elliot, in March, 1791, I 
asked him his sentiments respecting Gus- 
tavus, and his two brothers, the Dukes 
of Sudermania and of East Gothland. 
" The king," replied he, " possesses 
great talents, capacity, and resolution ; 
but his moral principles are most re- 
laxed, and he indulges in scandalous ir- 
regularities of conduct. He is besides a 
comedian, capable of practising every 
species of artifice or delusion in order to 
serve his purposes. When his mother, 
the queen dowager, a princess of very 
strong mind, lay expiring at Stockholm, 
in July, 1782, he waited on her, em- 
braced her, wept over her, and affected 
the most acute distress. She was not, 
however, the dupe of his pretended sor- 
row. No sooner had he quitted her 
bedside, than the dying queen called for 
pen and ink. She then wrote these, or 
nearly these words, addressed to her bro- 
ther. Prince Henry of Prussia; — • Les, 
marques d'attendrissement et de douleur 
que le roi vient de marqner pour ma mort 
prochaine, ne sont que des grimaces. II 
me croit a l*agonie. J'^eris ces Ugnen 
d*nne main mourante, et je les srgne de 
ma main. Louise-Ulriqn^.'^^ Prince 
Henry retains the note in his possession 
at this time* The Duke of Sudermania* 
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best brother of On^tflvQs, bat displayed 
emioeiit courage, eaergy, and activity, 
during the late sauguinary war with 
Ruasia, when he commaDded the Swe- 
dish fleet at the memorable naval action 
in the Gulpb of Finland. I cannot apeak 
in the same terms of Frederic, youngest 
of the three brothers, Duke of East 
Gothland. He possesses no capacity; 
and during the perilous crisis in 1788, 
remained wholly inactive, with his mis- 
tress, at Stockholm.** One of Napo- 
leon's lieutenants now occupies the 
Swedish throne, to which he has united 
Norway : while the weak and unfortunate 
Guatavus the Fourth wanders in exile 
over Europe. 

Elliot himself well merits a place in 
these memoirs, as one of the most ec- 
centric, high-spirited, and distinguished 
members of the corps diplomatique, 
during thirty years of my time. His 
father. Sir Gilbert, placed him in the 
army at a very early period of life ; but 
as profound peace then prevailed, he 
quitted the service^ and, impelled by a 
martial disposition, made a campaign in 
1773, under Romanzow, against the 
Turks. On his return, Sir Gilbert's in- 
terest procured him the appointment of 
envoy at Munich ; and he was soon after- 
wards removed in the same capacity to 
Berlin. There I found him in the autumn 
of the year 1777. While I was in that 
capital, the American insurgents, who 
were then engaged in endeavours to pro- 
cure the co-operation, npt only of France, 
but of other European powers, sent an 
agent, named Say re, to the court of 
Prussia. Elliot having received informa- 
tion that this man was in possession of the 
treaty recently signed between America 
and the ministers of Louis tlie Sixteenth, 
determined to obtain it at all hazards. 
Availing himself of Say re's absence, 
who had gone by permission for one 
night to Potzdam, he caused the bureau 
to be broken open in which the ti^aty 
was deposited. It was instantly copied 
and transmitted by him to Lord North. 
The servant who had performed the act 
(which we must own, was not to be jus- 
tified by the ordinary rules of diplomatic 
usage), Elliot immediately mounted on a 
fine English hunter, and in less than 
eight hours he reached the territory of 
J^ekleinburg Strelit^. I have been as- 



sured that l4>rd If orth reeeived the first 
authentic proof of the alliance contracted 
between France and America, not from 
Lord Stormont then our ambassador at 
Paris, but through the copy thus obtained 
from Say re's bureau. 

That agent, on his return from Potz- 
dam, discovering the violence which had 
been used, and its object, made loud 
complaints to the ministers Hertzberg 
and Finokenstein, who pret^ided in the 
cabinet of Frederic the Second. . He 
subsequently laid the matter before the 
king himself, demanding reparation for 
such an infraction of the laws, as well as 
for the insult offered to himself in his 
public character. Frederic, who during 
*' the war of seven years," and even an- 
tecedent to its commencement, had con* 
sidered every mode of obtaining intelli- 
gence as justifiable ; and who had prac- 
tised arts, or committed acts, particularly 
in Saxony, the most contrary to every 
principle of honour or morals, for his 
own protection and defence ; affected 
nevertheless great indignation at the 
conduct of Elliot. H$ beheld England 
engaged in a ruinous contest with her 
colonies, on the point of being attacked 
by France, disunited at home, and her 
councils destitute of vigour ; or, at least, 
of success. Under these circumstances 
he manifested much displeasure, and 
was with difficulty restrained Vrom or- 
dering our envoy to quit the Prussian 
territories, or reducing him to the neces« 
sity of demanding his own recall. Not 
long afterwards, early in 1778, a French 
officer, who was then at Berlin, being in 
company with Elliot, subsequent to the 
departure of D'Estaign's squadron from 
Toulon for North America, put various 
questions to him respecting its supposed 
destination. The British minister en- 
deavoured by his answers to liberate 
himself from such importunity ; but the 
other persisting, at length observed to 
him, '* Voilk au moins un fier souffiet 
que la France vient de donner k I'Angle- 
terre." This insult exceeded Ellioi'a 
patience to support. " Et le voila," re- 
plied he, ^*ce meme souffiet que TAngle- 
terre rend k la France de n)a main ;" at 
the same moment applying to the French- 
man's ear a blow as severe as he could in- 
flict. The fact happene«l as I relate it, but 
I have forgotten how theaffair terminated. 
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Elliot notirtshed all the Aotigslliean 
antipathies of a thoroug;h home-bred 
EngUshman, though his whole life had 
been passed on the Continent among 
foreigners. Being at the '* Gom^die 
Fran9ai9e,'* at Paris, during the repre- 
sentatfon of ** La Bataille d'lvry,*' a dra- 
matic piece in which Henry the Fourth, 
after gaining the victory, with a view to 
stop the effusion of blood, exclaims, 
**Epargnez mes sujets! sauvez les Fran- 
gais !'* Elliot, who was seated in the 
•» amphilhea^tre," rose, and elevating his 
voice, cried out, •• Ne vous mettez pas 
en peine ! its se sauveront bien eux- 
menies !" His character fitted him nK)re 
for the camp than for the cabinet. He 
married, while at Berlin, a Prussian lady 
of distinguished family ; but it proved a 
very unhappy connexion, terminating in 
a duel and a divorce. After passing 
more than twenty years among the 
Northern courts, Pitt sent him as envoy 
to Naples, towards the close of the last 
century. In 1808, when Bonaparte's 
power might be said to overshadow the 
whole Continent* and when the English 
corps diplomatique was almost expelled 
from every foreign capital by his over- 
whelming interference, Elliot accepted 
the post of governor of the Leeward 
Isly-'ls : less however from choice, than 
fror^ necessity. " If I had," said he lo 
a friend,'*^ not otium cum dignitate, but, 
otium with a potatoe, I would not cross 
the Atlantic.*' Fortune held however 
in reserve for him a much longer voyage. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had 
married Elliot's niece, one of Lord 
Auckland's daughters, and who was then 
president of the East India Board, con- 
ferred on him the government of Madras. 
Returning from Antigua in 1814, he em- 
barked for Fort St. George ; and is now 
about to revisit his native country, after a 
career of near fifty years passed in public 
employments, throughout almost every 
part of* the vjohe. 

I5tk — 3 Is/ October. — Towards the 
middle of October, while the king resided 
at Windsor, his health first underwent a 
change, the earliest proof of which was 
his postponement of the accustomed 
weekly levee ; but no suspicion existed 
in the public mind of the nature or seat 
of his malady. On Friday the 24th of 
the month, he however again repaired to 



St. James's, and held a levee. That he 
laboured nevertheless at the time under 
a degree of mental alienation, benarae 
afterwards well aeeertained. It would 
indeed seem as if he was not uncon- 
scious of his impending, or actual insani- 
ty. Two days earlier, on the 22d of 
October, one of his physicians. Sir 
George Baker, first entertained a suspi- 
cion that he was not sane ; and various 
singularities in his deportment were re- 
marked by persons who attended that 
levee. His dress exhibited still stronger 
proofs of absence, or oblivion. The 
chancellor, who was present, having 
perceived the circumstance to which I 
allude, requested permission to say a 
few words to his majesty in the closet. 
He then informed the king of the fact, 
who instandy availed himself of the com- 
munication. It may be confidently as« 
sumed, that he was not of sound mind 
on that day : but he did not the less give 
away one, if not two regiments, before 
he returned to Windsor. Greneral Gor- 
don, a son of the Earl Aberdeen, one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber, kissed 
hands for the seventh regiment of foot. 
I left London in the last week of October, 
on my way to Bath, stopping two days 
with Lord Walsingham at Old Windsor. 
Vague reports of the king's supposed 
indisposition pervaded the neighbour- 
hood ; and a review, at which he had in- 
tended to be present, was in consequence 
deferred. These rumours, however, ex- 
cited no alarm. Individuals of the 
highest condition, residing within a very 
short distance of Windsor Castle, who 
were accustomed frequently to see his 
majesty, to hunt with him, and to be 
invited to the queen's evening parties, 
entertained not the most remote apprehen- 
sion of the seat of the disease. *— Yet it 
subsequently appeared that from the 27th 
of October he never had possessed his 
reason ; though the disorder did not as- 
sume the form of decided insanity before 
the commencement of November. 

\st — 20th November. — But the sub- 
sequent week divulged the fact. On or 
about the 4th of November, this malady 
became so serious that its nature could 
no longer be mistaken. One of the first 
paroxysms of his disordered intellect 
took place after dinner, at the Qaeen*8 
Lodge; where not only her majesty 
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and .the prinoeMe^ were preaeat, bot 
likewise the Prince. of Wales and Duke 
of York. Od the 6ih of the monlh, 
when all the royal physicians were sum- 
nioned to attend, as well as the ministers 
aad officers of state, the king;*s condition 
was explained to them. The gales of 
the lodge being shut on the same night, 
and no answers returned to persons, 
even of the first rank, who called to 
oiake enquiries, it was generally sup- 
posed that his majesty had either breath- 
ed his last, or lay expiring. Next morn- 
ing the truth became universally under- 
stood ; and as the duration of so awful 
an attack, which suspended all the func- 
tions of the executive government, form- 
ed an object of the greatest national anx- 
iety, measures were adopted for satisfying 
the public curiosity. A lord and a groom 
of the bed-chamber remained in regular 
waiting at St. James's Palace every day 
for the purpose. But the greatest object 
of embarrassment related to the proceed- 
ings of parliament; both houses stand- 
ing prorogued to the 20th of the month, 
and no power existing in the state which 
could postpone the meeting beyond that 
day. Ministers, anxious to procure a 
numerous attendance, issued circular 
letters to their friends, stating the neces- 
sity of being present on the occasion. 
So did the heads of opposition. Men of 
all parties hurried up to the metropolis, 
in order to witness so new and so inter- 
esting a situation of aFairs. I returned 
to London from Bath a day or two pre- 
vious to the commencement of the ses- 
sion. The capiul exhibited a scene of 
fermentation difficult to conceive or to 
depicture. Yet was it far exceeded 
during the last days of January, 1793. 
00 Louis the Sixteenth's decapitation. 

Two singular circumstances took place 
early in November, both offbem having 
reference to the 5ih of the month. It 
being the centenary of King William's 
auspicious landing in England, the day 
was celebrated not only in London, but 
at Edinburgh and at Dublin, with tes- 
timonies of extraordinary festivity. Lord 
Sunhope, one of the most ardent and 
eathusiasrtic defenders of civil liberty 
who has appeared in our time, took the 
chair at the London Tavern, where 
seven or eight hundred gentlemen as- 
sembled, under the denomination of ' 

as* 



Revc^utionary Society/' On the other 
hand, *• the Whig Club," in which so- 
ciety the Duke of Portland presided dur* 
ing Fox's absence from the kingdora» 
met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern ; 
where Sheridan, in a speech of great 
power, proposed the erection of a co- 
lumn in Runnemede, a spot rendered 
historically sacred by the signature of 
Magna Cliarta. This proposition, made 
after dinner, when the company was in 
a state of exhilaration, met with the moat 
favourable reception. A subscription be- 
ing immediately commenced, twelve or 
thirteen hundred pounds were subscribed, 
and Colonel Fitzpatrick was appointed 
treasurer of the fund. Many persons 
nevertheless thought that the choice of 
the treasurer threw a damp on the pa- 
triotic seniimentexhibiled : — for, though 
Fitzpalrick's wit, gallantry, talents, and 
accomplishments were universally ac- 
knowledged, yet his aptitude for the 
office of receiving and accounting with 
the subscribers for their deposits did not 
excite the same conviction. Whatever 
was the cause, the momentary enthu- 
siasm evaporated, and Runnemede still 
remains without any column or monu- 
ment to commemorate the charter ex- 
torted by the barons from one of the 
most odious and vicious princes who has 
ever dishonoured the English throne. 

The other event was meteorological 
We know, by the concurring testimony 
of many contemporary writers, the sud 
den and fortunate change that took place 
in the wind on the Jifth of November, 
1688, when the Prince of Orange arriv- 
ed on board the Dutch fleet, off Tor- 
bay ; — a change so propitious, that Bur- 
net says, the lines of Claudian were ap- 
plied to him, 

** O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat ether, 
£t conjurad veniunt ad claasica veati !' 

That historian was himself a passenger 
in the fleet which conducted William to 
our shchres, and has left us the most ac- 
curate Recount of the fact in question. 
** On the third of November," says he, 
^* we passed between Dover and Calais, 
and before night came in sight of the 
Isle of Wight. The next day being the • 
day in whicii. the prince was both born 
the I and married, he fancied, if he could land , 
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that day, it woald look anspioioos to the 
army, and animate the soldiers. But 
we all, who considered that the day fol- 
lowing being Gunpowder Treason Bay, 
our landing that day might have a good 
effect on the minds of the English na- 
tion, were better pleased to see that we 
could land no sooner.*' The pilot, mis- 
calculating the force of the wind, which 
blew very strong at east, found himself, 
on the morning of ihe Jifth, to ihe west- 
ward of Torbay and Dartmouth. All 
was consternation throughout the fleet, 
as they must have proceeded to Ply- 
mouth, where their favourable recep- 
tion was more than doubtful. 

*^ But,*' continues Burnet, ^' on a 
sudden, to all our wonder, it calmed a 
little, and then the wind turned into the 
south ; and a soft and happy gale of wind 
carried in the whole fleet, in four hours' 
time, into Torbay. Immediately, as 
many landed as conveniently could." — 
'* Wc had no sooner got thus disengaged 
from our 5eet, than a new and great 
siorni blew from the west ; from which, 
our fleet being covered by the land, could 
receive no prejudice. But the king's 
fleet had got out (of the Thames) as the 
wind calmed, and, in pursuit of us, was 
come as far as the Isle of Wight, when 
this contrary wind turned upon them. 
They tried what they could to pursue as ; 
but they were so shattered by some days 
of this storm, that they were forced to 
go into Portsmouth, and were no more 
fit for service that year." We cannot 
wonder that William should ask of Bur- 
net, as he did, *^ if I would not now be- 
lieve in predestination ?" The singular 
fact which I have to record is, that pre- 
cisely the same sudden change of wind 
happened in 1788, on the same day, and 
nearly in the same manner, as in 1688. 
I was at Bristol Wells on the J^th of 
November, having gone there from Bath. 
The wind had blown fresh at east during 
two or three days, or in that direction. 
During the day it fell nearly calm, and 
at night flew suddenly round to th^ west- 
ward, with violent rain ; blowing |itrong 
from that point, where it continued for 
some time. I believe the circumstance 
was commemorated, when it took place, 
by more than one of the daily newspapers 
or magazines. Though in consequence 
of the adoption of the new atyle in 1752, 



the Centenary Revohitioii had been ad« 
vanced eleven daytf and therefore wms 
not complete in point of time; yet the 
coincidence of such similar facts on the 
same nominal day, at the termination of 
a hundred years, excited considerable at- 
tention. 

ZOth — Both November. — The mat- 
ing of the two houses of parliamentv 
during a crisis when the throne might be 
considered as vacant, being contemplated 
with the liveliest impatience and anxiety, 
produced a very numerons attendance on 
the day fixed for e^mraencing their pro- 
ceedings. In the house of commoost as 
soon as the Speaker had taken the ehair, 
Pitt stood up, and having alluded in 
terms of becoming concern to the awfnl 
and afflicting malady with which his ma- 
jesty was visited ; a malady that wholly 
incapacitated his servants from approach- 
ing his person, or receiving his com- 
mands ; moved an immediate adjourn- 
ment of a fortnight. The propositioQ 
was adopted without a dissentient voice, 
or the utterance of a single word ; each 
side acquiescing from opposite motires. 
Ji'he friends of the minister only desired 
to gain time, in order for ascertaining 
whether any beneficial change might 
intermediately take place in the king's 
complaint; while the principal persons 
in the opposition, deprived of their leader 
by Fox's absence on the Continent, im- 
patiently anticipated his retarn. Earij 
in the month of November, as soon as 
the nature and the seat of his majesty's 
illness became perfectly ascertained, the 
Prince of Wales lost not a day in de- 
spatching to Fox informatioA of so in- 
teresting an event, urging at the same 
time his immediate presence in Loadoo. 
As, however, it was altogether aneeruin 
where the intelligence would reach him, 
or how soon? at that season of the year, 
he might be able to appear in his place at 
Westminster ; his royal highness found 
himself necessitated, till his arrival, to 
consult other advisers. The members of 
the •• coalition" cabinet, with the single 
exception of Keppel (who had been 
long dead), were, it is true, all of them 
in existence ; and the Duke of PortlsDd 
might be again replaced at the head of n 
new administration, as Lord John Ce- 
vendish might occupy a second time his 
former plaoe at the exchequer. Bnt 
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Lord North laboured under the privation 
of sight, in addition to many infirmities ; 
and though Lord Stormont possessed 
eminent taients, as well as eloquence, 
yet he belonged, not to the party of Fox, 
bat to the friends of Lord North. The 
Earl of Carlisle, who had held the privy 
seal in 1783, stood in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

Under these circumstances, tw9 indi- 
viduals assumed the principal temporary 
influence in the prince's confidential de- 
liberations. The first, Lord Lough- 
borough, unquestionably was one of the 
most able lawyers, accomplished parlia- 
mentary orators, and dextrous courtiers, 
who flourished under the reign of George 
the Third. Yet, with the qualities here 
enumerated, he never approved himself 
a wise, judicious, or enlightened states- 
man. His counsels, throughout the 
whole period of the king^s malady, were, 
if not unconstitutional, at least repugnant 
to the general sense of parliament, and 
of the country ; violent, imprudent, and 
injurious to the cause that he espoused. 
In 1703, when he held the great seal, 
and sat in cabinet, it was universally be- 
lieved that the siege of Dunkirk, one of 
the most fatal measures ever embraced 
by the allies, originated with Lord Lough- 
borough. Nevertheless, his legal know- 
ledge, experience, and versatile talents, 
seemed eminently to qualify him for 
guiding the heir apparent, at a juncture 
when, if the king should not speedily 
recover, constitutional questions of the 
most novel, difficult, and important na- 
ture, must necessarily present them- 
selvee. 

The second individual who enjoyed 
the prince's unlimited confidence, was 
Sheridan. His transcendent powers, so 
recently displayed in Westminster Hall, 
combining with the conviviality of his 
disposition, and partiality to the pleasures 
of the table, were well calculated to es- 
tablish him in his royal highness's favour. 
His influence, however studiously con- 
eeated it might be from the public eye, 
was not on that account the less real. 
Erskine, then attorney-general to the 
prince, and who has since held the great 
seal for a short period, occupied likewise 
very deservedly a high place in his 
esteem, as well as in his affection. The 
elevation of Erskine's mind, aided by the 



attainments of his comprehensive inteU 
ligence, personal, no less than profes- 
sional, entitled him indeed to be consulted 
at such a juncture. But his avocations 
in the courts of law left him- little leisure 
for personal attendance in Pall Mall ; 
and as he was not a member of the house 
of commons, whatever service he might 
perform in the closet, he could render 
none in parliament. 

PiU*s situation at this period demanded 
not only the firmest mind, bat the most 
unrufiled temper, aided by the soundest 
judgment. He beheld the edifice of his 
ministerial power, apparently construct- 
ed on such firm foundations, menaced 
with speedy, as well as total subversion. 
From the first moment that the king's 
seizure was known to have afiected the 
organs of reason, and , consequently that 
a regency must inevitably take place, 
unless his entire recovery and resump- 
tion of the government should be speedy, 
his son and successor appears to have 
determined on an immediate change of 
administration. Nor did he make any 
secret of his intention. Such a resolu- 
tion, nevertheless, seemed equally con- 
trary to prudence, as it was repugnant 
to decorum, and adverse to the general 
wishes of the country. Even if the 
king had been withdrawn from his peo- 
ple by death, Pitt's dismission would 
have been considered by a great majority 
of the nation as a calamity of no com- 
mon order. But, without waiting to 
ascertain whether his father's attack of 
insanity might prove only temporary, to 
begin at once by overturning his institu- 
tions, and dismissing his ministers ; (or, 
perhaps, more properly to speak, his 
miniater ; for Pitt constituted, in fact, 
the administration ;) — was an act which 
excited not merely political, but a de- 
gree of moral disapprobation. It will 
indeed readily be admitted that seveti 
years earlier, in November, 1781, after 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
York-town, a different sentiment would 
have been felt under similar circum- 
stances. A Prince of Wales who should 
then have availed himself of the power 
of regent to dismiss the unfortunate con- 
ductors of the American contest, would 
have been hailed as a deliverer. But 
the intermediate lapse of time had eom- 
pletely restored to the sovereign the a^ 
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isctioQ of hh sobjects : ifhile. Pitt, by 
acts of noble peraonal reauncialion* by 
financial measures of acknowledged wis- 
dom and public utility, sustained by coun- 
cils not less judicious than energetic, had 
attained to a point of popularity scarce- 
ly surpassed even by his father between 
1759 and 1761. 

But Pitt had to contend with secret 
opponents in his own cabinet, not less 
formidable than the avowed adherents of 
the Prince of Wales. The lirst lord of 
the treasury and the lord chancellor had 
long ceased to feel those sentiments of 
mutual regard or cordiality which two 
persons occupying such high places in 
the councils of the sovereign might na- 
tnrally be supposed to cultivate and to 
cherish for each other. Their tempers 
were indeed ill suited to co-operate for a 
length of time, though necessity and 
ambition had united them against Fox. 
Thurlow was sullen, and often intrac- 
table: Pitt, imperious, inflexible, and 
dictatorial. Many causes had combined to 
widen the breach. The chancellor highly 
disapproved of Hastings's impeachment, 
in which Pitt hod concurred. His ill- 
humour was augmented by the obligation 
officially imposed on him of presiding 
in Westminster Hall during an inter- 
minable trial ; compelled to listen for 
successive hours to Burke's and Fox's 
invectives, or to Sheridan's heart-rending 
descriptions of exaggerated, if not ima- 
ginary acts of tyranny ; while Thurlow 
seemed ready to exclaim, 

** Semper ego auditor tantunif numquamne re- 
ponam, 
Vexatus totiet V* 

The ** Slave Regulation Bill," in adopting 
and forcing which measure through the 
house of peers Lord Thurlow considered 
Pitt as having violated ministerial faith 
with the mercantile part of the nation, 
added to the preceding subjects of irri- 
tation. Arden's appointment to the of- 
fice of the master of ihe rolls gave him 
likewise deep offence. In such a frame 
of mind, it was natural for him to con- 
sider whether, if the king's recovery ap- 
peared hopeless, he might not tetain the 
great seal under a regency. He had sate 
dttring the ten preceding years in four 
cabineta politieaUy opposed to each 



other ; namely, with Lord North, with 
the Marquis of Rockingham, with the 
Earl of Shelburne, and with Mr. PitU 
Why should he not continue to occupy the 
same place under a new order of things ? 
The Prince of Wales on all occasions 
treated him with distinguished consider- 
ation ; and at the commencement of his 
majesty's malady, as it became neces- 
sary to adopt measures for thep reserva- 
tion of his private property, the chancel- 
I lor had acted in conjunction with the 
queen and his royal highness to that ef- 
fect. So many concurring reasons or 
motives might incline him either to open 
a negotiation with Carlton House, or at 
least to lend a favourable ear to any 
overtures made from that quarter. 

It is nevertheless probable that Lord 
Thurlow acted towards the prince with 
great caution, until appearances justi fied 
a belief of the incurable nature of the 
king's disorder. But how little confi- 
dence Pitt reposed in him, became ei't- 
dent when the upper house met ontke 
20th of November. It w<is not the 
chancellor who performed the principal 
miniHterial part on that occasion, or who 
formed the channel of public business. 
After the intellectual attack under which 
his majesty laboured had been announced 
from the woolsack, Lord Camden, then 
president of the council, rose, and con- 
cluded a very brief speech by moving 
(as Pitt had done on the same day in the 
house of commons) that the peers should 
adjourn to the 4th of December. His 
motion was received in silence, with 
unanimous acquiescence. Meanwhile, 
the king's illness having assumed, 
towards the last daj's of November, a 
character of decided insanity, six physi- 
cians had been called in to attend on 
him. At their head most be placed 
Warren. He was then in every sense 
the leader of the medical professors, and 
he merited the distinction. Possessing 
great skill in the healing art, he was not 
less characterized by the pleasing ameni- 
ty of his manners, and the cheerful tone 
of his conversation, which prescribed as 
much to the mind as to the body. En- 
joying a most extensive practioe, prin- 
cipally among ihe highest orders of so- 
ciety in the metropolis, he had already 
acquired' an ample fortune. Though his 
family tvai noneroiis, yei his amhUion, 
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unlike that of hk Esculapkii brethren, 
disdained a baronetage. Having sne- 
cesafullj attended Lord North, nearly 
tern years earlier than the time of which 
1 am now writing, throaghoot the course 
of a dangerous illness, that nobleman, 
then first minister, offered to recommend 
him to the king for the dignity in ques- 
tion. ** My lord," answered Warren, 
*' I do not aspire to the honour which 
you have been pleased to tender me : 
but if your lordship will place my brother 
on the bench of bishops, I shall consider 
it as an indelible obligation." The ob- 
ject of his request was conceded ; and 
his brother, after receiving the episcopal 
mitre of St. David's, was subsequently 
promoted to the see of Bangor. Dr. 
Warren's partialities decidedly leaned 
towards the heir-apparent, and his royal 
highness was known to regard him with 
extraordinary predilection, as well as to 
repose the utmost confidence in his pro- 
fessional opinion. 

Dr. Addington, father of the present 
Viscount Sidmouth, was called in, prin- 
cipally because his medical experience 
lay much in the particular species of 
disorder under which his majesty suffer- 
e-l ; it not being as yet thought proper 
to place htm in the hands of a practi- 
tioner exclusively occupied with the 
care of lunaties. Sir Lucas Pepys, with 
whom I have lived in habits of intimate 
friendship during more than forty years, 
may not, I am aware, lay claim to the 
higheet place among the eminent physi- 
cians of our time. That he is, however, 
a man of sound judgment, an elegant 
scholar, possessing a most classic and 
cultivated mind, I can attest of my own 
personal knowledge. If, in his profes- 
sional capacity, he had any bias, it was 
not aoch as actuated Warren. I shall 
have occasion, while relating the particu- 
lars of his majesty's illness and reco- 
very* again to mention both Warren and 
Pepys. Each became conspicpous from 
the different view which he took of the 
malady, and its probable termination. 
The calamity, great and appalling in it- 
self, was rendered still more painful by 
the distance of Windsor from the capital, 
and the consequent difficulty of procur- 
fng conataat medical attendance. This 
circumstance determined ministers to 
make an effort for bringing the royal pa- 



tient nearer London. Kew appeared to 
combine the advantage of good air with 
proximity. The experiment succeeded. 
General Hareourt, then a groom of the 
bedchamber, now Earl Hareourt, and 
Colonel Robert Grenville, equerry in 
waiting, brother of the Earl of Warwick, 
accompanied their master in the coach. 
The Queen, Prince of Wales, and Duke 
of York soon followed; her majesty 
remaining at Kew, near the king's per- 
son. 

From the first moment that the heir- 
apparent anticipated a regency as almost 
certain, if not inevitable, he exerted 
every endeavour to secure the cordial 
co-operation and support of his brother 
Frederic. Meditating, as he did, to 
place Fox at the head of the government, 
without waiting to ascertain the probable 
or final result of his father's malady, and 
aware of the obstacles which the minis- 
ter might oppose to his intention, he 
manifested the utmost anxiety to pre- 
vent any discordance of sentiment arising 
in a quarter so near the throne. It 
might, on the other hand, have been na- 
turally expected, that a prince whom 
the king had always treated with marks 
of great parental affection, if not with 
decided partiality, would feel a disincli- 
nation, or rather a repugnance, to over- 
turn the existing administration. His 
scruples, if any such he had, were how- 
ever speedily surmounted. A promise 
of being placed at the head of the army, 
with all the appointments, power, and 
patronage of a commander-in-chief, effec* 
tually gained him over to his elder bro- 
ther's party. I have already spoken 
elsewhere of the duke. He was at this 
time strongly attached to a lady of nay 
particular acquaintance, the Countess of 
Tyrconnel. She was Lord Delaval's 
youngest daughter; feminine and deli- 
cate in her figure, very fair, with a pro- 
fusion of light hair, in the tresses of 
which, like the tangles of Neera's in 
•' Lycidas," his royal highness was de- 
tained captive. 

Her husband, the E^rl of Tyrconnel, 
might be said to contribute at this time, 
more than any nobleman about the court, 
to the recreation of the reigning family : 
for while his wife formed the object of 
the homage of one prince of the blood, 
hia sister had long presided in the affec- 
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lions of another. jLady Almeria Cai^- 

penler, one of the most beauliful women 
of her time, but to whom nature had 
been sparing of intellectual attractions, 
reigned at Glocester House. The duchess 
remained indeed its nominal mistress; 
but Lady Almeria constituted its orna- 
ment and its pride. Lord Tyrconnel 
himself had been early married to a sis- 
ter of the Duke of Rutland, from whom 
he obtained a divorce in less than five 
years. Not discouraged by so unfortu- 
nate a matrimonial outset, he soon ven- 
tured a second time on the same perilous 
experiment; though, as many persons 
thought, not with better success. His 
fortune by no means equalling his rank, 
Lord Delaval extended his paternal care 
over his daughter and her lord. In Hano- 
ver-square during winter, as at Clare- 
mont in Surrey during summer (a country 
seat which has since obtained a mournful 
celebrity, from the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales's death), the two families form- 
ed only one household. The Duke of 
York was a constant visitor at each 
place, notwithstanding that Lady Tyr- 
connel's father and husband were both 
firmly atuched to the administration. 
Lord Delaval had received his British 
peerage only two years before, from 
Pilt;°and the Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
sate in the house of commons for Scar- 
borough, was elected by the Rutland in- 
terest member for that borough. 

1,^ — 4tli December. — Fox, so long 
and so impatiently expected, at length 
arrived. I believe he reached his lodg- 
ings in St. James's-street, contiguous to 
Brookes's, on the 24th or 25th of No^ 
vember. He had been nearly five years 
out of office. The account of his ma- 
jesty's seizure, accompanied with strong* 
exhortations to accelerate his return, 
reached him before the middle of No- 
vember, at Bologna, and he lost not a 
day in compliance. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Armstead, he took the road to 
England, through Lyons; where new 
and more urgent letters, acquainting him 
with the king's total loss of reason, in- 
duced him to increase bis speed. For 
tliat purpose, quitting his female travel- 
ling companion, he proceeded alone, in 
a French carriage, to Calais, The con- 
struction of this hired vehicle, which 
was not so well suspeaded as his own 



English postHsbaiM, together with tbe 
bad condition and nature of the roads 
through the interior provinces of France, 
at an advanced season of the year, sen- 
sibly affected his health. His personal 
appearance in the house of commons on 
the 4ih, when the adjournment ended, 
excited a great and general sensation. I 
never saw Fox, either previonsly or 
subsequently, exhibit so broken and 
shattered an aspect. His body seemed 
to be emaciated, his countenance sallow 
and sickly, his eyes swollen ; while his 
stockings hung upon his legs, and he 
rather dragged himself along, than walk- 
ed up the fioor to take his seat. The 
attendance, as might be expected, was 
numerous and tumultuous. Pitt having 
first presented a report of the examina- 
tion of the royal physicians relative to 
his majesty's state, as delivered on oath 
before the privy council, the doenment 
was immediately read at the table. He 
then moved that it should be taken into 
consideration four days afterwards, on 
the 8th of December; to which time he 
proposed that the assembly, at its rising, 
should adjourn. While addressing the 
house, he likewise gave notice of his in- 
teniion to move for a committee, which 
might search for precedenU applicable 
to the present calamitons situation of 
public affairs, and report upon it; add- 
ing that too much caution and delibera- 
tion could not be adopted in a crisis of 
such magnitude. 

The first person who rose in reply to 
the chancellor of the exchequer was 
Vyner. He had been a member of se- 
veral parliaments, and in the preceding 
house of commons represented the city 
of Lincoln ; but after the total defeat of 
Fox's party in 1784, he lay under a ne- 
cessity of bringing himself in for the 
Yorkshire borough of Thirske. Vyner, 
who in his person always reminded me 
of the portraiu of «• Hudibras," was a 
Lincolnshire gentleman of large property, 
endowed with very good common aenste, 
and of an irreproachable character. He 
descended, I believe, lineally from Sir 
Robert Vyner, lord mayor of London, of 
jovial memory ; who, as the *' Spectator" 
assures us, followed Charles the Second 
do\vn stairs, after a city dinner, overtook, 
and compelled him *^to take t'other 
bottle." Mr. Vyner brieAy exptesaed his 
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doobts^whffther the hoirve ought not to 
examine the physicians at their own bar, 
before the report just read should be 
made the basis of a parliamentary pro- 
ceeding. Pitt endeavoured, on the con- 
trary, to show that the delicacy of the 
subject, and the dignity of the great 
person whose health it regarded, might 
induce them, wtthoat any dereliction of 
their duty, or infringement of their iegis- 
lative consequence, to rest satisfied with 
the report of the privy council. With 
this opinion Fox disagreed, inclining to 
adopt Vyner's sentiment, yet in language 
of the utmost moderation ; and the house 
immediately adjourned to the subsequent 
Monday. A scene nearly similar took 
place on the same evening in the upper 
house; Lord Camden again performing 
the prominent ministerial part, while the 
chancellor remained silent. By the re- 
port of the physicians, it appeared that 
Dr. Addington, whose practice had been 
more among patients afflicted with in- 
sanity than any other of the professional 
attendants on the king, expressed himself 
in more sanguine terms than his medical 
brethren respeclkig the probability of hiw 
majesty's eventual recovery. Above fifty 
members of the privy council were pre- 
sent at Whitehall during the examination ; 
but at least one*third of the number be- 
longed to the opposition, it was judged 
proper, with a view to prevent disclosures 
of an unbecoming nature, to determine 
previoosly the questions which should 
be proposed to the physicians. The 
precaution formed a salutary check ; and 
immediately after hearing the report 
read, the peers adjourned, as. the com- 
mons had done, to the 8th of the month. 
4/A — Sth December. — Meanwhile, 
his majesty's distemper, subsequent to 
his removal from Windsor to Kew, not 
exhibiting any symptoms of amendment, 
bat rather assuming a more decided cha- 
racter of insanity, it was thought neces- 
sary to call in a praeiitioner who [nil 
made the cure of lunatics his sole or- 
cnpation. Among the individuals wlio*e 
reputation was weil established in that 
branch of the art, was the Reverend Dr. 
Praneis Willis t for though he no loivgpr 
perfiH-med any clerieal fkinctions, yet he 
united in bis person the medieal and the 
eccleeiastical professions. His residen«^e 
lay in Ihr vieinily of Boston, in the 



county of Lincoln ; and he had attained, 
if he had not already passed, his seven- 
tieth year. Assisted by two sons, he 
had dedicated himself, during a great 
portion of his life, to the exclusive care of 
persons deprived of reason. I have been 
in his company, not long after his ma- 
jesty's recovery. He seemed to be ex- 
empt from ail the infirmities of old age; 
and his countenance, which was very in- 
teresting, blended intelligence with an ex- 
pression of placid self-possession. When 
summoned to attend the king he readily 
obeyed ; but he at the same time frankly 
informed her majesty, that if she ex- 
pected any benefit to accrue from his at- 
tendance, he must be flowed to exercise 
the same authority which he should do 
over the meanest individual submitted to 
his control. 

A proof which he displayed not long 
afterwards of skill, or more properly to 
speak, of his empire over his patients, 
excited great amazement, not unmixed 
with alarm, as well as admiration. The 
king, who had not undergone the ope- 
ration of shaving during more than five 
weeks, nor wuuld submit to have it per- 
formed, yet expressed nevertheless a 
strong desire to shave himself. Willis 
gratified him in his wish. ** Your ma- 
jesty," said he, •* is desirous to get rid 
of your beard. You shall have a razor 
given yoH for the purpose." He instantly 
put the instrument into the king's hand^ 
who went through the process with per- 
fect success; Willis governing him by 
the eye throughout the whole perform- 
anf e. From the first day of his arrival 
at Kew, on the 6th of December, he nol 
only declared that he entertained san- 
gxtine hopes of the king's recovery, but 
confidentially added his expectation of 
its being effected within the space of 
three months. The experiment of al- 
lowing a maniac to shave his beard, when 
we rcdect who that maniac was, may ap- 
pear to partake of temerity ; nor could It 
have been safely tried under a despotic 
sTdvernment, where the physician would 
probably have been sacrificed if hie pa- 
lient had committed violence on himself. 
When Dr^pDimsdale inoculated Ga I hertne 
the Second for the smaii-pox, thnt prim 
«ness, — • who, whatever might be the vices 
of her mor«[l character,, poseessm) a very 
eaUtgad and-iniagnaaimiras mind,- 
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precautions for seearing his personal safe- 
ty in case of her death. Finding herself 
much indisposed on a particular day, she 
sent for Dioiddale, whom she had already 
remunerated in a manner becoming so 
great a sovereign. ** I experience," said 
shci ** certain sensations which render 
me apprehensive for my life. My sub- 
jects would, I fear, hold you "Accountable 
for any accident that might befall me. I 
have therefore stationed a yacht in the 
Gulf of Finland, on board of which you 
will embark as soon as I am no more ; 
and whose commander, in consequence 
of my orders, will convey you out of all 
danger." This anecdote, so honourable 
to the empress, I heard from one of 
Dimsdale*s sons above forty years ago. 

Sth December, -— As soon as the house 
of commons met again, Pitt presented 
himself to the speaker's notice; more 
however for the purpose of ascertaining 
the wishes or opinions of the assembly 
respecting the proper mode of proceed- 
ing, under a temporary extinction of the 
executive power, than with an intention 
of dictating any specific measure. Fox 
was not present, /being prevented by in- 
disposition. Vyner having a second time 
taken on him (o open the debate, and 
calling on Pitt to bring forward some 
plan adapted to the nature of the emer- 
gency ; the latter moved for ** a com- 
mittee to examine the physicians relative 
to the state of his majesty's health, and 
to report it to the house." Thi« pro- 
position met with unanimous approba- 
tion. Powis gave it as his advice, that 
the committee should be composed of 
members from both houses of parlia- 
ment; but the inconveniences overbalanc- 
ed the advantages of such an experiment, 
which, it was apprehended, might em- 
t>ffoil the two branches of the legislature ; 
a calamity greatly to be deprecated at 
any time, especially when the royal 
functions were in a state of suspension. 
Burke pathetically adjured the house not 
to sacrifice any of their constitntional 
privileges, and, least of all, the right to 
oxamine evidence at their own bar. 
Notwithstanding this exhortation, the 
committee was named and chosen. It 
4)onsisted of twenty-one persons, the 
chancellor of the exchequer being con- 
ctitoted chairman. Twelve of the number 
either minialers, or individoala 



who commonly supported admiais|raCton. 
Among the remaining nine, besides Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, appeared the names 
of Lord North, Vyner, Powis, and 
Windham. An adjournment immediately 
took place. On the same evening, the 
Marquis of Stafibrd made a similar mo- 
tion in the upper house; and the dis- 
cussion being resumed on the following 
day, a committee, formed on similar 
principles with that chosen by the house 
of commons, and composed of the same 
numbers, was unanimously elected. Nei- 
ther on the first, nor on the second of 
these occasions, did the chancellor utter 
a word, nor even appear to feel any in- 
terest in the proceedings. As they did 
not emanate from Atm, so did they re- 
ceive from him no support. His silence 
at such a time, while Lord Camden and 
Lord Stafford acted, each in turn, as the 
managers oC the house of peers, neces- 
sarily attracted much observation. 

lOth December.'^ Vie now enter on 
a period, comprising more than two 
months, of greater agiution, violruce, 
and mutual animosity, than any ouier 
that I have witnessed in my time. Tne 
contests in 1782, previous to Lor I 
North's resignation ; and those which 
took place in 1784, between Pitt and the 
coalition; however personally acrimo- 
nious, yet regarded only the possession 
of ministerial power. In 1788, the 
throne was vacant, though not by the de- 
mise of the sovereign ; and the question 
was, by whom^ as well as under what 
restrictions^ the vacancy should be sup- 
plied. On the first point, no difference 
of opinion could possibly exist, the heir- 
apparent being of full age to administer 
the government, of sound mind, and pre- 
sent on the spot. But as to the second ; 
namely, what conditions should be im- 
posed upon him by parliament, while the 
recovery of the sovereign appeared to be 
probable, and perhaps not distant ; very 
opposite sentiments might arise. 

Pitt appearing at the bar of the house 
of commons, presented the report of the 
physicians, which was immediately read. 
They coincided in opinion as to the pro- 
bable recovery of their patient ; though 
relative to the time when it might be 
expected to take place, they equally pro* 
fessed ignorance. Willis alone, on whose 
conclusions more relianse was pUeed 
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ditn oa all Uw'otlMn, asngiked the prcK 
bable eautes of hia maJMly's malady, 
and the probable period of its duraiion, 
** Weighty biietaesa, severe exercise, too 
great abstemioutneae, and little rest, 
pressing with united force on his con* 
stitution, had," Willis said, *' produced 
the attack." — *« The irritation," added 
he, ** has in a great measnre sabsided ; 
which symptoai must precede convaies- 
cence. Nine out of ten among those who 
have been placed onder my care, have 
recovered within three montbs from their 
first seizure." 

No sooner had the examination of the 
physicians been communicated to the 
boase, than Pitt moved the appointment 
of a committee ** to discover and report 
precedents of such proceedings as had 
uken place, to provide for the exercise 
of the royal authority, when interrupted 
by sickness, infancy, or infirmity." 
Hitherto, whatever hostile sentiments 
might animate the two parties who op- 
posed each other within those walls, no 
indecorous external demonstrations of it 
had openly appeared. But the moment 
was now arrived when the most un- 
qualified animosity succeeded to a tem- 
porary restraint. It had already been 
determined in the consultations held in 
Carltoa Honse, where Lord Lough* 
borough presided as legal guide, and on 
his authority, that " the Prince of Wales 
possessed an inherent and indispuuble 
right to take on himself the regency 
under the present circumstances." The 
time when he ought to enter on the pos- 
session of this right, and to exercise it. 
Lord Loughborough however admitted, 
must rest for decision with the two houses 
of parliament. Such were the constitu- 
uooal principles laid down by Wedder- 
l>urn,oa the solidity of which Fox relied. 
Rising as soon as the chancellor of the 
exchequer had concluded, he expressed 
bis most animated condemnation of the 
noiion, just made from the treasury 
•jench. "Why," exclaimed he, "and 
">r what beneficial purpose, are we going 
^ search for precedents f It is a mere 
^088 of time, and pretext for delay, 
^bere is here among us an heir-apparent, 
of full age and capacity to take upon him 
^^ royal authority. In my opinion the 
nines of Wales possesses as clear a 
"I^H to it$nmu the reins of government, 
29 



and to ex9rei$e tbe soveir^ign poWer 
during his majesty's ioeapacity, as he 
would have in case of a natural demise. 
He is not, indeed, himself to determine 
when he is entitled to exercise it : tfie 
two houses of parliament most pronounce 
on that matter. I conceive, however, 
that as short an interval as possible 
should be allowed to elapse before tbe 
prince assumes the sovereignty. His 
royal highness wishes rather to watt 
the decision of parliament, than to urge 
his claim. But ought he to wait un- 
necessarily, while search is made after 
precedents, when it is perfectly known 
that none which bear upon the ease are 
in existence? Nevertheless I shall not 
oppose the motion^ though it is incum- 
bent on the house to restore without 
delay the third estate." 

Such was the substance of Fox*s me- 
morable speech, than which the bitterest 
enemy of the heir-apparent could not 
have made any more calculated to injure 
him. Pitt, who instantly perceived the 
error committed by the prince's adiie- 
rents, availed himself of it with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. Starting up the 
instant that his adversary had finished^ 
while his eye flashed defiance, he denied 
every allegation made relative to the 
prince's right. •* The doctrine now ad- 
vanced," observed he, *' forms the most 
unanswerable reason for appointing the 
committee. If the claim of right now 
set up had a just foundation, this honse 
would be precluded from any posslblity 
of deliberation on the subject. But i 
mointain, that from every precedent, and 
every page of our history, the assertion 
of such a rights either in the Prince oC 
Wales, or in any other individual, ii 
Utile legs than treason to the eonstUu* 
tion. Under the actual circumstances^ 
unless by decision of the two remaining 
branches of the legislature, the heir-ap* 
parent possesses no more strict right 
to assume ihe government, than anv 
other subject of the realm.** — "I ad- 
mit, indeed," continued Pitt, •« that it is 
a claim entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. But a new n^)je« t of delibe» 
ration has now presented itself, of greater 
importance than even the original ques- 
tion. I mean, tbe question of mtr own 
rights :/or, aoenrdingto the opinion just 
laid down, it is become matter of doubt 
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.wJmhor ihi# fcoQfrtt ii«^««fMs 'on the 

pretend .oooaskwi a d«Ubenitive power. 
h$K \m ikkerefore ueeruin. in ihe fiirsi 
in»(aDce, our own righu, aince on our 
future pfOce?dijige depend tbe interesta 
of a floverf iga deaervecUy l^ idol of hia 
people." . Vainly Fox eadeavoured, 
when too late, with great ability and elo* 
quence, to explain away hiaexpreaaioDa. 
Ah vainly he urged that the two houaes 
could not eonatitute a parliament^ and 
were only a convention. With aa Utile 
auccess did he retort on hia antagoniat 
the charge of meaning to declare the 
crown elective^ instead of hereditary. 
Ineffectually did he repeat hia aaeertiod, 
that the prince had an undoubted claim 
U} exercise the aovereign authority dur- 
ing his father's preaent atate ; and accuse 
the two houses of arrogating to them- 
selves a power contrary to the apirit of 
the oonstitttlion, partaking of the crime 
of treason* 

Burke, in energetic language, but in- 
temperate, and full of ofienaive person- 
alities to Pitt, reiterated Fox's argumenta, 
accused the minister of becoming a com* 
petilor with the Prince of Wales for the 
royal authority, and launched into the 
most violent invectives. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer waa not, however, 
to be affected by such imputations. He 
knew his own force, and the enemy's 
weakness ; though he did not theleaa re* 
ply to liie charges made against him. 
»^' At that period of our history," observed 
be, ** when the constitution was settled 
en its actual foundation ; when, in 1688, 
Mr. Somers, and other diatinguished 
ataiesnian, declared that no person had 
a right to the crown independent of the 
consent of the two heueee ; would it 
have been considered aa either fair or de- 
pent, for any member to have pronounced 
Mr* Soners a peraonal competitor of 
William the Third 7" No anawer being 
made to thia remark, and Fox, however 
be might exclaim againatUhe appoint- 
ment ef a committee to aeareh for pte- 
eedants, not venturing to divide the 
houae upon it ; the question paased with* 
out .any further impediment. 

Never Mraa any act more impmdent 
and ill-advised tlianFox*a reclnmation of 
Ibe regency, for the heir*apparenft as hia 
right i ainee it gave the nunisier ground 
ea which to stand* when he moat othni^ 



wiae faiivi been drmb to the Inst ex* 
tremity ! Had Fox indeed poaaeesed a 
majority of votea* in the assembly, he 
migiit safely have preferred any claim. 
But how could he or hia party aoppoae 
thai a miniater whoae pravailiog paasion 
was love of power ; master, aa he found 
himaelf, of both honaea of parliament, 
and generally popular throughout the 
(XHintry ; would hasten to lay down hia 
employmenie on the firat summons ? If, 
instead of preferring a claim which he 
had not the meana to enforce. Fox had 
professed the prince's readineaa to accept 
the regency on any terms, under any 
conditioner and with any limitationa or 
reatrictiona which parliament might think 
proper to impoae, the- minister would 
have been diaarmed. His only efficient 
weapon, delays would have been broken 
in hia hand. The prince mnat have 
been declared regent before the middle 
of the approaching month of January ; 
and when onoe installed in that high of- 
fice, who could say what evente might 
have followed ? Fox overturned all 
theae speculations in a sitigle inatant. 

1 ith December. — The proceedinga of 
the peera at thia eventful period of our 
history, were not less intereating, nor 
less important, than thoee of the lower 
house. When they met on the follow- 
ing day, Lord Camden, after alluding to 
the report of the physicians on the 
king'a malady, which had juat been read, 
moved for a committee ** to inspect, and 
to report anoh preeedenta, as might ap- 
ply to the actual condition of the public 
affaire;*' thus treading in the aame 
traces with the chancellor of the exche- 
quer* Then diverging to Fox'a claim of 
right on the part of the prince to aaaume 
the government during hia majeety'e in- 
capaeity ; '* If thia be common law," 
observed Lord Camden, ** or analogous 
to the spirit of the constitution, it is a 
secret to me. I neither entertained anch 
a notion, nor have I ever met with it in 
riny writer, nor heard it laid down by 
any lawyer. Opiniona so new and so 
extraordinary are more eaaily promul- 
gated than suppieesed, and may involve 
the whole kingdom in confusion." Thus 
challenged and designated, Lord Lough- 
borough came forward, and in a manly 
manner justified the doctrine, which he 
avewod In be hia own* He did more ; 
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— for he anraigned xht assertion made in 
the other house by the miniater, in terms 
of great energy. ** I have beard," said 
Lord Loughborough, " of a most extraor- 
dinary assertion, boldly, arrogantly, and 
presumptuously advanced elsewhere. 
it is, that Mhe heir-apparent to the 
throne, though of full age, has no more 
right to assume the government, while 
his majesty's malady incapacitates him 
from reigning, than any other individual 
subject.' If this doctrine is founded in 
law, the regency must be elective, not 
hereditary. Alarming beyond measure 
would be the dangers of such a principle. 
The two houses of parliament might 
then set up a pageant of a regent, while 
they assumed, themselves, the sovereign- 
ty ; because a regent so elected must ne- 
cessarily be the slave of his electors.'* 

— " Does not the law describe the Prince 
of Wales to be one and the same with 
the king ? Is it not as much high trea- 
son to compass the death of the former, 
as of the latter ? And does that penalty 
attach to compassing the death of any 
other subject ?" -—We must admit that 
these arguments were not void of weight, 
or solidity : but, in order to have sus- 
tained them, a majority of peers should 
have thought and voted with Lord Lough- 
borough. 

It now became impossible for the 
chancellor to remain any longer silent, 
unless he tamely sacrificed the interests 
of that sovereign in whose councils he 
held so high a place, as well as the ex- 
istence of the cabinet. Yet, his position 
was one of uncommon difficulty ; he hav- 
ing already commenced a treaty with 
the Prince of Wales, which promised a 
most favourable termination. I believe, 
the first overtures were made, not by, but 
to Lord Thurlow, on the part of his 
royal highness; promising him to retain 
the great seal under the approaching re- 
gency, provided that he would imme- 
diately speak and vote with the heir-ap* 
parent. In the critical situation of the 
king, and alienated as the chancellor had 
long been from Pitt, sueh an ofler merited 
mature consideration. Notwithstanding 
Willis's assurances, that his majesty's 
recovery within a short period might be 
almost confidently expected, the great 
majority of his subjects inclined to be- 
lieve and to ^ar his eoftJliill6n would 



prove hopeless. Under these tmpres< 
sions, the chancellor qoitting the wool* 
sack delivered a speech, every word of 
which had been previously well weigh- 
ed ; and which still left him a free agent 
either to accept, or to reject, the prince's 
propositions. Previous, he said, to mak- 
ing any declaration of his opinion on the 
delicate subject started, he wished to 
have the advantage of every species of 
information or precedent which might 
enlighten his judgment. Respecting Lord 
Loughborough's doctrine, as it applied 
to the heir-apparent ; with whatever force 
and authority it might come from a ma- 
gistrate so eminent, yet to himself it was 
new. Towards the conclusion he deli- 
cately panegyrised the Prince of Wales, 
by praising Lord Loughborough for not 
resting any part of Kis argument on the 
private virtues of that illustrious person ; 
** who," he added, '* should always have 
his applause, when its expression would 
not be an aetof impertinence." Having 
thus acquitted himself with no ordinary 
address, he left the debate to take its 
course. Lord Stormont powerfully re- 
iterated the arguments advanced by Lord 
Loughborough; but the house did not 
the less agree, without any division, to 
the motion made by the president of the 
council. 

i2th December, — Fox's assertion or 
reclamation of the prince's right to take 
upon himself the office of regent ; re- 
peated in terms so emphatic and positive, 
by the chief justice of the common pleas, 
in his place as a peer: — these two 
opinions having operated very unfavour*- 
ably on the public mind, Fox, conscious 
of the injury that he had done to his 
own cause, lost no time in endeavouring 
to efface the impression. As soon as the 
house of commons met, Pitt gave notice 
that he would move ** to take into con- 
sideration the present state of the na- 
tion," on the following Tuesday, the 
16th of the month. Fox immediately 
flftood up ; and, after complaining of the 
manner in which liOrd Camden (whom 
he described, though he did not name); 
had misrepresented his words relativef 
to an august personage, he began by dis-i 
claiming any authority whatever for those 
OKpressions. " I spoke meuriy,'* con- 
tinued he, •« as « private member of pai^ 
liament, Wholly tiQBttthotiied either bf 
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i)i« niytl highaesfl, or by any other 
peraon.*' He next laboured, if not to 
«xplttia away, at least to give a more 
iitnited meaning to bie late demand of 
the regency, aa the heir-apparent' a right. 
The term ^' assume," Fox denied to 
have ever pronounced. With great in- 
fenuky he leasoned on the nature of 
^e prince's title. '* Many persons," 
added he, *' admit him to possess an 
irreaisliblt claim to the regency. I 
agree to that idea ; because I know no 
difference between an irresistible claim, 
and an inherent right. Bui, whatever 
iloubtd may exist on that point, none 
can arise as to the propriety of investing 
him with the sole administration of the 
government; together with the unlimit- 
ed exercise of all the regal functions, 
powers, and prerogatives, in the same 
extent as they U}Ould have been exer- 
cised by his majesty t if he had remained 
in health.^* Aware, nevertheless, that 
this demand might not meet with the 
ministerial concurrence. Fox professed 
a disposition to accommodate, in order 
to secure unanimity ; deprecated the ne- 
cessity of being obliged to divide the 
house ; but admitted that if conciliation 
ahould not be found practicable, he must, 
however reluctantly, ascertain on which 
aide lay the force of numbers. Lastly, 
be expressed his hopes that Pitt would 
open the nature of the proposition which 
it was intended to submit to them on the 
subsequent Tuesday ; in order that when 
regularly made, they might not come 
^to it altogether unprepared for its dis- 
cussion. 

. The chancellor of the exchequer, thus 
pressed to explain his ulterior intentions, 
did not altogether refuse compliance. 
Previous however to entering on the 
demanded disclosure, he informed his 
antagonist that there was a point at 
issue between them, which must be de- 
cided before they proceeded one step 
farther: namely, the assertion of the 
Prince of Wales's right to exercise the 
royal authority, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. ** If that 
great preliminary question," continued 
Pitt, *^ should be determined on oonsti- 
tiUional prineiplea, I shall certainly. pro- 
ceed to propose measures for supplying 
tfie interrvpUon of the kmg'e authprity* 
4qd iM|flh»kea m my opioii^ remaiat* 



that no part of the regal pawer can veti 
in the heir-apparent as matter of right; 
I am equally ready to say, that as mat- 
ter of discretion and of expediency, it is 
highly desirable that whatever portion of 
it shall be exercised, should be conferred 
on the Prince of Wales. I likewise 
think that he should exercise it with the 
free selection of his political servants; 
and that whatever authority is necessary 
for carrying on the public business, 
ought to be cimferred. On the other 
hand, all authority which is not neces- 
sary, should be withheld ; having ever 
in our view the moment when hi^ ma- 
jesty may be capable of resuming his 
prerogatives." Fox, in his reply, charged 
the chancellor of the exchequer with the 
intention of setting up, not a regent, but 
lai parliamentary regent: while Sheridan 
warned Piit of ** the danger connected 
with provoking the Prince of Wales to 
assert his claim to the regency." These 
menaces made no impression on a mi- 
nister, who, conscious of possessing the 
confidence of parliament, as well as that 
of the nation, pursued his course with a 
firm step. 

I shall here relate an incident which 
its singularity entitles to notice. During 
the course of the debate on the 12th of 
December, James Macpherson, so well 
known by the ''Poems of Ossian,'* pro- 
posed to me to take a hasty dinner at 
his residence in Fludyer-street, West- 
minster, and return immediately after- 
wards to the house of commons. Ever 
since Pitt came into power, down to that 
time, he had generally supported ad- 
ministration ; but, like many other mem- 
bers of parliament, he now went over u> 
the party of the heir-apparent. Duiingihe 
few minutes that elapsed before dinner ap- 
peared, a superb quarto edition of Virgil 
lying on the table, I amused myself with 
trying the ** Sortes Virgilianie," on the 
great public questions which then so 
strongly agitated every mind. Accord- 
ingly I asked of the poett *< Will the 
Prince of )Valea become regent, or not ?'* 
Opening the book, my eye fell on these 
words, 

•* dc regis teeta sabibat 
Th^. <HMmr io the sev^th l^ook of the 
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••^neid/' where AVeotioaff, t eon <»f 
Hercules, one ef the ettziUame of Tor- 
niis, enters the palate of Latinae* I 
thought the palaee so deechptive of the 
indeeoroaa haate which the heir<4ppa* 
rent manifested to assume the royal 
functions, as to josUfy me in making a 
second appesL I therefore proposed for 
solution, to the spirit of Maro,** Will the 
king recover his understanding, or will 
he be detained in confinement during the 
remainder of his life?" The line on 
which my finger lighted occurs in the 
sixth book of the ** ^neid," forming a 
part of Charon's surly address to ^neas, 
on his approaching the banks of the Styx. 

** Corpoim viva nefta Sftfghi vsetars eariaa." 

Applying it to George the Third, we 
roust translate the words, ** It is crimi- 
nal to shut up, as a man permanently de- 
prived of his faculties, a prince who will 
resame his intellect/' Or, •• It is crimi- 
nal to treat as a dead man, a man who 
has in him the principle of life." Whe- 
ther either of these interpretations may 
appear forced, I won't pretend to assert : 
but the fact of my having opened on the 
two passages above cited, on the 12th of 
December, 1788, is most accurately true. 
I by no means trust to memory, having 
been so much struck with the incident 
at the time, that I committed it to paper 
instantly; and I now have before me 
the identical memorandum, from which 
I copy the words. That their applica- 
tion is not equally striking, as it appears 
in the memorable instance, recorded by 
Welwood in his Memoirs, relative to 
Charles the First and Lord Falkland at 
Oxford, when Mey consulted the " Sorles 
Vigilian©,"* — (if we give implicit 
credit to that story), — I readily admit. 
Yet, I think, both the passages on which 
I stumbled may bear the interpretation 
here given them, without violence. The 
truth is, Virgil's divine poem inspires 
such just admiration, that the gift of pre- 
diction has been bestowed on it ; as if in 
it dwelt a prophetic and oracular spirit, 
capable of resolving all questions. 

15M December. — No sooner was the 
honse of peers met, than Lord Fit^^il- 
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Hmb roM, in order to depratnemy fli».» 
omaakm on the claim of right to the rec 
gency which has been made for the 
Prince of Wales. His friends recog«: 
nised too late the act of imprudence com** 
mitted by Fox, and repealed by Lord 
Loughborough. But Lord Camden re* 
plied, that the rights of the two houses 
of parliament having been questioned, it 
had become absolutely necessary not to 
leave undecided, points so important, 
previous to their adopting any measures 
respecting a regency. The Duke of 
York coming forward at this period of 
the debate, endeavoured, with much ear« 
neatness and emotion to enforce Lord 
Fitzwilliam's arguments. Speaking in 
the name of his elder brother, as well ae 
in his own, ** The prince," observed he, 
** has not preferred any such claim. I 
am confident that he understands too 
well the sacred principles which placed 
the House of Brunewie on the throne of 
these kingdoms, ever to osstcme or to 
exercise any power, let his claim be 
what it may, not derived from the pub* 
lie will, expressed through their repre« 
sentatives, and through your lordships, 
assembled in parliament." 

Such a declaration, made from so high 

a quarter, would unquestionably, in case 

of minor importance, have sufficed to 

stop all further disquisition on the point. 

But the Prince of Wales's advisers, in/ 

their injudicious haste to get possession 

of power, forgot that they had to contend . 

against a minister who could neither be 

cajoled nor intimidated. The Earl of 

Bute, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North, 

and the Earl of Shelburne, all had sue*- 

cessively, when hard pressed by national 

clamour, or outvoted in parliament, has* 

tened to give in their resignation. Pttt 

played an opposite game. Popular in' 

his own person ; maintaining the cause 

of a popular sovereign, labouring under 

an afflicting malady, which might how* 

ever prove only temporary ; and opposing 

men unpopular, whose aequisition of< 

offiee, if it should take place, was ge* 

nerally contemplated in the light of « 

national calamity i^^hia business was to 

protract the struggle. Possessing a su«* 

perloriiy of nunbers in both houses of* 

parlisneoti he cosld dispute erery indii 

of ground and throw op new woikar) 

agtinsft the aeaailaaC* aa feet n iM tM* 
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d«kneM*were carried; If ike predteiioiis 
of Wiilia were eolidi three montha mifiit 
oDinpletely reetore the king's mind. In 
tbviease, the conteet became merely a 
race againet time. Even should his ma- 
jemy not recover, Pitt conld return to a 
private aution, aa he had .done io 1783, 
aaatained by the regrets of a great ma- 
jority among bis countrymen. 

( It was nevertheless evident that hia 
wh<^e superstructure rested on the num- 
bers which he could command and re- 
tain, io the houses of lords and commons ; 
a foundation frail in itself, and attacked 
by powerful opponents. Every succes- 
sive week that the sovereign remained in 
hie present state, without any visible 
symptoms of amendment, weakened the 
minister's control over his adherents. 
He might, like Fox in 1784, find himself 
abandoned, and ultimately left in a mi- 
nority. Already, various peers, as well 
aa commoners, declared their intention 
to join the prince's party. Many others 
wavered, and might desert him. Nor 
wes the extent of his influence in either 
house as yet ascertained, no division 
having hitherto taken place since the 
meeting of parliament. In this critical 
poeiiion, any defection in his own ca- 
binet might open a wide breach to the 
enemy. But Pitt well knew that the 
cbanceilor had closed his bargain with 
the heir-apparenlv since the house of 
peers last met on the 11th of December. 
Every condition demanded was conceded 
by his royal highness ; and Thurlow en- 
gaged that in the progress of the ap- 
proaching debate, he would oppose Lord 
Camden's proposition. Pitt, however, 
did not then know that the negotiation, 
after being thus coneluded, had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly overturned. 
Lord Loughborough having received in* 
timation of it, instantly repaired to Carl- 
ton House, where he clamoured so loudly 
against the concessions, all which must 
be made at his expense, that the prince, 
in order to appease him, reluetantly con- 
sented to jend Fox to the chancellor* 
with a miessage stating his inability to 
fuKii the stipulated conditions* Fox 
only made the notification a few hours 
before lh« disenssion caoie ea in the 
b^use of peers ; a ihot of whiththe chan- 
eaUor-of'. the fxcbeqner hras ignorant* 
The faenat^f o^iunqaa hvwtg aHJnainltd 



aver thai evening to Tuesday the Hx- 
teenth of Deeember, all oorioaity beemme 
attracted to the upper house ; where the 
steps of the throne were crowded with 
members of parliament, anxioss to hear 
the Duke of York :«-^ for it wae well 
known that he intended to take a per- 
sonal part in the discusaion. Among 
them stood Pitt himself, accompanied by 
two or three of his intimate friends. 
The minister came fully prepared for 
Lord Thurlow's defection, and in expec- 
tation of being an ear-witneas of his first 
speech for opposition.- 

As soon as the Duke of York sate 
down, the chancellor began by deelaring 
that no individual present coold feel a 
stronger repugnance than hilkiself to the 
agitation of any question not absolutely 
demanded by the nature of the subjecu 
Questions of right, be observed, were 
generally invidious, often unnecessary. 
When the rq»ort from the committee 
which was occupied in searching for 
precedents should be made, they would 
be enabled to judge what stepe ought to 
be taken for restoring vigour to the ex- 
ecutive government. **But, above all 
other duties, we are bound," continued 
he, ** to preserve the rights of the kiog 
entire ; so that when Divine Providence 
shall restore 'his majesty to his people, 
he may not find himself in a worse situa- 
tion than he stood previous to his malady, 
or disabled from exercising all his right- 
ful prerogatives." Adverting next to an 
observation made by Lord Stormont 
during the preceding debate, when that 
nobleman had said that ** his emotions on 
contemplating the affliction under which 
the soveietgn laboured, were rendered 
more acute by his recollection of the 
marks of kindness that he had been ac- 
customed to receive from his majesty ;" 
'* My own sorrow," pursued the chan- 
cellor, ** is aggravated by the same cir- 
cumstance. My debt of gratitude like- 
wise to him is ample, for the numerous 
favours which he has graciously con- 
ferred on me; which^ whenever I for gei^ 
may God forget me /" Pitt, who was 
standing at only a few paces distant from 
him wImu he pronounced these words ; 
well knowing the treaty into which 
Lord Thurlow had entered with Carlton 
House. ;^— no. Jofiger master of hie in- 
dignation, he turnad vomid to Ganenl 
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Mavnen, 'and to th* other friends 'eldve 
to faiin, and la a low Toioe exdatmod, 
'»0h! the neeall" GeiMral Manners 
himseif as snred me of this fact ; adding, 
'* I was so astonished at it, and so unable 
to aecoaot for it, that when walking out 
with Pitt, soma weeks afterwards, I 
aeked him the reason of his exclamation. 
He related to me the particulars of the 
chancellor's conduct, together with the 
cause that finally produced the rupture of 
the negotiation.*' It is impossible to call 
in doubt the truth of the testimony here 
produced ; Manners, who is oHve at the 
present hour (in March, 1820), being a 
man of strict honour and veracity, my 
iatimate friend of forty years ; above all 
suspicion of inventing such a story ; and 
as devoid of any enmity towards Lord 
Thorlow, or towards his memory, as I 
am myself. 

The debate continuing after the chan* 
oellor had finished, became angry, per< 
aonal, and tumultuous. Lord Stormont 
having charged the president of the 
cottocd with bringing into diseussion a 
subject of the most delicate nature in a 
disorderly and unparliamentary manner, 
that nobleman vindicated himself from 
the imputation. ** I did not," observed 
he, ** first broach this doctrine of the 
Prince of Wales's right to the regency. 
Bat, having been asserted, it must be 
noticed, because we are engaged in a 
proceeding whieh will AMterialiy afieet 
the hberties of posterity." As the Duke 
of York had risen to address the assem- 
bly early in the evening, so the Duke of 
Glocester spoke towards its close. In 
language and in a manner the nMit ear- 
nest, he depreeated any further converse* 
tion on a question calculated, as be as- 
serted, to produce the greatest, calami- 
ties. The Duke of Cumberland, though 
wholly devoted to his nephew, yet, con* 
scions of his own inability to mix in de* 
bate, remained silent. 

Pitt, however indignant at the ohan* 
cellor's conduct, yet he knew too well 
the value of Thurlow'e talents and sup- 
port, under cironmstances so critical, not 
to suppress hia resentment. - They con* 
tinned- to lit in cabinet,^d to aet to- 
gether, if not cordially, yet in apparent 
union, throughout the .w:hOle futmre pro- 
gress of the king's malady; BnC Lord 
Thnriow'e m ed it a te 4 »rgwentotioh -. did 



not remain a eeeret. Politieal prints* 
exposed at the time in the shops of the 
meiropolis, represented him stripping off 
his coatt and turning it inside out ; ao« 
companying the act with an appropriate 
observation, that ** one side would do ae 
well as the other." Dundas, on the coO' 
trary, who well knew that for him no 
asylum would be found at Carleton 
House, and that hia only hopes of office, 
or viewa of ambition, must centre in 
Pitt, never once swerved from his friend 
the minister throughout the whole pro- 
tracted struggle. 

16/A December, — Hitherto no di- 
vision had taken place in either house of 
parliament; but such an appeal could 
not be much longer delayed, each party 
being anxious to ascertain their respec- 
tive strength. It was, however, ob- 
vious that if some signs of convalescence 
did not manifest themselves in the king's 
malady, the ministerial numbers would 
insensibly, perhaps rapidly^ diminish ; 
while the adherents of the heir-apparent 
would receive continual accessions. No 
sooner did the house of commons meet, 
than the chancellor of the exchequer 
opened his proposition for supplying the 
deficiency in the legislature. During 
the whole time that I was a member of 
that assembly, 1 never had greater oc- 
casion to admire the prodigious powers 
of his calm, collected, and capacious 
mind, than on the evening in question. 
Nor did Fox, though labouring under se- 
vere and obvious indisposition, display 
abilities less splendid. Throughout a 
debate of at least nine hours, they, and 
they only, contended for superiority. 
All the other members might almost be 
regarded as auditors, though some of 
them occasionally took part in the dis- 
cussion. Pitt, while he developed his 
intentions, and proposed his reseiulions 
for restoring the suspended functions of 
the royal authority, did not the less ad- 
here to his former declaration, that the 
question so injudicioosly agitated by 
Fox, of the Prince of Wales's right to 
assume the regency, must be decided 
before any other topic. 

•.^I readily acknowledge*" continued 
he, *^ the most eminent qualities in the 
present heir-apparent. But it has been 
asserted within these walls, that be poe- 
se«0es,.ai tbip moaionl, e tide m india- 
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pnttble to exerefse the sovereign amfaort- 
tv, as he wOald hare had by the natural 
Stm'xse of the kmg ; because the preoeat 
eospension is a eivU death, Oan we 
then consider his majesty's indisposition, 
which is not an ancommon case, and in 
general only temporary, as a civil death f 
I am persuaded that we shali not."-— i 
** The lofty terms in which that claim of 
right was originally made, have, I admit, 
been since somewhat lowered. It has 
likewise been declared in another assem- 
bly, that no intention exists of enforcing 
that right : but words form no parliament 
tary ground of proceeding, and cannot 
afford a guarantee that, at some future 
period of our history, such attempts may 
not be resumed or asserted." 

Powerful, eloquent, and admirably 
adapted to the occasion, as was the mi* 
nlster's speech. Fox's reply did not fall 
short of it at any of these particulars. I 
cannot indeed to strongly repeat, that in 
mental endowments of erery kind. Fox 
equalled, perhaps exceeded his antago« 
nist. It was Pitt's superior judgment 
and correct life which principally turned 
in his favour the scaie ; which retained 
him in office throughout almost his 
whole career, while the want of those 
qualities excluded Fox from office. The 
former had, moreover, only one pre- 
dominant passion : love of power, and the 
fame as well as advantages connected 
with it. Fox, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, found room in his bosom for 
many pursuits besides ambition and 
thirst of glory. H istory and poetry each 
attracted, soothed, and delighted him. 
Pitt was already a minister, or aspiring 
and meditating to become a minister. 
Nature had intended him for the cabinet, 
and for no other situaiion. Fox, at hts 
retreat on 8t. Anne's Hill, could derive 
amusement from his garden, from bis 
library, from conversation, in a variety 
of domestic Or of literary avocations. 
But Pitt, when compeUed, from 1801 to 
1804, to reside during many months of 
each year in solitary grandeur with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, at Walmer Gastle, 
listening to the wave** of the German 
Oeean ; while Addingtoa, whom he had 
raised from oompdrative obseotity tothe 
highest offides, filled his ^aoant seat;-** 
Pitt only supported^ Kfe by the anticipa* 



thai object, and on tbal objeet alose* 
his miad constantly fixed. DoriB|^his 
ejcHe from I>owniog*streetto the Kentish 
shore, a period of nearly three years, he 
underwent all the torments of mortified 
ambition. I saw hnn frequently at thai 
time, and his countenance always seemed 
to say, 

** Exlstsnce may be borne, and fiie deep root 
Of lift and enflbfanoe inake iti firm abode 
In bore and desolated boeonu." 



lioii of his speedy. MiMitiD power.: <h» 



His wishes were gratified. He resnmed 
his office, and died within twenty months 
after warda, the victim of his own ae- 
complishod desires. His star prodaoed 
liim under the reign of George the T^ird. 
If he had fioorished under George the 
Iburthf he would probably have remain- 
ed during the greater part of his life 
on the oppoaition bench, while Fox 
would have been minister. Throughout 
the whole contest, he was not less in* 
debted to Fox's errors, than to his own 
transcendent dexterity, for the triomph 
that he obtained. If Fox had displayed 
at that time as much ability in getting 
possession of power, as Pitt exhibited 
in keqnng possession of it, the latter 
never couid have held out till the king's 
recovery. 

In the course of his speech, Pitt had 
gone largely into preeedento analogous 
to the actual condition of the country, 
drawn from the Plantagenet times, bat, 
parttcukriy from the calamitous reign 
of Henry the 6ixth, when it had be- 
come nceeasary to elect a regent,— 
or rather, a protector. Fox well ob- 
served, that precedents extracted from 
such periods of our history, -^or, in- 
deed, from any periods antecedent to 
the reveluHan, — were altogether irrele- 
vant and inapplicable; because, at no 
»ra piBvioos to 1688, *« was civil liberty 
clearly defined and nnderstood, all the 
TigktB of the different branches of our 
legislature ascertained, and the free spirit 
of the British constitution practically- ae- 
ktUMvledged." Then adverting to the 
great suhject of aotoal dispoie, «• On the 
pfesemt' •ecisiont^ observed he, «aiwo 
opposite assertions have bees mado in 
this house veMliro to «he Prinee «f 
yi^elk*u right lor easercise the sovereigia 
jBQthofilfdofinr to MUmk 
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I depreoate any deeiriim on 80 delicate a 
point; but since the minister seems de- 
termined to render it a persona) question, 
and to have recourse to hie majority, let 
the motion be, * That we are of opinion, 
the Prince of Wales, bein^^ of full age 
and capacity, has no more right to ex- 
ercise the royal authority during his ma- 
jesty's incapacity than any other subject.' 
He knows that he dares not risk it. Not* 
withstanding his high character, and his 
influence within these walls, he woold 
not be supported by twenty members." 
— "The claim itself," oontinued Fox, 
*' has been disavowed ' ) another assemo 
bly, by an exalted personage, in his 
brother's name ; sr that truly to describe 
the case, the preamble of the bill must 
run thus : • Whereas the Prince of Walel 
has never claimed any right to the re- 
gency, it becomes necessary for the peers 
aud commons of England to declare that 
he has no right ; and we therefore de- 
clare his royal highness sole regent of 
these kingdoms.' " 

After exhausting every argument sug- 
gested by reason, or furnished by his« 
tory, to sustain his cause. Fox con- 
cluded with addressing to his rival the 
keenest personal animadversions. ** He 
appears," said Fox, ** to have been so 
long in the possession of power, that he 
cannot endure to part with it from his 
grasp. Finding the whole authority en- 
uusted by the constitution to the sove- 
reign not too much for carrying on the 
government with vigour, he is de- 
termined to cripple his successors. 
What hts motives can be for adopting 
sQch a line of conduct, I am ignorant; 
bat if in this assembly there exists an 
ambitious individual who designs to 
throw the empire into confusion, he 
would pursue the path traced out by 
the minister." Pitt was not of a temper 
to support such sarcasms without reply. 
He retorted them on his adversary in 
language of equal asperity; denomina- 
ting his attack ** unfounded, arrogant, 
and presumptuous. I am charged," 
eontinued he, ** with acting from a mis- 
ehievous spirit of ambition, unable to 
support the idea of relinquishing power, 
and therefore disposed to envy or ob- 
struct the credit of my successoni. This 
house and the country will determine 
what kave been my metiiwe thvongbout 



4he whole of the present nnfortunsle cri- 
sis." Fox having declared it to be the 
prince's determination to call himself and 
his friends to power, ** It has been an- 
nounced to-day," observed Pitt, «* that 
the chiefs of opposition are to be the 
suocessors of the present administration. 
I know not on what authority this de- 
claration is made ; but we are obliged to 
him for the warning. Their principles are 
already well understood, and they furnish 
an irresistible reason for us deliberately to 
consider, what portion of the royal pre- 
rogatives should be entrusted to them 
during the present temporary incapacity 
of the sovereign." From the beginning 
down to the termination of the king's 
malady, Fox and Pitt always beheld it 
through opposite mediums ; the former 
regarding it as incurable and permanent ; 
the latter affecting to consider it as a 
mere attack of disease, neither uncom- 
mon nor alarming, however afHicting, 
and which would almost certainly yield 
to medical skill. 

I observed, that on the night of the 
16th of December these two extraor- 
dinary individuals seemed by common 
consent to take the debate exclusively 
into their own hands. Yet among those 
members who actively participated in 
the discussion,* there was one whose 
eloquence formerly melted and animated, 
as his wit delighted, his hearers. I al« 
lude to Lord North, who, after having 
scarcely been seen within the walls of 
the house during the two last sessions, 
was now led down, blind and infirm, to ex- 
press his perfect coincidence in all Fox's 
opinions. Seated near his former col- 
league, he rose at an early hour of the 
evening, andvlelivered himself with his 
accustomed ability ; though without a 
ray of that humour which used to illu- 
minate his most ordinary efforts. The 
time and the subject, it is true, did not 
favour such effusions ; but as Sir Thomas 
More jested on the scaffold, so Lord 
North knew how to temper with gaiety 
the gravest topics. Pitt finally moved 
three resolutions: the firsts only de- 
claring that "the king was unable to 
attend to public business ; but the second^ 
maintaining it ^^ to be the riglU and duty 
of the two houses to provide the means 
of sQpplying ihe defects of the royal 
aAtb«rity^ The tbitdw^iUuireaoluiion^^ 
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whi«h v« the moti importaiii* aittried 
it to be '• neceeaary that the peers add 
com mans of Great Britaia now aaaembled 
should determine on the means by which 
the royal assent might be given, in the 
fiaoae and on the behalf of the king, to 
such bill aa might be passed by the two 
houses." Lord North having moved 
that ^* the chairman leave the chair," a 
division took place at a very late hour, 
when only 204 members supported the 
motion^ while it was negatived by 268. 
I made one of the 64 majority who voted 
with administratiiMi. It formed the first 
trial of numerical strength between the 
two contending parties. Lord North's 
infirmities did not permit him to witness 
the conclusion of the debate. 

19/A December. — Fox being likewise 
incapacitated by severe indisposition from 
attending in his plaee when the house 
met again; as soon as Colonel Fitz* 
Patrick stated the fact, Pitt immediately 
consented to an adjournment till the fol- 
lowing day. On that evening a long and 
desultory discussion arose relative to the 
eecond resolution^ moved by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Sir Grey 
Cooper, in a speech full of liistorical 
analogies or precedents applicable to the 
actual position of the country, laboured 
to prove that the Prince of Wales had, if 
not a right to assume the regency, yet 
•nch unquestionable pretennons to it as 
could not be rejected without alleging 
causes which would exclude him from 
the crown. Martin, a man whose re- 
cognized rectitude and independence of 
character gave weight to his observations 
even when tliey were trite, coarse, or 
offensive, did not hesitate to compare the 
notification made by Fox o# the prince's 
intention to call new individuals to his 
councils, with Falstafi^'s anticipation of 
the offices which he and his associatea 
hoped to fill under Henry the Fifth after 
he should ascend the throne. Pitt's high 
character and correct deportment protect- 
ed him from similar attacks. Fox disdain- 
ed to notice Martinis allusion ; but Wind- 
ham repeUed iteqaaUy with the weapons 
of ridicule and of reason. Powis and Mar^ 
sham both came forward, as did Dempster^ 
with ptopeeitions or rmetions calculated 
to prevent the two eontaading heads of 
party frotm |Nroeeeding to extrensHiesu 
Their effiarta at froddolng. ^oncilialiM: 



proved wholly iMtflTectnalt and the honse 
at length adjourned, after voting the se- 
eond TteotuHon without a division. 

It was against the third and last of 
these three resolutions that Che adherents 
of the heir-apparent levelled the accumu- 
lated airength of their faculties ; well 
kjMwiag it to be the citadel of the minis- 
ter, wi^n which he meditated to ca- 
pitulate on terms. They wished to force 
him to surrender without previously ma- 
king conditions. In order to effect it, 
they moved ^*to address the prince to 
take on him the administration during 
his majesty's indispoaition.'* By such a 
mode of proceeding, analogous to the 
conduct of the two houses towards the 
Prince of Orange in 1689, they tmly ob- 
served that *' there would be a third 
estate ; and the royal power would de- 
volve on, or become vested in the indi- 
vidual who, from every motive, must be 
most deeply concerned in the preservation 
of the monanchy." These were Fox*8 
own expressions. When that prelimi- 
nary step waa taken. Men* and not till 
then^ as they maintained, was the proper 
moment arrived in which the two houses 
should present to the newly-elected re- 
gent the canditior^s or liwutalions, on 
which his authority was confided to him. 
Of his acqoiescence in those restrictions, 
there could not arise, they said, the 
slightest doubt. 

Unquestionably, such would have been 
the most natural, simple, obvious, con- 
stitutional line of parliamentary conduct. 
But it did not suit the views of the minis- 
ter; nor perhaps would it be, he wisely 
thought, the safest measure for securing 
the king's resumption of hia power, 
whenever he might recover the use of hia 
faculties* Pitt preferred to treat with 
the Ffince of Wales previous, and not 
subsequent to his being declared regent. 
'* Who," observed Pitt, '* can answer 
for hia iiot using the royal negative when 
the limitations are presented to him for 
his assent ?" It was therefore determined 
in the oabinet to create or erect a tJdrd 
estate^ by empowering the chancellor to 
put the great seal to siKh bills as the two 
hsttses should pass ; thus giving to them 
the form -aad (b^ce of lav* Pitt, no 
donht, would have wished that a man 
mocis aeeomttiodsting than Lord Tbur- 
\tnsi an wsU ns oae.oii whose adhirojios 
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be eould owrb aeeaoal j i9tljr« had bsld 
the great seal ; bat the ohanoeHor's ta<» 
lenis readered him necessary; and the 
minister might say with the Duke of 
Venicct 

*' Hen do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands." 

22d December. — As soon as the house 
of commons met, Burke attacked the 
ministerial proposition with that impe- 
tuous, classic, splendid eloquence which 
frequently disdained the restraints of 
moderation, of reason, and almost of de- 
corum. '* As little acquainted with the 
interior of Carlton House as of Bucking- 
ham House, I profess," aaid he, ** only 
to deliver my sentiments in a manner 
becoming a simple citizen. The great 
seal, it appears, is to be affixed to a com- 
mission, robbing the executive power of 
its due function. A composition of wax 
and copper is to represent the sovereign. 
So preposterous a fiction merits only 
contempt and ridicule. I disclaim all al- 
legiance, I renounce all obedience to a 
king so formed. I worship the gods of 
our glorious constitution, but I will not 
bow down before Priapus !" Against 
the chancellor, Burke inveighed in the 
mo5t personal terms. "I approve not," 
exclaimed he, "of robbery, house-break- 
ing, or any other felony. Yet is each of 
these crimes less inexcusable than law 
forgery. If the unfortunate monarch 
whom we all lament could know the 
proposition now agitated, he would no 
doubt cry out with Macbeth, 

' Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And pot a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal band, 
No son of mine sacceeding.' 

* Restore me/ he would add, * to my 
former state. Let me not behold a black' 
browed phantom seated on my throne V '* 
Scott, the solicitor-general, opposed to 
these shafts of oratorical declamation the 
arms of legal metaphysics ; endeavour- 
ing, not without success, to demonstrate 
that the fiction of which Burke com- 
plained, ami which he so loudly re- 
probated, was dictated and justified by 
necessity. Fox, who well knew how to 
appreciate talents^ and who respected 
Scott's abilities, which weie of soother 



order frofti lhos» ^ Ard^fa aitd of Mae* 
do«aldt replied to him | putting out all 
the energies of his mind against an ad- 
versary so worthy of his exertions. With 
prodigious force of language, ho placed 
in the strongest point of view the ab- 
surdity of making the tfvo houses /«- 
gialate^ which act they were incapable 
of performing without the king. 

<* It is, however, asserted," continued 
Fox, " in order to justify this monstrous 
act of usurpation, that though the king is 
incapable, yet the throne is full. Ad- 
mitting such a solecism, whnt is the sub- 
stitute which it is proposed to adopt? 
To appoint a person who is to give the 
royal assent to bills passed by the two 
houses. How is he to ascertain that 
assent ? Is he to repair to Kew for the 
purpose ? Human reason revoUs at the 
supposition. Can he exercise his own 
discretion ? I^o. To whom then can 
be apply ? To the two houses of par- 
liament who created him. And thus 
shall we have a monster unknown in 
English history." 

Pitt answered these objections with 
corresponding ingenuity, if not with so* 
lidity. In reply to his adversary's denial 
that the two houses could in any case 
legislate without the co-operation and 
consent of the crown, he adduced the 
revolution of 1698 itself. "The two 
remaining branches of the legislature,*' 
observed he, ** did what amounted to a 
legislative act in that erisii} of the coun- 
try. They resolved to settle the crown, 
not on the Prince of Orange, nor on the 
Princess his consort, but on both joint* 
ly ; the royal authority to be exercised 
only by him. Here it is evident that | 
whatever the necessity of the case re- 
quired, the lords and commons then did. 
So will they do now.''* 

In answer to Burke's and Fox*s re- 
proaches respecting the fiction of em- 
powering the great seal to give the royal 
assent to bills, *' It is this fiction,''^ said 
Pitt, '* which has been so much traduced 
and ridiculed, that governs our judicial 
proceedings in all the courts of law, and 
protects our dearest rights, as well as 
property. It is the principle which as- 
sumes the political capacity of the king 
to be always entire. Certain legal forms 
are evidence of his will. Such is the act 
of affixing the great seal. The highest 
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authority. {n 4he vatioBt it: the great 
oouncil of the nation ; and if they think 
proper to signify the will of the so* 
▼ereign, thtrt i% no legal Jiction,*' Pitt 
concluded by applying these principles 
and facts to the actual state of the coun- 
try ; particularly as to the point of bind- 
ing the Prince of Wales under certain 
conditions before the regency should be 
offered him. ** When powers are once 
conferred/' observed he, ** who can say, 
how they may be exercised ? The re- 
gent may fill the other house with new 
peers, while we are actually deliberating 
whether that power shall, or shall not, 
be limited. The powers ought to be 
discussed while we possess the faculty of 
deliberation." How far the minister 
veiled his own ambition under the mantle 
of loyalty, and of zeal for the con- 
stitution, in adopting these maxims of 
conduct, may excite doubt; 'but we must 
admit their consummate prudence and 
policy, ii\ whatever principle they ori- 
ginated. At the close of the debate, Pitt 
was supported by a still larger majority 
than on the former discussion. Four 
hundred and twenty-nine members voted, 
of whom 251 followed him, while only 
178 accompanied Fox into the lobby. 

261^ December. — After two such tri- 
umphant divisions within the space of 
a few days, it still remained to ascertain 
whether ministers would meet with a 
similar degree of support in the other 
house, where it was well known that 
they would be opposed by three princes 
of the blood. That assembly proceeding 
with more deliberate steps than the com- 
mons, did not come to the discussion of 
g the regency till towards the last days of 
December. Lord Rawdon having moved 
** to address the Prince of Wales, to take 
on him the executive government as sole 
regent." Earl Camden replied, that 
however deeply he regretted the agitation 
of the question of right, nevertheless, as 
the doctrine had been once asserted, 
men*s minds must be set at rest, re- 
specting the point. But the most in- 
teresting circumstance of that evening's 
debate, was the personal attendance of 
the Marquis of Lansdown. Since his 
resignation in 1783, he rarely quitted his 
palace in Berkeley-square, or his retreat 
at Bow Wood, to attend his duty as a 
peer; and whe.n he rose to speak, few 



peniohs ' knew idio which aeale he in* 
tended to throw his weight With Pitt 
he maintained no political coanexioo ; 
nor could he indeed contemplate that 
minister as other than an intruder, who» 
availing himself of favourable circam- 
stances, had vaulted into his vacant 
office. The marquisate which had been 
subsequently conferred on him might 
gratify his pride, or console his vanity* 
but could make no compensation to his 
mortified ambition. Yet, on the other 
hand, if Pitt was a rival. Fox was an 
enemy. He, as well as Sheridan and 
Burke, had levelled the most severe re- 
flections on Lord Shelburne's private 
and public character while at the head of 
the treasury. The spirit of parly might 
nevertheless supersede all recollection of 
these injuries, and the moment was pro- 
pitious for sacrificing ancient enmities to 
objects of personal interest, or of national 
consideration. 

In truth, the Marquis of Lansdown was 
not less eminently qualified for the minis- 
ter of a great country than were either 
Pitt or Fox. Under many points of 
view, he was superior to the former ; in 
some, he excelled the latter. Far more 
afTable, easy of access, and pleasing in 
his manners than Pitt, he surpassed even 
Fox in accurate knowledge of the Euro- 
pean courts, and their policy or interests. 
In application to business, facility of 
comprehension, and aptitude for affairs, 
he yielded to neither. George the Third 
considered him with much partiality, 
while he entertained no such personal 
attachment towards Pitt as he had felt 
for Lord Bute and for Lord North ; and 
he nourished a dislike allied to aversion 
for Fox. Thus gifted by nature, ambiti- 
ous, eloquent, highly informed, hoyr 
happened it, we may naturally ask, that 
he only held his power for eight months, 
and never could regain it? The answer is 
obvious. Lord Lansdown laboured under 
various disqualifications, of which not 
the least heavy was the peerage. AH 
our most eaiinent ministers since the 
reign of Queen Anne were members of 
the lower house. Walpole, Pelham, 
North, the first and the second Mr. Pitt, 
remained commoners during the whole 
time that they presided in or directed the 
councils of the erown. If the present 
Earl of Chatham had died between 1784 
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«tid 1801, his decease, bf transferring 
bis brother from the treasury bench to a 
seat among peers and bishops, would 
have half extingatshed him, notwith- 
standing all his talents. Pitt required 
the tumult, and the effervescence, and 
the animation of a popular assembly, to 
sustain his eloquence. Tkty required 
his presence to confirm their adherence, 
and to justify their votes. Nor would 
Pox have suffered a less deep political 
eclipse during the same period of time, 
if death had carried off his nephew Lord 
Holland. At the present hour, in 1620, 
though Lord Liverpool occupies the head 
of the treasury, Lord Castlereagh ma- 
nages the lower house, and may be re- 
garded as the efficient minister. Fox 
performed the same part in 1782, under 
the Marquis of Rockingham ; in 1783, 
under the Duke of Portland ; and even 
in 1806, under Lord Grenville. Such is 
the spirit and genius of the British con- 
stitution, which is essentially democratic, 
though tempered by monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions. 

Lord Lansdown's second defect pro- 
ceeded from the want of that quality de- 
nominated in pugilistic language bottom^ 
in other words, firmness. If he had 
possessed it in 1783, as Pitt exhibited it 
in 1784, he might have maintained him- 
self in office, notwithstanding the vole of 
censure carried by a small majority in 
the lower house against the recently con- 
cluded peace. Even Lord North dis- 
played far more firmness than the Earl 
of Shelburne. During the three last 
years of his administration^ from 1779 
to 1782, he was many times left in a 
minority on questions of vital importance. 
Yet he did not resign ; and he was ul- 
timately swallowed up in the overwhelm- 
ing calamities of the American war. Ad- 
dingten wanted almost every constituent 
quality of a great, an accomplished, or 
' sn able statesman. He was extinguish- 
' ^d in May, 1804; or rather he disap- 
I peared in an instant, without any ade- 
quate apparent cause, except Pitt's 
inpatieace to re*oecupy his former 
' situation. It may indeed justly excite 
* wonder that Addington should have re- 
' mained above three years first minister 
' of this country, during at least one-half 
[ of which period we were contending for 
^ oar existeace against Napdeoiu In so 



endowment of mind did he excel. His 
eloquence was cold and spiritless, while 
of Continental affairs he was supremely 
ignorant. Even in finance, he exhibited 
no resources. The last and greatest de- 
fect in Lord Lansdown's intellectual 
composition was his reputed insincerity: 
a vice which, more than any other, 
brought Charles the First to the block. 

The sentiments expressed by the mar* 
qnis on that evening would have done 
honour to any minister of any age. *' I 
wish, my lords," said he, •* that the 
members of administration had come 
down at once with such a commission as 
the third rtsoluiion points out ; and that, 
instead of now discussing the propriety 
of putting to it the great seal, it had been 
acted upon in the first instance. What 
impediment prevents the ofiicers of the 
crown from issuing such a commission ? 
They ought not to be deterred by hard 
words, denominating the act a fiction^ 
— *• The principles l,aid down at the re- 
volution make the crown to be, not d$- 
scendihle property^ like a pigstye or a 
laystall, but a descendible trusty for mil- 
lions and ages yet unborn. I contend, 
therefore, that the hereditary succesnon 
cannot be considered as a right. It is 
a mere political expedient^ capable of 
being altered by the two houses. In 
cases of exigence, they have always 
been termed the legislature, in order to 
prevent the greatest of all possible evils, 
a disputed succession. This reasoning 
obviously applies with augmented force 
to the case of a regent.*' Could Lord 
Somers, or Algernon Sydney himself, 
devoted as he was to a republic, have 
more admirably defined our constitu« 
tion? 

There were other passages in Lord 
Lansdown^s speech of great beauty and 
sublimity. •* The people, my lords," 
said the marquis, **have rights. Kings 
and princes have none. The people 
want neither charters nor precedents to 
prove tlieir rights ; for they are born 
with every man in every country, and 
exist in all countries alike, though in 
some they may have been lost. — I wish, 
therefore, that the question of right to 
exercise the royal authority, which has 
been claimed and asserted, may be de- 
cided ; in order that those who suffer 
oppreaaifin. under governments the mett 
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despolie may be taught Iheir tights as 
men. They will then learn that though 
their rights are not, like ours, secured by 
precedents and charters, yet, as soon as 
they assert their rights, they must be ac- 
knowledged." Neither Hampden nor 
Locke could have reclaimed for their 
countrymen, and for mankind, the bless- 
ing of civil liberty, as their birthright, 
in language of greater energy, than do 
•these expressions of Lord Lansdown. 
His mention of the Prince of Wales, and 
the encomiums that accompanied it, 
were, however, regarded as susceptible 
of a more doubtful interpretation. *' Let 
ns suppose,*' continued the marquis, 
** that the present heir-apparent, instead 
of residing at Windsor, and exhibiting a 
model of affection towards the sove- 
reign ; instead of doing the honours of 
the country to foreigners, and raising the 
national character for polished manners ; 
had been caballin^^ away his time in the 
capital. Let us ifuppose that he had 
been intriguing with the army and the 
navy, cultivating his interests with fo- 
reign courts, or raising money to carry 
on his ambitious projects ; thus attempt- 
ing to enforce his claim, and to maintain 
his right, by undue means. Would not 
every man in the kingdom wish, if such 
had been the conduct of the prince, that 
the two houses of parliament should in- 
terpose, to exclude him from exercising 
the powers of regent, and appoint an- 
other to fill that office ?" 

The chancellor strongly supported 
fjOrd Lansdown's arguments, while he 
bestowed eulogiums on the prince, which 
were thought to be more sincere than 
those of the marquis. In reply to Lord 
Loughborough's assertions of the right 
which his royal highness possessed to 
exercise (he regency, Thurlow demand- 
ed, *• What means the term of regent ? 
Where is it defined ? In what law book, 
or in what statute ? I have heard of 
protectors, guardians, and lords justices ; 
but I know not where to look for the 
office and functions of a regent. To 
what end, then, address the prince to take 
on him a power the limiui of which are 
not asceitained ?" — " No man enter- 
tains a higher respect ihan myself," 
eontinued he, ** for that illustrious per- 
son. I wish as ardently the advance- 
ment of hif honour and .interests, as 



those who affect more attachment to 
him. But I never will argue that he 
possesses any inherent right to the re* 
gency ; or that, as heir-apparent, he can 
possess snch a right. There might even 
arise. Princes of Wales whose conduct 
would jnstify the two houses in setting 
them aside from the regency. It be- 
comes, therefore, expedient that we 
should not abandon the power inherent 
in us ; nor, under the circumstancei in 
which we are placed, fail to declare it to 
be our right" 

If the Prince of Wales did not escape 
some reflections on the claim set up to 
the regency. Fox was treated with still 
more severity. The Earl of Abingdon, 
a nobleman of eccentric character, on- 
guarded, and who, like myself, was once 
committed to the King's Bench prison 
for an act of imprudence, pointed oat the 
inconsistency of Fox's conduct in alter- 
nately maintaining contradictory opi- 
nions. ** These, my lords," exclaimed 
he, alluding to the asserted right of the 
prince to assume the government, ** are 
the doctrines of the same man who, 
only a few years ago, meditated to plurk 
the crown from the king's head. He 
calls himself a whig; and while he is in 
the actof erecting'a monumental column 
to commemorate the glorious revolution^ 
he is tearing up the very ground on 
which reposes that revolution." — ••I 
assert that the right to model anew^ or, 
if necessary, to alter the succession^ 
vests solely and exclusively in parlia- 
ment. This, my lords, is revolution 
doctrine ; this is my doctrine, though I 
am not a member of the Whig Club, nor 
have I subscribed to the intended politic 
co-patriotic obelisk which is to be raised 
in Rannymead." 

At a very late hour, when the division 
took place, only sixty ^ix peers sup- 
ported Ijord Rawdon's motion, while 
ninety^nine negatived the proposition. 
The Dukes of York and Cumberland 
voted in the minority ; as the Doke of 
Glocester would have likewise done, if 
he had not been prevented from attend- 
ing by severe indisposition. All the 
lords of the bedchamber, with the singie 
exception of the Duke of Qneensberry, 
adhered to government. Thirteen bi- 
shops, includinif the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury^ were likewise found ioot that 
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cide ; three members of the episcopal 
bench voting with apposition. The 
Scotlish peers ranged themselves, six 
with administration, seven on the other 
side. Among the latter noblemen, the 
Marqais of Lothian attracted severe ani- 
madversion by joining the prince's party. 
He commanded the first regiment of 
Life Gaards, was constantly near the 
king's person, and peculiarly acceptable 
to him; though, like Colonel Filzpa- 
trick, he was more fitted for that court 
of which Dryden says, 

•• Whitehall the naked Venus firat revcaleil; 
There standing, as at Cyprus in her shrine, 
The strumpet was adored with rights divine,'* 

than for the correct drawing-room of 
George the Third. 

The Duke of Queensberry's desertion 
produced, if possible, a stronger sensa- 
tion than even Lord Lothian's ; the duke 
having been a lord of the bedchamber 
ever since the king's accession, during 
eight-and-twenty years. Two motives 
led him to vote with opposition on that 
night: his great personal intimacy with 
and devotion to the heir-apparent, joined 
to his conviction that the sovereign had 
irrecoverably lost his mind. The prince 
and his brother Frederic passed much of 
their time with the duke, at his resi- 
dence in Piccadilly, principally at table; 
where plentiful draughts of champagne 
went round to the success of the ap- 
proaching regency. Dr. Warren con- 
firmed the duke's wavering faith in the 
hopeless condition of the king. Not 
many weeks subsequent to his majesty's 
seizure, before the close of November, 
the duke, desirous of forming his opi- 
nion, if possible, on solid grounds, drove 
to Windsor. His enquiries were solely 
directed to ascertain the probability of 
the king's recovery. The person to 
whom he particularly applied, an inti- 
mate friend of mine, gave him such 
strong reasons for believing it neither 
improbable nor remote, that he would 
have acquiesced in them. But Warren 
enteryig the apartment, and being in- 
formed of the object of the duke's visit, 
led him to a window, where they held a 
long conversation in a subdued tone of 
voice. The result was, that the duke, 
faily persuaded of the desperate nature 



of the malady, deteraiined to join and to 
vote with the Prince. 

27th — ZUt December. — The year 
now drew to its termination. Pitt, 8U»- 
tained by large majorities on two divi- 
sions in the house of commons, and on 
one division in the house of peers, al- 
ready prepared to lay before the Prince 
of Wales the conditions on which the 
king's confidential servants intended to 
propose to parliament, that he should be 
invited and empowered to exercise the 
royal authority during his majesty's ilW 
ness. No apparent amelioration had as 
yet taken place in the disorder with 
which he was afilicted ; but Willis's long 
experience and attentive observation en- 
abled him confidently to hold out expec- 
tations to the queen and to the ministers, 
that a complete restoration of his mind 
would ensue at no remote period. War- 
ren as positively maintained the contrary 
opinion. The former physician obtained 
most credence at St. James's and at 
Kew ; the latter at Carlton and at De- 
vonshire Houses. If the first was be- 
lieved by the club at IVIdte^s^ the second 
was trusted at Brookes^s, The lionse 
of commons attempted to meet on the 
29th of the month, and Cornwall, the 
Speaker, though much indisposed, at- 
tended ; but the number of members ne- 
cessary f(ir placing him in the chair not 
having arrived at four, no business could 
be transacted. On the subsequent day, 
illness incapacitated the Speaker from 
appearing, and he never again entered 
within those walls. His death took 
place early in 1789; an event which 
added to the embarrassments of parlia- 
ment and of the nation. The season 
was rendered more melancholy by the 
severity of the weather, which during 
successive weeks buried the capital in 
snow. Under these gloomy physical 
and political circumstances, terminated 
the year 1788. 

\9t January, 1789. — The first event 
which arrested attention at the com- 
mencement of the new year, was the 
death of Lord Grantley. He had occu« 
pied a conspicuous place under the 
reign of George the Third, and was con- 
siderably advanced beyond seventy at 
the time of his decease. After passing 
successively through the posts of solici- 
tor and of attorney-geaersd, Sir Fietchar 
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Norton wat placed in the Speaker'? 
chair of the house of commons, by Lord 
Norih, early in 1770, on the demise of 
Sir John Gust; whose portrait, as drawn 
by Wilkes, conveys the meanest idea of 
ills ability to fill the office. By the same 
minister, Norton was displaced in 1780 ; 
and I formed one of the majority on the 
occasion. Yet, though thus deprived, 
after ten years' service, of an employ- 
ment which usually or invariably con- 
ducts among us to the peerage, he had 
the good fortune to enter the upper 
house within eighteen months subse- 
quent to his exclusion from the chair: — 
a circumstance for which he was how- 
ever more indebted to Lord Shelburne, 
than to the Marquis of Roekingham. 
The last-mentioned nobleman, who only 
survived about twelve weeks Sir Fletch- 
er's elevation, would never have com- 
pelled the king to confer on him that 
dignity, if his majesty, at the Earl of 
Shelburne's solicitation, had not created 
Donning a peer. Lord Granlley was a 
bold, able, and eloquent, but not a popu- 
lar pleader. Junius treats him with 
great severity. ♦* This," says he, " is 
the very lawyer described by Ben Jott- 
son," who 

^' GiTes foiked council ; takes provokiDg gold 
On either hand, and puts it up. 
So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue, 
And loud withal, that would not vrag, nor 

scarce 
Lye still, without a fee.^* 

Acting eonstantly with opposition, he 
would have formed one of the minority 
in the house of peers on the division of 
the 20th of December, if he had not 
been prevented by illness. Cornwall, 
his successor in the Speaker's chair, fol- 
lowed him on the ensuing day, only sur- 
viving him about twenty -four hours ; thus 
presenting to the metropolis the singu- 
lar spectacle of two successive Speakers 
of the house of commons dying on two 
successive days. Under George the 
First, in 1720, London had witnessed 
two secretaries of state, Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Craggs, lying dead at the same 
time. As Lord Grantley held the office 
of chief justice in eyre 90iiih of Trent, 
•o Cornwall was possessed of the same 
office north of Trent. Both these lucra- 
Itre fliaecorea were bestowed by Pitt,^ 



some months afterwards ; the former ob 
his brother's father-in-law, Lord Syd- 
ney ; while with the other he gratified 
his friend John Charles Villiers. 

'2d — bth January. — Never was any 
man in public situation less regretted, or 
sooner forgotten, than Cornwall ! His 
death being notified on the same day, by 
Hatsell, the first clerk, to a large assem- 
blage of members who crowded down to 
the house as seon as the intelligence of 
the Speaker's decease was announced; 
Rose, acting as minister in Pitt's absence 
moved and carried an immediate adjourn- 
ment. On the ensuing Monday, being 
the 5th of the month, the Earl of Eus- 
ton, Pitt's colleague for the University 
of Cambridge, proposed Mr. William 
VVyndham Grenville to supply the vacant 
chair. Pulleney seconded the motion; 
observing, after the customary enco- 
miums on Mr. Grenville, that ^^ he pos- 
sessed an hereditary claim to the fa- 
vour of the house, as the guardian of 
their privileges; which he had contri- 
buted to fortify by his judicious altera- 
tion of his father's bill ; the Grenville 
Aet for trying contested elections. Qn 
the other side, Sir Gilbert Elliot was 
started against the ministerial candidate. 
Neither the chancellor of the exchequer, 
nor Fox, took any part in the debate, 
which was short, and conducted on both 
sides with great moderation ; but I be- 
lieve not a word of regret, or even of ap- 
probation ; was expressed for the cha- 
racter and services of the deceased Speak- 
er, from any part of the house. In 
truth, he little deserved such recogni- 
tions of this official merit. The division 
formed a test of the respective strength 
of the two parties. Grenville carried it 
by a majority of seventy-one, only 35^ 
members voting, so that near two hun- 
dred were absent. The new speaker 
was probably the youngest man who had 
attained since the reign of Edward the 
Third to so honourable an eminence, hav- 
ing scarcely accomplished his twenty- 
ninth year. This proof of ministerial 
influence being exhibited, the chancellor 
of the exchequer announced that on the 
following day he should open to the 
house the restrictions whieh he intended 
to propose as necessary to he annexed to 
the office of regent. 
I have already stated, that Pitt having 
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estdBIished, by the votes of both houses, 
the principle of the right inherent in 
them to confer the regency, in contra- 
diction to Fox's and Lord Loughbo- 
rough's assertion ofthe Prince of Wales's 
right to assume the regency, was now 
about to address his royal highness on 
the subject. He fulfilled that intention 
a very short time before the close of the 
year 1788. His letter was brief, if we 
consider the important nature of its con- 
tents ; but free from all ambiguity, dnd 
respectful, without any mixture of un- 
becoming submission. It enumerated 
the leading restraints proposed to be laid 
on the future regent : — restraints un- 
questionably severe, if they had been 
calculated for duration ; but Pitt express- 
ly added, that •• they were formed on 
the supposition that his majesty's illness 
would be only temporary." The prince, 
if he had chosen to adopt for his gui- 
dance the same assumption ; and if, aet- 
ing in conformity to it, he would only 



ing down restrictions, and enabled hitat 
to carry them in pariiamertt.' 

The prince's answer to Pitt's letter 
was long, when compared with that of 
the minister. Concealed resentment, or 
rather, half-suppressed indignation, per- 
vaded every line. Its compoeitioo was 
attributed to Fox, approved by Lord 
Loughborough, and if considered merely 
as a production of the pen, might merit 
praise. But, instead of accepting cheer- 
fully the limited powers offered by mi- 
nisters, and acquiescing in their suppo- 
sition that a few weeks or months would 
replace his father in the exercise of hi» 
functions, the prince saw only " thfr 
weakness, disorder, and insecurity, that 
would pervade every branch of the ad- 
ministration." He beheld the sovereign 
consigned to a perpetoal strait waist- 
coatf while Pitt confidently anticipated 
his resumption of the sceptre. He com- 
plained that *' a plan should be offered 
to his consideration, by which govern^ 



have allowed the existing government to I ment must be rendered difficult, if not 



remain untouched till it could be ascer- 
tained whether Warren or Willis was 
best founded in his conjectures; might 
have avoided all collision with the ad- 
ministration. Three or four months 
trould have sufficed to ma|^e the experi- 
ment. A patriot heir-apparent would 
have so acted. Patriot advisers would 
have so counselled him. Or, if those 
words have no prototypes, — if patriot 
kings and ministers never existed except 
in the writings of Lord Bolingbroke ; 
yet, wise, decorous, judicious counsel- 
lors would not have consented to take 
office tiy the lapse of a few weeks had 
enabled them to form some solid opinion 
respecting the continuance, or the cessa- 
tion, of the king's malady. The grati- 
tude and the approbation of the country 
would have repaid them for their delay 
in taking possession of power. Nay 
wore, a» soon as parliament and the na- 
tion had been convinced that no reason- 
able prospect presented itself of the full 
restoration of the royal faculties, they 
would have forced ministers to confer 
the prerogatives of the sovereign on his 
representative, without limitations. It 
was the belief, or at least it was the 
hope and wish generally cherished, of 
the king's speedy recovery, ihat justified 
Iht chancellor of the exchequer in lay- 



impracticable, in his hands." He stig- 
matized it as •» a project for dividing the 
royal family from each other." Ho de- 
nominated it ** a scheme for disconnects 
ing the authority to command service^ 
from the power of animating it by re- 
ward ; and for allotting to him all the in-^ 
vidious duties of government, without 
the means of softening them to the public 
by any one act of graoe, or benignity." 
Yet, after thus strongly censuring, 
and almost criminating the fabricators of 
such a proposition, he finally consented 
to accept " the painful trust imposed oni 
him," from considerations of a public 
nature. His letter was dated from Carl- 
ton House, on the 2d of January. It 
may perhaps excite surprise that Fox 
should not himself have advised the* 
prince to retain Pitt and the other minis- 
ters in office for two or three months, ra- 
ther than seize on a governmefrt l^u^ 
curtailed, the tenure of which was 90 pre-« 
carious. But ambition, sharpened and! 
Impelled by poverty, could not listen toi 
reason. Fox was already forty : Burke* 
verged towards sixty. Neither the one„ 
nor the other, possessed the means of 
comforthble i nd\e pendent subsistencev If 
once installed in offce, they trusted to» 
events, and to their own ability, for 
prolonging \b» duMioa of thbir poweu 
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Nor 18 it potsible to assert that» put- 
ting public opinion out of the question, 
they reasoned on Cailaciou« grounds* If 
the prince liad been declared regent, and 
proceeded lo exercise his authority, who 
can pretend to say what events might 
have taken place t It opens a wide field 
of speculation, on which I do not think 
proper to enter, for nvany reasons. 

Qth January, — Meanwhile, the state 
of the king became a subject of the most 
anxious contemplation. He had already 
leraained during a period of nearly ten 
weeks wholly deprived of reason, sub- 
jected at times lo the moat coercive 
treatment which it is necessary lo use 
towards individuals in his tcalamitous 
situaiioni. Many persons, even among 
those who most ardently desired his re- 
covery, yet began to consider it as very 
doubtful. Every additional day seemed 
to diminish its probability; and the ope- 
ration of that fact on the members of 
both houses who bad hitherto supported 
administration, imghtbe most injuriously 
fell, unless some favourable symptoms 
speedily n>anjfesled themselves. Willis, 
who displayed great professional skill in 
his treatment of the royal patient, inva- 
riably and confidently predicted the com- 
plete restoration of his intellect. But 
these assurances made little impression 
on the public mind. In every demand 
compatible with, propriety, Willis in- 
dulged him^ During one of his tranquil 
inlervaJs^ about this time, the king de- 
sired that a volume of Shakspeare's 
plays might be brought to him^ Willis 
ordered it to be put into his hands, with- 
out previously ad.verting lo the contents. 
It contained, among other tragedies, 
«^* Ring Lear." His insanity too, like 
that of Z^ear, exhibited all the charac- 
teristics of royal lunacy. He still felt 
and. expressed himself as a sovereign 
letainiog a perfect consciousness of who 
he was, even amidst bis privation of all 
\itelligence. On or about the last day 
•f Decern be^^ 1788, some circumstajices 
occurred ia his malady^ which, though- 
unobserved by the other medical: at- 
tendants, OP not considered as forming 
giouods of hope, yet emboldened Willis 
%o eommmiicate them to the chancellor,, 
with the gratifying assuranoe that he re- 
garded them in a most favourable point 
•f View*. He added, at the tame timet. 



that he did -not expect the recovery to 
be near at hand. The information thoa 
given, Liord Thurlow mentioned on the 
following day, when addressing the Doke 
of Norfolk in the house of peers, without 
however expressly naming Dr. Willis aa 
his authority. Nevertheless, such an 
allusion, coming from so higii a quarter, 
did not fail lo produce a ciirresponding 
sensatioa Uiroughoutthe metiopolie, and 
operated as a support to ministers. 

In order tocouiiieract that impression^ 
the leaders of opposition determined, if 
possible, lo set un foot a new examina- 
tion of the physicians ; hoping that the 
result would tend lo invalidate, if not 
wholly to overturn, Willis's prognostics. 
But, as a motion for the purpose would 
come with more effect from a country 
gentleman of independent character and 
forume than from Fox or Sheridan, Mr» 
Loveden undertook lo bring it before the 
house. I knew him well, and I believe 
he is still alive at the present time in 
March, 1820, though (ar advanced in 
life. He represented the borough of 
Abingdon in the county of Berks, near 
which place he possessed a fine Landed 
propeuy. His figure, manners, and ad- 
dress, all bespoke a substantial yeoman, 
rather llian a person of education and 
condition: but he did not want plain 
common sense, nor language in which 
lo clothe his ideas. He, such as I have 
described him, starling up unexpectedly^ 
as the chancellor of the exchequer waa 
preparing to open, in a most crowded 
house, the nature ot the restrictions 
intended lo be annexed to the regency, 
drew attention from the singularity of 
hia interposition at such a moinent : for 
I believe be had never, or scarcely 
ever,, before risen to speak in that assem-- 
bly. Commencing by a declaration thai 
he was 

** NulUns addiclan jorare in vecba. magistri," 

though, he had voted with the minority 
on one, and, L believe, on both the divi- 
sions of the 16th and of the 22d of De- 
cember;: he proceeded to observe, thai 
before the terms on which the regency 
should be conferred became matter of 
discussion, it imported to know accurate* 
ly the present state of his majesiy> 
health. A month having elapsed •imce 
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the last report of the phyeieiane« the 
hoQse ought to be informed whether 
Bubsequenily the probability of a reco- 
very had increased or diminislied» as 
ruQioars of a contradictory nature were 
circulated. Limitations of the regent's 
power mighty he added^ be proper to 
a certain extent, if the suspension of 
the royal authority should prove mere- 
ly temporary; but such a proposition 
would be very difierently received, if 
little expectation existed of his majes- 
ty's restoration to reason. Finally, he 
moved to re-examine the physicians, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether *' the 
present symptoms afforded ground to 
hope for the king's speedy recovery." 

Pitt, thus taken by surprise, exhibited, 
as he always did when pressed on any 
occasion of magnitude or difliculty, that 
calm, collected, prompt, sound judg- 
meni, which distinguished him from Fox 
throughout his political life. He op? 
posed Loveden's motion as unnecessary ; 
all the physicians concurring in the pro- 
bability of the king's recovery ; and ex- 
pressed his great anxiety to restore the 
government, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to a state of energy and effect. Fox, 
while he concurred with the chancellor 
of the exchequer in the concluding sen- 
timent, nevertheless urged the propriety 
of re-examining the physicians, because 
four weeks had elapsed witliout any al- 
teration whatever in his majesty's health. 
The declaration made by Lord Thur- 
low in the other house, he censured in 
strong terms, as unsubstantiated by evi- 
dence or facts; and therefore as only 
calcttUted, by holding out fallacious 
hopes, to gain votes. Burke did not 
limit himself to these remarks, but gave 
the reins to his irritable temper^ Hav- 
ing congratulated the house on the mi- 
nister's declaration that he wished to re-^ 
store energy and effiect to the govern- 
meot,. Burke observed that " tlMse ex- 
pressions ought to be realized; not to 
set up a maimed^ crippled, and impotent 
mockery of government." Then diverg- 
ing to the sute of the sovereign's mala- 
^Jt he proceeded to read from the ex« 
^ amioation of one of the physicians, who 
J had been examined before the committee 
ef the bouse of peers, some answers 
1 which were unfavourable to the expecta- 
y lioa of hie nsaiesty'a recoverj.. Per- 



ceiving that the citatione thus made es» 
cited marks of disapprobation from the 
ministerial bencheti, he burst into one of 
those transports of classic rage in which 
he frequently indulged. *' It is," ex- 
claimed he, *' the duty of those who sit 
opposite, to pay due attention to the 
opinions delivered respecting the king'e 
state, before they cut and carve the go- 
vernment as they would a carrion car« 
case for hounds, instead of inunokting it 
as a sacrifice to the gods T' 

George Vansittart, member for the 
county of Berks (whose seat of Bisham 
Abbey lay in the vicinity of Windsor; 
who had always received distinguishing 
marks of royal regard, and whose sister 
had performed no ordinary part in thu 
household of tlie late Princess Dowa- 
gev of Wales); — this gentleman asking 
across the ffoor to be informed of the 
physician's name whose opinion Burke 
had read, he answered that it was the 
examination of Dr. Warren. A loud 
cry arising among the friends of admi- 
nistration at the mention of a person re- 
garded as so partial to the heir-apparent,. 
Burke renewed a second time his ex- 
clamations» "Were their projects so 
soon ripe^" he demanded, '*that they 
ventured already to disclose their senti- 
ments ; meaning to construct a misera- 
ble machine of mutilated government on 
a foundation of falsehood, of fraud, and 
of calumny? Were they about to rob 
the first physician in England of his- 
character ?" Lord North, who was pre- 
sent, and seated near Burke, mindful of 
Ills former obligations to Warren, rose 
likewise, in order to do j.ustico to his 
moral qualities and integrity, no less 
than to his mediq^l skill ; which he did 
in terms of high encomium. On the 
other hand, Pitt proved from Warren's 
own admission while on his examination,, 
that however recognized might be hisi 
profeseional ability, yet, in the particu- 
lar disorder under which his majesty 
suffered, his skill was comparatively lit- 
tle, as he owned that he always thought, 
it necessary to call in others, to supply 
his own want of experience in thai line 
of practice. Adverting nexl to Burke's, 
violence, Pit> expressed his concern at 
the injury^ Which such warmth roust pro- 
duce to Burke himself, «^as it seemed ta 
arise /roniiAaft enteMtainmsudihumk^ 
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like those felt by the rest of the house,*' 
Finally, he admitted that after the asser- 
tions which had been made, and the in- 
ferences which had been drawn, in the 
progress of the evening's debate, he 
found himself reduced to agree to a fur- 
ther enquiry. He hoped, however, that 
it might be terminated in a day or two, 
and he should therefore make no opposi- 
tion to the appointment of a select com- 
mittee for the purpose. 

Burke, now starting up a third time, 
attacked Pitt in the most personal man- 
ner. ** I am necessitated," cried he, '* to 
repel a malignant and unmerited imputa- 
tion. When I fly from inquiry, then 
let the minister aim at me his envenomed 
shafts." •• If a difference of opinion 
exists among his majesty's medical at- 
tendants, why is not Dr. Munro called to 
give his advice? The keeper of one 
madhouse ought to be set against the 
keeper of another, and by their collision 
we shall arrive at the truth. Let the 
keeper of a madhouse with only thirty 
patients be opposed to one who has 
three hundred under his care ! Thus 
will the house attain complete intelli- 
gence." Fox expressed himself with 
equal animation, but with more self- 
command. While he let loose his in- 
dignation at the motive attributed by ihe 
chancellor of the exchequer to Burke, 
Fox did not the less clothe his emotions in 
measured language. Relative to the king, 
he declared that he had not the least doubt 
of the hopelessness of the case. Such was 
then, indeed, I believe, the general opi- 
nion. The debate bemg terminated, Pitt 
moved for the appointment of a commit- 
tee •* to examine anew the physicians.'* 
But Sheridan, not satisfied with tho&e 
words, attempting to substitute others of 
a more comprehensive import, giving 
powers to the committee ** to send for 
persons and papers, as weH as to in- 
quire into the probability of the king's 
speedy recovery," a division look place. 
Administration, oh this trial of strength, 
fully sustained, and even exceeded, its 
former numbers ; carrying the question 
by a majority of eighty,' in a very full 
house, where four hundred and sixty-two 
nembers voted. 

Vh — Wh January. — In conseqwence 
of Pitt's complmnce with the object of 
I^vedeA^s imtion, ti» deliberation* and 



proceedings of both houses of parfiameirt 
became suspended during ten days. The 
prince's adherents, in thus supporting a 
new enquiry respecting the king's state, 
hoped to prove two points ; — ^first, the 
augmenting improbability of his com- 
plete recovery ; and next, that the pro- 
bability of such an event became dimi- 
nished from day to day, by the daratioa 
of his malady. If a general impression 
of these facts could once be established, 
they well knew that Pitt's majority 
would be sapped at its foundation. That 
majority, it appeared from the results of 
three successive divisions in the house 
of commons on the late questions, might 
be calculated at from sixty to seventy; 
above the former, but below the latter 
number. Consequently, thirty-Jive mem- 
bers passing over from the ministerial 
side, to the other party, would g^ive his 
royal highness the command of the as- 
sembly. In the upper house, the ad- 
ministration had indeed been supported, 
on the only division which had as yel 
taken place there, by ninety-nine peers, 
while their opponents could only reckon 
sixty-six. But Pitt's superiority of nam* 
bers, on which he could rely, might be 
estimated under thirty . Fifteen votes 
therefore withdrawn u'om government, 
and added to the opposition, might turn 
the scale. The lords of the bedchamber 
alone, eleven of whom had supported 
ministers on the 26th of December, if 
joined by three or four bishops, would 
suflice to overturn all Pitt's machinery. 
But, on the other hand, Fox and Lotd 
Loughborough never seemed to reeoUect 
that the operation of time might save, as 
well as destroy, the minister. By pre- 
ferring the claim of the heir-appareni 
to assume the regency, they had already 
lost about a month. They now set on 
foot a new examination of the physicians, 
instead of propelling the election of a re- 
gent. Pitt was thus saved by his op- 
ponents. 

Let us suppose that they had adopted 
opposite principles, had avoided every 
possible subject of contest or delay, 
simply accepting the regency as the do- 
nation of the two houses ; and however 
they rtiight condemn or lament the re- 
strictions imposed on the prince, yet had 
advised h»m cheerfully to submit io them 
itokkig-nuamtets respoosiMe (be arty in^ 
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efficiency of the new government If 

Fos had so acted, he would have speedily 
placed the heir-apparent in the regent's 
chair, invested with the insignia of royal 
power. A new administration would 
have been formed on the basis of the 
iodilion of 1783, with some variations ; 
Lord Stormont succeeding Lonl North 
as secretary for the home department, 
and the great seal being virtually en- 
trusted to Wedderburn, as first com- 
missioner. The newly-installed regent 
would have opened the session with the 
accoslomed forms, Lord Loughboroagh 
occup^ying the woolsack. In the other 
house. Fox and Burke would have ad- 
dressed an audience always favourably 
disponed towards the individuals speaking 
from the treasury bench : while Pitt and 
Dundas, removed to another quarter of 
the assembly, must have experienced the 
chilling influence of departed power. 
Ireland would have been placed under 
the absolute dominion of the new govern- 
ment. Such must have been the cir- 
cumstances under which the royal Epi- 
menides would have awoke in February. 
Might not the very consciousness of his 
son's being actually regent, and the in- 
formation that his first act of authority 
was to displace the ministers, have 
tended to plunge the king's mind into 
new disorder ? Is it quite certain that, 
after having been declared a lunatic by 
both houses of parliament, -— a fact 
which must have been communicated to 
every European sovereign, by the Bri- 
tish envoys at their respective coUrts, -— 
George the Third would have resumed 
the functions of government ? I know 
that he said to a nobleman who enjoyed 
much of his confidence, — I mean, the 
late Lord Walsinghara, — who related it 
to me: "If a regency had been esta- 
blished, I would not have come forward 
to overturn it." And though I make no 
question that his repugnance on that point 
would have been easily surmounted ; — 
(for he loved power and the exercise of 
it ; — he was no voluptuary, nor votary 
of letters, who would have been content 
with a splendid retirement at Windsor, 
while his son governed ;) — yet if the 
Prince of Wales had onoe occupied his 
Vacant seat, it might not have been easy 
to restore things to their former situation. 
While tb^ seieot conunittee, to the 



mimber of twenty-one, — where Pitt pre^- 
sided as chairman, and of which Burkev 
Sheridan, and other opposition leaders, 
were membern, — remained in constant 
examination of the physKtans ; the two 
parties exerted their utmost efforts, the 
one to retain, and the other to augment, 
their respective adherents. Female aux* 
iliaries were called into play on both 
sides. The Duchess of Devonshire* 
whose blandishments had so eminently 
conducted to Fox's success as represen- 
tative for Westminster in 1784, renewed 
her powerful applications in favour of the 
heir-apparent. Pitt and Dundas opposed 
to her the Duchess of Gordon. Far in- 
ferior to her rival in feminine graces, in 
accomplishments of mind, and in ele- 
gance of manners, the last-mentioned 
duchess possessed qualities not less use- 
ful, — pertinacity which no obstacle 
could shake, masculine importunity, 
emancipation from ordinary forms, — 
propelled by the hope of place, and by 
views of interest. Surrounded by five 
daughters, three of whom were already 
marriageable, their establishment in life 
occupied all her thoughts. Inhabiting at 
the time the splendid mansion belonging 
to the Marquis of Buckingham in Pall 
Mall, she there assembled on evenings a 
crowd of the most distinguished persons 
of both sexes, composed mostly of those 
attached to administration. I was one of 
the number. She even acted as a whip* 
per-in of ministers. Confiding in her 
rank, her sex, and personal attractions* 
she ventured to send for members of par- 
liament ; to question, to remonstrate, 
and to use every means for confirming 
their adherence to government. The 
duke, her husband, who wanted her 
energy of character, did not on that ac- 
count derive less benefit from her ex- 
ertions. He received in due time the 
great seal of Scotland as his remunera* 
tion ; while Lord William Gordon, hi* 
brother, vice-admiral of the same king- 
dom, had long been made deputy ranger 
of St. James's and of Hyde Parks, — • 
one of the most enviable sineeures in the 
gift of the crown. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York, on the other hand, brought into» 
action more solid aud substantial means 
of seduction thaii female charms or so^ 
licitatioos. About this time, diiuieffa 
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began to be giren at Carlton House on 
the Saturday and Sunday of every week ; 
to which entertainments, thirty or more 
members, composed of both houses, 
were usually invited, and at which their 
royal highnesses presided in person 
Wine, attentions, and promises were not 
spared. Governments, regiments, offices, 
preferments, titles, held out in prospect, 
retained the* wavering, and allured the 
credulous or the discontented. Private 
negotiations were likewise set on foot in 
order to gain over the supporters of go- 
vernment. A man of high rank made 
me propositions of that nature. But 
the object which he had in view ex- 
tended much beyond my single vote. 
The nobleman to whom I allude', the late 
Earl of Clermont, well knew that the 
Duke of Dorset, then our embassador at 
the court of France, maintained with 
me a most unreserved correspondence. 
Through me, they hoped to reach him, 
who likewise brought in two members 
for the borough of East Grinstead. I 
consented to lay before the duke his 
royal highness's offers, which were of 
the most flattering nature, leaving him to 
appreciate them as he might think that 
they deserved. In his reply to me, he 
expressed a grateful sense of the prince's 
intentions; adding, however, at the same 
time, his determination to take no po- 
litical step whatever without his uncle 
the Marquis of Stafford's participation 
and approval. His answer terminated 
the negotiation, or rather, overture. The 
kingdom at large unquestionably gave its 
sanction to ministers. So did the city of 
London; but in Westminster, Fox's party 
predominated. Such was the aspect of 
public affairs towards the middle of the 
month of January. 

Idth January. — At length, after a 
week of incessant labour, Pitt as chair- 
man of the committee for re-examining 
the physicians, appeared at the bar of 
the house, holding in his hand the report. 
But scarcely had he brought it op, when 
Burke moved for its recommitment, ar- 
raigned the conduct of the committee, 
and accused them of unfaithfully dis- 
charging their duty. *» Why," he ex- 
claimed, ^* had not the surgeons, apo- 
thecaries, and others, who had attended 
on his majesty, been summoned before 
them to give evidence ! There were, 



moreover, additional grounds of com- 
plaint ; consisting in the omissioa or 
concealment of many circumstances ne- 
cessary for forming a just estimate of the 
king's state, and the probability of his 
cure." Against Willis, Burke directed 
the most acrimonious remarks ; averring 
that, in his own opinion, and he be- 
lieved, in the opinion of other members 
of the committee, " hU majesty^ 8 lift 
was not safe in such hands,** He added, 
however: '* 1 do not mean to impute bad 
intentions to any individual. It is of the 
rashness of those to whom the care of 
his royal person is entrusted that I com- 
plain." Pitt treated him with some de- 
gree of levity, not to say of ridicule, these 
charges. *• The house," he said, '* would 
not probably think the enquiry had been 
improperly narrowed, when the bulk of 
the report laid on the table, consisting 
of nearly four hundred folio pages, was 
duly considered. Every one of the phy- 
sicians had undergone the most rigorous, 
as well as repeated examinations." Re- 
lative to the accusation of the kiug's life 
not being safe in such hands, '* it arises," 
continued Pitt, '* from the fact having 
been disclosed and avowed, that Dr. 
Willis had trusted a razor in his ma- 
jesty's hand ;" an experiment which 
Willis justified by reasons founded on 
his long experience, and knowledge of 
the disorder. Windham attempted to 
sustain Burke ; but they did not venture 
to divide on the motion for re-commiaing 
the report. It was therefore ordered to 
be printed, the 16ih of the month being 
fixed for taking into consideration the state 
of the nation. 

I6th January, — Never perhaps was 
greater and more general expeciation 
excited than when the chancellor of the 
exchequer rose for the purpose uf dis- 
closing the conditions on which he pro- 
posed to offer the regency to the Prince 
of Wales ! And never did that eloquent 
minister acquit himself with more con- 
summate ability than on the evening in 
question. Blending the details of every 
feature of his plan with admirable bre- 
vity, Pitt began by observing, that though 
the report recently laid on the table dis- 
closed a vast mass of information on the 
subject of his majesty's disorder, yei in 
his opinion, it afforded little new matter 
for deliberation ; and no grounds what- 
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ever for impeaching the jiToprhij and 
prudence of those measures which, ten 
days earlier, he had been prepared to 
submit for their consideration. He fol- 
lowed up this remark by another, applied 
personally to Fox, who had argued that 
the probablity of the king's cure was 
dimlDislied, because a month had elapsed 
since the Jirst inquiry, without any 
perceptible amelioration of his health ; 
whereas, all the physicians, however 
divided they might be on other points, 
coincided in asserting that the ultimate 
eure rested precisely on the same foun- 
dation as it had done in December. 
Then discussing the depositions of the 
different medical attendants, comparing 
and contrasting them, he endeavoured to 
impress a conviction that, at least in the 
opinon of two, — namely, Willis and Sir 
Lacas Pepys, — there was an abatement 
of disorder^ thous^h as yet no resumption 
of reason. Finally, he entered into a | 
defence of the queen, who had subjected j 
herself to some animadversions, for hav- 
ing attempted, through the medium of the ; 
diurnal reports^ or bulletins, to convey a I 
more favourable impression of Ins ma- 
jesty's condition than was quite warranted 
by fact. 

Pitt next proceeded to repeat the prin- 
ciples and bases on which he had already 
proposed to invest the heir-apparent with 
a considerable portion of the royal au- 
thority. Yet, in so doing, he conjured 
the house •♦ to provide only for the ne- 
cessity of the case, not to exceed it ; and, 
above all things, to recollect that they 
were not placing a king on the throne, 
bnt to bear in mind that the throne was 
fall.*' Having reasoned, with great his- 
torical knowledge of the subject, on the 
immutable distinction between a monarch 
and a regent, he then enumerated the 
four principal restrictions necessary, as he 
conceived, to he imposed on the Prince 
of Wales. The JirBt restraining him 
from granting peerages, except to his 
majesty's sons, if they should previously 
have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. In order to impress the propriety 
of this regulation, as drawn from past ex- 
perience, Pitt did not hesitate to urge 
*'tbe possibility of such another con- 
federacy and cabal forming in the state, 
as had attempted to overthrow tiie con- 
stitution hi 17aa." " They/' oeotfiiKued 



he, «* might ofler advide to the regent ai 
a nature which would probably be re« 
jected by the crown* Such a number of 
peers might in consequence be created a« 
must greatly embarrass the sovereign ia 
carrying on the government, whenever 
he shall be restored to health." It oaa« 
not be denied that the danger here de« 
pictured was founded in reason. 

To the second restriction, by which 
the regent was prevented from bestowing 
annuities or patent places for life; ae 
well as to the Mirof, which withheld 
from him all power over the king's per* 
Bonal property $ little or no objection 
could be urged. On xhe fourth and last 
restraint, by which the care of his ma- 
jesty's person was to be consigned to the 
queen, Pitt expatiated with more ani- 
mntion ; '* it bein^," he said, '* his in- 
tention to put the whole royal household 
under that princess's authority, investing 
her with full powers to dismiss, or to 
appoint, at her pleasure." Conscious 
that such an independent control placed 
her in a sort of opposition to her son* 
and might even lead to collision between 
them, the minister entered into some 
justification of its principle. In language 
of energy, he depictured the emotions 
which must painfully rend the bosom of 
the king, when *^waking(rom histranea 
of reason, and asking for his usual at- 
tendants, if he should be told that his 
subjects, taking advantage of his tem- 
porary privation of intellect, had dismiss- 
ed and changed them." 

Having thus enumerated the restraints 
which he was desirous of imposing on 
the future regent, Pitt candidly admitted 
that a retinue adequate to his high station 
ought to be provided for him by parlia- 
ment. Before the minister concluded, 
he stated likewise his intention of pro- 
posing a council for her majesty, to the 
members of which body she might have 
recourse in cases of difficulty ; limited, 
however, to the power of merely offering 
her their advice. Neither Fox nor 
Burke rose to answer him. They well 
knew how much more forcibly the house 
would be affected by the appeal of a 
county member, who united independence 
uf mind to distinguished talents, than bj 
any display of oratory or eloquence. 
Powis combined in himself all those qua- 
lities. Almost every fetiure of .the pro- 
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posed plan he held op to condemnation, 
M **a monstrous fabric, calculated to 
mutilate and dismember the constitutional 
prerogatives entnisted to the crown. — 
Gracious Heaven!" exclaimed Powis, 
**is it necessary that the government 
should be entirely new-modelled ? Are 
the regal rights inherent in ihe person of 
his majesty ? Or, are they not annexed 
to the kingly Q^cc? Has the heir-ap- 
parent acted unbecomingly during his 
father's illness ? Has he attempted by 
cabal or intrigues to wrest from the king 
his sceptre ? Has he been guilty of the 
crime of treason ?" " It is asserted that 
he may have bad advisers. May not 
the queen too have bad advisers? The 
country will regard their conduct with 
peculiar jealousy." ** I consider these 
resolutions i^^ pursued he, ** as likely 
to excite animosities, not only throughout 
the kingdom, but in the royal family, 
and to arm the mother against her son. I 
regard them as equally subversive of the 
oonstituiion with the East India Bill of 
1783 ; and as I cannot consent to parcel 
out the prerogatives of the British crown 
at the pleasure of an individual, I will 
move an amendment,''^ 

Lord North and Sheridan both at- 
tacked the minister; the former with 
the arms of reason, exemplified and il> 
lustrated by appeals to history, Sheridan 
called in as auxiliaries not only his cha- 
racteristic weapons of wit and ridicule, 
but he preferred personal accusations 
against Pitt. Lord North depictured 
with force the calamities that would in- 
fallibly arise from a violation of the 
constitution. Sheridan charged the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer with duplicity, 
arrogance, and calumny ; repelling with 
ecorn all the imputations which he had 
thrown on the coalition administration. 
After holding up Dr. Willis to universal 
reprobation, aj an empiric, if not as an 
impostor, on account of the favourable 
symptoms which he pretended to have 
discovered in the king's malady (every 
one of which became verified within a 
few weeks) ; Sheridan directed his next 
observations to a higher quarter. The* 
manner in which the queen had been 
mentioned appeared to be, he said, the 
result of premeditated design to provoke 
a discussion respecting her majesty's 
QOnduet. Those persons only who wish- 



ed to gWe her responsibility by taking 
her out of that domestic station in which 
she had acted so irreproachably, mani- 
fested a want of delicacy towards her. 
<* The true motive," continued Sheridan, 
** of the minister's line of policy, is his 
belief that the regent will change the ad- 
ministration, and will place it ia the 
hands of those who, as he dares to assert, 
have been convicted of a confederacy to 
overturn the constitution. Yet with ihem^ 
after they had completed their coalition, 
he had professed his readiness to form a 
junction." Towards the concinsion, he 
drew an animated picture, or rather ca- 
ricature of the ear-minister, as he desig- 
nated Pitt, coming down in state, under 
the future regency, to the house, preceded 
by the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, 
and the master of the horse, clearing his 
way through the lobby, — with the cap 
of liberty borne before him on the end of 
a white staff. 

Fullarton, strongly attached to the heir- 
apparent, and equally averse to Pitt, at- 
tempted to draw a parallel between the 
reign of Charles the Sixth, king of 
France, and that of George the Third. 
Both sovereigns had been rendered in- 
capable of conducting public affairs by a 
privation of intellect. Fullarton eudea- 
voured to show that Isabella of Bavaria, 
queen of France, and her confidential 
minister, Morvilliers, — the former, one 
of the most vicious as well as uonatorai 
princesses commemorated in history; the 
latter, an ambitious and unprincipled 
politician, — were realized and resus- 
citated before their eyes. He depictured 
the queen of Charles the Sixth as '* a 
woman attached only to her treasures, 
influenced by the chancellor ^ the prime 
minister, ^nd other principal officers of 
the court ; who apprehended thai if the 
government should be entnisted to the 
heir-apparent during the king's incapa- 
city, they would lose their employ- 
ments." Morvilliers was described by 
Fullarton as ** commencing his career in 
the profession of the law, but speedily 
opening for himself a nearer road to 
greatness by the more productive path 
of politics." Finally, he pourtrayed the 
prince, afterwards Charles the Seventh 
of France ; *• who possessed," he said, 
not only the most interesting qualities 
and the most fascinating manners, bat who 
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hid attached to his eanse the noblest 
spirits and the best abilities of his coun- 
try." Some striking points of similarity 
■nqaestionably existed between the two 
periods of time, as welt as a faint resem- 
blance in the leading personages of each 
eoantry, sufficient at least to furnish 
matter for parliamentary declamation. 

A division took place on Powis's 
€tmmdment to Pittas Jirst rtsoltition, 
which proposed to confer the regency on 
the heir-apparent, ** subject to such limi- 
tations as should be provided;" Powis*s 
object being to emancipate him in great 
measure from those restraints. Govern- 
ment carried the question by seventy- 
three votes. Fox, who suffered at the 
time under severe indisposition, which 
soon compelled him to discontinue his 
personal attendance, took no active part 
throughout the whole discussion. But 
when, after its decision, the chancellor of 
the exchequer moved the next resolution^ 
which precluded the future regent from 
creating peers, Fox endeavoured to limit 
the duration of the restriction. A se- 
cond division ensued, which administra- 
tion again carried, though with reduced 
Bombers. The opposition rose from 154 
to 159 ; while government fell from 227 
to 216; leaving a majority of ovXy fifty- 
aeoen. I voted with ministers throughout 
every stage, and on every question, of 
this great conflict. Pitt's two subsequent 
re<o&/tons,— -the first of which regarded 
annuities or patent places /or /t/e, and 
the latter withheld from the regent any 
power over his father's personal pro- 
perty,-.- were not contested. The house 
then adjourned, each side anticipating 
with anxiety the next proposition which 
would be agitated : namely, that of com- 
mitting the king's person to her majesty's 
care, and at the same time putting the 
whole royal household under her control. 
Fox postponed his departure for Bath 
until the event should be ascertained. 

19r;* January^ — When the hou^e met, 

Pitt Immediately opened his proposition 

relative to the queen. On the propriety 

of committing to Aercare the person of his 

\ majesty, the minister said that he would 

not anticipate an objection, because he 

* (lid not believe a difference of opinion to 

^ be possible on the subject. But he 

'* argued at considerable length the sound 

^ policy, propriety, and other motives com- 

^ 31 



bining to allot the direction of the royal 
household to the same hand. Pitt was 
powerfully supported on that night from 
various quarters. By Dundas, who, for 
the first time since the commencement of 
the session, took part in the debate ; and 
who not only defended with his charac- 
teristic boldness the measure under de- 
liberation, but accused the opposite party 
of bringing forward such dangerous doc- 
trines as rendered it necessary to coun- 
teract them, thus occasioning all the 
delay that had intervened. By Scott, 
the solicitor-general, whose conspicuous 
parliamentary, as well as professional 
talents, already opened to him a pros- 
pect of attaining the highest dignities of 
the law. Perhaps, nevertheless, minis- 
ters derived more efficient service from 
Pulteney. His figure and dress, which 
always brought before my imagination 
Pope's Sir John Cutler^ — his whole 
wardrobe being threadbare, — did not de- 
tract from the vigour of his understand- 
ing, nor from the perspicuity of his argu- 
ments. 

Throwing the whole force of his. 
reason into the ministerial scale, he 
treated with contempt the supposition^ 
either that the actual administration 
would factiously oppose the prince's 
ministers ; or that these latter, if they, 
conducted themselves well, could possi-, 
bly fail of receiving general support. 
"What!" observed Pulteney, •* canno^. 
they govern without having the nomina- 
tion of every butcher and baker belonging 
to the royal household ! If they act 
uprightly, they will stand in need of 
no such patronage. Even if a faction 
should arise, a dissolution of parliament 
is a remedy to which they can always, 
have recourse. I was not present when 
the right of the two houses to provide 
for the deficiency of the executive au- 
thority, and to name a regent, became 
nnatter of debate. But on such an occa-, 
sion I would have given my hearty vote 
in its support; and I shall now vote as. 
heartily in favour of the restriciioin. , 
Never will I admit the probability of a' 
cabal being formed in the house o t peers' 
hostile to the regent's ministers. If, in 
deed, another measure as unconstitu- 
tional as the memorable East India Bill 
should be again introduced, I readily, 
allow that the * bedchamber lords may' 
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form a powerful obstacl9 \Q it4 pro* 
greari." Fox did not rUo till a very laia 
hour ; aod as his desigii of quittiag the 
scene of politics for h snort time* in order 
to recover sufficient health for undertak- 
ing the charge of the foreign department, 
^as well known, he drew more than 
ordinary attention. Addressing himself 
first to Scott, the solicitor-general, whom 
Pox accused of •• endeavouring to en- 
tangle the understanding of his hearers 
in the nophistries of legal metaphysics," 
he successively adverted to the argu- 
ments of Dundas and of Pulteney. Con- 
scious that the present occasion would 
be the last in which he should person- 
ally take any part before the decision of 
the regency question, he seemed to put 
out all his intellectual strength. 

Scott having laid down as an incontro- 
vertible proposition, that ** the ki ng'n 
political character was in the eye of the 
law inseparable from his personal and 
80 would continue until his demise," 
Fox turned against this doctrine all the 
artillery of reason and of ridicule. '* 1 
consider such a tenet," said he, '* as fit- 
ted only for ages of ignorance, when 
human institutions were deified, and 
declared to be of divine origin. That a 
sense of duty, loyalty, and affection will 
animate the breast of every Englishman, 
and will lead him to protect his majesty's 
sacred person, however long his malady 
may prove, is unquestionable. But. 
when this is stated to be the definition of 
a/legiance, I enter against it my protest. 
Allegiance is a reciprocal duty, arising 
in the heart, emanating from the mind, 
as a consequence of receiving protection ; 
and it is only of equal existence. If the 
definition of allegiance given from the 
treasury bench was well founded, whether 
the king's malady should continue for 
one year, or for thirty, the legislature 
could never vest the full powers of the 
crown in any other hands while the per- 
son of the sovereign remained on earth. 
That such is the latent design of minis- 
ters I have no doubt, though at present 
they may think it prudent to couceal their 
intention." 

Having depictured the hardship of 
precluding the regent from the preroga- 
tive of creating peers, while it was in- 
tended to place the household under the 
queen's exclusive cooUoI ;. ** To all ibis 



f^iea of parm|qx«i/' e^sbkned hsb 
'* tberc! can be only, onesolution. Mints* 
ters wii«h to insinuate tho scaadalous ido^ 
that 4 division m^y ti^kft place beiwean 
the mother i^nd the son* 1 caaoot uUar 
in language of adequate indignation my 
abhorrence of such a plan. Yet I eon* 
fess that tlie machination is artfully laid 
for accomplishing the intended purpose. 
I trust, however, that it will be pre» 
vented." — *' It has been asked," eon* 
tinued Fqx« " what would be the con- 
sequence of the queen's demise 7 If the 
prince regent should die, tlie mode of 
proceeding would be easy and simple. 
The next prince in aucoession, the Duka 
of York, if alive, or Prince William 
Henry, would be appointed to the office. 
But, if the queen should die, in whose 
hands would ihey entrust the custody of 
the king ? In those of the Duke of 
York ? Would ministers endeavour to 
divide the royal brothers ? The attempt, 
I believe, they will find as difficult as to 
remove the planets from their orbits !" 
We have lived to see this supposilitioee 
case realized, thirty years after il wae 
stated in parliament. 

Fox concluded his speech^ many parti 
of which were unanswerable, by putting 
two questions to the minister. Firatt if 
the custody of the royal household 
was to be given to the queen, wkem, 
was the provision intended for the re* 
gent to^ be settled, and what was to be 
its extent? Secondly, if the intended 
restrictions were to have a Ihrdhtd dure* 
tion, what period of time should he con* 
Hider as proper for their conti nuance T 
To these inquiries the chancellor of the 
exchequer answered, that it was difficult 
to fix any precise term for the duralion 
of the restrictions. ** Should, however," 
continued he, ''contrary to my $m\guinM 
expectation and beliefs the king's reco* 
very, after some time, be protracted, and 
should it be pronounced by medical air 
tendants, unlikely to take place soon; 
my opinion would be to withdraw alto- 
gether the restrictions, including the 
prerogative oC creating peers. The ee* 
tablishment of^ the royal household may 
likewine then be revised and new-model* 
led." A more undefined and vague re* 
ply probably never proceeded from mi* 
nisterial lips* Desirous nevertheleae to 
ig.ive some aatUfactipn on another very 
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lDterefttini;potht,lPiU tdded, «« Whenever 
the act of the two hoaees shall have pass- 
ed con«ti luting his royal highness re- 
gent, a proper retinue ought to be imme- 
diately provided for supporting his sta- 
tion fvith becoming splendour. Of 
what precise extent the provision should 
be, I have not yet folly determined. 
The declaration made on the princess 
part, expressive of his reluctance to in- 
crease the national burthens, is most 
fflagnanimous. But no dread of unpopu- 
larity shall deter me from proposing a 
new establishment, suitable to the illus- 
trious rank and character of the regent. 
I know not whether I nhall be left to 
propoie this matter^ or whether it may 
not devolve to other hands * In either 
ease, in or out of office, I am ready to 
Hand up in my place, and to lay the 
additional expense where it ought to 
fall, on the public purse of the couh" 
try.'' 

By this guarded disclosure of his in- 
tentions, without naming any particular 
time for carrying them into execution, 
Pitt still kept his opponents in ignorance 
of his ultimate plans. If he had pos- 
sessed a prescience of the king*s speedy 
recovery, he could not have taken his 
measures with more consummate ability. 
Irritated at the obscurity of the ministei's 
replies, Sheridan reminded him that he 
had given no answer whatever as to the 
intended duration of the restrictions, 
while he had totally omitted to explain 
the nature and constitution of the council 
which was to be provided for the queen. 
Thus pressed, he somewhat reluctantly 
owned that it was impossible for him to 
state any fixed period for taking off 
the restrictions ; but he added, *' Par- 
liament will always possess the power of 
removing them." To the other object 
of Sheridan's enquiry, he gave a much 
more explicit reply. •» It would only be 
a council of advice, and in no degree of 
control. The great officers of state, with 
some dignified prislates, were intended to 
compose it.'* After a debate of full 
twelve hours, a division at length took 
place on the question of giving to her 
majesty the power of removing, and of 
appointing, at her pleasure, the officers 
of the kind's household. One hundred 
and sixty-^vfe votes negatived the pro- 
position. The minister was supported 



by tw6 hundred and twenty-nine ; leaving 
him a majority of sixty four. But Lord 
North immediately afterwards moving to 
add the words, '* for a limited time," the 
house divided again; when Pitt's fol* 
lowers fell to 220, while the opposite 
side lost one vote, being 164. Con- 
sequently government carried the point 
only by fifty -six. 

The debate was now terminated, when 
Pulieney offered a clause for limiting 
both the duration of the proposed re- 
strictions, and of the powers to be con- 
ferred on the regent by parliament. But 
Pitt, who while he a fleeted to propel the 
decisions of the house, nevertheless pro- 
ceeded with measured steps, like a man 
desirous, as far as he was able, of allow- 
ing time its full operation ; though he 
professed his general coincideuce of sen- 
timent with Pulteney, and a readiness lo 
adopt the proposition itself, yet dex- 
terously evaded its immediate acceptance. 
Fox contented himself with observing, 
that such repeated elections of the chief 
magistrate, however he might be de- 
nominated regent, in fact changed the 
constitution from a limited monarchy to 
a republic. The various resolutions suc- 
cessively moved by Pitt being finally 
passed, were ordered to be communicated 
to the lords, at a conference between the 
managers of the two houses, on the fol- 
lowing day. To that assembly all eyes 
were directed ; and the commons, in 
order to allow time for their deliberations, 
suspended their own, by an adjourumeot 
of a week. Fox, extenuated by ex- 
ertions, and enfeebled by a complaint the 
seat of which lay in the liver, after vainly 
contesting against adminislration, set out 
for Bath ; Burke and Sheridan remaining 
at their posts, to dispute the ground with 
Pitt. 

20/A — 26/A January. — Two de 
bates, each marked by circumstances ^i 
much personal asperity, took place in the 
upper house on the 22d and 23d of Ja- 
nuary. The former was opened by Lord 
Camden, then in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age ; w^ho, after the &T8i resolution 
sent up from the commons had been 
read, observed, that ** his advanced p^« 
riod of life furnishing the strongest reaaoa 
for his retirement from public businesf, 
he trusted the present act would form the 
last effort of his political existence.** 
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Throughout his whole speech he dis- 
played all his characteristic intellectual 
superiority, though the great energies of 
character which had distinguished him 
during the early part of George the 
Third's reign, in the cause of freedom, 
appeared to be sinking under the pressure 
of time. Not so the chanceller; who, 
as he designed to atone for his medi- 
tated defection at an early stage of the 
king's malady, unfolded all the powers 
of his capacious and vigorous intellect. 
But the most con.spicuous exhibition of 
parliamentary eloquence made on that 
night, was by Watson, bishop of Llan- 
daff; a prelate of no ordinary ability or 
ambition, who has left us memoirs of his 
own life. His speech, which occupied 
nearly two hours in the delivery, would 
unquestionably have secured him an Eng- 
lish mitre of the most solid description, 
and probably have translated him to Dur- 
ham, or to Winchester, if the regency 
had been consummated, and its sup- 
porters had remained permanently in 
possession of power. The king's re- 
covery chained him down for life to an 
obscure Welsh diocese. On the re- 
solution being read which restricted the 
regent from the prerogative of creating 
peers, the Earl of Sandwich moved to 
add the words *• for a lime to be limit- 
ed." A division taking place, the motion 
' was negatived by a majority of twenty- 
six peers; the respective numbers being 
93 to 67. And the house dividing a se- 
cond time, on the main question, minis- 
ters carried it by twenty-eight votes. 

The discussion was renewed on the 
subsequent evening, chiefly relative to 
the resolution committing to her majesty 
the custody of the king's person, ac- 
companied with the control and manage- 
ment of the royal household. Towards 
its close, the chancellor might be said to 
sustain and to repel, almost unassisted, 
the whole weight of opposition, con- 
ducted by Lords Loughborough and 
Stormont Thurlow standing as it were 
over the prostrate body of his sovereign, 
claimed for him the respect due to his 
lamentable situation : — •• a misfortune,*' 
he observed, '* equal to any which had 
ever fallen to the lot of man, siuce mis- 
fortune was known on earth !*' — ** I can- 
not conjecture," exclaimed he, "upon 
what principle it is possible to place the 



king in her majesty's hands, without 
committing to her the superintendence 
of the household ; nor how the dignity 
of a sovereign can be preserved, unleaa 
he retains his attendants. Let it be re- 
membered that he is not a destitale 
individual, friendless or obscure ; but a 
monarch to whom his people look up 
with anxious wishes that he may speedily 
reascend his throne. Any other treat- 
ment must manifest a total want of com- 
passion for that royal sufferer, who then 
would be 

*< Deserted in his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed !" 

The sensibility which the chancellor 
displayed throughout this part of bis 
speech, and which was not confined to 
himself, excited Burke's spleen, who 
treated it as hypocritical grimace. When 
the house of commons met, a few days 
afterwards, he compared " the tears shed 
in another assembly to the iron tears that 
ran down Pluto's cheek ;" protesting at 
the same time, that *' they were not 
tears of patriots for dying laws, but of 
lords for their expiring places. They 
were tears for his majesty's bread.'* 

Lord Stormont touched at Thurlow's 
citation, immediately rose, and observed 
that however general might be the ap- 
plication of the words just quoted, yet he 
could not avoid considering them as pe- 
culiarly addressed to himself. ** I have, 
indeed, my lords," continued he, enjoyed 
the highest honours, and passed the 
greatest part of my life, in the enjoyment 
of emoluments, conferred by his majesty. 
I come, therefore, under the description 
of those individuals who have largely 
shared in the royal bounty. But 1 trust 
that I have not repaid them with in- 
gratitude. I love his majesty, I love the 
Prince of Wales ; but I love still more 
the constitution. This declaration I now 
make in presence of some, members of 
the royal family, and I shall not besiute 
to repeat it before my sovereign himself, 
if I am ever restored to his presence.** 
Reverting to the subjecuiinder deliberm- 
tion, he reasoned.with fi^ce, sustained by 
examples drawn from history, against a 
system which might oppose the mother 
to her son. ** Recollect, my lords/* said 
he, ** the instance of Mary of Medicis 
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and lionis the Thirteenth, where an art- 
ful minister set thetn at variance. In my 
opinioo, the person who is enlrudted 
with the king's custody ought noi to 
have control over the household. It is 
cruel thus to throw her majesty on a 
stormy political sed, without a rudder, 
chart, or compass." — "Who may be 
her advisers, I know not; but she may 
have counsellors who may persuade her, 
that she cannot render a greater service 
to her son, and to the country, than by 
attempting to rescue him from the per- 
nicious hands in which he has reposed 
his confidence. From the division of 
power contemplated, I expect to see the 
standard of opposition erected in the 
centre of the queen's palace." It must 
be admitted that if the regency had per- 
manently taken place, these apprehen- 
sions were not altogether destitute of 
foundation, nor of pmbabiliiy. Lord 
Loughborough not only matniained the 
same propositions, but declared in terms 
the most precise, that far from aban- 
doning* hi^ assertion of the Prince of 
Wales's right to the regency during his 
father's incapacity, he was ready to de- 
fend it against the chancellor. On the 
division, 96 peers supported ministers, 
while only 68 voted with their op- 
ponents. 

26^A and 27th January, — Pitt's nu- 
merical superiority being now incon- 
testably ascertained by repeated divisions 
in both houses, and Fox having personally 
withdrawn, the contest might in some 
measure be considered as terminated. 
But altercation and reproaches survived 
the struggle for power. The chancellor 
of the eiTchequnr informing the house ai 
its meeting, that he should propose to taj; 
the resolutions before the Prince of 
Wales, in order to know whether his 
royal highness would accept of the re- 
gency on those conditions, Burke started 
up under violent agitation. Every part 
of the minister's conduct, he said, was 
despotic in the extreme. He had forced 
the discussion on the question of right. 
merely for purposes of delay. He had in 
fact thus addressed the house : <* Slaves, 
<lo you prcKume to hesitate, or hint a 
doubt on the point ? I will satisfy your 
scruples. The question shall be debated 
and decided." Unintimiilated by the in- 
decent severity' of these reinairks, Pitt 



did not the less move on the subsequeat 
evening, ** for appointing a committee to 
communicate to hia royal highness the 
resolutions of the lords and commons; 
expressing at the same time their hopes 
that he would comply, by taking on him 
the office of regent as speedily as an act 
of parliament could be passed." This 
proposition called out all the leaders from 
the opposite benches. Sheridan ob^ 
served, that the resolutions appeared to 
be final and permanent, not as if cal* 
culated to answer a temporary emer- 
gency ; though upon that single ground* 
urged repeatedly by the minister himself^ 
had they been voted. Another matter* 
Sheridan added, which still remained 
wholly unexplained, was the degree of 
stale and attendance intended to be an- 
nexed to the office of regent, as a sub- 
stitute for that power and patronage 
taken from him by the last resolution^ 
He concluded by moving to add, that 
*' the restrictions were formed on the 
supposition that his majesty's illness waa 
only temporary, and flight not prove of 
long duration." It seemed difficult to 
suppose that Pitt could make any ob- 
jection to insert these words, they being 
extracted from his own letter addressed 
to the Prince of Wales on the preceding 
30ih of December. 

Grey rising next, accused the minister 
of having manifested a want of respect 
towards the heir apparent throughout 
every stage of his intercourse with CarU 
ton House ; a charge which Grey la- 
boured to prove by an enumeration of 
various particulars. There seemed, how- 
ever, to be more of enmity than of jus- 
tice in these details as they amounted* 
even if well founded, rather to breachea 
of etiquette or omissions of form* than tQ 
any disrespectful intention. But Burka 
far exceeded both his friends in violence* 
The question, be maintained, was ob- 
viously an endeavour to create unneces« 
sary delay ; as was the whole miuisteri^ 
system, to convert the /constitution into it 
republic, by the annual election of a i9* 
gent. *' If,*' continuj&d he, ^' it is ich 
tended to ereot a republic, why is it ao| 
avowed { Should J be asked whethei; | 
dislike a. common wefijth, I would answqiw • 
No. I am however awajre thaty according 
to our frame' of govqnjmqnU^we'caonoi^ 
specblate on a repubUc/* Having '*^"' 
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eulogized, in language the roost pic- 
(urenque and classic, the true republican 
principles as transmitted down to us 
from antiquity, which he declared were 
objects of his utmost reverence and ido- 
latry, he burst at once into a paroxysm of 
rage at *^the phantom, the fiction of 
law," as he denominated it, by which 
Pitt intended to open the session of par- 
liament. •• So far is it," vociferated he, 
** from representing faithfully the forms 
of our admirable constitution, that it is a 
mere mummery, a piece of masquerade 
buffoonery, formed to burlesque every 
species of government ! A hideous 
spectre, to which, with Macbeth, when 
addressing the ghost of Banquo, we may 
exclaim, 

"* A Vaunt, and quit my sight ! Let the earth 
hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowiess : thy biood is cold. 
Thou ba«i no spcculatioD in those eyes 
That thou dost glare with/ 

So is it with this ministerial political 
spectre. Its bones are marrowiess, its 
blood is cold, and it has no speculation 
in those eyes. I reprobate it as a chi- 
nosra, a monster summoned up from the 
depths of hell !** This beautiful picture, 
which seemed to electrify the house, 
excited great admiration, even on the 
treasury bench. 

Pitt repelled with temperate com- 
poiore his numerous and eloquent as- 
nilants. To Sheridan he replied, that 
itte proposed amendment, though con- 
sisting of words taken out of his own 
letter to the Prince of Wales, yet was 
only a partial selection of them, omitting 
other words which followed, and formed 
their explanation. He therefore should 
object to any such insertion. The delays 
which had hitherto impeded the progress 
of the Regency Bill, he demonstrated to 
have originated, not with ministers, but 
with their opponents. Turning next to 
Grey, he recapitulated the various acts, 
erther of omission and neglect, or of po- 
sitive disrespect towards the heir-ap- 
parent, with which he stood charged ; 
justifying himself on each, as it appeared 
to me, in a manner the most satisfactory 
to any candid mind. *' The highest tri- 
bute of respect,** continued he, *' that 1 
can offer to every branch of the royal 
f.\m\\jf is to cultivate tbe interesis of 



the nation which their ancestors wcie 
called to govern ; and to watch over 
the safety of that constitution, io the 
protection of which the prince himself 
will be eventually interested." Having 
thus answered two of his opponents, be 
omitted any reply to Buike ; whose ar- 
guments, ihough fabricated by genius 
and illuininateu by fancy, produced no 
solid impression. Sheridan biill persisted 
in his amendment; the objection made 
to which by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer he endeavoured to obviate by 
adding to bis mo/ton the remaining words 
of the sentence contained in Pitt*s letter 
to the Prince of Wales. But the ques- 
tion being carried without a division* for 
communicating to his royal highness the 
resolutions of the two houses, Pitt then 
moved an address to the queen. Its ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether she would 
accept the care of his majesty's person* 
together with the management and con- 
trol of the royal household. No op- 
position was attempted. 

28/ A — 3U^ January. — The minis- 
ter's situation during the last days of 
January was nevertheless peculiarly ar- 
duous and critical. From the summit of 
power, he beheld himself suddenly about 
to be precipitated by an event of rlie most 
unexpected nature, against which he 
neither had taken, nor cottld take* any 
measure of precaution. Three month* 
had already elapsed since the king's 
seizure, and no indications of restoration 
to intellect were as yet perceptible. The 
violence of the delirium or frenzy bad* 
indeed, greatly abated, and Willis con- 
fidently anticipated his speedy resumptioa 
of reason. But Warren as confidently 
maintained the contrary position. Pitt 
possessed no landed estate, no funded 
property, nor even life annuity. He bad 
disdained to bestow on himself the clerk- 
ship of the pells, and it was not till some 
years later that he was made lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports. His brother* Lord 
Ohalharo, as necessitous as Pitt, could 
afford him no relief. I doubt whether 
the first lord of the treasury and chan« 
cellor of tbe excbequer, when bie debts 
were discharged, possessed a thousand 
pounds. Europe might then have wit- 
nessed the extraordinary spectacle of a 
prime minister not yet thirty* who afler 
disuibutinf nearly forty British peerafee* 
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besides fifteen Irish; after erea^g a 
sinking fund of a million sterlingt ham- 
bliDg France, and by the vigour of his 
eouDcils e&trioating Holland from sub- 
servience to the house of Bourbon ; was 
reduced to return for support to the bar, 
as in antiquity Cincinnatus went back to 
the plough. Pitt unquestionably me- 
ditated to resume his original profession. 
By what other means, in fact, could he 
have maintained his personal indepen- 
dence ? Fox, destitute of any such re- 
source, found himself compelled to accept 
the assistance of his friends at a sub- 
sequent period of his life, however pain- 
ful it might be to his feelings. Dundas's 
situation was scarcely less destitute, in a 
pecuniary point of view, than that of Pitt. 
Nor were the embarrassments of the 
minister by any means merely future and 
prospective. In his own cabinet he had 
to encounter daily impediments, or modi- 
fications, arising from the rugged, intract- 
able temper of the chancellor, who fre- 
quently would neither advise, dictate nor 
comply. These internal agitations, 
which could not always be concealed 
from the public ear, served to invigorate 
opposition. I remember^ Sir Grey 
Cooper, when alluding, on the 27th of 
January, to Pitt's assertion, that 'Mhe 
two houses of parliament constituted the 
only legal organs through which the 
voice of the people could be heard during 
the kings indisposition,*' observed that 
** perhaps, by some accident, one of 
those organs might be out of tune. 
Whispers of such a discord had been 
heard ; and, therefore, till that instrument 
was again restored to order,and the great 
leaders of the band should have settled 
their respective parts in the concert, an 
interlade might probably be played off to 
amuse this house." Burke, in the course 
of the same evening, spoke out even 
more plainly on the subject. ** I know 
not," said he, ** whether the postpone- 
ment of the present measure in the other 
house, which was intended to have come 
on last nighty arose from any difference 
Among ministers ; but a little bird, a 
•mall robin-redbreast, has sung that some- 
thing of the kind has taken place. The 
itme bird has whispered in my ear, that 
certain secret reasons have suddenly in- 
duced the bouse of peers to shift the busi- 
ness from their owii» to oar shoalden. 



Perhaps that dignified assembly has not 
yet recovered from the effect caused by 
the burst of the pathetic lately exhibited. 
They probably have not yet dried their 
eyes, and may be therefore at present in* 
capable of attending to new business." 

Pitt, it is true, denied the truth of these 
painful reports. '* I can assure the 
house," said he, «* notwithstanding the 
mysterious insinuations of a want of har- 
mony among ministers, that there has 
arisen no such difference of opinion." 
The chancellor did not, however, con- 
firm the declaration thus made ; for on 
the following evening, the 28th of Janu- 
ary, during the debate which arose in the 
upper house, relative to the two proposed 
addresses to the prince and to the queen, 
he said, while replying to Lord Stormoot, 
— '* I own that I could have chalked out 
a plan which I should have approved in 
preference to the line that has been 
adopted. But, when I consider that 
other men's opinions must be consultedt 
the present measure is perhaps the best 
that could be brought forward during the 
agitation of the moment." He could not 
more unequivocally avow the dissensions 
that prevailed in the ministerial councils. 
Meanwhile, the peers having concurred 
in the resolutions adopted by the comr 
mons for addressing the prince and 
queen ; Earl Camden and the Marquis 
of Stafford were ordered to wait on his 
royal highness, in order to receive his 
answer. Pitt, accompanied by the mas* 
ter of the rolls, Lord Frederiek Campbell, 
and Sir George Yonge, performed, on 
the part of the commons, the same func* 
tion. The heir-apparent received this 
deputation at Carlton House on the dOtb 
of January ; an anniversary on which, 
as commemorative of the decapitation ojf 
Charles the First, neither of the two 
houses met for tite despatch of public 
business. The imperious necessity of 
restoring the ezeeutive government su* 
perseded, however, every other consider- 
ation. On the same day the address was 
carried up to her majesty at Kew, by two 
members of the upper and four members 
of the lower house. 

315^ /ontiary.— -The prince's answer, 
of which Sheridan was considered thai 
composer, manifested great discontent at 
the manner of offering him the regency, 
and at the oonditions annexed to its e»- 
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ercise; (hough he ftdded, that *Miis anx- 
ious con^rn for the pubiiu B&feiy, nnd 
his respect for the united desires of the 
two houses, determined hiin to undertake 
the trust/' He contrived, however, to 
embody in his reply the very words 
which Sheridan had vainly endeavoured 
to insert in Pitt's motion of the 'i7fh of 
January, for communicating to his royal 
highness (he resolutions of the lords and 
commons. " Confiding,'* said he, ** that 
the limitations on the exercise of the 
royal authority have been approved only 
as a temporary measure^ founded on the 
hope that his majesty's disorder may not 
be of long duration, 1 accede to your 
wishes." The queen's reply was brief, 
but mingled with testimonies of her re*- 
epeet for the desire manifested by pari la- 
ment to commit to her rare the king's 
person. As soon as the peers met, 
Itfler the answers of the queen and 
prince had been read, Lord Camden 
etated that the next necessary step was 
to determine on the means by which tiie 
royal assent might be given to such bills 
is should have been passed by the two 
houses respecting the exercise of the 
powers of the crown. ** 1 am aware," 
observed he, '* that the means by which 
il is intended to open the parliament have 
been contemptuously stigmaticed else* 
where as s fiction and a phantom. 
But it is a fiction admirably calculated 
for preserving the constitution. The 
king must be upon his throne in this 
Bssembly, or by some mode he must 
lianctiononr proceedinia:. Otherwise par- 
liament is a mere headlesi* trunk, inca* 
|>able of legislation. The legal and 
constitutional expedient is by issuing 
tetters patent under the great seal, autho- 
rizing a commission to open parliament 
Iti his majesty's name." 

••If there exist any other means of 
t^complishingthis national object," con- 
tinued he, •' I hope those who so think 
Win suggest them. But I venture to 
Ussert, that whoever treats as matter of 
Hdicule tlie mode that I have proposetl, 
is ignorant of the laws of his eoontry. 
The commission must be issued by nu* 
thority of some hind. Cnn the Prince 
df Wales eommand'the ehMOt^ellor lo put 
Ae seal to such t commission? Cer- 
lalnfy he eanno<. Botif houses have 
fieetttly voted tb«t he ptMMises no sueh 



right. Would the chancellor himself, 
unauthorized, venture to do it? Un- 
doubtedly he would not. The great seal 
is the organ by which the sovereign 
speaks his will. An act of parliament^ 
passed by authority of a commission 
issued under it, must be received as a part 
of \iie statute law of the land." Having 
thus explained the intended mode of 
proceeding, as well as the principle on 
which it was founded. Lord Camden 
added, that when the bill appointing a 
regent should have gone through all ita 
forms, it would become necessary to affix 
the great seal to a second commission, 
giving the royal ai^sent to such a bill. 
He concluded by moving, that it is ex- 
pedient and necessary to issue a proper 
commission for opening the parliament 
nnder the great seal." The Duke of 
York, who was present, in few words 
protested against the whole system ; bat, 
in particular, against the measure pro- 
posed, as unconstitutional and illegal. 
"1 therefore request," added he. "that 
my name may be left out of the com- 
mission ; and I am auttiorized to express 
a similar desire on the part of the Prince 
of Wales." Rising in his turn, the Duke 
of Cumberland intimated the same wish, 
both for himself and for his brother the 
Duke of Glocester. 

Severe indisposition having prevented 
both the chancellor and Lord Lough- 
borotigh from attending in their places 
on that evening, Lord Stormont replied 
to the arguments of Earl Camden. •• We 
misht," said he, ** my lords, have ap- 
pointed a regent full six weeks ago, if 
the discussion of the question of right 
had not been obtruded on us. With re- 
spect to the two t'ommir^sions intended 
to be issued under the great seal, the 
first is informal, the second is illegal. 
It has been asiierted that necessity war- 
rants the mode of proceeding, and that 
necessity justifies ii. 1 subscribe to the 
doctrine, but I deny its application in the 
present instance. What impediment has 
prevented minti-tet^ from addressing the 
Prince of Wales, to take upon him the 
exercise of the whole legislative autho- 
rity of the crown ?" — •• The proceedings 
of the two houses Within the last three 
months hav^ cotTdoced moi^e to introduce 
and to 8<tnct)(m nepubltcdh principles, 
than air Ike pvlbM al^ttf done in my tims. 
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I rail not at republican principles. I 
know how beautiful they appear in the- 
ory ; hot they are not the leas repugnant 
to the genius of our constitution.'' In 
the absence of Lord Thurlow, rose Lord 
Uawkesbury, While a member of the 
house of commons, he spoke rarely, 
always with brevity : and since his ele- 
vation to the peerage, except on ques* 
tions counected with trade or manufac- 
tures, scarcely had his voice been heard 
in that assembly. With great force of 
reason he combated the propositions of 
Lord Stormont ; demonstrated that the 
measure under consideration was go- 
verned by the necessity of the case, 
without exceeding it ; while he pointed 
out the total dissimilarity between the 
Revolution of 1688, when the two houses 
of parliament addressed the Prince of 
Orange to assume the sovereign autho- 
rity on a principle of necessity, and the 
contrast presented by the present position 
of affairs. The throne, he observed, was 
then vacant, and all the functions of go- 
vernment suspended ; whereas the throne 
was now full, the courts of law open, 
and parliament assembled. 

2rf and dd February. — The debate 
having terminated without any division, 
it was moved to report the resolution 
immediately to the house, in order to ac- 
celerate its progress, through on a Satur^ 
day: which being done, the commission 
for opening the parliament was instantly 
filled up for the subsequent Tuesday, the 
3d of February. A conference with the 
commons was requested to be held on 
Monday, the 2d, for the purpose of com- 
municating to them the resolution, and 
desiring their concurrence. It took 
place accordingly on that day ; the whole 
proceeding of the two houses forming an 
instance of legislative despatch probably 
not to be exceeded in the British parlia- 
mentary annals. The conference being 
ended, and the resolution of the upper 
house read, together with the answers of 
the Prince of Wales and of the queen to 
the deputation from both houses, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed to agree 
with the peers in their resolution. Lord 
North, who, notwithstanding his want of 
sight, performed an active part through- 
oat all the debates during the oourse of 
the king's malady, warmly attacked the 
mioister on this occasion. Having cen- 



sured the spirit of distrust and jealousy 
which pervaded every feature of the pro- 
ceedings relative to the heir-apparent. 
Lord North added : '« His royal high- 
nesses answer must diffuse universal sa- 
tisfaction. It must even create an agree- 
able surprise throughout the kingdom, 
and extinguish those false alarms which 
have been so industriously circulated* 
that the prince had asserted his right to 
assume the sovereign authority indepen- 
dently of the two houses of parliament.'* 

Pitt was not formed tamely to endure 
such a reprehension, which he repelled 
with great promptitude and equal fores. 
*' The noble lord," said he, "observes 
that a general, though false alarm, has 
been diffused through the country lest 
the question of right should be support- 
ed. I deny the truth of his proposition. 
I allow, indeed, that it was not claimed 
by the Prince of Wales ; but it was as- 
serted by others. That no person has 
been bold enough to advise him to assert 
such a right after the solemn decision of 
the two houses of parliament, cannot form 
matter of surprise. Even if any man 
could be found so bold, it is very impro- 
bable that a prince of the hoose of Bruns- 
wic would allow such advice. I readily 
admit that his royal highness's accept- 
ance of the regency will furnish subject 
of joy to the people, but not that it can 
prove a matter of surprise. They will 
not be disposed to censure parliament 
for reprobating unconstitutional doctrines* 
started by men who now lament their 
own assertions, which they are ashamed 
to avow, and seem desirous to retract.*' 

If Lord North's observations had 
roused Pitt, the pointed sarcasms of the 
latter against Fox irritated Burke almost 
to a degree of madness. " I assert,*' ex- 
claimed he, '* that the Prince of Wales's 
right to the regency is as clear as the 
sun ; and that it is the duty of this house 
to appoint him regent, with the full 
powers of sovereignty. His royal high- 
ness's right is founded in law« in justice* 
and in equity." Then bursting into one 
of his grand and eccentric appeals to the 
fancy, '^ The ministers plan," oontinued 
he, ** merits a worse name than to be 
called a phantom. Ministers are pre- 
paring to create the monster of Sin and 
Death described by Milton ; death to the 
constitution* sin to the feelings of the 
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country. Thty are giving birlh to in- 
numerable bftrking monytero, eager to 
destroy every principle of our constitu- 
tion. They are about to purloin the 
great seal, to commit an act of forgei'y 
and of fraud, to support violence, and to 
consummate (heir climax of villany. 
Their delays keep pace with every other 
part of their 8y«»tem. How unlike the 
convention pariiameut in 1688, who com- 
pleted all their objects of national be- 
nefit between the 2dih of December and 
the l;2th of the ensuing month, finishing 
the whole work in sixteen days!"— •* I 
contend that ttie houae has no right to 
authorize the lord chancellor to put the 
^reat seal to forgery, thus giving it the 
form of royal aoihorlty iudiead of the 
substance. Such violations of law are 
delusions. They ere only the sweepings 
of the cobwebs of Westminster Hall ; 
Ihe smoke of the dish, not its nourish- 
ment/' 

With more temper, Sheridan denied 
that Fox had ever maintained the princ^^s 
right to assume the exercise of the royal 
authority without the adjudication of the 
two houses of parliament. ** The ques- 
tion of right was therefore," added he, 
** unnecessarily agitated, becau«o the 
Iright of the two houses to provide for 
the defect in the exercise of the sovereign 
power never was contested." 

Powis sustained Burke^s opinions. 
" In order," said he, •* to open a parlia- 
ment, there must exist a person com- 
petent to authorize the act; either 
Ihe king himself, or his representative. 
In the present case, there can be neither ; 
and the place will be filled by a fictitious, 
imaginary phantom." The resolution 
•to agree with the lords being never- 
theless carried without any division, a 
moiioH was made and voted, to request 
another conference with that huu^e. 
Before the adjournment took place, Pitt, 
in answer to a queetbn matle from the 
"Opposition bench, demanding '' what 
measure was next to ensue," explained, 
in tile ro^et expUcit terms, his inten- 
tions* •• I trust," said he, •• that we 
may carry up the resolution to the con- 
ference early on this very day. The 
commission being ready spal«'d, parlia- 
ment may be opened forthwith ; and 
as ao#m as we are relumed, I shall 
instantly move for leave to bring in a bUl 



for appointing a regent, fonnded oti those 
resolutions,^^ 

Sd February, — The time was now 
arrived when thp two houses, who had 
hitherto acted as a convention, were to 
assume the form of a parliament as- 
sembled according to the established 
usages of the constitution. Every im- 
pediment and delay, which during nearly 
two months had prevented a change of 
administraiion, being at length removed; 
new ministers, together with a new order 
of things, might be speedily and con- 
fidently expected. Pitt, who had so 
long, and with so much general appro- 
bation, occupied the first place in the 
slate, beheld in prospect a private 
station : while Fox, twice driven by his 
own errors from the cabinet, prepared 
to re-enter it under better auspices. 
The queen, selected by parliament not 
only to have the custody of the king's 
person, but the control of the whole 
royal household, was about to he invest- 
ed with extensive power, patronage, 
and influence. Among all the legisla- 
tive dispositions made by Pitt for con- 
ducting the government during his 
majesty's incapacity, the wisdom, as 
welt as the necessity, of thus arming 
the queen with a degree of independent 
authority in the slate might appear the 
most doubtful. I am nevertheless of 
opinion, that hergt)od sense, experience, 
moderation, and the strong maternal 
afiection which animated her throughout 
her whole life towards her eldest son, — 
an afifection amounting to predilection, 
and which he as warmly returned, — 
would have secured the country from 
any personal collision between them. 
Mary of Medici:* was a violent, impla- 
cable, weak, misguided woman, desti- 
lute of attachment to Louis the Thir- 
teenth, the most unamiable of princes; 
who had likewise imbibed an early con- 
viction that she was not wholly unac- 
quainted with his father's assassination. 
There could not, therefore, exist the 
slightest degree of real analogy between 
ihe two cases, though Lord Slormont 
had recently compared them. Yet, if 
we consider how much power corrupts 
the h<?art, and how much party inflames 
the passions , we shall probably think it 
equally fortunate for herself, and for 
the nation, that she should hot hare 
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Ano'iig Ul9 poliMfll «i|rip«infffa whieh 
appeared in> 4he 8hop« of Uie. capital 
aboiU Umh iMoe, «ira9 a print rapreafniing 
iha chanoeJIor, Pilt, and Dundas, Iq tti« 
(;b8r«cieni of the ** Utree weiixi aiaterat" 
wildly bttb charactariatieally attired, 
ataading oa a, heath, inUBntiy gastug on 
the full moon. Her orb appeared half 
ealightenad, haU" eolipaad. The part 
^rerled, whick remained in darkneta, 
Qoniained the king*8 profile. Qn the 
other aide, raaplendeiit with light, and 
graeioasly regardiog the three gazers, 
was portrayed a iieaxl of the queen. 
The cireiimatane« of Dnndas being thus 
ranked with Piitand Thurlovr sufficiently 
iodicales the degree of political con- 
sideration which he attracted, and how 
much higher he stood in the public esu- 
mation, as a man possessed of power or 
loflueDce, than any of the remaining ca- 
binet oiiuisters. He was, in fact, far 
taperior to either of the secretaries of 
state in real weight and consequence. 
So certain, and so imminent, appeared 
the Prince of VValea's appointment, to 
the regauoy during the first days of Fe- 
braary, that medals were struck and sold 
com me mora ting the event. One of iliem, 
which 1 purchased at the time, lies no.w 
before me. It is of mean execution, 
presenting no favourable npecimen of the 
arts in Uiat line. The size is between a 
shiUing and a half-crown piece ; the 
composition* a base metnl, designed to 
imitate silver. On one side appears 
his royal highnesses side face, the hair 
dressed in small cnrls, an then worn ; 
which might easily be misuken fur a tie- 
wig, loosely floating down his back. 
The resemblance of his countenance is 
bad and vulgar. He wears a coat em- 
broidered at the but ton- holes, a part of 
his star just appearing; with a pro- 
digious ^060/ or frill of lace at the breast. 
Such waa the oosiume of ihat time. 
BoQod it is this legend or inscription : 

'* Prince Rgobnt of Grrat Britain, 
Francb, and 1r£I.ANJ>»** £TC. 

Ob the reverse are engraven the outrich 
piutM$o( the Princes of Wales, with the 
**Ich.dient* oa a label, aurro4ind«d by 
^ wordsp 



Born Auodsv 12, 1702. 
AppftiNTao Fbb. 1780." 



Thia medal, 4lrapk in order to perpetnate 
a fact which never was realised, is now 
probably become very rare. 
. Cariton Uouse, u> which reaidenae 
the destinies of Qreat Britain were ap« 
parently about to be traeaferred froiH St. 
James's, presented in its interior, doriog 
the first days of February, as may weU 
beaupposed, a aeene of politieal intrigae 
and contending interesta* The place 
of first lord of the treasury was of course 
reserved for the Duke of Portland ; but 
rdalive to the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, and its future possessor, 
there prevailed much uncertainty. Lord 
John Cavenditih had indeed lieen named, 
to it by the public voice, though he nei* 
ther emulated to reanme that situatioot 
nor in truth were hia talenta, eitlier 
financial or parliamentary, adequate to 
conduct it with beooming dignity and 
credit to himaelf. Common report aa- 
serted that Sheridan aapired to fill it, the 
prince approving and supporting his pre* 
tension. Ahaurd or improbable aa such 
a story may appear, many cireumstaneea 
conduced to diminiah its incredibility. 
During Fox's ahaeiice and Lord Lougli* 
borough's indispoeition, Sheridan ocea* 
pied a very high, if aot the first rank in 
his royal highnesa*a confidence and 
eounrils. Nor ought we to wonder at 
the facu Hia talents, aa a member of 
the house of commons, yielded to none 
within thoae walls. I believe, Pitt stood 
more in awe of them, if lie could he aaid 
to stand in awe of any thing, than he did 
of F«)X himself. Sheridan moreover 
possessed other qualities not less calcu- 
lated to acquire tlie favour of the heifv 
apparent. Hia convivial powers ren- 
dered him equally delightful in society, 
as his vast intellectual emlowmeats quali- 
fied him to sliine in parJiaoient, or ia 
the cabinet. Fox's predominant pasaioo, 
to which he had devoted hia youth and 
saerified ills fortune, was play. Sheri- 
dan supremely loved wine, of which he 
swallowed vast quantities : a recom- 
mendation of no common order in the 
court and at the table of a prince who ia 
tkai respect emulated the youngest Cy- 
rus, if in no other feature of his charae- 
tar. Neither Lord Rawdoa, who der 
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•ervedly stood high ia his royal high- 
nesses personal regard — aor Ureyt nor 
Windham, nor Erskine, thoagh ail par- 
lakiog of his confidence, and freqnenily 
the companions of his prirate hours, 
were able to maioiain a conflict over the 
bottle with an antagonist like Sheridan. 
His face, even at this period of his life, 
when he had not long compleied bis 
thirty-seventh year, began to exhibit 
eloquent proofs of his intemperance. 

Bat there still remained a third cause 
of the ascendant which Sheridan exer- 
cised at Carlton House. I mean, the 
prominent part that he had always taken 
in defence of Mrs. Fitzlierbert's inter- 
ests, honour, and character. When Fox 
came forward in the house of commons 
to disavow and to deny from auihoriiy, 
in the mosi formal terms, the asserted 
matrimonial ceremony between her and 
the heir-apparent, we have seen that 
Sheridan contrived, without contradict- 
ing his friend, to do away in a great de- 
gree the effect of his assurances. The 
words chosen by Sheridan on the occa- 
sion were admirably calculated to throw 
a mysterious veil over the transaction, 
and to give it a sort of sanctity ; while 
he paid the highest testimonies to the 
distinguished merits of the lady herself. 
She still continued to enjoy the first 
place in the prince's affections, and her 
future destiny formed at this time an ob- 
ject of general curiosity. What would 
she become^ it was asked, under the ap- 
proaching regency ? Many persons be- 
lieved, that as soon as the restrictions 
should be taken off, a very high rank of 
the peerage would be immediately con- 
ferred on her. But though George the 
First made one of his two mistresses 
Duchess of Kendal-— the other. Coun- 
tess of Darlington ; and though George 
the second imitated his father*B example, 
by creating Madame de Walmoden, 
Countess of Yarmouth for her hfe; — 
yet I doubt whether any minister in 
1789 would have advised or sanctioned 
the adoption by the regent of a similar 
measure. 

Shericlan*s want of high birth and 
connexions could not of itself form an 
insurmountable impediment to his being 
placed at the head of the exchequer, if 
there had existed no greater obstacle. 
Have we not, in fact, beheld a provin- 



cial phyeietnn's son, of very modenta 
abilities, raised, in 1801, to the post of 
first minister ; presiding over both cbe 
treasury, and the exchequer, daring 
more than three years 7 Canning's de- 
scent, who has so ably filled, and con- 
tinues at this hour to fiU, cabinet officest 
was not more illustrious than that of 
Sheridan, which produced, during three 
successive generations, men of eminent 
talents. Nor could Sheridan's want of 
property have excluded him, since Pitt, 
as well as Fox, shared with him that 
defect. But among us, morals, no less 
than talents, are indispensable to ensnre 
political elevation ! 

Sd^Qth February.— The month of 
January had expired under the most 
gloomy presages respecting the king's 
restoration to reason. Having remained 
more than three months in a state of total 
alienation of mind— or rather, of decided 
lunacy, — the daily reports issued by the 
medical attendants, which at first were 
eagerly read, no longer excited the same 
emotions. Varying little from one day 
to another in their nature and contents, 
they ceased to awaken any lively hope, 
or almost to inspire strong curiosity. All 
the delays that had hitherto impeded the 
formation of a regency being at length 
surmounted, men of every description 
looked forward to the transfer of the 
sceptre from George the Third to the 
hands of his son ; when, to the astonish- 
ment of all, to the joy of the bulk of the 
nation, but to the unspeakable disap* 
pointmentof many individuals, a salutary 
change began to manifest itself in the 
disorder. It commenced early in Fe^ 
bruary, advancing progressively with the 
month, and indicating an imperfect re- 
turn or resumption of reason. One of 
the first symptoms that he gave of it 
happened in the following manner. 
Either on the 4th or &th of February, a 
friend of mine, Mr. Robert Greville, 
brother of the late Earl of Warwick, then 
one of his majesty's equerries, and in 
waiting at the time, happened to be 
Htanding near the king's bed at Kew, en- 
gaged in cwiversaiion with Dr. Willia, 
Both of them were unprepared for, and 
unapprehensive of, his either listening to 
or understanding their discourse. Gre- 
ville observed to Willis, that Lord North 
{had made many inquiries after his ma- 
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jesty's health. » Has he?'* add the 
king. ** Where did he make them t At 
Si. James's, or here ?'' On their reply- 
ing lo his question, •• Lord North," said 
he, •* is a good man, unlike the others. 
He is a good man.'* — ^The king formed 
a perfectly just estimate of Lord North. 
Party and politics had driven him to take 
refuge under the shield of Me coalition; 
but an early and deep-rooted aflfection for 
his old roaster survived in his bosom. 
Throughout the whole progress of the 
royal disorder, Burke, on the contrary, 
displayed little concern or sympathy for 
him; but much indecorous impatience 
to arrive at power. 

The commons having met on the 3d 
of February, and agreed to the resolution 
of the lords, a message was sent down 
from the upper house, desiring their at- 
tendance at the act of reading the com- 
mission. Lord Bathurst, as the repre* 
sentative of the chancellor, who was still 
absent from indisposition, briefly stated 
the causes of convoking parliament. 
Every form incident to opening the ses- 
sion in the accustomed manner having 
been observed, as soon as the Speaker 
and the members present were returned 
from the bar of the lords, Pitt moved for 
leave to bring in a hill consonant to the 
purposes enumerated by Lord Bathurst. 
No objection being made, he introduced 
it on the 5th, when it was read a first 
time, with little other interruption than 
» few indignant comn^ents from Burke : 
but upon the subsequent evening, that 
extraordinary man unlocked all the 
stores of his eloquence to oppose its 
farther progress. •* The duration of 
his majesty's malady," said Burke, 
*' lies hidden in the secret recesses of 
the dispensations of Providence. He is 
insane ; but his disease is not intermit- 
tent; nor has it any lucid intervals, and 
partial visitations of reason. Hisfacnl- 
'tea are totally eclipsed. Not a partial, 
f>ut a total and entire eclipse. The pre- 
sent bill is indefinite in its duration ; 
because that bold promiser. Dr. Willis 
himself, cannot venture to fix. a time 
J^hen the king may be able to resume 
"is functions. And as he, whose teme- 
rity would impel him lo decide on that 
point if the thing were possible, does 
not hazard an opinion on it, we may 
^cll prejunjeg jjjgl pl^ygigjgng of cooler 
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judgment will not even pronoanee a 
conjecture on the subjeot." 

•« The 6t//," comimied Burke, •« is in^ 
tended not only to degrade the princ^v 
but the whole Brans wic family ; who 
are to be outlawed and attainted, at 
having forfeited all claim to the con- 
fidence of the country. This house it- 
no w scattering the seeds of future dis- 
sensions in the royal family, verging to 
treasons ; for the perpetration of which 
acts, public justice will one day overtake 
and bring ministers to trial. According 
to the provisions of the bill, as it is 
drawn up, until the queen shall think 
prof»er to assert that the king is recovered, 
the people possess no means of knowing 
the fact. If, therefore, her council 
should declare it, and that his majesty 
shall be able to sit in a chair at the head 
of that council, the bill provides that he 
shall be declared capable. What is this 
enactiHent, except putting into the hands 
of Dr. Willis and his keepers the whole 
power of changing the government ! A 
person who has been insane may be sub* 
dued by coercion as to become capable 
of submitting to act the farce appointed, 
and of appearing for a shoft period to 
have resumed his intellects. I ma4nt;|in 
the utter impossibility of adducing proof 
whether a person who has been insane 
is perfectly recovered or not. The 
whole business is a scheme, under the 
pretence of pronouncing his majesty re- 
covered, to bring back an insane king." 
However indecorous and censurable 
some passages of this speech may ap- 
pear, and whatever condemnation they 
excited at the time when they were pro- 
nounced, yet Burke's observations were 
not destitute of justice. If the king's 
restoration of reason had proved partial 
and temporary, instead of complete^ 
many of the predicted or supposed evils 
might have been realized. Happily, itfi 
1780, his recovery was rapid and total. 
So was it in 1801. But, throughout the 
whole spring of 1811,1 know that he 
floated between sanity and insanity, till 
finally his mind seemed to becon>e efiele 
and extinct. Fortunately, his eldest son, 
then instructed by time and the progress 
of events, allowed the existing frame of 
government to remain untouched ; as he 
unquestionably ought to have done in 
1789, till the probable event of the 
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king's malady ewM have been ascer- 
tained. Burke coneluded by again al- 
luding to the position of the queen. *' I 
do not suspect her," observed he, ** of 
ever intentionally acting with impro- 
priety. But situations and temptations 
may pervert the purest mind, and draw 
it aside from the paih of rectitude. This 
house, proceeding ritep after step, has im- 
perceptibly been led on to commii acts, 
which, if they had been proposed at 
once, would have been rejected by every 
roan of principle. Like Macbeth, who, 
after having murdered Duncan and Ban- 
quo, exclaims. 



> *' I am in blood 



Slept in 80 far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were at tediooa aa go o'er ;" 

80 they find themselves inclined to pro- 
ceed, from a want of courage to retrace 
iheir steps." No fact can more farcibly 
prove the degree of unpopularity to 
which Burke had sunk at this period, 
than the circumstance of a speech con- 
taining matter so impressive, and so much 
calculated to awaken deep reflections in 
the minds of his hearers, eliciting no 
reply. Not a word of answer was made 
to it, either by Pitt, or by any member 
of administration. 

9th /V&rt/ary. — Already the king 
began to exhibit unequivocal symptoms 
of returning reason ; information of which 
fact, however guardedly expressed it 
might be in the medical reports, yet be- 
coming rapidly diffused throughout so- 
ciety, contributed to sustain the adminis- 
tration. All coercion of his person having 
long been withdrawn, as early as the 4th 
of February his majesty not only shaved 
his beard, but part of his head ; Willis 
being present during the operation. His 
body seemed to sympathize with his 
mind, and to aid its restoration ; an ab- 
scess forming in his neck, which sup- 
purated, and afforded relief. Ever since 
the last week of January he had been 
allowed, as often as the weather per- 
mitted, to walk out in the royal gardens 
of Kew, or of Richmond, accompanied 
by Dr.iWillis,and one of that physician's 
sons. Though much emaciated in con- 
sequence of his confinement, together 
,with the medical treatment that he had 
undergone, he was capable of great ex- 



ercise and exertion* Not only the qneca, 
bnt the princess royal was brooghl into 
his apartment of evenings, and remained 
with him a considerable time. Not- 
withsUnding, however, these apparenUy 
favourable indications, as no reliance 
could yet be placed on their continuaiiee, 
the parliamenury proceedings advanced ; 
and it was supposed that the lapse of a 
few days must place his royal highness 
in the regent's chair. Each side of the 
bouse of commons seemed alike emulous 
to expedite the progress of the bill by 
which he was to be invested with that 
office. But impediments to despatch 
arose at every step. Divisions even oc- 
casionally occurred on particular regula- 
tions, in which ministers were ueaally 
supported by a majority fluctuating be- 
tween fifty and sixty. The clause giving 
to the queen a power over part of the 
privy purse, and locking up the remaiDder, 
being carried by fifty-five votes, a most 
obstinately contested debate followed on 
the next enactment, which vested in her 
majesty the care of the king*s person, 
and the government of the household* 
Against so vast an accession of strength 
in that quarter the opposition concen- 
tered all their force. 

Lord North demanded of Pitt if he 
was fully aware of the parliamentary in- 
fluence which it must confer. ** Eighteen 
peers," continued he, '' belong to the 
household. Do gentlemen consider thai 
eighteen peers voting on one side, make 
the diflerence of thirty-six on a di- 
vision?" It was stated, without receiv- 
ing any contradiction from the treasury 
bench, that the number of officera in the 
royal household amounted to nearly one 
hundred and fifty ; whose places were 
respectively worth from nixty, up to 
eighteen hundred pounds a year. Powis 
reprobated the measure, and Marsham 
maintained that the aggregate number of 
members of the two houses holding em- 
ployments, either in the king's or in the 
queen's household, approached nearer 
sixty than thirty. Sheridan was most 
pointed in his observations on Pitt's 
> avowed intention to propose a new esta- 
^ blishment for the regent, *• How does 
he dare," asked Sheridan, 'Mo suggeat 
such an idea, after having heard the de- 
claration made from authority, thai the 
prince desires to have no such establish- 
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ment oraated m must oecftiion fresh bur^ 
theos on ike people T Does he not mean 
to leave his royal highness the power of 
exercising his own free will upon the 
point? The minister must possess a 
pretty eonsiderable share of presumption, 
who can take it for (granted that his ma- 
jesty, whene?er he recovers, will be 
pleased to hear of a new and unnecessary 
tax having been imposed on his subjects 
for Bach a purpose, in addition to their 
present heavy load." 

All these attacks were nevertheless 
conducted with some degree of temper. 
Bot Burke, whose impatience to attain 
possession of office, aud whose irritable 
formation of mind led him to spurn the 
ordinary restraints of prudence, let loose 
his indignation on the chancellor of the 
exchequer. ** He demands," exclaimed 
Bsrke, *' whether we would strip the 
kingof every mark of royalty, and transfer 
them to the regent ? No ! Hearen forbid, 
while the person wearing the crown can 
lend a grace to those dignities, and derive 
a lustre from the splendour of his house- 
hold! But have we forgotten that we 
are debating relative to a monarch smit- 
ten by the hand of Omnipotence ? Do 



struck by' the hand of God! What 
when we are putting up prayers for the 
restoration of his intellect, and declaring 
thai It is in punishment of our iniquitiei 
the sovereign is deprived of reason, shall 
I not be allowed to assert that Omnipo^ 
tence hai« smitten him t His illness ie 
caused by no act of ours. But ought we, 
in this his hour of sickness and calamity, 
to clothe bis bed with purple, to make 
a mockery of him, to put on his head a 
crown of thoms,|to place a reed in his 
hand, to array him in royat robes, and 
to cry • Hail ! King of the British !' ** 

This elegant and ingenious apolog} 
clothed in the language of Scripture, 
which, with the single exception per* 
haps of Erskine, Burke alone could have 
applied with so much felicity and promp- 
titnde to the case, produced its full 
effect. He improved it to inveigh with 
equal force, but in less intemperate terms, 
against other features of the bilL *• How," 
demanded he, ** will the king be pleased 
on his recovery, at finding the patronage 
of the household transferred from his 
son and representative to the queen T 
He must be shocked at such an act, 
unless on the monstrous supposition that 



we reeollect'that the Almighty has hurl- his majesty is a good husband and a bad 



ed Mm from his throne^ and plunged 
him into a condition that may justly ex- 
cite the pity of the meanest peasant in 
his dominions !*' — • Expressions so in- 
decorous exciting very general disap- 
probation, and a loud cry arising from 
the ministerial ranks, of '* Take down 
his words ;** the Marquis of Qraham, 
who was seated near Pitt on the treasury 
bench, started up, and declared that **no 
individual within those walls should 
dare to assert that the king was hurled \ 
from his throne.^* A scene of great 
clamour and disorder occurred during 
some moments, Burke vainly attempting 
to obtain a patient audience. No sooner 
had he, however, surmounted the tumult, 
than, without displaying any embarrass- 
ment, he assured the house that he would 
give them a full opportunity to take 
down his words. ** 1 was interrupted," 
continued he, ^* in the middle of a sen- 
tence; and Scripture itself, so mangled, 
may be rendered blasphemy. But when 
in our very churches it is asserted that 
the king is afflieled for our national sins. 



father. The royal family are in fact to- 
tally excluded from the present measure, 
while power of an enormous description 
is withdrawn from the king's eldest son, 
and vested in a person not of his ma- 
jesty's blood. No one grateful function 
is left to the regent which may balance 
the dreadful attributes of sovereignty. 
He can make no peers. He can grant 
neither pensions nor offices. He can 
exercise no charities. We are about to 
confer on him a mock ;crown, a tinsel 
robe, and a lackered sceptre." 

" In former times," continued Burke, 
*• the road to popularity was by uphold- 
ing the liberties of the people. The 
chancellor of the exchequer is born for 
the age in which he lives. He takes 
another path. The present bill is con- 
trived to fortify himself when out of 
office. His majesty may continue in- 
sane for twenty years. And in such case, 
what a state of anarchy are we creating, 
when we thus set up a divided goTem- 
ment !" Highly coloured as were some 
parts of thie pietute, it must be admitted 



shall I not be permitud to say that be is | that there was truth, aa well as talent. 
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Its compflttition. If the king's recovery 
had been delayed, or bad only been doubt- 
ful ill its nature, a atru^i^le for power 
would have ensued between Piit and 
Fox ; between the regent and the queen ; 
vhioh was obviated by his prompt re- 
sumption of the reins of government. 
Sheridan having moved a clause limiting 
her majesty's control over the officers of 
the household '* to such as should be 
deemed necessary lor attending about the 
king's person," ministers carried the 
Question again by the same majority as 
the preceding, — namely, fifty-five votes. 
lOth February, — On the subsequent 
evening, the minister proceeded to name 
the eight individuals whom he proposed 
to form her majesty's council. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
together with Lords Thurlow and Ken- 
von, as the two chiefs of the law, na- 
turally occupied the first place. Pitt 
joined with these dignitaries of the 
church and the bar, the four heads of the 
depariments constituting the royal house- 
hold; namely, the lord steward, and lord 
chamberlain ; the master of the horse, 
and the groom of the stole. Lord North, 
who from bis anxiety to supply the void 
occasioned by Fox's absence took part 
in every discussion, immediately inti- 
mated his intention of, moving to insert 
the names of the princes of the blood, 
being of full age, his majesty's sons ; as 
well as those of the Dukes of Glocester 
and of Cumberland, his brothers. Other 
eminent public functionaries were point- 
ed out likewise from different quarters 
of the house, as proper for the same dis- 
tinction. Sheridan ingeniously treated 
the ministerial proposition of excluding 
the princes of the blood as unnatural ; 
'* because parliament became thereby the 
instrument of infusing into her majesty's 
mind a suspicion, that her sons were not 
proper persons to advise her, which was 
an outrage on the feelings of nature." 
'i'he eight names enumerated by Pitt 
having been severally carried without 
any division, Lord North then moved, 
that ** the Duke of York be a member of 
the council." It was opposed not only 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, but 
by Addington, then scarcely known as 
member ^r Devises; destined never- 
theless within, two years to. fill the 
Speaker's cbpur* ftod witbia twelve* to 



succeed Pitt himeelf at the head of the 
treasury and the exchequer ;-* one of 
the most extraordinary political uans- 
mutations which we have witnessed io 
our time ! 

The minister resisted the Duke of 
York's nomination on those general 
principles in conformity to which it had 
been thought improper to allow tlis 
Prince of Wales any concern in the care 
of his majesty's person. If therefore 
the eldest son was excluded, respect to 
him made it necessary to extend the 
same rule to the rest of the royal family. 
Such a respect, Burke observed, operated 
as a perpetual disqualification, like the 
respect manifested by the followers of 
Epicurus for their gods. Lord North 
reprobated it as ''a barliaious principle 
pushed to a barbarous extent ;" while 
Lord Maitiand exclaimed with his cha- 
racteristic energy of voice and manner, 
that «* it was not a disrespect, but an in- 
sult to the king, to the queen, and to the 
Prince of Wales." Burke treated the 
idea as revolting to humanity. ^* I am 
myself a father," said he. '^ So is the 
noble lord in the blue ribband. How 
should we feel, on recovering from a 
malady such as the present, to find that 
our sons had been precluded from all 
share in the custody of our persons ! I 
should regard as a murderer the men 
who had debarred my son all access to 
me." Denunciations so violent produced 
no effect on Pitt; and when a divi- 
sion took place. Lord North's motion 
was rejected, though only by forty-eight 
votes. The Duke of Gloceeter, when 
proposed, had against him forty -nine. 
It was not attempted to divide the house 
on the Duke of Cumberland. The two 
brothers had acted, indeed, a widely dif- 
ferent part throughout the whole period 
of the sovereign's illness. While the 
latter, as well as the Duchess of Cum- 
berland, approved themselves devoted 
partisans of the heir apparent, and avow- 
edly canvassed for him, the Duke of 
Glocester withdrew in a great measoie 
from society. Secluded from p^htics 
and pleasures, he absented himself equal- 
ly from the house of peers, and seemed 
deeply to feel the calamity which ob- 
scured the throne. 

During these parliamentary proceed- 
ings^ Carlton Uonse presented a eeeae 
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ofextraordiDary tgitetioa. Hn iiMfesty's 
progressive ad fence, not only in bodily 
health, bat in the resumption of his men- 
tal faealties, was too steady, regular, 
and apparent, to remain any longer 
matter either of doubt or of concealment. 
Yet Warren, though he admitted a con- 
siderable degree of eompogure to have 
taken place tn the king's general deport- 
ment and conversation, pertinaciously 
adhered to his opinion, that no real or 
permanent amelioration had been oper- 
ated in his complaint. As Warren stood 
first in public estimation for medical 
skill, many persons long accustomed to 
repose almost unlimited confidence in 
his professional assertions continued 
incredulous on the subject. Sir Lucas 
Pepys, on the other hand, throughout 
the whole progress of the disorder, had, 
IS I know, entertained a contrary senti- 
ment ; and his belief being strengthened 
by the recent symptoms, he ma.le no 
secret of his conviction that a speedy and 
compleie recovery would ensue, infor- 
mation of the circumstance reaching the 
Prince of Wales, he immediately sent 
for Pepys, who, on his arrival at Carlton 
House, being ushered into his royal 
highnesses presence, there found Dr. 
Warren. A warm expostulation took 
plaee between them, though they lived 
on terms of mutual regard, approaching 
to friendship. Each reproached the 
other with deceiving the prince by a 
false representation of facts. Warren 
maintained, that however flattering ap- 
pearances might be, they would prove 
fallacious, and that the alienation of mind 
was incurable. Pepys as stiffly support- 
ed the opposite belief. At length the 
two physicians parted, leaving the 
prince to form his own judgment on their 
prognostics. But a few days determined 
the question in Pepys's favour. War- 
ren's political bias unquestionably ob- 
scured his usual discernment. All 
these particulars were related to me by 
Sir Lucas Pepys himself, within a week 
afWr the time when they happened. 

llth February. — A publication took 
place at this juncture, which, however 
lodeserving of serious commemoration it 
may seem, yet threw no ordinary degree 
of ridicule on the prince's cause and 
followers. Hume, the most philosophic 
historian of the last century, though by 
32« 



tht most impartiid, has 
thought even ft son^ deserving mention, 
among the eveou of a reign. He says, 
when enumerating the particulars which 
conduced in December, ld88, to produce 
the flight of James the Second, '* It 
may not be unworthy of notice, that a 
merry baliad^ called Lillibullero, being 
at this time published in derision of the 
papists and the Irish, it was greedily 
received by the people ; and was sung 
by all ranks of men, even by the king's 
army, who were strongly seized with 
the national spirit. This incident both 
discovered and served to increase the 
general discontent of the kingdom." So 
happened it in some degree on the pre- 
sent occasion. Among the individuals 
who filled an important place in the in* 
terior of Carlton House, in February, 
1789, was Weltjee, He occupied (not 
the post held by Bonneau in the court 
of Charles the Seventh, king of France, 
respecting which office Voltaire says, 

"II eut Temploi qui certes n'est pas mines, 
.£t quk la cour, oCl tout se peint en beau, 
]Noua appellona etre Tami du prince ;" 

but,) the charge of comptroller of the 
kitchen and cellars of that royal resi- 
dence ; an employment that demand- 
ed great gastronomic talents. Weltjee 
was a German of no ordinary bodily 
dimensions, not distinguished by the 
humility of his deportment or manners, 
and fully impressed with the importance 
of his post. Though he had resided 
some years in England, he spoke no 
language except a barbarous Anglo- 
Westphalian jargon, which generally 
provoked laughter. Nor was his English 
orthography more correct than his enun- 
ciation. But amidst his attention to the 
tastes of his royal highness, Weltjee had 
not been oblivious of his own personal 
interests. 

On the 7th of February died Sir 
Thomas Halifax, a city knight, one of 
the representatives for the borough of 
Aylesbury. It was imagined that Colo 
nel Gerard Lake, who then filled the 
situation about the prince of first equerry 
and commissioner of the stables, and 
whose distinguished military services in 
India have since raised him to the ra nk 
of a British viscount, would have started 
for the vacancy. I believe in point of 
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fact be did offer himeelf, but withoot 
, success ; though at the general election 
in 1790 he was chosen one of the meni- 
bers for Aylesbury. 

A tery few days after Halifax's de- 
cease, a printed letter, addressed to the 
freeholders of that borough, signed 
•' W. Velshie," was circulated at the 
west end of « the town. Its contents 
could not be perused by the most sple- 
netic man with a grave countenance. 1 
copy the original as it now lies on my 
table. 



•» To de Gendelmen, de Abb^s, and de 
Freholders of de Comti of Ailsbri. 

^* My frind Gerri Lake havin offurd 
his sarvis*a. to repreprepresent you in 
parlialialiament, I presum to tak de 
friddom to recummind urn to you, bein 
my frind, and grate frind of my master 
de Prince. He is ver clever gendelmen, 
and kno de horse ver veil, how to bi for 
de Prince, and how to sel for himselv. 
But if you tink him two poor, and 
send him to de divl, 1 beg to offer miselv 
on his iutrist, bavin got pleuti of munny 
in de honrable stasion I holds undur de 
Prince. 1 am naturalise Inglisman and 
\Vig, and was introduce to de Wig Club 
by Lord Stormant and Jak Payne. 
Mi public sentimints are dat 1 vil 
give you ver good dinnurs and plenti 
of munni, if you vil lect me your 
represenlatatavive. My frinds and 
connuxions are de Duk of Qinsbri, 
Jjord Lodian« Lord Luffbro, Lord Malms- 
bri. Lord Clurmunt, Lord Cartrit, She« 
ridan, Gerri Lake, Jak Payne, Geo. 
Hangre, Burke, Singel Spict Hambiedon, 
Eglintown, Master Lee, Trevis de Jew, 
yong Gray, all de Convays, Karri 
Standup, Tarleiun, and Tom Stepni. 
My principles are God dam de King atid 
de Quin, de Pitt, and de Uustric^uns ; 
and God bles de Prince and all his bro- 
ders, and de Duk de Cumberland. I say 
agen and agen dat de Prince be our 
lawful suvring, and not bis fader. 

^* I am, pendelmen, ' 

»» Your friend and servant, 

Tbe univerftUy reputed EttUior of 4bie 



ludicrous production was the preaent 
Earl Onslow, then eldest son of Lofd 
Onslow, commonly called in society 
Tom Onslow. He represented at ihe 
time the borough of Guildford. In fats 
person he was low, ratlier indeed be- 
neath the middle stature, and destitute of 
any elegance or grace ; most fluent in 
discourse, his words and ideas always 
seeming to press for utterance. His 
education had corresponded with his 
birth ; the great compositions of an- 
tiquity were familiar to him ; and he 
possessed an infinity of wii, if unfor- 
tunately it had not too frequently dege* 
nerated into buffoonery. Even then, he 
was often classical, though not always 
decorous. Yet her majesty, and the 
princesses her dsughters, delighted in his 
society, seeming to enjoy his most ec- 
centric flights of humour, fancy and mi* 
miekry. They were peculiar to himself, 
baffling sll attempt at description. In 
order to spare the eye, though he might 
sometimes wound the ear, he usually 
performed them behind a screen. His 
predominant passion was driving/otirm 
hand. He passed the whole day in his 
phaeton, and sacrificed every object to 
the gratification of that ^* ignoble ambi- 
tion," as he himself called it when speak- 
ing to me on the subject. Nevertheless, 
while holding the reins and exercising 
the whip in Piccadilly, his mind was not 
inactive. If by accident we met* he 
would sometimes stop, descend from the 
phaeton, and entreat me to listen to a 
lampoon, or a couplet which he had just 
composed ; he had in fact a poetic vein, 
though the stream was shallow. Voluble 
as he appeared to be in conversation, and 
abounding with ideas, he possessed no 
political talent ; and 1 believe he never 
made an attempt to rise in either house 
of parliament, where the name of Onslow 
would have secured him a favourable 
hearing, at least in one bouse. On him« 
self, not less than on his acquaintance, 
he exercised his satire, sparing neither 
his own defects of mind nor of person. 
I have already observed that he scarcely 
attained to middle height. Driving on a 
ceruin day, to the Custom-house in his 
phaeton, while remaining on the quays, 
a crane which was employed in landing 
goods, in swinging round, caught his 
carriage, and bad nearly lil\ed it from 
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the ground, driver* hareee, tad sU. 
Onslow, who was an expert eoaohmaHy 
disengaged himself after some time, not 
without difficulty, from his perilous situ- 
ation. ''Now/' exclaimed be, **iean 
believe in the accounts transmitted to us 
of the battle between the pigmiei and the 

Among the eminent individuals enu- 
merated in '« Weltjee'e address to the 
electors of Aylesbury," many have 
been already mentioned in the course of 
these memoirs. Indeed, wil^ the ex- 
ception of three, *- namely, the Earl of 
Eglington, Mr. Lee, and Travis, — I 
perBonatly knew, in a greater or less de- 
gree, all the others. 1 have elsewhere 
spoken of the late Admiral Payne, one 
of the most honest, honourable, and at- 
tached servants of the Prince of Wales. 
Lord Carteret still survives in 1821, at a 
very advanced age. Having been raised 
to the peerage by Pitt in 1784, and 
holding at the time of his majesty's ma- 
lady the office of joint postmaster-ge- 
neral, his defection in joining the prince's 
party excited much surprise, while it 
cost bim his place. The Honourable 
Geoige Hanger, now become an Irish 
baron in his old age by the Ruccessive 
decease of his two brothers, the Lords 
Coleraine, might rather be considered as 
a humble retainer of Carlton House than 
joatiy numbered among the friends of the 
heir-apparent. Poor even to a degree of 
destitution, without pnifeseion or regular 
employment, subsisting from day to day 
by expedients, some of them not the 
most reputable, he was regarded as a sort 
of outcast from decent society. Yet he 
did not altogether want a degree of ec- 
centric talent. Like myself, he is an 
author, having published, nearly twenty 
years ago, his '* Life, Adventures, and 
Opinions:" a work in which, together 
with mneh absurdity, may be found some 
cnrions facts and anecdotes of his own 
time. 8tr Thomas Stepney, who has 
succeeded to the title, but without the 
wtate, of his elder brother, and my 
friend, the late Sir John, belonged to the 
Duke of York, not to the Prince of 
Wales. In the duke's family, Stepney 
has held for a quarter of a oenmry, and 
■till continues at the present hour to fill, 
the post of groom of the bedehamber. 
Tarleton, distinguished in his yotttb, on 



the other eide of tlie Atlantict as a bravt 
and enterprising partisan dorii^; the 
course of the American war, the Trenck 
of our time, has been since known in 
parliament, through many seseiona, as 
member for Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which the Regency Biil had advanced 
through the house of commons, yet one 
great, delicate, and most important pro- 
vision still remained for regulation. I 
mean, the mode and form by which his 
majesty should be enabled, on his mental 
recovery, to resume the monarchical 
power. It formed a point of extraordi- 
nary difficulty for legislation. Pitt, with 
his usual masterly compression of ideas, 
stated his proposition to the house ; enur 
bling the queen, whenever she and Jive 
of her council should consider the king 
to be restored to sanity of mind, im- 
mediately to convoke the privy council, 
as far as any number not less than nine. 
If six of the latter body should coincide 
in opinion that his majesty's disorder 
no longer existed, they were authorized 
and bound to countersign the proclama- 
tion informing the public of his recovery. 
A copy of this instrument was ordered 
to be immediately transmitted to the lord 
mayor of London, and to be printed in 
the Gazette; parliament being totally 
precluded from exercising any inter* 
ference or participation throughout the 
whole transaction. Such was the minis* 
ter's plan, which he justified by strong, 
plausible, and solid reasons. ** The king 
possesses," said Pitt, ** an undoubtedi 
right to resume the personal exercise of 
tlie royal authority aa soon as he has re- 
covered his reason. That fact must bt 
notified through some ostensible channeL 
Privy counsellors, responsible for their 
advice, would form the proper mode of 
communicating the event to the country ; 
which notification would instantly ter- 
minate the regency. The queen and Aer 
council having stated it to the president 
of the council, then, on the king's re» 
quisition under his sign manual, the 
privy council being assembled, are bound 
to countersign the royal proclamation 
calling on parliament to meet without 
delay. In consequence of such pre* 
cautions, I conceive it to be impossible 
that a resumption can take place under 
doifblfiil or equivocal circamstaaeeB." 
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Wi«e, able, and eonniieiiaurate with 
the evil, as this measure may perhaps 
appear to posterity, it excited the ge- 
Qeinl unqualified indigrnationof the chiefs 
of opposition. Powis stigmatized it by 
the epithets of *' incongruous, unpreee- 
dented, and unconstitutional ; an attempt 
to supersede the rights o( parliament, 
transferring them to a hacknied and garb- 
led junto." Maraham reiterated all these 
accusations. Francis observed how easy 
it was to prove beyond dispute the ex- 
istence of insanity, but how difficult to 
demonstrate the fact of a real and com« 
plete recovery. Yet parliament," con- 
tinued he, «* having thought it indis- 
pensable to establish the king's inca- 
pacity to the satisfaction of the whole 
country, was now called on to refer the 
question of his resumption to an inferior 
tribunal." Sheridan pointing these re- 
marks against the minister with his ac- 
customed talent, Dundas came forward 
to Pill's support. •' The proposition,'* 
tniid he, '^ submitted to the house, is for 
enabling the king, on his recovery, to 
meet his parliament in his own right as 
sovereign. On the contrary, the aher- 
native held out would humiliate him to 
the character of a supplicant for his 
throne, while he must witness his au- 
thority exercised by a regent. But there 
fftill remains an additional check, and 
which I by no means regard as feeble in 
its operation. It is the pause allowed to 
hie majesty, during which he may ex- 
ercise his philosophy and his religion, by 
revolving deeply his situation, previous 
to issuing the proclamation which will 
say to his people, I am again your king. 
Can it be sulifered, that when he is re- 
covered, the regent appointed to exercise 
his functions shall come down to par- 
liament with the pomp of royalty, while 
the sovereign is compelled to remain a 
spectator of the show from the windows 
of Buckingham House ? I believe this 
assembly and the country will equally 
revolt at such a proposition." 

It was not till towards the close of the 
debate that Burke attempted to take part 
in the discussion : nor, such was his un- 
popularity, did he succeed without con- 
siderable difficulty. *' We have been 
asked," observed he, ** from the treasury 
bench, whether we would wish to see 
the king a supplicant (o parliament for 



Jhia throne? I reply, Yes; I oooeider 
parliament as the proper judge of kiogab 
and it is necessary that they should be 
amenable to it. But I do not wish him 
to be a supplicant to his own menial ser^ 
vants who eat his bread, and receive his 
wages." — " The first indispensable pre- 
liminary to his majesty's resumption of 
the royal authority, is that the sanity 
should not be doubtful. It would form 
matter of awful responsibility, to bring 
forward the person of a monarch who 
might bec<^me tlie tool of a faction. The 
disorder with which he is visited re- 
sembles a vast sea that has rolled in, 
and then at a low tide has rolled back, 
leaving a bold and barren shore. I have 
visited the dreadful abodes in which axe 
confined these unfortunate beings. An 
author of no ordinary authority, when 
describing the uncertainty of the symp- 
toms that indicate sanity, declares that 
many of the patients who had remained 
a month afier their apparent recovery, 
before they were pronounced free from 
all complaint, had relapsed on the very 
last day previous to their intended liber- 
ation. The consequences were of the 
moat disastrous kind. Suiae of these 
wretched individuals, after an assumed 
restoration of reason, have proceeded to 
acts of sanguinary violence." Strong 
marks of disapprobation, with cries of 
Order, issuing from the ministehai 
benches at this part of his speech, ** I 
wish, Mr. Speaker," resumed Burke, 
** to observe the utmost delicacy ; but 
delicacy is only a subsidiary virme, and 
ought always to be subordinate to truth, 
where the latter is of paramount im- 
portance. Towards the other sex we 
cannot preserve too much delicacy ; yel 
are there numerous occasions in which 
it must be sacrificed. Child-birth, more 
especially where a kingdom is at stake ; 
divorce bills, trials for rapes, proceedings 
in the ecclesiastical courts; — on all 
these, a total disregard is necessarily 
exhibited for delicacy. I readily admit 
that the king's resumption of power, if 
his cure prove effectual andpermanmi^ 
will be a most auspicious event ; but its 
effects must be proportionably dreadfal 
should a sudden relapse take place." 

1 have attempted to state with preei* 
sion the purport of Burke's observaiioas, 
as, independent of the curious nature of 
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the sobjeetv h maj probably fMrm the 
last oceasioD ihat I shall have to men- 
lioo that illuatrioua peraon in the eaurse 
of these memoira. After the debate of 
the 11th of February* Burke retired 
from the house of com moos, or took no 
part in the diseussions that arose there 
doringr a considerable time. Finding 
that all his opposition only produced 
great odium to himself, while the king, 
contrary to Dr, Warren's predictions, 
advanced rapidly to the complete resump- 
tion of his mental powers, Burke aban- 
doned a theatre on which he could no 
longer perform a part useful to his 
friends or to the common cause. In 
truth, he had incurred, by his line of 
conduct, severe, but perhaps unjust cen- 
Bore : for it is impossible to deny that a 
most striking analogy exists between 
the two eases of Charles the Sixth and 
of George the Third, as Burke more 
than once asserted ; . though the ad- 
mirable provisions of the British con- 
atitutioD preserved us from experiencing 
the caUaiities by which France was 
desolated under that unhappy reign. 
Nor did Burke by any means exaggerate 
the misfortune of a partial restoration of 
reason, if it had taken place in 1780, as 
actoalty happened twenty-two years later, 
in the spring of 1811. George the 
Third, during successive weeks, then 
seemed to have nearly or fully recovered 
his faculties ; and he displayed in his 
conversations with the ministers the ut- 
most anxiety, as well as impatience, to 
reoome his sceptre. What a collision 
might — nay, must have arisen between 
Pitt and Pox, if the king, at the time of 
which I now treat, had only enjoyed 
fleams and intervals of sanity ! But 
other circumstances contributed to silence 
Burke. On the 11th of February, his 
majesty's disorder had evidently sub- 
iided; and Warren himself, who re- 
mained so long incredulous, at length 
signed upon that day a most favourable 
report. Such proirress, indeed, had he 
made towards a perfect cure, that. on the 
morning of the very day in question, 
Pitt had been allowed for the first time 
to visit the sovereign since the beginning 
of his malady. He went down alone to 
Kew, was introduced by Dr. Willis, re- 
mained with bis. m^esty abo«t fifteen 
oinatestooiiver^ed wUh bin •n-ordinaffy 



topics, of eoorse avoiding polilieal sub- 
jects, and found him eolleoted on every 
point. 

Before I take leave of Burke« whose 
name fills so conspicuous a place in the 
annals of George the Third during more 
than thirty years, let us cast a farewell 
glance on him at this period of his life. 
Never throughout his splendid parlia- 
mentary career,— and splendid it unques- 
tionably was, though passed almost whol- 
ly on the opposition bench,— -had he sun k 
so low in popular estimation as in 1789 ! 
He no longer contended against a king and 
a minister engaged in a civil war, which 
produced annually new disgraces and 
defeats. On the other hand, Burke felt 
himself declining in years and in health. 
His circumstances were very embarrass- 
ed ; his son, whom he fondly cherished, 
was destitute of any provision or fortune ; 
and his own temper had become sharp- 
ened by long adversity : while his san- 
guine expectations of filling the pay-of 
fice a third time, under the approaching 
regency, had become suddenly over- 
clouded. Old age impended, with its 
infirmities and diseases. From this 
seemingly hopeless situation he was 
soon extricated by the French revolu- 
tion; of which event, and its eonse- 
quences to Europe, he early took a very 
difierent view and formed a very difler- 
ent estimate, from Fox. 

His speeches and literary productions 
in opposition to the inroads of popular 
violence, anarchy, and subversion in 
France, dissolving the ties which had so 
long united him with Fox, naturally led 
him over to Pitt. I was present in the 
house of commons on that evening when 
Burke, after producing from under his 
coat the revolutionary dagger, and re- 
nouncing all further connexion with his 
old political friends, crossed to the trea- 
sury bench, where he squeezed himself 
in between Dundas and Pitt. It formed 
the most interesting and affecting scene 
that I witnessed during the time that I re- 
mained in parliament: Fox weeping 
throughout the whole transaction, bit 
emotions, as often as be rose to speak« 
impeding his utterance. Burke, on the 
contrary, who shifted his place mora 
than once before he finally passed ov«r 
to the government side of the house, never 
abed a 4e$r, nor OTtB manifested any 
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sraUoMnt of eoneern. Abhorrence of 
the reiFolHiionary doctrines, as he es- 
teemed them, which Fox had professed 
on different occasions, seemed to have 
steeled Burke's breast against all impres- 
eioos or recollections of former times. 
Indeed, his whole deportment resembled 
Ihe wild and troubled movements of a 
man disordered in mind, rather than the 
sober, reflective determination of a states- 
man. So great an accession of moral 
strength to administration was justly ap- 
preciated by the sovereign and by the 
minister. Two pensions, amounting 
together to three thousand six hundred 
pounds a year, were bestowed on him, 
each for three lives, as his remuneration. 
I believe he obtained for them by sale 
near six-and^thirty thousand pounds. 
Honours and distinctions followed. Not, 
indeed, titles or decorations, but the 
most flattering testimonies of notice and 
of royal favour. George the Third ac- 
eompanied him from one end to the 
other of Windsor Terrace, covering with 
attentions and expressions of regard the 
champion of order, monarchy, and good 
government. Thus secured by the 
bounty of the crown from pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, did that distinguished individual 
shortly afterwards finish his days ! 

1 Uh — 13/A February. — No attempt 
to answer Burke was made by any mem- 
ber of administration ; but some coarse 
personal jests or sarcasms on his visits 
to the receptacles for insane patients,* to 
which he had alluded in his speech, 
were thrown out by Sir Richard Hill, 
from the treasury beneh. Sheridan, 
after observing that as the &i7/ was drawn 
up, the king's recovery would not be 
notified to parliament in any shape, even 
Chough the two houses should be actually 
assembled when it took place, moved an 
amendment to Pitt's proposition. Its 
object was to compel the privy council 
to take care that the instrument annonnc- 
ing his majesty's recovery should be 
submitted to parliament previous to its 
transmission to the lord mayor, or its 
insertion in the Gazette. On a division, 
government negatived it by a majority of 
sixty-eight, the respective numbers being 
181 and 113. It formed the last eflTort 
of opposition against the biU, which was 
read athird time on thai night. 
Next day, Pulloaey ntdved a elause 



for limiting to the term of f Aree y ecm 
the provision which imposed restriciions 
on the regent's power of creating peers. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, who 
welt appreciated the value of Paltenej'a 
support, not only concurred with htm in 
sentiment, but reiterated, with testimo- 
nies of high approbation, all Pnlteney's 
opinions relative to the duration of the 
restrictions. "I thank Heaven, bow- 
ever," added he, *' that I have erery 
day stronger reason to believe his ma- 
jesty's illness will not be protracted to 
any distant period !" In fact, on that 
very morning the report of his physicians 
had pronounced him to be in *^ a pro- 
gressive state of amendment.'* Sheridan 
moved, that instead of three years, the 
words •' one year" should be inserted in 
the blank ; but knowing the inutility of 
dividing the house, he allowed the clause 
to be filled op with the former term. 
The bill then paesed ; and on the 13th 
of February, Pitt, attended by many of 
his friends, carried it up to the bar of 
the house of lords. 

1 3th — l%th February. — Fox return- 
ed at this time from Bath, as much ap- 
parently amended in his health as he was 
sunk in his expectations of again entering 
the cabinet. Little more than three 
weeks earlier when he left London, the 
king, according to appearances, seemed 
to be in an almost hopeless state of luna- 
cy. Before the middle of February, his 
prompt and complete restoration to sanity 
of mind was universally as well as con- 
fidently anticipated. How often must 
Fox have deplored his recall from Italy, 
at a moment when he already touched 
the land of arts, and was preparing to 
visit the three gems (f Europe ! — gems 
which he was never again permitted to 
see. His whole residence in London 
had been a ** phantasma," injurious to 
his health, and terminating in disappoint- 
ment. Already various individuals either 
of high rank, or holding ofilces of trust, 
or distinguished by the king's personal 
favour, were admitted to see and eon- 
verse with him. Moore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, a doll, but a worthy and re- 
spectable prelate, wias among the first; 
and on the following day^ Pitt, tofether 
with the new Speaker of the house of 
commons, had an Intenriew of some 
length with his majesty. Bfen the Earl 
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•r CbetltrfiBid and Um Duke of Bioh- 
mond were tUowied lo wmil on hin ; but 
il was not thonghl proper to introdaee 
into his presence the Prince of Waiee or 
the Duke of York. 

With the cheneellor he held long and 
repeated conversatione, Willie being 
Qsually, bat not invariably, present on 
these occasiona, when only topics of or- 
dinary discourse were agitated. With 
the queen and his daughters he passed 
much time. His appetite, sleep, and 
memory all returned ; while his pulse, 
which had risen to one hundred and 
twenty pulsations in a minute during the 
severe accesses of his disorder, fell gra- 
dually to its usual sundard. He was not 
left in ignorance that Warren, throughout 
his whole dtstemper, bad augured ill of 
his recovery ; and that, when the other 
medical attendants perceived amendment, 
Warren either did not, or would not, co- 
iacide in opinion witb them. As early 
as the 11th of February, when that phy- 
sician arrived at Kew and enteKd his 
apartment, the king held out his arm ; 
adding, '» Feel my pulse. Dr. Warren. 
How does it beat? And bow many 
strokes did it beat three days ago? I 
think there is some amendment. Is 
there not?" -^ Warren admitted it, and 
fully confirmed his conviction of the fact 
by the '« bulletin" which he signed on 
that day ; but it was not until the 17th 
of the month that he certified under his 
hand the king's being '* in a state of con- 

Meanwhile the house of peers pro- 
ceeded in the Regency Biil with as 
much despatch as if the malady had not 
manifested any symptoms of abatement; 
but the interest which under opposite 
circumstances would have attended their 
deliberations, became much diminished 
in consequence of the recent change that 
had taken place at Kew. No debate of 
importance arose in the early stages of 
the measure, till the 18th, when fx>rd 
Rawdon, after expatiating with force re- 
lative to the clauses which conferred on 
the queen a control over the royal house- 
hold, moved the limitation of her ma- 
jesty's authority to such part of the es- 
lablishroent ''as should be deemed ne* 
pessary to attend on the king during his 
illness." liord Stormont on this occa- 
lion exhibited his accustomed powers of 



aifameiil and eloi|iieiiee. .^ The miMe» 
ters," said he, ** when they institule a 
feeble government, know ooi the extent 
or magnitude of the evils that they ori- 
ginate. I fear not, my lords, an open* 
bold ambition. But 1 dread that dark 
and seeret ambition^ whichy working 
tauter ground and tmdermining ml 
who oppontd ii^ may cripple the power 
which it dares not avowedly combat in 
open day. The patronage of the house* 
hold extends over offices exceeding one 
hundred thousand pounds a year in 
valoe." — •'! have ever understood that 
the king is the fountain of office, as of 
honour. This bill makes the queen the 
fountain of office. But the present ad- 
ministration subvert every barrier of the 
constitution." 

"It has been observed," continued 
Lord Stormont, «* that the queen cao 
have no political views. I well know 
how much she is entitled to Teneratioo. 
But her advieers, who possess power 
without responsibility, may misguide 
her. Artifice and cabal will find their 
way into her presence ; for I know of no 
quality in the air of Kew which has 
power to expel or to remov^ the vermiii 
that invariably infest courts." 

Lord Hawkeabury, who might possiUj 
find some of the sentiments in this speech 
calculated to affisrd him subject of reflee* 
tion, rose in reply. So did Lord Syd- 
ney, who denied that the operation of the 
bill would weaken the new government. 
'« Let us," exclaimed he, «* consider who 
the regent is ! A prince of Wales of 
high character, of captivating manners, 
greatly beloved, and in the flower of 
youth. The restrictions imposed, it ia 
"well known, are only provided for the 
period of his majesty's incapacity. Do 
we recollect the present situation of the 
sovereign? He has been already de- 
clared convalescent in a report signed 
by Dr. Warren^ and his testimony, I 
preeiiine, will not be called in question." 
A division uking place. Lord Rawdon's 
amendment was rejected by twenty- 
three votes, the respective numbers being 
89 to 66 ; and a warm disciis^sion then 
arose on the question of ailjournmenU 
Ministers, anxious to stop further pro- 
ceedings, at a moment when the kinff 
might again be speedily brought forward 
in his regal edacity, proposed to '*re- 
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port progretf ;** bot the Earl of Carlislot 
Lord Siormont, and various oiher peers, 
opposed it with the utmost vehemence. 
Wtiea the «* Iriik propositions ^'^ said 
ihey, **were discussed within these 
wails, we coDtioued here till two in the 
morntng. And are we now, at half -past 
eightf lo be told of the lateness ol the 
hour? No man who considers the deep 
imporunce and urgency of the present 
business can deny that it calls for de- 
spatch. If therefore ministers postpone 
m they must be responsible to their 
country for the consequences.*' Mot- 
wtthstanding these reclamations, an ad- 
journment hnally took place. 

I9th Ftbruary, — On the following 
day, it having been determined in cabi- 
net to arrest the further progress of the 
Jkegeney Bill in the upper house, the 
ohaucellor took his seat on the woolsack* 
Then rising before the order could be 
read for renewing the debate of the pre- 
ceding evening, he observed that since 
his majesty had been pronouuced by his 
physicians in a state of convalescenett 
the accounts of his progressive improve- 
ment had almost hourly received coufir- 
eiation. ** The recent intelligence from 
Kew,*' continued Lord Thurlow, *' is so 
favourable, that I couceive every indi- 
vidual present will coincide with me in 
thinking it would be indecent to continue 
the proceedings in which we are en- 
gaged, when the principle of the bill it- 
self may probably be completely done 
away.*' Having then coiigraiulated the 
audience and the country on tlie auspi- 
cious opening prospect, he submitted to 
the peers the propriety of an adjourn- 
ment until the ensuing Tuesday, the 
24lh of the month. No opposition 
whatever was experienced, and only two 
individuals expressed any opinion on the 
occasion. The first was Lord Siormont. 
After protesting that the coinmunicaiion 
just made gave him the liveliest joy, 
*• Although regencies," added he, •' are 
expedients required by necessity under 
peculiar exigencies, yet every man must 
feel how great is the calamity of their 
existence. With respect to the present 
Rtgtncy bill, I consider it as an aggra- 
vation of our national misfortunes. I 
rejoice therefore, personally, if I should 
be delivered from the severe duty, which 
the urgent nature of the case, and that 



motive alone, could have induced me to 
undertake. Tet, even under the eoibar- 
rassing restrictions imposed, I am cao- 
vinced that the Prince of Wales would 
have exhibited an earnest of that windoai 
and exertion which may be expected 
from him when in the eourse of nature 
he shall ascend the throne. My eyes, 
it is reasonable to suppose, will be closed 
long before that day arrives : but there 
are lords now present who may live to 
witness it. They, I have no doubt, 
will experience the benefit, and will 
acknowledge the truth, of my predic- 
tion." We must candidly admit that 
during eight or nine years the regeni^w 
administration did not in any degree dis* 
grace Lord Stormont's augury. But 
what sentence will posterity pass npon 
the king, for his treatment of the anfor* 
tunate Caroline of Brunswick, from the 
instant of his ascending the throne? 
The second and last person who address- 
ed the house was the Duke of York. 
Having declared the high satiefaction 
which he felt at the favourable account 
given, and his perfect concurrenoe with 
the motion for adjournment, he sob- 
joined ; **I should have derived lbs 
greatest pleasure from making the same 
communication, if 1 had been enabled to 
do it from any authentic information. 
Impressed with the exhilarating reports 
circulated, I esteemed it my duty yester- 
day to request admission to bis majesty's 
presence. From reasons which might 
be considered as justifiable, I was denied 
that satisfaction. 1 cannot have had any 
communication with my royal brother 
on a subject so unexpectedly agitated ; 
but the knowledge which I possess of his 
sentiments enables me to assert, that his 
gratification at this aospicious intelli- 
gence will be, if possible, even higher 
than my own. It must liberate him 
from the embarrassments in which be 
would otherwise have been placed, and 
which no motive could have impelled or 
induced him to encounter, except a 
strong sense of his duty to the country." 
When the house of commons met on the 
day ensuing, Pitt, without assigning the 
slightest reason for his conduct, or giv- 
ing any explanation whatever, instantly 
moved an adjournment to the 24ih of 
February. Vyner, affecting surprise at 
so singular a proceeding when do psit 
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of the poblie basineti wu yot brought 
forward, added: **l can, neverthele«8, 
imagine (he eaoae; and if I am well 
foDnded in my eonjectare, it is a moat 
joyous cause to this house, as well as to 
the kingdom. Yet I cannot help wish- 
ing that we might enjoy the gratification 
of hearing it stated from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in order to be enabled 
to communicate it with confidence to our 
constituents." Almost any other minis- 
ier than Pitt would have made some re- 
ply, if not disclosure, in compliance with 
Vyner's invitation ; but he, on the con- 
trary, entrenching himself in silence, 
the quesiion of adjournment was put, 
and carried without one dissentient 
voice. 

2ith February, — Nor was he more 
eommunicative when the house met again, 
though before that day the king had 
Dearly emancipated himself from all me- 
dical attendance. The chancellor, how- 
ever little distinguished by the general 
luavity of his manners or temper, acted 
very dilSerenrtly towards the peers. He 
thought it proper to premise, before he 
moved for an adjournment to the 2d of 
the ensuing month, that every informa- 
tioQ received from Kew confirmed the 
probability of his majesty's speedy and 
complete recovery. Amidst the silence 
which followed, the Duke of Norfolk 
rising, observed that notwithstanding the 
want of any regular evidence to contra- 
diet the testimony of the physicians who 
had been formally examined, yet the 
chancellor enjoying the honour of being 
personally admitted iuto the royal pre- 
sence, his statement carried with it ir- 
resistible authority. •* Nevertheless," 
continued the duke, "I could wish to 
learn what is the present aspect of the 
king's health ; what steps are intended 
to be pursued after the proposed period 
of adjournment, if the sovereign, con- 
tinuing to advance in progressive amend- 
ment, shall nevertheless be then unable 
to resume his regular functions. Lastly, 
will another exammation of the phy- 
sicians take place?" To the first of 
these inquiries the chancellor gave a 
•atisfaciory reply. •• As far," answered 
he, "as my judgment enables me to 
form an opinion, the posture of his ma- 
jesty's mind appears to be clear and dis- 
tmct. During the recent interviews 
33 



which I httve had with him in obediencr 
to bis commands, 1 have remained in hit« 
presence at one time for an hour and }• 
quarter. On this very day 1 passed a 
full hour with him. Throughout both 
these audiences 1 found his intelligence 
perfectly sound, insomuch that 1 consider 
him to be capable of conversing on any 
subject." Evading the duke's subse- 
quent questions, ** Whatever measures 
might be hereafter proposed," he said, 
'* must be founded on the state of his 
majesty's health, and could not therefore 
as yet be accurately stated." An ad- 
journment followed. 

24M — 28rA February. -^VihWe all 
public business was thus suspended, the 
king continued to make the most rapid 
and uninterrupted advances to perfect 
recovery. As early as the 25th of the 
month, Warren had signed a report de- 
claring that '* he appeared to be free 
from complaint; and two days after- 
wards, orders were issued to discontinue 
the '* bulletins." His majesty even re- 
sumed his accustomed intercourse with 
Pitt by letters, manifesting in them, as 
well as in every other act, a composed 
mind. He might indeed be said to have 
recommenced the exercise of his regal 
functions, as on the last day of February 
he signed a commission filled up at the 
treasury, and transmitted to Kew for that 
purpose. Perhaps in such a proceeding 
there was something informal, if not il- 
legal ; no parliamentary proof existing of 
his restoration to sanity since the last 
examination of the physicians. But, as 
no legislative act had received the royal 
sanction declaring him suspended from 
the exercise of the sovereign authority, 
ministers, conscious of the general wishes 
of the nation, ventured to pass the strict 
limits of law. Numerous individuals 
distinguished by the king's regard or 
partiality, among whom were Lord 
Hawkevbury, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
West the celebrated painter, obtained 
access to him : but he did not as yet 
think proper to admit into his presence 
either the Prince of Wales or Duke K^i 
York. 

A circumstance which took place like- 
wise at this time tended still more to 
widen the breach. The two Irish houses 
of parliament having, in opposition to all 
the efforu of the lord-lieutenant, and 
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certainly with more predpitaiion than 
wisdom, addressed the Prince of Wales 
to take on hi in the regency of that kiog- 
dom, during the king's malady^ without 
restrictiom* sent over a deputation to 
London for the purpose of announcing it 
to his royal highness. At their head 
were placed the Duke of Leinster and 
Earl of Charlemont, who arrived in 
the English capital on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, the very day when his majesty 
was declared '' free from complaint." On 
the 27th, precisely as the medical reports 
were suppressed on account of the king*s 
complete recovery^ these delegates pre- 
sented the address of the Iri^h parliament 
to his royal highness at Carlton House. 
He made them a grateful and appropriate 
answer. But it was thought that the 
members of the deputation would have 
acted more judiciously, if, on finding the 
king recovered, they had written to their 
constituents at Dublin, demanding new 
instructions. The Duke of York enter- 
tained them at his residence in White- 
hall on the day of presenting the address. 
This dinner was followed by a superb 
banquet given at Carlton House, where 
not only the Dukes of York and of Cum- 
berland, assisted, but at which were 
likewise pre.«ent, with the principal op- 
position peers, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Francis, Courtenay, and Lord John 
Townsend, then one of the members for 
Westminster. Fox had previously made 
hid appearance in the house of commons. 
After passing a few weeks very joyously 
and convivially in the metropolis, the 
Irish delegates returned home. If they 
had arrived a month earlier, their ap- 
pearance and mission would have pro- 
duced no ordinary effect; but, coming 
after the king's recovery, and never- 
theless persitsiing to prosecute the ori- 
ginal purpose for which they were sent, 
so strange a mode of proceeding excited 
many animadversions^ not unaccompa- 
nied with ridicule. 

As soon as the king resumed his ordi- 
nary occupations, he passed a great part 
of his time in the perusal of the recent 
debater that had arisen in both houses. 
The divisions^ accompanied with the 
printed lists of tlie members who resper- 
ively voted upon each sid^, formed like- 
wise an interesting subject of his atten- 
tion. I know that, after maturely re* 



viewing them, he said : ** The eondoet 
of two individuals in the house of cooh 
mons affects me with much surprise; 
the one, that lie should have aopporled 
me ; the other, that he deserted me. I 
mean Mr. Dundas in the first, and Sir 
Charles Gould in the second instance." 
However interested or relaxed Dondas's 
political principles might be auppoeed, 
yet Uie superiority of his judgment kept 
him firm to Pitt. From the opposite 
party he could not hope for em ploy meat. 
He consulted, therefore, his interest and 
his ambition, not less than his honoar and 
his character, in standing or falling with 
his friend the minister. Sir Charles 
Gould found himself in a different pre- 
dicament. He was then only a knigbt, 
having received the distinction in 1779, 
as the representative of Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, when that naval officer 
was decorated with the order of the Bath. 
Mr. Gould being bred to the law, at so 
early period of life made proposals to 
Mr. Morgan of Ruperra, in the county 
of Glamorgan, for the hand of one of his 
daughters. •* I have," answered he, 
*' two girls. One is handsome ; the 
other, not so well endowed by nature. 
In order to repair that deficiency, 1 mean 
to give her fifteen hundred pounds as a 
marriage portion. To her sister I shall 
only give one thousand. Which of 
them would you wish to have ?*' "Al- 
low me to inquire," replied Gould, 
•* which is the eldest ?" " The plain 
girl," rejoined he. "Then, if you 
please, sir," said Gould, •' V\\ have 
her.'' 

The marriage was accomplished, the 
bride having at the time three brothers, 
two of whom I personally knew in par- 
liament. They nevertheless all died 
without leaving issue; and Gould, in 
right of his wife, inherited the immense 
estates situated at Tredegar, at Ruperra, 
and in other parts of South Wales, which 
at this hour exceed forty thousand 
pounds per annum. Not long after the 
king's accession, in 1762, Gould bad 
been made judge advocate general of the 
forces; a post which he held nearly 
four-and-forty years. His inclinationii 
his principles, and his official employ 
ment, all impelled him to support ad- 
ministration. But he was brought into 
the house of commons as member for tho 
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eoonty of Brecon by the Morgan inter- 
est ; and Pitt having offended that family 
in order to oblige the Duke of Beaufort, 
Gould, who beheld himself the probable 
etentHal heir to their vast property, quit- 
ted the minister on some questions to 
follow his brother-in-law into opposition. 
Such was the secret history of his defec- 
tion, at which the king expressed so 
much astonishment. Gould, when he 
obtained the Morgan estates, assumed at 
the same time their name ; both of which 
have descended to his son. But the fa- 
ther never could succeed in attaining the 
grand object of his ambition, a British 
peerage. Pitt created him, indeed, a 
baronet in 1792, and subsequently raised 
him to a place in the privy council. He 
supplicated, implored, offered to resign 
his employment of judge advocate gene- 
ral, and exerted during many successive 
years every effort in order to conciliate the 
minister. Pitt remained, however, in- 
flexible, and Sir Charles died a commoner 
in 1806, as his son continues in 1820. 

iat — 9lh ilfarcA.— Both houses still 
adjourning from time to time in order to 
allow a sufficient interval for the confir- 
mation or his majesty's recovery, Pitt, 
on the 2d of March, at length briefly ad- 
verted to the fact, as forming a motive to 
postpone during a few ddys the resump- 
tion of public business. The Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York were finally 
permitted to wait on the king ; but their 
reception, as might be expected, was 
cold, grave, and formal, admitting no 
explanations whatever of their past con- 
duct. Four pages of the back-stairs, 
two of whom were Germans, the other 
two English, suspected of divulging or 
transmitting information to Carlton 
House during the critical periods of the 
king*8 malady, received their dismission. 
So did the Marquis of Lothian, as colonel 
of the first regiment of Lifeguards ; and 
the Duke of Queensberry, as one of the 
lords of the bedchamber. Yet even in 
these acts his majesty manifested a mind 
exempt from, and superior to, any vin- 
dictive sentiment. The Duke of Queens- 
berry's large property in England, as 
well as in Scotland, rendered him indif- 
ferent to the loss of his place, in a pecu- 
niary point of view : but Lord Lothian 
could ill afford such a defalcation from his 
iaconie* Aware of the eircamstance, the 



king, while he removed the marquis from 
a situation near his own person, neverthe- 
less bestowed on him another regiment ; 
compensating the difference between it 
and the former by an annual allowance out 
of the privy purse- General Burgoyne 
and Fox did not less inveigh with the 
utmost acrimony against the treatment 
of Lord Lothian, as a shameless act of 
ministerial vengeance and oppression. 
Taking advantage of the army estimates 
being moved in the house of commons 
some few days afterwards, Fox exclaim- 
ed, ** The language of ministers to mili- 
tary officers evidently is, *You may vote 
against government, you may oppose the 
interests of the king, and you may do 
both without incurring punishment ; but 
you shall not support the interests of the 
Prince of fVales" No word was uttered 
by Pitt in reply. 

If the fact relative to the Marquis of 
Lothian strongly proves the placability of 
George the Third's temper, the particu- 
lars that I am about to recount will equally 
attest the enlargement and serenity of hin 
mind. During the first days of March, 
being at Kew, accompanied only by one 
of his equerries, while walking through 
the apartments of the palace, the aston- 
ished eyes of the equerry were involun- 
tarily arrested by a strait waistcoat that 
lay on a chair. Flastily averting his view 
from an object which recalled images so 
painful, he endeavoured to conceal bis 
embarrassment. But the king, wiio per- 
ceived it, and who well knew the cause, 
turning to him, said, *'You need not be 
afraid to look at it. Perhaps it is the beat 
friend I ever had in my life." The 
gentleman in question was Mr. Robert 
Greville, brother to the late Earl of War- 
wick, who related it to Sir John Mac- 
pherson. Nearly at the same time, be- 
fore the king quitted Kew to remove to 
Windsor, he received information that a 
poor-house^ or hoi^pital, was constructing 
at Richmond. Without previously giv- 
ing notice of his design, attended only by 
Major Price, his equerry in waiting, he 
entered the building, and inspected every 
part of it ; not omitting the rooms de- 
stined for the reception of lunatics, which 
he examined with minute and particular 
attention. Having gratified his curiosity, 
he left the hospital ; observing that he 
derived great pleasure from seeing so 
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comfortable an asylam, and soeh excel- 
lent accommodations, provided for per- 
ifons labouring under the misfortune of 
insanity. After his complete recovery, on 
returning to Windsor, the windows of his 
apartments at the lodge, which had been 
nailed down during the first paroxysms 
of his malady iff order to guard against 
any sudden act of frenzy, — by a censu- 
rable negligence of the domestics still 
remained in the same state. The king, 
not aware of the circumstance, attempted 
to throw up one of the windowa. Find- 
ing it fastened, the cause was explained 
to him. He expressed neither emotion 
nor irritation on the occasion. 

10/A March, — At length, after re- 
peated adjournments, the two houses met 
ibrthe despatch of business. Tbe speech, 
which the chancellor pronounced in his 
majesty's name, was evidently drawn up 
in terms calculated to obviate op position, 
and, if possible, to produce unanimity. 
In it the sovereign returned ** his warm* 
est acknowledgments for the proofs of 
affectionate attachment exhibited to his 
person, the zealous concern shown for 
ihe honour and interests of his crown, 
together with the security and good go- 
vernment of his dominions." No eulo- 
giums, either on ministers, or on their 
iate measures, were introduced. Earl 
(irower, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Stafford, and who not long afterwards 
succeeded the Duke of Dorset as ambas- 
Hador at the court of France, moved the 
address to the throne in the lower house. 
' He performed it with brevity, avoiding 
cautiously every topic likely to excite a 
difference of sentiment. Mr. Yorke, 
now Earl of Hardwicke, who seconded 
ihe motion, did not think it requisite to 
exert equal cireumspection. He ven- 
lured to observe, that ** the house might 
tind subject of congratulatioa in having 
proceeded with more caution than ex- 
pedition :" adding, that *' it must be to 
(hem a source of exultation to perceive 
ihat his majesty was able, on resuming 
the duties of hie office, not on>y to ap- 
prove, but likewise to applaud iheir pro- 
ceedings." These expressions, which 
implied the strongest approbation of Pitt 
and his colleagues, did not eecape Pox's 
udimadversion, though he deoiared that 
ihey should not prevent him from cott- 
^curring in an unanimoui vote. 



*• I do not believe, however,*' eon- 
tinned Fov, '^ that the king intended to 
express any sach opinion of tbe late psN 
liamentary proceedings as has been inti- 
mated ; because the speech is always 
considered, not as his, but as the minis- 
ter's speech. It is therefore altogether 
improbable that he would make it tbe 
vehicle of applauding his own mea- 
sures. I entertain likewise too high an 
opinion of hie majesty's regard for jus- 
tice, to suppose him capable of de- 
ciding between two parties without pre- 
viously hearing both ; and I am rare 
thaty down to the preterit timet no op- 
portunity ha$ offered itself for giving 
any auch explanation. Nevertheless, i 
will not be prevented from joining in the 
general joy on the present auspicious oc- 
casion." Pitt, unwilling, no doubt, to 
disturb the unanimity of the house, re- 
maining silent, the address was voted 
without a dissentient voice. Lord Gra- 
ham then moved a congratulatory address 
to the queen. Fox remarked, that his 
only objection arose from its being un- 
usual; adding, that when Margaret Ni- 
cholson made an attempt on the person 
of the king, no sueb testimony of respect 
or loyalty was proposed to be given to 
her majesty. *' If, however," added be, 
*'ail Europe has admired the queen's 
conduct during the late afflicting malady, 
there is likewise another person whose 
conduct has equally excited universal 
admiration, and whose character has ac- 
quired additional splendor in the eyes of 
all mankind. Should her majesty be 
addressed, I ean perceive no reason why 
an address onght not to be preaenied to the 
Prince of Wales,** The minister, who 
had hitherto resiated every provocation 
to mix in the debate, now rose, without 
however any avowed intention of con- 
testing Fox's principle. He did not, he 
asserted, believe that a difference ofopi- 
nion existed relative to the virtues of Ihe 
heir-apparent 9 nor had he the slightest 
objection to address that illustrious per- 
son : but he could find no precedent for 
it. To queens, there were numerous 
instances on the journals of the house. As 
a proof of his assertion, hp produced as 
address carried up to Queen Anne, oa 
her husband Prince Oeorge ofDenmark's 
reoovory froa» sickness. Fox tacitly 
coQcornd im tliia example; though hie 
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might have Teplied thai Aodo reigned in 
her own right, not as a qoeen contort. 
The two casee were therefore widely 
different. He preferred, however, ac- 
quiescence. 

In the house of peent — (where two 
speeches were pronounced ; the first, by 
the Earl of Chesterfield ; the other, by 
Lotd Cathcart; throughout every word 
of which, court adulation borrowed the 
language of gratitude to the Supreme 
Being for restoring to England her so- 
Tereign) ; — one, and only one, difficulty 
was suggested respecting the propriety 
of their parliamentary proceeding. Earl 
Stanhope, a man who at every period of 
his life, whether as a commoner or as a 
peer, displayed the same ardent, eccen- 
tric, fearless, indefatigable, and indepen- 
dent character, stood forward to state his 
doubts on the principle, as well as the 
propriety, of the intended address to the 
throne. " A bill," observed he, " is 
actually in progress, which contains a 
clause specifying the precise manner in 
which the king is to resume the reins of 
government on his recovery. The qneen 
and her council are empowered to judge, 
and to decide, when this act may take 
place. Now, the two houses having in 
the first instance ascertained, by the tes- 
timony of the physicians, the royal inca- 
pacity ; and having next specified the 
mode and channel through which the 
nation may be satisfied of the sovereign's 
complete restoration ; is the present mea- 
sure strictly parliamentary? I have 
full confidence of the fact of recovery ; 
bnt it is essential that we should act in 
consonance to order.** The chancellor, 
who probably was not prepared for such 
an objection from such a quarter, made 
nevertheless a prompt and ingenious, if 
not a solid reply. ** No declaration of 
the two houses could,*' he said, •• de- 
prive the king of the right to govern : 
nor could any clause interrupt his re-as- 
saming his power, on the ^otal cessation 
of his disorder." Alluding to the Re- 
gtncy Bill with a sort of repugnance, ai< 
a measure which he wished to be buried 
in oblivion, he denied that either the hill 
itself, or the clause inserted in it, was 
founded on the testimony of the physi- 
cians. ** Parliament," he asserted, ** had 
better proof of his majesty's illness ; 
namely, having neither met the two 
33» 



houses in person, nor issued a eommis* 
sion to execute the duty." These ar* 
guments, though coming from the wool- 
sack, made no impression on Lord 
Stanhope. He reuiped and repeated 
his assertions ; adding, nevertheless, ^* I 
am a friend to ministers, and do not 
mean any insinuation prejudicial to them. 
My intention is only to put them on their 
guard." I was of opinion at the time, 
and I remain so, that, as a matter of par- 
liamentary order. Lord Stanhope was 
right in his positions. No other peer 
however supporting him, the address 
both to the king and queen passed una- 
nimously, as it had done in the com- 
mons. 

These legislative deliberations were 
followed on the same night by the most 
brilliant, as well as the most universal 
exhibition of national loyalty and joy, 
ever witnessed in England. It originated 
not with the police, nor with the govern- 
ment, but with thfli people, and was the 
genuine tribute of their affection. No 
efforts of despotism could, indeed, have 
enforced it. London displayed a blaze 
of light from one extremity to the other ; 
the illuminations extending, without any 
metaphor, from Hampstead and High- 
gate to Clapham, and even as far as 
Tooting: while the vast distance be- 
tween Greenwich and Kensington pre- 
sented the same dazzling appearance. 
Even the elements seemed to favour the 
spectacle : for the weather, though ra- 
ther cold, was dry. Nor were the opu- 
lent and the middle orders the only 
classes who came conspicuously forwaiti 
on this occasion. The poorest mecha- 
nics contributed their proportion ; and in- 
stances were exhibited of coblers' stalls 
decorated with one or two farthing 
candles. Such was the tribute of popu- 
lar attachment manifested in Maich, 
1789, towards a sovereign who only 
seven years earlier, in March, 178t, 
after losing a vast empire beyond the 
Atlantic seemed to stand on a fearful 
precipice 1 But it would be unjust not 
to admit that the virtues of his character 
derived a lustre from the wise or fortu- 
nate selection of his minister ; from the 
recent severe afiliction that he had him- 
self undergone ; and from the change of 
administration which his son meditated 
to accomplish^ as soon as he should b* 
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iarested with the rtganej. That mea- 
sore itseif, however neceseary itm adop- 
tion had been under the exi«tiog circum- 
tttaoces that produced it, and however 
deeply it then occupied the public mind, 
seemed now to disappear from recollec- 
tion like a phantom. Every part of the 
public budinets, which during several 
months had been postponed or suspended 
in consequence of tbe kiiig's incapacity, 
was immediately broogbt fop ward ; and 
as early as the 16ih of March, Sir 
George Yonge, secretary at war, pre- 
sented the army estimates in the house 
of commons. The opposition, whose 
vision of power had been so unexpected- 
ly and improbably dissolved, again re- 
duced to their forn>er numbers, beheld 
Pitt resume the helm of state with aug- 
mented popularly, amidst the general 
applauses of the eountry. 

It is at this point of time that I con- 
clude my memoirs. Many motives, 
personal as well as public, prevent me 
from prolonging them, though 1 continued 
to sit in parliament near five years after- 
wards, down to FebrtMry, 1794. I am 
already entered on my seventieth year ; 
but if I cannot therefore describe my lime 
of life in the language of Umbricius, 

« Dum nova canities, dam^rimact nets senec- 

tUi," 



My boat exeuse is Pope's ; wfe» 



I can at least say with him, 

** Pedibns roe 
Porto meis, nnllo deitram subeuote bucillo.'^ 

I am not, however, on that account less 
mindful of Horace's 

** Solve Beneflcentem.** 

Other reasons prompt me here to lay 
down my pen. After the re^ioraiinn of 
George the Third to health, another or- 
der of things seems to date ; revolution- 
ary France occupying the principnl ai- 
teniion of Europe from 1789 to 1815 
At the moment of finishing this work. 1 
am deeply (*en8ible to its numberless de 
ficiencies ; some arising, no doubt, from 
my want of ability ; more, as my enemif^ 



tion. 
ssya, 

** If Qaeeasbeny to strip there's so compelltng, 
'TIS from her handmaid we must take a Heien.'^ 

With Lord Clarendon and Burnet, I 
well know that I can enter into no com- 
petition, in the great component materials 
of contemporary history. Their rank* 
offices, and facility of access to the high- 
est sources of knowledge, place them far 
above all rivality on my part. Yet upon 
two points closely connected in them- 
selves, and which ought to form the 
basis of historical composition, — I mean 
truth and impartiality, — I may challenge 
perhaps a superiority even to thetn. 
How, in fact, could Lord Clarendon di- 
vest himself of bis partiality to Charles 
the First : or the Bishop of Salisbury 
lay aside his attachment to William the 
Third ? I stand in no such predicament 
rplative to George the Third, or ta 
George the Fourth. From the former 
prince I received few or no benefits, 
though I supported him in parliament, 
ind out of parliament, during some of 
the most critical periods of his reign» 
Nor do I owe greater obligations to his- 
successor, though peculiar circumstancea 
led to his conferring on me the rank of a 
baronet. The services that I rendered 
Pitt, to some of which I have had occa-^ 
sion to allude in former parts of these 
memoirs, far outweigh, even in the esti^ 
mation of his friends, any favours that I 
ever received from him. With Fox I 
never had any political connexion, and 
rarely voted with him, either in or onl 
nf office, during nearly fourteen years 
thai 1 remained in the house of rommona* 
Regarding both those illustrious men 
through the medium of time, I contem- 
plate them only as ohjecu of investiga- 
tion, wholly divested of partiality or of 
enmity. Conficious that I sund on the 
verge of life, and that [ must render aa 
•icrount at the bar of that Power from 
whom I received my being, of all that I 
hHve written^ as well as of all thit I have 
(lone^ I can offer no homage to Him ex- 
cept truth ; and to posterity, my greatest^ 
if not my only recommeudationi ntnai 



may perhaps assert, from wantofinforma*> consist in my impartiality. 
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LETTERS AND PAPERS RESPECT1N(} THE QUEEN OF DENMARK 



FROM THB BARON DB 8BCXBMD0RF. 

No. L 

Un mot poor voas, mon tr^s-cher. 
Tout ?a bien : on esp^re roSme que la 
Princesse* se retirera k neuf heures. 
alors Sa Maj**t ponrra tous parler 
jusqn'k 1 1 heures, k son aise. Vons 
poov^s iui dire tout ce que vousav^s sur 
leeoBur. Le maavais terns m'annnnce 
I'impossibilit^ de me tronverdemain ma- 
tin au rend^svous : ainsi, ay^s la ^race, 
^tantd'aillears destin^ d'etre roouill^, de 
passer k huit heures ch^s rooi. Ordon- 
o^s les chevaux k neuf, et partes sous la 
garde de Dieu. Bon soir. 

Je retoarne le chiffre, dont j'ai pris 
copie. Rapport^s-moi demain tout ce 
que V0U8 av^s encore de papiers ou d'ail- 
lenrs. 

Vous verr^ la Reine pr^cisement k 
neaf heures. 

Babon db S F. 

Z— U, U Mara, 1776. 

No. II. 
Mon tr^s-cher ami, — La mort ^gale- 
ment doulpu reuse et rapide de mon in- 
eomparahle maitresse renirerse tout d*un 
coup TediBce de notre prosp^rit^. Que 
nous sommesmalheurenx, etquesa perte 
est grande pour nos amis ! Lepy a €\i 
incessamment inform^ par moi de ceiie 
triste catastrophe. Le paqiiet dont se 
troovoit rh^rg^ le courrier a M renvoy^ 
sans etre d^cachet^ au S' Abel par Alis, 
et j'iirnore entiirement ce qu*auroit €{i 
la resolution qu^il comptoit donner aux 
amis de IVf ontpellier. 

* H^re litaire de Brnnswic. 

f La Reine de Dannemarc, Caroline Matilde. 



Alls m'a promis de faire en sorte qae 
tontes les d^penses faites^par eux et par 
vous serotent rembours^es par Abel le 
plus t6t que possible ; et sitdt que j'ai 
des nouvelles sftres a cet ^gard, vous en 
ser^s instruit. En attendant, je vous 
prie de dire ceci k Lepy. II est juste 
que person ne perde son argent. 

Que deviendrons-nous k cette henre, 
mnn tr^s-cher ami ? Rester^s vous k Lon- 
dres, ou feres-vous le voyage que vos pa- 
rens avoient projett^ ? Puis-je me flatter 
de vous revoir jamais? Grand Dieu, 
qirelle desolation en si peu de momens ! 
Je ne pourrai jamais me remettre de ce 
coup. Voire dernijre lettre parvint en- 
core k la ch^re d^functe. 

Adieu, mon tris-cher ami. Je ne 
cesserai de ma vie de vous aimer, et de 
conserver la m^ moi re de votre attache- 
ment sincere pour la pr^cieuse Agujari* 

Ce 16 May 75. 

Tout k vons. Brocabd. 

From Zell. From the Banm 
de 8 — k — f, immediately 
after her majesty'* death. 
N. W. W. Jr. 

No. III. 

VoTRE bien bonne et aimable lettre d* 

mois pas^e est entre mes mains, et j'os» 

vous dire qu*elle m*a Ite dans mes amer- 

tumes nctuelles d\tne d'aniHnt plus 

) ffrande consolation, que je sais quelle est 
Thonneiete de voire ame et la randeur de 

I votre fagon de penser. I/incluse a ^tt 
non seulement remise d*abord a Alis, qoi» 
pour plus de sftrete, ne vous fera r£ponse» 
qu'avec le courier ordinaire d*Hanovre ; 
mais je tiens sa promesse sacr^e, de s*in- 
t^resser vivement pour vous an pris le ^ 
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Abel: il faat absoloment que celai-ci 
mye soin d*un serviteur si zel£ da sa sceur, 
qui, de son vivant, ^loit si fort £loign£ 
de tout ce qui s'appelle int^ret ou re* 
eompense. £t d'ailieurs, Lepy et ses 
consortes renonceni ei refusent restitution 
dee fraix quelquonques ; ils n'exigent 
que de vous voir plac^. Comment le 
seri^s-vous, mon tr^s-cher et digne «mi, 
selon vos vgbux ? Ay^s la contiance en 
moi de me le dire. Apparemment c'est 
k Londres <neme, dans quelque bureau 
d*un secretaire d'etat? Car pour ^tre 
employe dan& les pays Strangers, il faut, 
je crois, savoir beaucoup de langues 
^trang^res. Vous coutinuer^s de m*ad- 
pressor vos nouvelles k Zelle; car tant 
que le Roi ne se declare pas sur notre 
sort, il faut y rester tranquillement, et 
cela pourroit, dit-on, bien durer encore 
quelques roois. Toutefois, mon cher, 
vous saur^s dans quel trou du monde me 
trottver. 

Com me vous me demand^s quelqoes 
particularit^s de la mort de celle qui fai- 
soit nos d^lices, et que nous ne voulons 
jamais cesser de pleurer am^rement, je 
ne-saurois mieux vous en informer, que 
par la copie d*une leitre qui fut envoy^e 
par nne de nos dames k Copenh. quel- 
ques jours apr^sce d^c^ssi inforiun^ pour 
nous. Du reste, les gazettiers en Alie- 
magne, France, et en HoUande ont parl^ 
de ce triste ^v^nement d*une fa9on tr&s* 
touchanie, et rendant tous les regrets et 
respects imaginables aux cendres de cette 
chire Princesse. Oh leurs ennemis, 
qui ne cessoient point de la pers^cuter, 
m^riloient bien que le bruit de Tern- 
poisonnement devint plus g^n^ral ; car 
au bout du comple, c'est la douleur et 
leurs cabales qui Tout tu^. 

Le billet cy-joint vous informera ce 
que les ^uts veulent faire en honneur de 
sa m^inoiretet vous ser^s aussi tr^s-flatt^ 
de cette marque non-equivoque du zele 
et de la v^n^ration de tout un peuple. 
Cette an nonce paroitra^dans toutes les 
gazettes d^Allamagne, de France, et des 
Pays Bas. Nous desirous, mon cher, 
que vous la faites traduire en bon An- 
glois, et ay^s soin que cela soit aussi in- 
s^r^ en plusieursfeuilles publiques, dies 
TOUS, en Ecosse, Irlande. duant k 
Tanecdote que j'ai Tbonneur de vous 
coramuniquer, il n^est pas possible de la 
lire sans pleurer. On nous sollicit^ de la 



publier aaaai en Angleterre. Gda sera 
encore vous, mon bon ami, qui la fera 
paroitre dans quelques journaux* sous 
titre, Drait de Tendresge MatemeUt* 
Mais comment traduire bien et que le 
sens n*y perde rien, les quatre vers ? Eh 
bien; je vous recommande avec instance 
ces deux entreprises, vous suppliant de 
m'en faire en terns et lieu le rapport. 
Marie Mancini* n*a pas ^t^ ici, ni dans 
la maladie, ni apris la raoru Je ne la 
connois pas ass^s pour juger sa sensibi- 
lity k Toccasion d*un ^v^nement si triste ; 
mais si on en est susceptible, ne faat-il 
pas se faire le reproche d*avoir aggrav^ 
par sa conduite le poids des adversit^s 
sous lequel la chire Agujari g^miesoitt 
Ah, mon ami, que la souvenir desa perte 
me sera ineffa^able ! que je crains par-la 
bouleverser entiireonent le systetne de raa 
prosp^rit^l La chire d^functe restera 
enterr^e k Zelle aux caveaux de D«c: 
c'est appareflient par une G»:anoniie mes- 
quine, qui se nftanifeete d'ailleors en tout 
ce que les Excellences de ce pays font, 
qu'on ne veui pas la transporter k Ha- 
novre, Sav^s-voua bien que les gazettes 
disent, qu'apr^s que les enfians royanx 
^toient d6jk en grand deuil, qu^on donna 
k Copenhague un bal k la cour. N'y 
a-t-il done aucune &me honnele de gaze- 
tier a Londres, qui venge une condoite 
si scandaleuse ? 

Oh, mon ami, ei j'etois susceptible de 
Tombre de joie, j'en auroiseu vivement, 
en ouvrant le denier paquet de livres qui 
furent envoy^s d'Angleterre k la cheris- 
sime Agujari, mais qu*elle ne vit plus; 
et y trouvant «* Cursory Remarks made 

in a Tour, by N. Wra :" j'en 

commencerai aujonrd'hui la lecture, 
moiti^ en le divorant, parceque c*est le 
stil de celui que je ne finirai de ma Tie 
k ch^rir. De grace n'oublies pas k. me 
marquer quand vous quittas 1' Angleterre, 
et ok vous all^s. Je suis usque ad 
cineres enti^rement le vdtre. 

Brocard. 
Ce 20 Jain 76. 

No. IV. 
Je suis en possession, mon bon, cher 
et bien-aim6 ami, de vos lettres du 30 
Juin, 10 Juillet, et je viens recevoir 

• La Princesiie H£r6ditaire do B c, ■ceu'' 
de la Reine Matilde, et do 8a Majesty Britsa* 
niqae. 
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celle da 21 Jaillet amourfhui —jour, 
apris celoi du 10 May, ud des plus 
iDalbeureux, des plua trisiea pour moi ; 
car c'eat aujourd'hui que toute noire 
cour 86 s^pare, que les dames parte nt, 
que je suis sur le point d*aller m'enterrer 
a une campagne i, quelques meiles d'ici 
pour attendre encore quelle aera ma des* 
tin^e. Je comptois de-Ik tous r^pondre 
arec autaot de circonstance que possible ; 
mais com me vous me dites etre sur le 
point de voire depart, je me hjite de tous 
dire encore ce peo de lignes, car mes 
chevaux sont d^jk devant la voiiure. II 
m'est incomprehensible, mon cher, de ce 
que vous D'av^s point re9u par le cour* 
rier d'Hannovre les nouvelles d'Alis. II 
n*y a que cinq jours qu*il fui ici, et qu*il 
m'assura non aeulemeni qu*il vous avoit 
^crit, mais que le rapport k Abel ^toit 
parti par la meme occasion, conform^- 
meni k ce que vous avi^s bien voulu 
DOQs mani fester de vos intentions. II 
est d*ailleurs si fort homme de parole et 
exact, que je ne puis douter un moment 
que tout 8*est ex^cut^ k la ligne, Or, 
mon ami, s^il eat possible encore, ne 
hUt^B pas trop de quitter la patrie ; vo- 
yens du moins ce que Abel repondra k 
Alis ; je le saurois au retour da courrier, 
et je vous informerai incessamment, car 
jene quitte pas encore le pais, et vous 
pouv6s continuer k m*addresser vos le^ 
ires k Zelle ; en revanche je voas con- 
jure de me donner une direction ult^ri- 
eor^ ok vous troover,ou k qui de vos amis 
k Londres je puis addresser mes lettres, 
car il me paroit absolument impossible 
de renoncer au commerce liti^raire avec 
vous: mon coeur vous ch^rit et vous es- 
time ; et n'avons-nous pas i\i liis par 
des noBux que ni le 4em8 ni la vie pent 
dissoodre ? Tous les amis de mon in- 
comparable Agujari me resteront eternel- 
lement en m^moire, et il n'y a que dans 
Tautre monde ok iious serons tous en* 
•emble heureux. Jug^s par ce que je 
viens de vous dire, si le silence de Lepy 
et ses compatriotes, qui garde vis-k-vis 
de moi, tout comme vis-k-vis de vous, ne 
me doit etre que de plus sensible 1 En- 
core Lundi pass^ je Ini ai ^crit: je Tai 
conjur^ de me r^pondre, je me suis oflfert 
k une entrevue partout oil il le souhaite- 
roit, mais encore point de r^ponse ; et 
cependani on n*entend pas une syllabe 
de quelque aventure sinistra arriv^e. 



Cette eonduite est done pour se d^sesp^- 
rer ; cependant nous ne voulons pas le 
eondamner, avant que de savoir leurs 
raisons. Vous aur^s appris peut-€tre 
qu'Abel fait administrer les biens de la 
chire d^funte, jusqu'k ce que les en fans 
soyent majeurs. On dit, qu*aussitdt 
que I'inventaire sera fait, qu'on chargera 
moi de cette administration ; occupation 
qui me sera precieuse et chere, parceque 
je puis rester par-Ik dans une esp^ce de 
connexion 'avec les amis de la Agujari, 
et me flatter de voir, parler et connoitre 
ses enfans. Et puis, je resterai dans ce 
pais-ci, Vous ser^s inform^ de tout, 
mon cher, ponrvft que vous daign^s me 
nommer le canal par ok je vous retrouve. 

L'article de la gazette a ^t^ non seule- 
ment toutk faitconforme aux vosux g^n^- 
raux de notre province et de voire ami 
en particulier, mais ^crit avec nne ele- 
gance, force et deiiratesse Glceronienne, 
qu'il a ete In, traduit, excerpte, etc. On . 
fait imprimer k cette heure, Les Dtf" 
nieres Heurea de notre chire d^funte : 
quoique I'original est en Allemand, et 
qu'il sera difficile de le traduire bien 
dans une autre langue, je sauhaiterois 
pourtant vous Pcnvoyer tel qu*il ert; 
faites le voos I'expliquer, et vous fondres 
en larmes. En attendant, acceptes la 
silouette d'une personne qnt nous sera 
sacr^e, vous la reconnoitres facilement ; 
il est triste pour nous qu*il n*en existe 
point de portrait. Adieu, mon cher ; je 
crois du moins pas avoir manque de re* 
pondre aux points les plus essentiels de 
vos chores missives. 11 faut absolument 
que je finisse — mon coBur est navre de la 
plus profonde douleur, et je ne peux-plus. 
Adieu encore une fois. Avant que de 
partir, voire addresse, ne ToubUes pas. 

Zelle, ce 1 Ao<it 75. 

Entierrement le v6ire, 

Brocard. 

No. V. 
La v6tre du 1 1 Aoftt, mon bon ami» 
toute chire et precieuse qu'elle m'est^ 
parceque elle me vient de voire part, m'a 
doublement afflige et me penAire de dou- 
leur, vk que par le voyage que vous alies 
entreprendre je me sens arracher vos 
nouvelles et les informations de voire 
sort, et que d'un autre c6te voos me 
faites connoitre les pea d'empressemens 
d'Abel de vous recompenser le zSle el 
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Tos peines da temt ptmsi. Alis, ton* 
jours coupable (l*avoir n^giig^ et oabli^ 
aar^ponee qu*il vous devoii, vient pour- 
tant m'assurer le plus l^galement du mon- 
de(carje8ui8 all^ moUmSme k Han- 
novre pour le pousser et lui en faire dea 
reproches) qu'iJ voua avoit recommand^ 
par le dernier courier k son maltre avec 
toute r^nergie possible, mais qu'il n'avoit 
donne aucune r^plique k cet 4gard : il 
ajoute, qu'il douie qu*on fera (Tabord 
quelque chose pour vous, vft qu'une 
grace pareille intrigueroit le public, noin* 
mement d'oh elle tiroit sa source ; il es- 
p^re cependant qu*avec le terns on par- 
▼iendra k son but ; il m'a jur^, que voua 
ne series pas oub]i6 par Iui,quand m^uie 
^loign^ de votre patrie. II se pent bien 
que les malheureuses circonstances dans 
lesquelles se trouvent actoellement les 
choses renversent toutee autre meditation, 
et empechent Abel de songer auK graces 
et recompenses meme les plus l^giti me- 
ment meritees ; mais toutefois la recon- 
noissance des grands est presque une 
cbim^re. Personne de cenx qui ont ap- 
partenus k la chire Agujari ont lieu de 
8*en louer : ils ne moureront pas de faim 
avec ce qu'on leur assign^ pour pension, 
inais c*est aussi tout. La pension de Bro- 
card est des plus modiques ; on ne lui a 
pas meme offert une place quelquonque 
dans le service, et quoique on Ta k la fin 
charge de Tadministraiion dont vous 
£tes instruit, tout ce quil en a de profit, 
iDclusivement sa pension, ne va pas au- 
delk de llOguinees. Comment peut-on 
Tivre de eel a dans un poste un peu emi- 
nent? Mais nonobstant de cela il est 
bien aise d'en elre charge ; il obtient par- 
la un titrede rester dans le pays, de con- 
tinuer les relations intimes avec le pau- 
vre Lepy et ses amis abandonnes, et de 
se faire connoitre en terns et lieu k la 
jeune famille. Si done, mon digne ami, 
vous vouies daigner me donner quelque- 
fois de vos nouvelles, et j'ose vous conju- 
rer k ne me point refuser cette unique 
grace, addresses-les toujours k I'endroit 
ok j'avois le bonheur de faire votre con- 
noissanre. Que ces jours meseront tou- 
jours memorables et en m@me terns dou- 
leureuses ! Souvent je vous ai encore 
bien vivement devant mes yeux ; et le 
tout n*a ete pourlant qu*un songe. Aussi 
puis-je vous assurer que la playe du mal- 
heur que j'ai re9ue me fait encore sentir 



sa dotilear eomme ei je n*en avois ^te 
blesse que depuis hier, et il me semble 
que le tems perd son droit et ses peines 
avec moi. 

Aves-vous k la fin re9U des nouvelles 
de nos amis T Ils m'en ontdonn^ il n'y 
a pas long-terns : le rideau est torn be, il 
s'en trouvent encore desoies. J'espere 
qu'on pourra arranger entre Lepy et moi 
un rendesvoos ; je languis apr^s^ cette 
connoissance. II ne me reste, raon tres- 
cher et digne ami, que de vous sonhaiter 
le voyage le plus fortune du monde ; et 
de vous assurer, qu'en cas que Abel con- 
tinue d'etre ingrat et insensible aux re- 
compenses qu'il vous doUt selon toutes 
les loix naturelles et positives, je ne me 
tranquilliserai pas, jusqu'k ce que j'aie 
pd en trouver ou ches lui, ou dans I'ad- 
ministration, ou dans la jeune famille, 
qui assurement, sera disposee de mieux 
reconn6itre les sacrifices qu'on a faites 
pour leur M ♦ *, 

Adieu encore une fois ; il me eoAle 
une peine infinie de m'arracher de la con- 
versation avec vous ; mais j'espere qua 
cela ne sera pas pour long-terns, car as- 
surement vous vouies bien me donner de 
vos nouvelles et de vos addresses nlte* 
ri cures. 

Ce 1 Septemb. 75. 

No. VI. 
Poi7RRiE8-vous bien donter on sen! 
moment, mon bien cheret estimable ami, 
que je fus combie de satisfaction et saisi 
de la joie la plus vive, lorsque il m'arri- 
voit le plaisir inattendu de votre affectue- 
use lettre du 18 courrant? Oh non,vou8 
n*en doutes pas, vous me rendes, pleine- 
ment justice sur I'inviolabilite et la fer- 
veur de mes sentimens pour vous ; vous 
ne craignes pas, que le tems, I'eioigne- 
raent et le silence affoiblira des afieetions 
qu'un tems plus heureux que celui d*k- 
present contracta, et dont la base etoit 
zele, respect et estime mutuelle. Re- 
ceves done mille et mille remercimens de 
ma part, d'avoir voulu inces^amment 
apres votre retour k Londres penser k 
moi et me gratifier de vos precieuses 
nouvelles. Je me hkte de vous donner 
les miennes par le premier coarrier ; et 
comme je devois d'ailleurs errire ce ma* 
tin k Alis, qui se trouve depuis 4 semaines 
sur ses terres en Franconie (dont il ne 
retonrne qu'au mois d^Aoftt), j*ai saisi 
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cette oceaMon pour appeller k notre se- 

cours son intercession aupr^ d'Abeli 
pour le fairer^afir en voire favear, et re- 
asBumer une alTaire que votre absence a 
peut-etre fait langair. N'importe que 
cela ne soit pas d*abord d^cid^ ; k force 
de lever sa voix, ce que je ne cesserai ja- 
mais de faire tant que je suis entre les 
vivans, i) viendra sQrement un tenia ok 
on r^compensera un z^le, un d^dtnt^rSt, 
ua merite semblabie au vdtre. Le plaisir 
que votre re tour aura occasionn€ k Fier- 
ville et consortes est assur^oient d'une 
nature qui vous fl&tera, et pourra vous 
proaver qu'iis vous cti^rissent. Imagin^s- 
voos, mon ami, quMs se sont formes 
Tidee que je n*^tois pask Zell, mais ch^s 
moien Franconie, ce qui nous empecha 
de liar connoissance personnelle ; mais 
aTheoTe qu*ii, nous sommes convenus 
Lepy et moi d'un rend^svous, et je me 
flatteque cela aura iieu en pen de jours. 
Combien de questions fera-t-on mutuelie- 
ment ! avec quel attendrissement parlera- 
t-on de ce que nous avons perdu et dont 
laperte est irreparable ! Car, mon ami, 
quant k moi, au iieu que le terns ait di- 
minuS ma douieur, il y a des jours 
oil je la sens plus vivement, dans 
une plus grande ^tendue qu'imm^- 
diatement apres le malbeur que 
Dons pleurons. Cela est, sans doute, 
moins 6tonnant, parce que je m'occupe 
a toute heure avec des objets qui me 
rafflinent k ce souvenir lugnbre. I/- 
artiste Saxon a mis actuellement la main 
au monument que les^tats du Ducli^ de 
Lunebourg et Zell font ^riger dans le 
Jardin Francois (ok jadis nous prome* 
n&mes k la m^ moi re de notre eliire et 
bonne Reine: lout I'ouvrage (qui sera 
d'un beau marbre blanc) ne s'achevera 
qu*en deux aas d'ici ; n'iniporte. Le 
cercueil, qu'on fait en partie ici, en par- 
tie k Hannovre, sera, sans eire magni- 
fique, de toate beaute. En outre, trSs- 
cher ami, nous avons k la fin attrape un 
image en eire, qui lui ressemble romme 
deux gouttes d*e'4u : si le courrier d' Han- 
novre, qui va tous les quartiers k Lon- 
dres, ne part pas avant que je puisse 
attraper une empreinte, vous aur^s de ma 
part ce oher image, et en fer^s le pen- 
dant de celui que vous av^s d^jk. Voire 
charmante, docte et instructive descrip- 
tion du Nord a ei^ avidement lue par 
toute TAllemagne, admir^e, approuv^e. 



et nous en avons nne tradaotk>n, qn'on 
acMie partout. L'original n'a-t-il pas 
^i^ aussi traduit en France ? je n'en doute 
pas. Toute fois, Tarticle de la malheu- 
reuse catastrophe de 1772 a fort estoma- 
ch^ la cour de Copenh . . • et j*ai enten- 
du, sans savoir pour bien sftr, qu'on a 
voulu les confisqner dans les ^tats du 
Dannemare* Tantmieux ; aveu certain, 
qu'on rencontre dans vos r^cits la pure 
v^rit^. 

Me voilk, mon tr^s-cher ami, k la 
fin d'une bien longue iettre. Si je sui- 
vois mon penchant de m'entreienir avec 
vous, peuw>etre seri^s-vous oblig^ de lire 
encore quatre pages: je finis done par 
vous demander en grace decontinuer k me 
donner de vos chires et pr^cieuses noo* 
vellee, car je tiendrai k vous et pour la 
vie et pour la mort. 

Brocaro. 
Zell, ce 29 Jaia 76. 

No. VIL 

Zell,ce 15 Sept. 1776. 
Je tous ^cris, mon tris-cher, digne et 
estimable ami, cette Iettre, et qui fait r^- 
ponse k la bien-chire du 30 Juillet, 
queiques semaines peut-Sire avant qu'-A 
elle, partira d*ici, et sera par consequent 
un peu fort vieiileau moment qu'elie aura 
le bonhenr d'etre remise entre vos mains. 
Je veux m'expliquer plus clairement. 
Le courrier ordinaire d^Hannovreen doit 
etre pour cette fois le porieur, parce que 
je veux y joindre certain image chlri, 
dont je vous parlois dans ma precedente^ 
et dont I'beureusearrivee me fera plaisir, 
parce que vous y mett^s du prix, etsem- 
bl^s etre sensible k cette petite marque 
de mon souvenir et zele, qui est bien le 
moindre de ceux que je desire tous les 
jours ardemment de vous dunner en 
chaque rencontre. Comme il ne part 
qu'au commencement du mois prochain, 
et que je ne puis plus remettre mon voy- 
age pour la Saxe et la Franronie au-de. 
Ik du 15 du courrant, je laisse aujour- 
d'hui ce petit paquet entre les mains de 
mon commissionnaire d'ici, afin qu*il 
Tenvoye k Hannovre le jour du depart 
du courrier. Ce meme homme a le plein 
pouvoir de recevoir toutes les lettres k 
mon addresse ; et celles dont vous, cher 
et bien-aim^, daigneri^s me ravir, ne man* 
querent jamais de roo parvenir prompts- 
ment et avec exactitude : car il vous 
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pUira pourtant de me tenir parole et de 
conlinuer noire corr^spondance. Elle fait 
pariie essentielle du peu de bonheur r^el 
qui est mon partage dans ce monde, fera 
et dans le bruyant dea cours et dans la 
retraite les d^licea de mon ante et un be- 
aotn que je ne saurois plus manquer. 

Alis a €i& somm^ par moi ces jours 
passes, afin'qu*il retourne de vous rappei- 
fer, dans les d^peches qu'il a coulume de 
donner au courrier ordinairei au souvenir 
d*Abei. A la fin, nous parviendrons 
pourtant de faire precbe sur Pinacuvit^ 
et Toubli qu'on marque k voire sujet, et 
qui, je vous Tassure, dans des moments 
de reflexion, etoii je r^capitule voire zele, 
Tos ro^rites, voire d^sint^ressement dans 
un terns plus heureux, vos peines, fa- 
tigues et ni^me vos dangers, me rongent 
le coeur et m*attendrissent jusqu*aux 
pleors. J*ai remis k Alis un extrait tr^s- 
circonstanci^ et ddlaill6 de voire derni^re 
leitre, lequel le mettra absolument au 
fait de la position oil vous vous trouv^s 
vis-ft.-vis de quelques ministres d'Abel, 
et les intentions et faveurs de la haute 
noblesse, de sorie que^par-lk m^me Alis 
trouve un pr^texte plausible de plaider 
voire cause. 

Vous av^s devin6 juste, mon ami, en 
supposant que mon enirevue avec Lepy 
seroit touchante: elle l*a M k tous 
^gards, et jai^l6 vivemeniaffeci^ lorsque 
le moment arriva de m'arracher de ses 
bras. Elle se fit k trois posies d'ici k 
I'ins^u de tout le monde, parce que je 
n'avois pas m^me un domestique avec 
moi, et jusqu*k cetie heure rien en a 
transpir^. Nous nous sommes rencon* 
tr^s le soir k 9 heures, point couches de 
toute la nuil, et s^par^s vers les 8 heures 
du matin. II est sftrement un homme 
tr^s-esiimable, qui m^ritequ'on lech^rit. 
Vous 6ies entr^ pour beaucoup et bien 
•ouveni dans noire convernaiion, mon 
ami. J*ai donn£ ma parole de venir au 
F^vrier ou Mars, terns vers lequel je 
serai de retour a Zell, leur rendre la 
visile de quelques jours, dans la ville qui 
leur est la plus proche ; car ils ne sont 
pas gens k ^crire beaucoup, k ce qui me 
aemble. 

Je languis apris le moment que vos 
nouvelies lettres sur Thistoire de la 
France, Rentes pendant les momens de 
loisir de voire voyage, paroissent au jour ; 
et je suis aas^s peu modeste de vous les 



d^mander avec la plus vive inatanoe 
cTabord que le courrier ordinaire re* 
tourne a Hannovre. Pour plus de sft- 
ret^, faites une enveloppe k ma lettre 
avec I'addresse, — <• ^ Monsieur MaiUei^ 
valet de chambre de feu S. M, la Berne 
de Dannem, d Zell, On m*a autisi parl^ 
derniirement d*une brochure qui vieot de 
parolire k Londres au sujet de noire 
chire et respectable d^functe protectrice, 
qui a pour titre. Memoirs of an Unfor- 
tunate Queen: quoique l*auihenticite de 
ces lettres est incontesiablement faosse, 
je serois pourtant bien aise de les poss^- 
der, vft que je forme collection de tout 
ce qui a rapport k sa m^moire et k I'^v^ 
nement douloureux de sa mort. Oserai- 
je done, mon tr^s-cher et bien-aim^ ami, 
vous supplier de vouloir bien, par le 
courrier ordinaire, me faire avoir la dite 
brochure ? Je ferai en sorte que le prix 
de son achat vous soit remboursj^ k 
Londres. 

Et de cette fa9on je serois done pour 
aujourd'hui au bout de ma lettre. Si je 
voulois y joindre tout ce que mon cosur 
sent pour vous, les vobux que je ne 
cesse et que je ne cesserai de ma vie de 
faire pour voire bien-etre et prosp^rit^, et 
les assurances du zSle et inviolable d^- 
vouement qui m'anime quand il s'agit 
de vous, je prendrois une autre feuille et 
courerois risque de tomber dans les r^- 
dites et de vous d^plaire par-Ik. D'ail- 
leurs, les momens du jour do depart sooty 
comroe vous sav^s, un peu tnrbolans. 
Viv^s done, cher ami, heureox et con- 
tent; vous ne soriir^s jamais de mon 
coeur et souvenir. N'oubli^s pas celui 
qui est a vous 

Usque ad mortem* 

P. S*"". — Encore un mot, mon cher 
ami, et m^me dans le moment ok je mets 
pied dans la voiture pour partir. J^ai 
re9U ce matin une lettre d'Alis, oh il me 
dit, qu*il VOUS avoit recommand^ der« 
ni^remeni et k une occasion d^sir^e: que 
cependant il croyoit et vous conseilloit 
m6me de presenter une requeue au IL 
d*y demanderune place dansun d^parte- 
ment de quelque secretaire d'etat, et de 
nommer les Lords Barringion et Nugent 
vos protecteurs. 

Adieu, mon cher: agiss^s de cetie 
fa^on, 8*il faire se pent, je suis tout k 
vous. 
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No. vm. 

Zelle, ce 25 Fdvrier, 1777. 

D'oik prendrai-je, mon bien-cher, 
iDon djgbe et estimable ami, toates les 
expressions de la joie et de la vive re- 
connoissance qui ont p^n^trees mon ame 
k la reception de vos trois cheres leltres 
du 30 Jnillet, 8 d*Octobre et 29 de No- 
vembre de TanD^e pass^e ? Mais com- 
ment vone d^peindrai-je ma surprise de 
voir par la derni^re, que vous n'ay^s 
point re9U, par la voye du quartier cou- 
rier, qui pariit d'Hannovre environ le 25 
Octobre 1776, ma missive du 15 Sept. 
avec le P. S^^ de la m6me date, et une 
petite bo^le marquee M. N. W. dans 
laquelle se trouvoit le portrait en cire de 
feu notre incomparable protectrice ? Per- 
raeU^s, cher ami, que je vous mette, unt 
que possible est, au fait des ^venemens 
qui ont mis un si long et p^nible inter- 
valle dans notre corr^spondance. Dieu 
veuille que vous r^trouvi^s encore mes 
iiies lettres et le portrait ! 

Je re^us votre ch^re lettre de Londres, 
Jermyn Street, du 30 Juillet, par la poste 
ordinaire, et ass^s vite, e'est k dire le 6 
d'Aoat. Ne connoissant une voye plus 
eiire et commode de r^pondre et d*y 
joindre la boete en question que ceiledu 

courrier d'H , je dresse (parce que 

j*^tois n^cessii^ d'entreprendre le 15 
Sept. un voyage en Saxe) et Tune et 
rantre quelque tems d'avance, la date du 
15 de Sept. : et comme Alis me marque, 
on jour de poste avant mon depart, qu'il 
vous avoit nomm^ et recommend^ de 
nouveau k Abel, j'y joins deux mots dans 
un P. S*»», remeis le tout entre les mains 
da fidel valet de chambre de la ch^re 
AgujarL: celui-ci le garde jusqu'au mo- 
ment que le courrier veut se mettre en 
route, le lui envoye direclement avec 
one teitre de sa part, dans laquelle il re- 
commande ce paquet pour vous, comme 
on eflfei de valeur et d'un grand prix ; 
re^oit de lui-m^me I'assurance quM en 
aoroit le plus grand soin. 

Le 24 Ortobre le mSme valet de cham* 
bre, roiin commissionuaire institu^, m'en 
^oye en Saxe votre chere lenre du 8 
Octobre, qui 6loit arriv^e par la poste. 
Je la meis dans mon bureau, n'y fail 
point de r^pniise, parce que je voulus 
attend re la vdtre, que je me flattois re- 
cevoir par le courrier retournant. En at* 
34 



tendant les choser restent Ik ; mon honime 

me ffiande, qu'apparemment Mr. Wr 

n'avoit pas ou le tems d'm'^crire ou 
quoi ; jecommen9ois k m'inqui^ter, mais 
pour y voir bien clair, je ne voulus rien 
faire qu'apr^s etre de retour moi-meme. 
Trois jours apr^s celui ci (et il avoit lieu 
le 12 du courrant), Alis me fait remettre 
par mon caissier, qui avoit &{6 pendant 
mon absence k Han . . . ch6s ses parens, 
la v6lre du 29 Nov. Sa prudence £toit 
louable : mais cela ne diminuoit point 
ma surprise sur ce que vous n*ay^s rien 
re9u. Dis-lors je fis incessamment^crire 
au dit courrier, noram^ Ulenbecker, et 
il r^pond hier : 

'' Qu'il avoit port^ la lettre et la dite 
bo^te dans plus que quatrecafT^s oill vous 
avi^s autrefois cofttume d*aller et de 
vous trouver ; qu'k la (in il avoit appris 
que vous ^ti^s faire un voyage dans le 
pays ; en quoi il avoit et6 d'autant plus 
confirm^, qu'il s'^toit trouv^ nombre de 
lettres k votre addresse, avec lesquelles 
il avoit aussi d^pos^ la boete, c'est k dire, 
a la maison oii les lettres d'Allemagne 
sont pontes et arrivent, et qu'elle s'y 
trouveroit encore." 

De grace, mon cher ami, hkt^S'Vous 
de vous en informer ; ay^s recours k la 
bont^ de Mr. Hiniiber. Pour votre le- 
gitimation, je joins I'original de la re- 
ponse du courier donn^e au valet de 
chambre M'dntel. S'ils ne se trouvent 
point, je ferai punir ce miserable d'im- 
portance, quoique cela ne pent en rien 
diminuer la sensible douleur que ce re- 
vers me causeroit. 

Allons k cette heure k r^pondre en 
detail sur vos deux chores lettres du 8 
d'Oclobre et 29 Nov. 

Si Fierville et Lepy vous ont marques 
dans leurs lettres leur ^tonnement et 
douleur sur I'inactivit^ et le silence 
d'Abel au sujet de votre emplacement 
comme une juste r^compens^e qui vous est 
due, jug^s quelle est Tamertume et Tin- 
quietude de m07i cGBur, et comme il est 
vivement affecte par la position actuelle 
d'un ami au bonheur duquel je porte mes 
voeux et mes attentions presque plus 
qu'au mien mSme, et que je voudrois 
savoir aussi heureux qu'on peut I'etre 
dans ce monde el-bas ! Je soufTre plus 
que tout autre, ayant ^t^ t^raoin oculaire 
de la prudence, de rinfatigabiliie et du 
z^le ardent, qui vous euflammoient k 
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rend|« service et k voxts Toqer nux in- 

t^rets d'une personne donl les manes me 
sont sacr^s, et par I'enlivement de la- 

Siuelle j'ai vu ^crouler le b^timent de ma 
ortane, et celle d*un nombre de mes 
amis ch^ris et estimables. Depuis je 
▼ous ai appris a connoitre du cot^ bril- 
lant d'an esprit bien culiiv^, de savoir 
et de plus belles connoissanceKt et 
tontes ces belles qualit^s, ce m^rite ne 
pent point vous conduire k la lice d'un 
emplacement aussi modeste et modique 
qne vous la demand^s ? Cela desesp^re. 
Mais malgr^ ces obstacles, il est dans 
mon cceur une voix qui me dit qu'avec 
le terns tout ira bien. C'est aussi de quoi 
Alis m'assure par une de ses lettres du 
14 du courrant. II ne semble point 
▼Quloir approuver Tid^e dont vous av^s 
fait part a lui et k moi dans la derni^re 
missive ; R*est k dire, de remettre k Abel 
dans une petite cassette cachet^e le cours 
et la nature de votre n^gociation au suget 
de TAgujari. II trouve celle de pr^i<en- 
ter parle Lord Nugent, ou qu^Ique autre 
protecteur, une requete k Abel, et d*y 
dejnander simplement une place dans un 
bureau d'etat plus naturelleet moins ^pi- 
neuse ; et je crois qu'il a raispn, car le 
pr^texte de vous donner une charge est 
peut-etre ce qui I'embarrasse ; mais il le 
trouveroit dans la requete et dans Tinter- 
cession de ceiui qui la lui remet. P^un c6t^ 
cependant je ne vois pas bien(clair. II n'est 
qn'une voix au suget de la probite, de la 
justice et de la candeur d*am? d*Abel : 
cesseroit-il d'agir par ces sentimens uni- 
quement vis-a-vis de vous ? Seri^s-vous 
le seul d^avoir de le plaindre k si juste 
litre ? 11 faut done qu'il aye encore de 
bien fortes raisons pour rester in^bran- 
lable contre les sollicitations d*A.lis. 
Mais pourquoi neles manifeste-il pas? 
Cela ne pourroit pas lecompromettre — 
pas etre au-dessous de son rang, Pour« 
quoi pas dire, de quelle fa^on on doit s*y 
prendre 7 Oh si jamais j^apprends que 
vous av^s obtenu votre but, je respierai 
plus k mon aise ; j*^rigerai a Abel dans 
mon coBur un autel, auquel la plus vive 
reconnoissance fera mon sacrifice quo- 
tidien. 

Alis vous Jiura expliqu^ lui-meme et 
plus au long ce qu'il y a encore k faire 
et ce qu'il en pense. Foible comnie je 
suis, sans influence, sans ie moindre sou- 
tien, Stranger moi-meme et au caprice 



d'une fortane bien modtqne, je ne pii» 
faire pour mes amis que des vcenx ; maw 
ils sont d'autant plus ardents et sincftres : 
je mesure d'apres leura pein^s fi leon 
satisfactions les miennes. 

Aujourd'bui jecompte noiifier & Lepy 
mon retour. Nous ^liom conveoQs que 
je viendrois cet hy ver moi-meme it Arig- 
non, mais mon letour retard^ a tout anl- 
ajiti : U saison est di}k trop avaoe^e* el 
je crains qu'il n'eu sera rieo. En ontre, 
la commission dout vous me sav^s charg£ 
exige n^cessairemeot ma pr^enee ces 
jours-cy. 

Au reste, je ne crains pas que Boa 
lettres sont intercept^es ; cepeodani je 
me sers aujourd'hui de la noQvelle ad- 
dresse. 

Aurai'je encore lea MimoirtM du 
Roi$ de la France de la Ra^ de Fahisf 
Vous series bien bon et ^imable k me let 
envoyer si Toccasioa s'en trouve. 

Oe grace, marqu^s-moi quel petti Stm 
l*auteur des Afemoire of an Unfortunate 
Queen, interspersed with Letters wriUen 
by herself. London, J, Bew, 1776. 11 
est plus que zel^, dit-on» pour nous, 
mais le stile et les mat^riaux ne doivenl 
pas etre des plus ^pur^s et solides. 

Adieu, mon tr^s-cher, mon bien-aim£ 
ami, mon digne Wr-^f Si les battemena 
de cceur pourroieol etre eniendua k eent 
lieues de distance, vous vous convain- 
queries par vous-meme que la mien est 
en agitation quaod je vous norame, qoand 
je m'occupe de vous. Adieu done* Pas 
meme la mort nous siparera. 



No IX. 
S£ROiT-il bien possible, mon bien-aiai 
et digne ami, que Tirr^gularit^ donl je 
me rends coupable dans notre corr^pon* 
dance, diminue et absorbe les sentimens 
de bont^ et de I'amiti^ pr^cieuse que 
nous nous sections r^ciproqueroent vou^s 
pour le reste de nos jours T Vous n'en 
eies pas capable ; et moi, je vous aime, 
je vous estime trop, pour que mon eceor 
vous oublie, si meme ma plume trouve si 
rarement le loisir de m*enireientr k vous. 
Quoique toujours bien portant et en 
possession de votre ch^rissime lettre do 
11 Mars depuis le 18, j*ose avouer que 
nnmbre de petites abseuces, et d'autres 
excursions en affaire, m'ont priv4 du bien 
duux plaisir de vous faire parvenir quel* 
. ques nouvelles de ma part* Maia acta* 
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elkifli^iit \\ me Urde ^^avoir de« vbXres, et 
inrtoot d*£tre inform^, si depais le long 
iotervalle de Botre silence, il ne s'est rien 
ehaog^ daRS votre sort, et si vous n'av^s 
fait aucune d-marche pour acc^lerer les 
tees qne vous avi^s fornixes. Alls s^^toit 
propose k deui ott trois reprises de venir 
poor queiques jours nous voir, mais il 
B*en a rien fait ; mes intentions de m*ex- 
piiqoer vis-k*vis de lui sur votre sujet 
soDt par-Ik frustr^es, et me laissent les 
regrets, qne selon toate appareace le Ciet 
die prive dn bonheur d*avoif eontribo^ 
par mon z^le et d^Touement aa moindre 
soDtien de vos voeux. Si eependadt je 
poarrois £tre persuade, qa'ind^pendam- 
nsnt de la petite charge que vous ambi- 
tionnes k si juste titre, et dont la difficult^ 
de robtenif me paroit dne ^nigme inex- 
pHeable, toos auri^s de quoi vivre con- 
fenH^ment k totre rang et k la situation 
q«*an homme de votre m^rite peut exiger 
de la Providenee, je serois bien plus tran- 
qeille k votre sujet. Par dea experiences 
qoe j^ai faitee dans le petit cercle de ma 
destinee, et les prineipes qu*on se forme 
it bout d*ttne £tade do mondeet des sorts 
dea honmea eomme its sont eommun^- 
meat, j» prelends, qu'k tout S^m^A aa 
a'««i p«« RiaHteiireux ni le Ciel aous laisse 
Boivre nos penehans dans une sorle de re- 
Cftlte, ignores de la multitode, ofltim^s et 
disttngo^s de eeux qui se donnent la 
peine de noes appr6cier|att jaste, et don^s 
de quetquea (alens, par lesquels nous 
Aommes k oiSme de faire tout le bien 
qv^on nous demande, k prSter de Taasist- 
aace k eeux qui nous appellent k leur 
•eeours, et d*em porter de ce monde le t£- 
ttoignage (f avoir ^t^ honnSte et toujours 
pret de setvif au proehain si on ^toit ca- 
pable. Or, man ami, dites-moi si votre 
fertene suffit pour vous fournir le n^ces- 
saire pour vous iaisser vivre avec d6- 
eenee et a votre aise, eA eas que les vues 
que nous formons venoient k manquer ? 
Je commence petit-k-petit k me former 
poor Tavenir un plan de vivre qui r^pond 
k-pea-pr%s aux id^es avec lesquelles je 
voudrois vous familiariser ; et quoique 
je suis bien plus kgi que vous, et vous 
dou^s d'un plus grand fonds d*activit£ 
que moi, il me semble qu^avec eertaines 
restrictions elles sont practicablee poor 
toate epoehe de la vie humaine. 

Quelle joie pour moi, mon tris-dter et 
HgM mmiy de vooa revoir an joar, oa ielt 



ou, ce qui me feroit bien plus de plaisir, 
k une campagne pr&s de Leipzic dans la 
Haute Saxe, ok je projeite de m^^tablir 
pour toujours, si une fois la commission 
de laquelie vous me sav^s charg^ a ces- 
B€e de se trouver entre mes mains. Pour 
me Vamiliariser peu-k-peu avec la verdure 
et Tair champetre, j'ai quitt^ ma maison 
en ville et ai pris une bien belle et gran- 
de dans les extr^mit^s des fauxbourga, 
qui a un ass^s vaste jardin, dont Tentre- 
lien et les plantations m'occupent et me 
font plaisir. 11 se trouve que c'est celle 
que noire ami Lepy et son fr6re poss^ 
dent ici. Je re9ois de tems en terns dea 
nouvelles de celui-ci, quoique ii ne parle 
point du tout de ce qui se passe au Nord, 
et de deux objets qui nous y int^ressent 
le plus. II a deux graves proems contre 
un fripon de fermier, qui plaide ici aux 
tribunaux de justice, et m'afait son hom- 
me de sollicitation ; de quoi je suia bien 
aise, ^tant par-Ik en ^tat de lui etre boo et 
utile k qoelqae chose. 

Le cercueil de feu la eh^re maltresse, 
qui sera fait de bois de mahogany et d^- 
core de bronzes dories, n'est point 
aehevi; d'liittant plus belles et jnajmL* 
^jfoxm wTvm tea afee u r anun sT dbmmage 
que le tout sera fourr^ dans un caveao, 
qui est rempli, et ok k peine le grand 
jour entre. Le monument que les ^tata 
font ^riger se trouve de memo eneore 
entre les mains de Tartiste, et je doute, 
qui pourra ^tre pos^ dans un an. Adiea, 
mon bien cher et estimable ami. Vous 
addresser^s toujours vos lettres k L — : 
je vous serre k mon emur et auis usque 
ad mortem 

Votre d^vou^ et inviolablement 
attache ami. 

Z. oe 1 Jaillet 77. 
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CORRESPONDENCE HPITH THI BARON PR 

PTTTO«r. 

No. L 
Le Rot donno son plein consentement. 
Tool est prei pour mon retour, mais 
I'argent manque. Le Roi ne donnera 
ricn. II faut en trouver, et m'envoyer. 
J*attend8 avcc impatience voire r^ponse. 
Adieu, mon cher ami ! 

N. Wraxall. 
6 Deeembre 1774. 
Londres. 
A Mons le Baion de B—- — w. 

No. IL 

(*' MoBl lecret, and most importanl f) 
Monsieur, 

La nouvelle la plus malheureuse du 
'monde m'avoit mis dans un tel ^tal d'- 
aneantissement, qu'il n'a ii6 jusqu*ici 
pas possible de vous dire un mot. 

Oceup^ avec Grenier k d^lLberer sur 
les movens lesphis prompts pourex^cu- 
lerle plan, el rempli de nouvelles esp^ran- 
ces non Equivoques, fixanl pour ainsi 
dire, malgre le silence opin?&ire de Abel, 
le jour, le moment tant d^sirE, je re^ois 
une lettre de Brocard. Je Touvre avec 
precipitation, dans Tid^e d'y trouver les 



choses les plus agr^ables ; maif, an con- 
traire, la premiere ligne annonce Tariet 
du deslin le plus cruel. Je ne dirai riea 
de ce que je sentis dans un momeot 
aussi inatlendu, puisque je suis sur qua 
vous vous en faites une id^e exacte par 
la situation dans laquelle vous vous seres 
trouvE vous-meme en apprenant notra 
malheur. C'en est done fait de noire 
bonheur ! II s'est enfu'i pour tonjours. 
Nous n'avons pas dd etre heureux, nous 
n*avons pas dd le rendre les autres ! II 
ne nous reste auqu'un espoir. Nous 
rentrons dans le neant donl hous voulions 
sortir. Mais que ce fantdme de bonheor 
envois ne nous emporte par voire ami* 
lie el atlachement. Comptes jusqu'kla 
fin de mes jours sur le mien. Mes amis 
vous assurent la meme chose. Nous 
vous devons trop pour devenir ingrat; 
tout qui depend ra de nous pour vous le 
temoigner ne sera jamais neglig^. Paa* 
1^8 et disposes de ce qu^il y a en notre 
pouvoir. Si vous avEs eu encore des 
despences, diles-le-moi, el j*en ferai moa 
rapport. Continues surtout, je vous tm 
conjure, dans quel coin du monde qoe 
vous vous irouver^s, de me donner de 
V03 nouvelles. 

Private ) i Dane voire lettre du S I > vous 
aflairs*-" J (Jites que vous aves eu la bonl^ 
de vous informer d*un carosse coup^ poar 
la ville, et que voua en av^s trouve on 
tris-bon. Je vous suis infiniment rede- 
vable de voire amiti^, et j'espere que 
Fierville vous aura marque ce dont je 
Tai charge, et que vous aures eu la borne 
d^arreler le dil carosse. Je vous en- 
verrai au premier jour Targent necea- 
saire: comptes Ik-dessus, et pardonnes 
que j'ai tarde jusqu'ici. Faites^naot la 
grace de m'envoyer le carosse le plus l6l 
possible, et ay^ celle de n^'acbeler aussi 
deux harnois pour deux chevauz. Je 
connois voire bon goQl, et roe rejouis de 
recevoir un joli Equipage anglois. J'aime 
tout ce qui est de ce pays-Ik, de coBur cl 
d'ame, el^voudrois moi-meme en etre. 

Aves-vous eu la bonle d'avoir eu soin 
de celle piice delofie ? Sera-t-elle 
bienldt leinle, et arrivera-t-elle bieniot? 

Ne pourries-vous pas ne faire i'ami* 
tie de me donner une bonne addresse k 
quelqu'un k Londrca, qui voudroit faire 
(les commissions, et execuler celle que 
je lui demanderois quand j'aurois besoin 
de qtuelque^choae I U faodroit que ce fi^ 
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on hMime enteodti et «ftr, qai m^naga 
mes inferreta, et k qui je pourroia payer 
den proviaiona pour aa peine. Par ce 
moyen on peut avoir de votre paya lout 
ce qu'on veut : on le re9oit bon, et non 
pas si cher que quand on I'achite des 
marchanda d*ici. 

A r^criture de ee)le-ci voua n6 me re- 
connoitres pas: maia mea aentiments 
▼OU8 diront qui je auis, et que je voua 
s«iB attach^ pour la vie. 

Le 22 de Mai. 

Donn^s-raoi bientdt de voa nouvellea, 
et dites-moi ei vous n'av^a rien entendu 
de Abel, et comment il a re^u la triste 
nouveite. 



' From the Baron de B— - 
days after the Queen 
Most important T' 



— , only a few 
of D/f death. 



I.ETTER8 FROM THE BARON PB UCHTBN- 
STEIN. 

No. I. 
A Londree, ce 1«^ Janv. 1775. 
Monsieur* 

Je viens de recevoir dang ce mo* 
ment la lettre cijointe et je ne manque pa» 
de Tous la faire parvenir tout de suite 
sous votre adreaae que voua av^a eu la 
bonte de donner avanl votre depart d'ici. 
Mes correapondanta sur l^affaire en 
question ne m*out dit juaqu'ici, autre, 
chose, ainon qu*on avoit re9U la non- 
velle du conseniement et de I'approba* 
tion aur le projet que vous aav^, moiw 
aieur, avec beaucoup de joie et de aatia- 
faction, et qu'on m'^criroit plus ample* 
ment sur ce sujet par Toccaaion du cou- 
rier qui arriveroit k Londrea k-peu-pria 
vers le mi du mois de Jaovier. J'ai 
Thonneur d'etre. 

Monsieur, 
Votre tr^a-humble et tris-obeissantser- 
viteur, 

H. I. B. Di L. 

No. II. 

J'ai re9U, monsieur, )a lettre que vous 
a'av^a I'honfieur de m'^crire en datte 
da 14 de Mars. Je suis tris-f&ch£ que 
mes^eeupations et men eroploi k Han- 

]|€fVT0 ne me permettent pas de m'arrSter 1 vuub iii4i4uor mco i<;^ic» ui^ TwuosBTuir 
itoi jasqu'au terns da votre retomr pour | encore juaqu'ici sans aucuDer^compence,. 



avoir lasatisfaction d'apprendre le succis 
de votre voyage, n'en ayant pas eu* 
com me vous tons imagines, des nou* 
velles par la persanne en question. Ea 
attendant, j'aidonn^Tavis i I'endroit n^- 
ceaaaire de votre arriv^e prochaine. Vous 
trouver^s ci-jointe Tadreaae de la per- 
sonne k laquelle on veut que vous remet- 
tiez vos lettres dont voua pourriez 8tre 
charg^. Je doia vous dire de n'Slre pas 
surpris si vous ne rec^ves point de re- 
ponse. On Tadressera k moi. Des rat- 
sons que vous sav^s, c'eat k dire qu'on 
ne donnera rten d^^cfit de sa main tou* 
ehant eette affaire, ne permettent paa d*agir 
autrement. 8i on ne change pas de senr 
timent, et si on ne vous fait paa dire par 
celui auquel vous donner^s vos lettres, 
d'attendre ici, je ne vois pas d'aiitre ex- 
pedient, que de retourner dana une quin- 
zaine de joura et de venir me trouver k 
Hamiovre, ob je compte d'etre infalli- 
blement vers la fin du mois d*Avri|- 

J'ai rhonneurd*8tre avec la conaid^ra- 
tion la plua distingu^e, Monsieur, 

Votre tr&a-humble et tria-ob^issant 
aerviteur. 
A Londres, oe 24 de Mars, 177& B. L. 

^drette de lapenonne d laquelle Mr, Wr. 

remeiira des lettret : 
Monsienr de Hinuber, Jermain-street, 8t. James. 
(*• Received in LoAdon the 4th of April, 1776.*' 
N.W.W.> 



No. III. 
A Hannovre,ee l^* Janvier, 1777. 
MoNsrEDR, 

Ayant perdu, ou plui5t brdl^, avee 
tous les papiers relatives k i'affaire 
en queation, Tadreaae que voua m'aviez 
donn^e k Londres, pour vous faire 
parvenir avec strexe mes lettres, je n'ai 
pu hazarder de r^pondre k Thonneur 
de votre derniire du 29 Novemb. par la 
poate ordinaire. J*ai pr^f^re, monsieur, 
d'attendre le depart du courier d'aujourd- 
hui, le porteur de celle-ci, qui ne man- 
quera paa de faire lea recherchea n£ces« 
aaires pour trouver lea moyens de vous 
la remeitre en mains propres. 

Convaincu comme je le suia du zile, 
du parfait d^vouementet du d^sinteresse- 
ment, autant que du succia heureux, avee 
lequel voua av^s aervi dana eette affaire 
difficile etepineu8e,je ne a^aurois ass^s 
vous marquer mea regrets de vous savolr 
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Persuades- voust monsieur, qne j'ai fait 
tout mon possible pour vous la faire 
avoir, at que je tenterai par de nouveiles 
representations a contribuer d^acc6lerer 
cette recompeace juste et due k vos 
peines et services. 

Quoique je ne d^sapprouve nnlleroent 
le projet que vous aves forme de vous re- 
inettre au souvenir du Roi parTenvoidu 
m^moire dresse sur les circonstances de 
la negotiation dans laquelle vous ^ti^s 
employe, j'ose vous prier de remeitre 
cette derniere tentative encore pour 
quelque tems, et d'attendre la reponse de 

Mr. deS ff, sur la lettre que vous | 

jn*aves envoyee pour la lui faire tenir : 
Commission dontjcn'ai pu m'acquittcr, 

Mr. de S ff ae trouvanl absent de 

Zelle depuis 3 mois : mais sachant qu*il 
doit n^cessairement etre de retour vers la 
fin de ce mois, vous pouves compter, 
monsieur, que vous aur^s infailliblement 
a reponse dans le courrent du mois de 
F^vrier, et avec elle, les avis de Teffet de 
ma derniere lettre k samajest^ sur ce sujet. 
II ne me reste qu*k vous souhaiter tout 
le bonheur que vous m^rit^s, et de vous 
assurer de la part sincere que je prendrai, 
si mes voeux pour votre fortune et con- 
tentement se r^alisent. J*ai Thonneur 
d*Stre avec les sentimens de la conside- 
ration la plus distingu^e. Monsieur, 

Votre trfes-humble et tris-ob^issant 
serviteur. 

Baron db Lichtenstbin. 



PAPERS RESPECTING THE QUEEN OF DEN- 
MARK. 

No I. 

Copic. Zellc, ce 15 Mai, 75. 

La maladie 6pid£mique qui nous me- 
na^a n'existe plus ici ; en ville elle n'a 
point ^le du tout, et au chateau elle n*a 
empori^ qu'un page et notre chere Reine, 
qui fait k si juste litre I'objetde nos plus 
sinceres regrets ; et cela est g^n^ral. 
Sa cour, qui Tidolktroit, est vraiment 
desol^e, malgre la ferme persuasion que 
notie respectable maitre aurasoin d'eux, 
mais c'est pour elle-meme qu'on la re- 
grette, et vous ne sauriez vous imaginer 
1 affliction et la consternation qui se r^- 
pandit dans toute la ville lorsqu*on la 
•5ut en danger. Elle I'^toit du pre- 
mier moment q,u'elle tomba malade par 



le jugement de notre habile med^ein 
I^eyser ; elle s'en apper^ut d'abord elle 
meme, et lui dit en propres termes: 
** Vous m'avez tire deux fois depuis le 
mois d'Octobre de deux maladies assez 
serieuses, mais de celle-ci vous n'en ▼ien- 
drez point a bout:" et elle ne dit que 
malheureusement trop vrai. La fi^vre 
du premier moment 6ioit d'une violence 
prouvee par 131 PuUachlage dans une 
minute, ei les deux derniers jours Ton ne 
pouvoit plus les compter. Leyser dc- 
manda Zimmermann d*Hannovre, qui 
vint k son secours, mais sans effet. I^ 
I Friesel sortit, mais avec des taches qui 
denntoient une fievre pourpree, et c'est 
aussi k cette malheureuse maladie et aux 
decrets d'une Providence immuable que 
nous devons sa perte. Apres avoir souf- 
fert en Ghr^tienne avec une patience et 
une resignation parfaite el presque sans 
exemple, gard^ connoissance, marqne 
comme de coutume les plus tendres et 
gracieuses attentions pour ses dames 
d'honneur qui la soignoient dans sa ma- 
ladie, et parl6 jusqu'an dernier moment, 
elle a fini sa carriere d'une fa^on qui a 
^difie et p^netre d^admiratinn tous les 
assistans. Elle a vu notre digne Sarin- 
tendant-general Jaeobi et le Ministre 
Lehzen, qui ne I'a pas quitt^ et ^ qui elle 
a quasi dict^ ce qu'il devoit lui lire k 
plusieurs reprises et entre autres choses 
ce beau Cantique de Gellert Uber die 
Liebe der Feinde — Nie toill ich dem zu 
sehUden suchen — en repetant souvent le 
6*""* vers. En un mot, ces demtires 
heures, oh les masques de tons les ha- 
mains tombent, sa ferm^t^ vraiment s\oi- 
que avec laquelle elle paroissoit soutenir 
les revers douloureux d'une infortune si 
eclat^e, la magnanimity de toutes lesver- 
Uis hitmaines, peut-etre la plus difficile k 
pratiquer en vers ses ad versa ires, qui ne 
cessoient point de la persecuter, joint a 
la conduite irr^prochable qu'elle a men^ 
pendant tout le tems que nous avons en 
le bonheur de la poss^der, nous persua- 
dent, Mr., de la malignity des enoemis 
que cette auguste princesse a eu. Elle 
leur a pardonn^, et il faut que nous le 
fassions aussi, en souhaiiant qu'iis le 
reconnoissent pour se convertir; et il 
n'y a qu'une voix generate pour ae eon- 
yaincre que si cette jeune Reine ^toit 
tomb^e en des bonnes mains, et moins 
exposee el abandonn^e aux pi^gea qu'on 
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lui dreasa dii son'ai riv^e k Gopeuhague, 
dans un age oh I'exp^rieDce na pouvoit 
que lui manquer, elle auroit fait, et par 
son coBur et son esprit si bien orn£, les 
delicesde toat un peuple. 

A cause d'une necessity absolue il a 
fallu deposer son corps apr^s deux fois 
24 henres dans le caveau des Dues de 
Zellc, jusqu'au tems que le Roi d'An- 
gleterre regie la pompe de ces fune- 
railles. Gela s'est fait avec fait avec 
beaucoup d^ordre et de d^cence par le 
Grand Mar^chal de Lichtenstein. Aux 
sermons k Teglise et a la lecture de la 
Abdanckung toute la ville a fondu en 
larmes depuis le premier jusqu'au der* 
nier. Son afTabilit^ et sa douceur lui 
avoient gagn^ les coears roeme dn plus 
petit peuple. Les Juifs ouvrirent d'abord 
leur temple pour les pri^res publiques, et 
dans les rues Ton n^entendoit que des 
gemissemens et des invocations pour le 
r^tablissement unserer gtUen und lieben 
Koniginn, Les Etats du Duch^ de 
Lunebourg assembles k Zelle conjointe- 
ment avec d'autres corps de la magistra* 
ture ont envoys |des lettres do condo- 
lence au Roi, remplis des expressions 
qui marquent leur vive douleur, celle du 
peuple, et la consternation s'est mani- 
fest^e dans toutes les classes des habi- 
tants de ces conUr^es. 

No. IL 

DEATH AND CHARACTER OF THE QtJEEN. 

Sir, — Conscious of my own incapa- 
city to draw a portrait so masterly and 
diffieoU as that of the late Qneen Caro- 
line Matilda of Denmark, I waited in 
the expectation that some more able and 
eloquent pen would have attempted it. 
But few persons in this kingdom were 
in any degree acquainted with her life or 
actions while she resided in Copenhagen; 
perhaps still fewer had the honour to 
know that exalted sufferer during the 
latteryears which she spent in retreat at 
ZelL To this unacquainunee with her 
Majesty's person may, I doubt not, be 
imputed the universal silence respect- 
ing her ; and it is from the appearance 
of no other writer in so noble a cause 
that the present attempt to present her 
nai character to the English people 
most derive its exciue. 
Sacrificed in the first blooos of lifst 



and decked with the fillets of royal 
misery, she was sent, an inexperienced 
victim, to a court the most despicably 
dissolute and debauched in Europe. The 
man to whom she was wedded, — I 
mean, the present King of Denmark, — 
was a compound of insanity and bru- 
tality. In the frequent paroxysms of 
debility or frenzy to which he was sub- 
ject, he resembled the unhappy Charles 
the Sixth of France ; in the intervals of 
riot and intemperance he seemed to 
emulate Alphonso the Sixth of Portugal. 
Surrounded wilh spies and emissaries 
who interpreted the most trifling levities 
of youth into enormous crimes, the young 
and unguarded Queen could not long 
remain in such a court without giving 
her enemies loo favourable an opportu- 
nity to effect her fall. They succeeded, 
and induced the wretched King to be- 
come the engine of their malevolence, 
by signing the order for her' imprison- 
ment. The interposition of the British 
court saved her from farther violence, 
and conducted her to an asylum in the 
Electoral dominions of Hanover. Here 
she appeared in her true and native 
character. Divested of the retinue and 
pomp which on the throne of Denmark 
veiled her, in a great degree, from the 
inspection of nice observers, the quali- 
ties of her heart displayed themselves in 
her little court at Zell, and gained her 
universal love. Her person was digni- 
fied and graceful : she excelled in all the 
exercises befitting her sex, birth, and 
station ; she danced the finest minuet in 
the Danish court, and managed the horse 
with uncommon address and spirit. She 
had a taste in music, and devoted much 
of her time, while at Zell, to the harp- 
sichord. The characteristic style of her 
dress was simplicity, not magnificence ; 
that of her deportment, an affability 
which, in a personage of such high rank, 
might be termed extreme condescension. 
Her talents were liberal and diffusive : 
she conversed with the most perfect 
facility in French, English, German, 
and Danish; and to the these extraor- 
dinary attainments she added a thorough 
knowledge of the Italian, which she 
studied and admired for its beauty and 
delicacy. Her manners were ihe most 
polished, soft, and ingratiating ; and even 
the contracted state of bdr financee eould 
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not restrain that princely munificence 
and liberality of temper which made her 
purse ever open to distress or misery. 
Though the natural enjouement and 
gaiety of her disposition impressed those 
who only saw her in the circle, with the 
idea of tranquillity, of happiness; yet it 
cannot be doubted that the series of cruel 
and unmerited sufferings she underwent 
impressed her mind very deeply, and per- 
haps slowly conduced to produce those 
aiUcks of sickness which in the end 
proved fatal. Banished with every cir- 
cumstance of indignity from the throne 
of Denmark, she yet retained no senti- 
ment of revenge or resentment against 
the authors of her fall, or against the 
Danish people. Her heart was not tinc- 
tured with ambition, and she looked back 
to the diadem which had been torn from 
her brow with a calmness and a supe- 
riority of soul which might have made a 
Philip the Fifth or a Victor Amadeus 
blush. It was not the crown she regret- 
ted : her children only employed her care. 
The feelings of the Queen were absorbed 
in those of the mother ; and if she wept 
the day when she quitted the island of 
Zealand, it was because she was then 
bereft of those dear objects of her mater- 
nal fondness. Two or three months be- 
fore her death, she showed with trans- 

poru of joy to Madame d'O , her 

firet lady of the bedchamber, a little por- 
trait of the Prince Royal her son, which 
she had just received. It happened that 
this lady, some few days after, entered 
the queen*s apartment at an unusual hour : 
she was surprised at hearing her Majesty 
talk, though qaite alone. While she 
stood in this attitude of astonishment 
iMttble to retire, the Queen turned sud- 
denly round, and addressing herself to 
her with that charming smile which she 
alone could preserve at a moment when 
her heart was lorn with the most acute 
sensations, " What must you think," said 
she, *' of a circumstance so extraordinary 
at that of overhearing me talk, though 
you find me perfectly alone ? — but it 
was to this dear and cherished image I 
addressed my conversation. And what 
d^ you imagine I said to it ? Nearly the 
akme verses which you applied not long 
anfo to a child sensible to the happiness of 
btvtng found her father ; verses," added 
•he, '* which I changed aOer the manner 



follow! ng." The verses are French, and 
too delicate to admit of a translation. 

<< Eh ! qaidone, comme moi, gouteroit la donceoi 
Det'appeller mon file, d'etre ckdre i too 

coBur! 
Toi, qu'on arrache aox bru d'une m^re fea- 
sible, 
Qui DO pleura que toi, dana ce destin ter- 
rible." 

Madame d'O-^-- could not apemk : she 
burst into tears, and, overcome with her 
own emotions, retired hastily from Che 
royal presence. 

When she was first apprehended to be 
in danger from the disorder which seized 
her, anxiety and consternation were spread 
through her whole little court, which 
idolized her ; but when she expired, no 
language can express the horror and silent 
grief visible in every apartment of the 
palace. Leyser, the physician who at- 
tended her Majesty during her whole 
illness, dreaded the event from the fiiat 
moment. She saw it, and, impressed with 
a presentiment of her approaching death, 
which proved but too true, " You have 
twice," said she, "extricated me from 
very dangerous indispositions since the 
month of October ; but this eifeeeda yoor 
skill : I know I am not within the help 
of medicine.** Leyser desired that the 
celebrated physician Zimmermann might 
be called in from Hanover. He was so; 
but her Majesty's illness, which was a 
most violent spotted fever, baffled erery 
endeavour. At the beginning her poise 
beat a hundred and thirty-one strokes in a 
minute, but during the two last days it 
was imposflnble to count them. She bore 
the pains of her distemper with exqui- 
site patience, and even showed the most 
delicate and generous attentions to her 
maids of honour who waited by her. 
Her sensea, speech, and understanding, 
she preserved to the last moment; and 
only a short time before her death ex* 
pressed the most perfect forgiveness of 
all those enemies who had persecnted 
and calumniDted her during life. Mon* 
sienr de Lichtenstein, Grand Mar^ehai of 
the Court of Hanover, pKsided at the 
funeral rites, which were conducted with 
a pomp suited to her regal dignity. Her 
Majesty's body was interred with her 
ancestors the Duk^s of ZelL The 
streets and the great churches were 
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thronged with crowds of people, drawn 
by the sincerest grief and condolence, to 
behold the mournful obsequies of their 
benefactress pass along in silent state. 
It was a scene the most affecting and 
awful to be imagined : nothing was heard 
but groans, invocations to Heaven, in- 
terrupted by sobs and tears, through every 
quarter of the city. The death of this 
amiable princess most strikingly reminds 
one of that of Henrietta, Duchess of Or- 
leans, in the last century. They were 
both eminent for their accomplishments 
of mind and person ; they equally con- 
Btitoted the brightest ornament of the 



courts in which they resided ; they were 
both torn away in the pride of youth by 
violent and short distempers, and in both 
were some suspicions of unnatural means, 
commonly received. But the most stri- 
king proof of the love and attachment 
borne to the Queen, and of the impression 
which her virtues had made among all 
ranks of people in the country where she 
died, is the resolution which the states 
of Lunenbourg framed at Hanover on 
the 10th of last month. 
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Abingdon, Willougfaby Bertie fourth Earl of, 

his gpeech, 846 
Adam, Mr. reconciled to Mr. Fox, 18 
AddiDgtoD, Dr. Anthony, remarks respecting, 
156; appointed to attend George III. 8S9 ; 
his opinion of him, 881 

'■ Mr. afterwards Viscount 8idmoath, 
Bsconds an address to the crown, 165; ac- 
count of him, ib, ; his intimacy with Mr. Pitt, 
ih.\ lemarka respecting his appointment as 
first minister, t^. ; his dread of the French in- 
, 156 ; remarks respecting, 878 
Mr. comparison between, and Dr. 
Johnson, 84 ; his writings, ib, 
Adhsmar, Count d', French ambassador, parti- 
colars of, 190; his paralytic attack, i6.; his 
temporary recoTory. t^.; his incapacity, 284 ; 
•occeeded by the Chevalier do Luzerne, i6. 
Adolphas, Prince, present Duke of Cambridge 
sQters the university of Gottingen as student, 
808 
Almts All Gawn, Prince, treatment of, 48 
American colonies, independence of, proclaimed, 

Anciiter, Robert Bertie fourth Duke of, death of, 
15 

Anne GenevieTe de Bourbon, Duchease de Lon- 
S^i^lle, remarks respecting, 1 1 

Amis of Austria, comparison between and Marie 
Antoinette, 78 

Aieot, Nabob of, see Mahommed ^U, 

Aidsn, Richard Pepper, attomey-general, after- 
wards first Lord A kanley, abilities of. 88 ; his 
defence of administration, 96 ; remarks re- 
specting him, 119 ; his bill for regulating the 
duration of polls and scrutinies, ib. ; appointed 
msster of the rolls, 800 ; created a peer, ib, 

Aitois, Count d', his unpopularity, 67 ; scpara- 
^ from his wife, 72 ; his personal appear- 
*&ce, 74 ; irregularities of, ib. ; his retreat at 
Bagatelle, ib. 

A«ley,8ir Edward, M.P. for Norfolk, speech of, 
relative to Mr. Pitt's Declaratory Bill, 275 

Atkinson, Mr. Richard, account of, 47 ; chosen 
M.P. for the borough of New Romney, i^. ; 
needotes of, ib. ; his death, 48 

Aogustos, Prince, present Duke of Sussex, en- 
tered at the university of Gottingen as a stu- 
dent, 203 
Aoitria, Maiia Thtnsa of, her fortitude, 68 



Baker, 8ir George, his suspicions of the king'* 

insanity, 824 
Bankes, Mr. M.P. for Corfe Castle, character of, 
89; bis friendship for Pitt, 90; parliamentary 
independence of, ib, \ his speech on Pitt's plan 
of reform, 104 ; his elevated conduct, i6. 
Barr6, Mr. his attack upon the Duke of Rich- 
mond, 100 
Barthelemy, Mr. Secretary to Count d'Adhemar, 

100 
Bastard, Mr. amendment of, to Mr. Pitt's motion 
for fortifying the dockyards, 167; compromise 
offered I7 him, 168; questions the propriety 
of Lord Howe's naval promotions, 283 ; sound 
understanding of, t6. ; moves an address to 
the tnrone, 284 ; nature of, ib, ; rejection of 
his proposition, ib, ; states his determination 
of renewing it, 16. ; fulfils his promise, ib, ; 
declaration in favour of his motion, ib, ; debala 
respecting, 285 ; motion carried, ib. 
Bathurst, Henry Bathurst, second Eari, states 

the reason for convoking the parliament, 860 
Bearcroft, Mr. his observations relating to Mr. 

Hastings, 186 
Beauchamp, Viscount, afterwards fourth Marquia 
of Hertford, account of, 1 18 ; bis marriages, ib, 
— — Lady, Marchioness of Hertford, her 

extraordinary beauty, 1 14 
Beaufoy, Mr. remarks on his eloquence, 114; 
allusions to, in " The Rolliad," ib. ; his peti- 
tion respecting the smuggling of tobacco, 1 16 ; 
moves the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, 236 ; his able argumenu respecting, t^. ; 
obtains a majority, 237 
Beaumarchais, M. author of << Le Marriage de 

Figaro," 76 
Belgiojoso, Count, appointed by Joseph XL of 
Austria to be first minister of the Low Coun* 
tries, 264 ; ordered to repair to Vienna, 266 
Benfield, Paul, Burke's accusations against, 92 ; 
his transactions with the Nabob of Arcot, 93 ; 
returns to England, 94; elected M.P. for 
Cricklade, ib. ; charges against, ib, ; retuma 
to Madras, ib. ; his quarrel with Lord Macart^ 
ney, 16. ; ordered to repair to Permacoi, 96 ; 
returns to Fort St. George, ib, ; to England, 
16.; his ambitious character, ib., opens a 
banking-house with Mr. Boyd, i6.; his bank- 
ruptcy, ib. ; notice of his death, 96 
Berkeley, Frederick Augustus flfUi, Earl, 1 
dote oi 169 
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Bertie, Lady Elittbeth, her marriage, 16 

Beflborough, William Ponsonby, second Earl of, 
his antipathy to Sheridan, 24 ; imposition 
practised upon, »6. 

*< Bill for enabling the East India Company to 
make a dividend of 8 per cent, and for remit- 
ting the sum of JC 100,000 to the public," dis- 
cussion on the introduction of, 60 

** Bill for regulating the duration of Polls and 
ScruUnies," 119; passed, 120 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, remarks respecting, 78 : 
his motive for destroying the Temple, 79; 
remarks on his imprisonment at St Helena, 80 

Bounecarrere, Monsieur, Mr. Boyd's confession 
to, 51 ; sent to Calcutta as a spy, i^. ; to 
England, ib. 

Bough ton. Rouse, representative for the borough 
of Evesham, appointed secretary to the new 
East India Board, 173 ; chairman of the com- 
mitte on Dundas's India Bill, ib. ; personally 
addressed by Mr. Burke, ib, 

Boyd, Hugh Macaulay, Juniiis's Letters attri- 
buted to, 50 ; his confession to Monsieur Bou- 
necarrere, 5 1 ; his character, ib, ; Lord Macart- 
ney's opinion of, 52 

Mr. his connexion with Mr. Benfield, 95 

Breteuii, Baron de, his representation respecting 
state prisons in France, 78 

Brienne, Lomenie, Abp. of Toulouse, succeeds 
M. Calonne as minister of finance, 241 ; 
opinion of the Duke of Dorset respecting, ib. 

Brunswick, Princess of, her visits to Zell, 130, 
132, 134 

Buckingham, Marquis of, see Temple. 

Bulow, Baron de, plans the restoration of the 
Queen of Denmark, 132 ; his interviews with 
Sir N. Wraxall, 134, 136, 139; his letter to 
him respecting the Queen of Denmi^rk, 139 ; 
announcing her death, 142 ; his solicitations 
in his behalf, 143 

Burges, Mr. remarks of, respecting Mr. Has- 
tings's counsel, 301 ; proposition of, ib. 

Burgoyne, General, pointed allusions made to, 
by Mr. Hardinge, 186 

Burke, Mr. comparison between him and Sheri- 
dan, 21,22; returned for Malten, 27; cha- 
racter of his '« RepresenUtion," 42 ; attacks 
Pitt's East India Bill, 45, 46 ; his invectives 
against Mr. Hastings, 48; comparison be- 
tween him and Mr. William Windham, 87 ; 
his reply to Major Scott's accusations, 90; 
remarks on his speech, 92 ; his accusations 
against Pitt and Dundas, i6.,93; his speech 
respecting the transportation of convicts, 101; 
his attack upon Pitt, 112; his animosity to- 
wards Warren HasUngs, 117; projects an 
inquiry into his conduct, 118; reminded of 
his promise respecting the charges against 
Mr. Hastings, 160; his evasive answer, t6.; 
remarks concerning him, 160; his opinion of 
Hastings's administration, ib. ; produces the 
charges against him, 1 63 ; his animadversions 
on Mr. Dundas, ib. ; his charge against Mr. 
Hastings relative to the peace with the Mabrat- 
tas, 169; his violent indignation at the intro- 
duction of Mr. Dundas's East India Bill, 172; 
hb personal address to the chairman, t6. ; his 



reforming spirit, 178 ; his motives for bringio; 
forward the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, 
180 ; particulars respecting him, ib. ; deliven 
two more charges against Hastings, 184 ; re- 
marks upon the impeachment, ib. ; his indig. 
nation at the conduct of Kenyon and Jenkio- 
son, 185; his comparisons, 167; his addres 
respecting Mr. Hastings, 188 ; announcemeiit 
of his intended prosecution against Mr. Hast- 
ings, 190 ; demands the correspondence b^ 
tween Mr. Middleton and the govemur-geoe- 
ral, 191 ; moves for Mr. Middleton's examina- 
tion at the bar,i6. ; justifies his conduct, 191 ; 
brings forward his first charge against Mr. 
Hastings, ib. ; disclaims any personal male- 
volence, 192; nature of his anger, ib.; hii 
opinion of Mr. Hastings's eiculpation, ib.; 
discusses the Rohilla war, ib. ; hia motion 
negatived, 194; his intention signified of 
bring:ing forward another charge against 
Hastings, ib.\ remarks concerning, i3.; 
pointed comments upon his conduct, 196; 
remarks of, concerning Mr. Pitt in the pros^ 
cution of Hastings, 197; signifies his readi- 
ness to introduce the next charge against him, 
198; discusses the necessity of a commercial 
treaty with France, 214; remarks upon his 
intemperate conduct, ib.; upon hia pros- 
pects, 215 ; upon his disposal of his pensions, 
ib. ; expresses his approbation of the measure 
for consolidating the duties, 222 ; remarks of, 
respecting Warren Hastings, 234, 235; 
moves the appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment against him, 
240 ; invites Pitt and Dundas to join the 
committee, ib.; moves the impeachment, 
251 ; repairs to the bar of the house of lords 
to fulfil his commission, 252 ; introduces a new 
charge against Mr. Hastings, 254 , adoption 
of, 260 ; observations of, relative to Mr. Ken- 
yon, 272 ; imputations by, respecting Mr. 
Pitt, 280 ; his animadversions upon Sir Elijah 
Impey, 290 ; discusses the question of re- 
lieving the royalists, 303; remarks on his 
acrimonious temper, 315; his imputations re- 
specting Pitt, 334 ; speeches respecting the 
regency, 342, 351 ; his attack upon Pitt, 
352 ; arraigns the conduct of the committee 
for examining the physicians, 354 ; his acca- 
sations against Pitt, 361 ; his violence, ib.; 
his allusion to the difierence between Pitt 
and the chancellor, 863 ; his violent speeches 
relative to the regency, 365, 371 ; his re- 
marks respecting George III. 369 ; comments 
on his speech, ib. ; his allusion to the 
queen, 370 ; his unpopularity, ib. ; apolo- 
gises for his violence, 371 ; speech respect- 
ing the Duke of York's appointment as a 
member of the queen's council, 372 ; respects 
ing the king's resumption of the regal autho- 
rity, 376 ; retires from the house of commona, 
ib. ; his unpopularity in 1789, 377 ; unites 
with the government party, ib.; pensions 
and favours conferred on, ib. 
Burnet, Bishop, his remarks respecting Chief 
Justice Pemberton, 35 ; respecting the Priaoe 
of Orange's pasaage to England, 3^5 
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Barrel], Mr. (afterwards Lord Gwyder) his mar- 
riage, 15 ; raised to the peerage, ib.; remarks 
respecting, ib. 
Barrells, family of the, singular fortune of, 15 
Bjng, George, indefatigable zeal of, 9 ; recon- 
ciled to Col. North, U 
Calonne, M. his propositions to Louis XVI. 
223 ; personal appearance of, i6. ; character of, 
ib. ; remarks of the Duke of Dorset concern- 
ing, i6.; his dismission from the councils of 
France, 240 ; remarks respecting his pro- 
positions, ib.\ singular circumstance related 
of, 241 ; withdraws to England, »6. 
Camden, Charles Pratt, first Lord, his speeches 
respecting the regency, 334; one of the de- 
putation to the Prince of Wales from the 
Peers, 363 ; his speech on the regency, 364 
Campbell, Lord Frederic, member of the board 
of control, t>l ; account of, 88 ; his marriage, 
ifr.; proposes an amendment to Colonel Fitz- 
patrick*8 motion, 89 ; one of the deputation to 
the Prince of Wales from the Commons, 363 

— Hay (lord advocate of Scotland), his 

review of Hastings's administration, 248 
Campo, Chevalier de, minister from the court of 
Spain, receives intelligence of the intended 
assassination of George III. 203 ; repairs to 
Windsor, ib. ; informs the queen of the trans- 
action, ib. ; created a marquis, ib. ; appointed 
ambassador from his Catholic Majesty to the 
court of London, ib. ; account of, ib. 
Canterbury, Apb. of, see SuttoUt Dr. 
Capetian race, uninterrupted succession of, in 

Franco, 76 
Carhampton, see Luttrel. 
Carlisle, Frederick Howard, Eighth Earl of, his 
remark respecting the Irish propositions, 120 
Carmarthen, Marquis of, secretary of state, re- 
marks respecting, 69 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, com- 
parison between, and Maria Antoinette, 129; 
confined in the castle of Zell, 130; her mes- 
sage to Mr. Mathias, 131; attempt made for 
her restoration, ib. ; receives a letter from Sir 
N. Wraxall,*l33 ; imprudent curiosity of, ib.\ 
her reply to Wraxall's propositions, 131 ; her 
interview with him, 135; articles respecting 
her restoration, 138; description of her, 1.38 ; 
her conversation with Wraxall, »6., 140 ; Bu. 
low's letter Xo,ib.\ letters and papers respect- 
ing, ib. ; death and character of, 141 
Carrington, Lord, see Smith.l 
Carteret, Henry Frederick Thynne, fourth Lord, 
postmaster-general, his disputes with Lord 
Tankerville, 254; loses his office of post- 
master-general in consequence of joining the 
Prince's party, ib, 
Castres, Marechal de, his opinion of Monsieur 

Bonnecarrcre, ib, 
Catherine If. Empress of Russia, engaged in 
hostilities against the Turks, 148 ; her antipa- 
thy to Mr. Joseph Ewart, ib. ; Leopold's opi- 
nion of, ib. ; refuses to restore Ockzakow to 
the Prussians, 149 ; her predilection for Fox, 
150; her magnanimous mind, 331 
Cavendish, Lord George, his amendment to Mr. 
Pitt's treaty, 213 ; accoont of him, i^. 
35 



Cavendish, Lord John, integrity of, 9 
Chalmers, Mr. George, his publication respecting 
" Junius's Letters," 50 ; attributes them to 
Hugh Macaulay Boyd, 61; his com pli meat 
to George III. 52 
Chambers, Sir William, architect of Somerset 
House, 297 ; work published by, ib. ; ap* 
pointed surveyor-general to the board of 
works, ib. 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, Queen of England, 
disapproves of the Earl of Abercorn's request, 
29; her condescension, 81; attends West- 
minster Hall during the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, 273; remarks concerning 311; ac- 
companies the king to Kew, 329 ; depu^tion 
sent to, 363 ; her reply, i6, ; her affection for 
the Prince of Wales, 366 ; Burke's allusion 
to, 370 ; persons proposed to form her coun- 
cil, 372 
C hartley. Lord de Ferres of, see , Zeice«fer, 

Earl of. 
Chatham, John Pitt second Earl of, appointed 
first lord of the admiralty, 286, 308 ; account 
of, ib. 309 
Chesterfield, Philip Stanhope fiflh Earl of, ap- 
pointed ambassador to the court of Madrid, 
158; departs from Madrid, ib.; remarks of 
the Earl of Surrey concerning him, ib. ; de- 
fence of his conduct by Mr. Pitt, ib. ; re- 
nounces his paternal seat of Britby, ib. ; of- 
fices conferred upon him, 159 ; criminal prose- 
cution of bis tutor, ib. ; dialogue between him 
and the Earl of Berkeley, ib. 
Cheyt Sing, Zemindar or Prince of Bewares, 
his treatment by Warren Hastings examined, 
195 
Choiseul, his death, 126 

Clermont, Earl of, intimacy of the Prince of 
Wales ^ith, 257; his temporary accident, 
258 ; character of, t^. ; extraordinary bet 
made by, ib, ; death of, ib. 

Countess of, her talents, 258 ; regard 



for, shown by thd Prince of Wales, ib, ; in- 
troduces Count Fersen to the prince, 259 ; 

remarks respecting, »6. 
Clive, Lord, notice of his persecution in the 

commons, 118 
Coke, Mr. Sheridan's remark respecting, 10 
— ^— Lady Mary, remarks concerning, 189 ; 

her cheerful temper, ib. ; Colyear, Sir David, 

created a peer of Scotland, 1 i 9 
Commercial treaty with France, discussed, 220 ; 

address to the crown on, voted, 222 ; debates 

upon, 229 ; discussion upon renewed, 230 
Cond^, Prince of, his coura<;e, 67 
family of^ 75 ; his military 

spirit, ib. 
Congreve, Mr. comparison between him and 

Sheridan, 21 
Consolidation of duties, Mil for, introduced by 

Mr. Pitt, 223 
Contnt, Mademoiselle de, her intimacy with 

the Court d'Ariois, 74 ; tier theatrical talents, 

77 
Conway, Hon. Hugh Seymour, afterwards Lord 

Hugh Seymour, account of, 69 
Cooper, Sir Grey, friendly to the formation of a 
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■inking fund, 177; his encomiums upon Mr. 
Jenkinson's measures, 183; his allusion to 
Pitt's assertion, 363 
Cop«, Lady, married to Charles Jenkinson, af- 
terwards first £arl of Liverpool, 71 
Corbett, Mr. high-batlifT of Westminster, com- 
ments upon his conduct, 13, 28 ; bis defence 
committed to Mr. Kenyon, 33 ; summoned to 
the bar of the house of commons 42 ; exami- 
nation of, 86 ; makes a return of Lord I}ood 
and Mr, Fox of Westminster, 96 
Cornwall, Mr. elected Speaker of the house of 
commons, 27; his indisposition, 347 ; death, 
ib. 348 
Carnwallis, Charles first Marquis, accepts the 
post of governor-general of Bengal, 171; 
named commander-in-chief, 172 
Corporation and 'J^est Acts, repeal of, moved by 

Mr. Beaufoy. 23b ; carried. 237 
Courtenay, Mr. family of, 55; his wit, ib, ; sar- 
castic disposition, ib, ; anecdote of, 5C ; ridi- 
cules the Duke of Richmond's projected for- 
•iifications, 100; his speech respecting the 
proposed tax on maid-servants, 107, 108; re- 
specting Ardeo, 120 ; his ironical compliment 
to Lord Hood, 248 ; his remarks concerning 
Hastings's treatment of the Begums, 249 ; 
an explanation for his expressions demanded 
by Lord Hood, 252 ; a public apology urged 
by Mr. Pitt, 253; voted, t6.; conceission 
made by, ib. ; his bitter reflections upon Mr. 
Pitt, ib, 
Crewe, Mr. M. P. for Chester, afterwards Lord 
Crewe, his bill for reform, 178; derided by 
Mr. Dundas, 179 
— — Mrs. entertainment given by, 14 
Cumberland, Henry Frederick fourth Duke of, 
character of him, 189; his partiality for the 
Prince of Wales, 372 
Cumberland, Duchess of, remarks relating to, 
189; her personal charms, i6.; the king's 
opinion of her character, ib. ; her partiality for 
the Prince of Wales, 372 
— - Mr. patronised by Lord Sackville, 146 
Debbeige, Colonel, incurs the displeasure of the 

Duke of Richmond, iOl 
Delaval, Lord, desires an explanation of Lord 
Hawkesbury's reflections, 229; account of, 
ib. ; raised to the British peerage, 330 
Denmark, Queen of, see Caroline Matilda. 
Deslon, Mr. claims the merit of discovering 

*' Animal Magnetism/' 76 
Devonshire, William Cavendish Duke of, cha- 
racter of, 11 ; patrimonial property of, 12 

-^ Georgiana, Duchess of, character 

of, 11 ; her interest for Mr. Fox, 12 ; her ex- 
ertions for the Prince of Wales, 353 
Dillon, Colonel Edward, particulars respecting, 

72 
Dimsdale, Dr. anecdotes of, 332 
Dolben, Sir William, wishes to postpone the 
discussion relative to Warren Hastings, 217; 
his bill for alleviating the sufferings of the 
African staves, 298, impediments against, 
t^. ; debates upon, 303 ; passes the commons, 
304; defended by the Duke of Richmond, 
S06 ; debates upon, ib, ; division respecting, 



307 ; amendments upon, ib. ; panes the lordi^ 
308 ; receives the royal assent, ib. 
Dodd, Dr. entertainment given by, 159 ; request 
for his pardon, ib.\ George III. wishes to grant 
it, ib. ; opposed by £arl Mansfield, i6. ; council 
held on the occasion, ib ; death warrant 
signed, ib. ; penitent death of, ib. ; operation 
to restore animation, ib. 
Dorset, John Frederick Sackville, third Duke of; 
presents Mr. Wbitworthto Marie Antomette, 
69 ; his remarks respecting Eden's defection, 
151; ambassador at the court of Versailles, 
210; his letter concerning Mr. Eden, ib.\ 
remarks respecting M. Calonne, 223 ; his opi- 
nion of the Count de Vergennes, 224 ; his 
opinion of Lomenie de Brienne, 241 
Dorset, Duchess of, particulars respecting, 70 ; 
married to Lord Whitworth, 71 ; money paid 
by to the Countess Gerbetzow, ib. 
Douglas, Baron, see QueeHsbervy. 
Draper, Sir William, account ot his death, 211 ; 
his talents, ib. ; remarks respecting, ib, ; his 
classical letters, 212 
Duncan, SirWilliam, his opinion of Mr. Boyd, 52 
Duncannon, Lady, anecdote of, 1 1 ; her political 
enthusiasm, 12 ; letter written in her name, 24 
Dundas, Henry, afterwards Viscount Melville, 
treasurer of the navy, proposes the restitution 
of forfeited estates in Scotland, 57 ; his in- 
fluence over Pitt, 58, 246 ; remarks on his 
elevation, 60, 61; his employments, 61 ; his 
influence over the board of control, ib. ; ap- 
pointed member of the board of trade, tb. ; his 
power in Scotland, 62 ; attacks upon him, ib. ; 
his character, ib, ; pensiouH granted by, 63 ; 
his accusations against Mr. Fox, 88 ; his con- 
duct un the inquiry into the debu of Moham- 
med All, 91 ; his defence of the Indian go- 
vernment, 92; Burke's accusations against, 
93 ; his fiieudship for Pitt, 98 ; his reply la 
Fox, 113; his motives for abandoning Mr. 
Hastings to his enemies, 1 G2 ; his declaration 
respecting the production of papers, 164 ; ob- 
jects to divulge transactions concerning Mr. 
Hastings, 169; introduces his East IndiA 
Bill, 172; attacked by Sheridan, ib.; repro- 
bates Mr. Crewe's bill, 179; his remark* 
concerning the Rohilla war, 193 ; reasons on 
the consequences of impeaching Mr. Has- 
tings, ib. ; his remarks relating to tho im- 
peachment, 194: his habiu, 246; singular 
circumstance related of, ib. ; his iugeniouat flat- 
tery, ib, ; counteracts tbe Duchess of Gordoa'a 
designs upon Mr Pitt, 247; requests permis- 
sion to attend the Prince of Wales at Carlton 
House, ib. ; his gracious reception, »6. ; par- 
ticulars of the interview, ib. ; his pecuniary 
embarrassments, 3C3; caricature respresent- 
ing him, 367; supports Pitt's propoaition, 
376; his firmness of character, 382 
Dundas, Sir Thomas, interests himself for Mr. 
Fox, 18; reproaches Mr. Pitt for his conduct 
to Sheridan, 23 
East India Bill, condemnation of Mr. Fox*s, 43 ; 
Mr. Pitt's introduced, 45 ; passes the com* 
mons,58; introduction ofMr.Dundas's, 179 ; 
remarks respecting, ib,; passed, 170 
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East India Board of Control, creation of the, 
61 ; discassion of with the court of directors 
of the East India Company, 276 

East India Declaratory Bill, introdaced by Mr. 
Pilt, 276 

Eden, Mr. (afterwards Lord Auckland), moves 
for the adjournment of the Irish Propositions, 
112; opens a treaty with Pitt, 150; his ap- 
pointments, t6. ; his talents, t6. ; ballad re- 
specting, i6. ; description of, i6. ; family of, 
ih. ; declamations against his defection, 151 ; 
assertion concerning htm, 157; extract from 
his political circular, ib,; atuck upon his 
character by the Earl Surrey, ib. ; his defec- 
tion animadverted upon by Mr. Fox, t*. ; de- 
parts for Paris, 158; revisits London, 209; 
presents to George III. a portrait of I^ouis 
XVI. 210; remarks respecting him. t6, ; his 
commercial principles ridiculed by Mr. iSberi- 
dan, 221 

Eldon, Lord, Prince of Wales's predilection for, 
38 ; solicits permission to retire from office, 
39 ; dines with Lord Liverpool, i6. 

Elliot, Alexander, premature end of, 288 

Sir Gilbert (afterwards first Earl Minto), 

particulars of, 267; royal favour enjoyed by, 
ib. ; proposes to refer the charges against 8ir 
Elijah Impey to a committee of the whole 
house, 268 ; introduces charges against him 
relative to the execution of Nundcomar, 288 ; 
remarks of, con<. -;rning his brother's participa- 
tion in the charge, ib. ; desires the post- 
ponement of, 289 ; question of impeachment 
negatived, 293 

Elliot. Hugh, British envoy to the Danish 
Court, joins Gostavus King of dweden at 
Gottenburgh, 320; interests of Sweden en- 
trusted to. ib.; observations of, respecting 
Gostavus, 322 ; character of, 323 ; his unfor- 
tunate marriage, 324 ; sent as envoy to Na- 
ples, ib. ; accepts the post of governor of the 
Leeward Islands, ib. ; appointed governor of 
Madras, ib. 

Ellis, Welbore, motion of, on the Westminster 
scrutiny, 40; raised to the peerage as Baron 
Mendip, ib.; commences the proceedings 
relative to the Westminster scrutiny, 86; 
moves for a return of the precept, 87 

Enghien, Duke d\ notice of his execution, 75 

England, King of, see George III. 

— ^— Queen of, see Charlotte. 

— - different dynasties in, 76 

Ernest, Prince, present Duke of Cumberland, 
entered as student in the University of Got- 
tingen, 202 
>£rskine, Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor Er- 
skine), keen observations of, 84 ; advocates 
Mr. Pox*8 cause, .34; sketch of his character,^ 
35 ; disgusted with naval and military profes- 
sion, ib. ; applies himself to the law, 36 ; his 
eloquence at Keppel's trial, ib. ; his defence 
of jLord George Gordon, ib. ; personal appear- 
ance of, 37; presented to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, 37 ; his poetry, 38 ; anecdote of, ib. ; 
his pol'itieal attachments, ib. ; his fortune, ib. ; 
appointed lord shancetlor, ib.; remarks re- 
«peetlog, 39 ; bis conduct on the trial of 



Queen Caroline, 38, 40 ; presents a petition 
from the East India Company against Mr. 
Pitt's Declaratory Bill, 278; sentiments ex* 
pressed by, ib. ; the Prince of Wales esteem 
for, 327 

Erskine, Sir James, account of, 331; dcTelopes 
his charges against Warren Hastings, 232 ; 
his motion for impeaching Warren Hastings 
carried, 258 

Ewart, Mr. Joseph, account of, 147; his influ- 
ence over Frederic William, King of Prussia, 
ib. ; stimulates him to take Ockzahow, 148 ; 
his detestation of Catherine II. ib. ; her at- 
tempt to poison him, ib. ; his commission to 
Berlin, 149 ; unjust treatment of, ib. 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, see Pitt^ Right Hon, 
William. 

Farquhar, Sir Walter, his observations on the 
last illness and death of Mr. Pitt, 175 

Fauconberg, Henry Belasyse, third Earl of, lord 
of the king's bedchamber, 312; recommends, 
the waters of Cheltenham to the king, ib. ; 
offers Bays Hill Lodge for his reception, ib. ; 
accepted, ib. 

Fenton, Lavinia (afterwards Duchess of Bolton 
her theatrical talents, 77 

Ferrers, Dowager Countess, her marriage, 88 
anecdote of, 89 ; her death, ib. 

Fersen. Count, Swedish envoy to the court of 
France, visits London, 259 ; presented to the 
Prince of Wales, ib. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. particulars of, 1 83; inquiry 
respecting, 213 ; ^Sheridan's defence of, 368 

Fitzpatrick, Colonel, presents a petition from 
the electors of Westminster. 8S 

Foix, Catharine de, Queen of Navarre, obserri^ 
tion of, 68 

Foster, Lady Elizabeth, married to the Duke of 
Devonshire. 12 

Fox,.Mr. his friendship for the Hun. John Town- 
send, 10; efforts^ to expel him from his situa- 
tion, ib. ; exertions of bis friends at the Wesl- 
rainster election, 12; procession and enter- 
tainments in honour of. 13, 14; congratulated 
by the Prince of Wales, 13; reproves the 
Earl of Lon<4dale, 17; representative for th« 
Orkney and Shetland islands, 18 ; comparisons 
between him and Sheridan, 21, 26 ; con- 
versant in the French and Italian languages, 
22 ; comments on the conduct of the high 
bailiffof Wesminster, 28 ; his charges against 
Pitt, 31 ; exertions to prevent him sitting in 
parliament, 32; demands the return for 
Westminster, ib. ; his reproof to Lord MuU 
grave, 33 ; his supporters, 34 ; laments his po- 
verty, 40 ; comparison between him and the- 
Earl of Chatham 141 ; Pitt's remarks respect- 
ing him, ib. ; attacks Pitt's East India Bill, 
145 ; approves of the measure for restoring 
forfeited estates, 57 ; his imprudent conduct, 
61 ; pecuniary difficulties, 86 ; anecdote of, 
ib. ; his reply to Lord Mulgrave, ib.; to 
Pitt, 87 ; disapproves of the liquidation of 
Mohammed All's debts, 91 ; reagitates th« 
Westminster scrutiny, 96 ; returned member 
for Westminster, ib.; bis reply to Pitt's 
charge, 97 ; his opinion of the proposed sink- 
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uig fand, 102; of th« bill to amend the re- 
preaentation of the commons, 104; seconds 
the motion for the repeal of the tax upon cot- 
ton, 106; asperities between him and Pitt, 
tb. ; objects to the proposed tax upon maid 
servants, 107 ; bis speechef on the Irish Pro- 
positions, 109, 111; opposes the bill for 
regulating the duration of polls and scrutinies, 
119; his assertions respecting Jenkinson, 
125; reprobates the Irish Propositions, 126; 
sends an agent to Catherine II. 149 ; her pre- 
dilection for him, 150; his animadversions 
on Mr. Eden's defection, 157 ; his remarks re- 
specting the charges against Hastings, 160; 
his opinion of Mr. Jenkinson, 162 ; derides 
the proposition for fortifying the dock-yards, 
165; his sarcasm against the speaker, 168 
his observations on the amendment, 169 ; 
panegyrizes Mr, Burke's speech, 173 ; sanc- 
tions the formation of a sinking fund, 178; 
remarks respecting him, ib, ; bis motives for 
supporting the impeachment against Hastings, 
181 ; his representation of the inadequate in- 
come of the Prince of Wales, 182 ; arguments 
upon, i6.; inveighs against granting Mr. 
Hastings copies of the charges, 184 ; intro- 
duced the second article of impeachment 
against him, 195; his animated detail of, 
f^. ; poinied comments on him by Mr. Pitt, 
196,279 ; his attack upon Mr. Jenkinson, 200^; 
opposes Mr. Eden's commercial treaty, 213; 
examination of it, 214; demands a call of 
the bouse, ib. ; placability of his disposition, 
ib,; his admiration of Mrs. Biddons, 215; 
implores Mr. Pitt not to vote against the 
question relative to the Princess of Oude, 
218; opposes the Commercial treaty with 
France. 220 ; his opinion of the French na- 
tion, 223: ultpervations of, respecting the 
repeal of the Corporation and Tests Acts, 
236; arguments of, concerning the impeach- 
men of Warren Hastings, 239 ; his accusa- 
tions against Mr. Pitt, 255 : his sentiments on 
the subject of trials by impeachment, 276 ; 
opens the charge against Hastings for treat- 
ment of Cheyt Sing, i^. ; advises Pitt to 
withdraw his Declaratory Bill, 281 ; agrees to 
vote in favour of a committee upon Mr. Bas- 
tard's motion, 284 ; remarks of, respecting 
Mr. Pitt's statement of the finances, 287 ; his 
accusations against Sir Elijah Impey, 291 ; ob- 
servatiuns made by, ib. ; expresses his sorrow 
at the postponement of Mr. Wilderforce's 
measure for suppressing the negro-trade, 295 ; 
supports the bill for regulating the African 
Slave Trade, 299; his opinion relative to 
Hastings's counsel, 302 ; induces Mr. Pitt to 
augment the sum proposed for relieving the 
loyalist, 303 ; determined to visit Italy, 316 ; 
hears of the king's insanity, 330 ; returns to 
England, ib.i his speeches respecting the 
regency, 333, 33.5, 336, 340,341,343; his 
indisposition, 857; his reply to Scott's doc- 
trine, 358 ; his questions to Pitt, ib . ; seta out 
for Bath, 369 : his pecuniary embarrassments. 
843; his abhorrence of revolutionary doc- 
trines, 378 ; retarna to London, ib, ; speeches 



of, on the congratulatory addreaacs to the 
king and queen, 379 
France, king of, see Louit XVI, 
■^— Queen of, see Marie Antoinette. 

aspects of the court of, in 1784, 65; 
successes of 66 
Francis, Sir Philip, his duel with Mr. Hastings, 
49 ; his animosity towards him, ib, ; cfaane- 
ter Q^ ib. ; his protest against one of the regv- 
lations in Pitt's feast India Bill, 50 ; ■* Ja- 
nius Letters," attributed to, ib. ; remarks re. 
specting him, 53 ; his attempt to amend Pitt's 
East India Bill, 171 ; his observations on 
Mr, Burke, ib,\ enmity towards Mr. Hsst- 
ings, 182; his conduct stigmatised hy Mr. 
Pitt, 190 ; his inveteracy towards Mr. Warm 
Hastings, 233 ; rejected from the committee 
for impeaching him, 240; complains of his 
exclusion, ib. ; requires the delivery of a paper 
from Sir Elijah Impey, 271 ; indignation of 
respecting, 272 ; reflections made by, i6. 
Franking of letters, abuses of, 53 ; regulations 

respecting, 54 
Frederick VI. of Denmark, refused the hand of 
an English Princess, 143; his marriage, »^. ; 
forms an alliance with France, ib. 
Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, his attain- 
ments, 205 ; his partiality to the French na- 
tion, 206; adversion to the English, ib,\ 
signs the Germanic league, ib. ; his diseoln- 
tion, ib. ; wax figures representing him, ib,; 
account of bis inhuman severity, 207 ; his { 
wish relative to his interment, ib, 

William, King of Prussia, Mr. Ewart's 

ascendancy over, 148 ; concluded a treaty 
with Leopold, ib, ; his intimacy with Hir Johh 
Macpherson, 154; character of him, 207; 
marches into Holland, 263 ; subdues it, ib, 
Prince, created Duke of York and Al- 
bany, his conversation with Lord Surrey, 
19 ; sent to Hanover, 82 ; bis marriage, 149; 
unites with the Prince of Wales's party, 330 ; 
his attachment to the Countess of Tyrconnel, 
I*. ; his speech respecting the regency, 337; 
protests against Lord Camden's proposition, 
864; entertainment given by, 382 
Fullarton, Colonel, his violent opposition to Mr. 
Pitt's Declaratory Bill, 277 ; remarks of, con- 
cerning Sir Elijah Impey, 292; his compari- 
son between the reigns of Chas. VI. King of 
France, and George IIL of England, 340 
Fyxoola Khan, Nabob of Rohilcund, treaties with, 

violated by Warren Hastings, 234 
Galway, Viscount, remarks respecting. 9 
George III. King of England, tenacious of the 
English peerage, 30 ; remarks of, 38 ; remarks 
respecting, 51 ; comparison between him and 
Louis XIV. 66 ; his levees, 81 ; serious ac- 
cident of, ib., 82 ; creatcsf his second son 
puke of York nnd All.any, i*.; his predilec- 
tion for him, ib. ; n^ tproves of the attempt to 
restore Queen Caroline Matilda to the (hrona 
of Denmark, 137; hears of her death, 142; 
his dislike of the Danish royal family, 143 ; 
refuses the proposed union between Fred. VI. 
and an English princess, ib. ; his remuneration 
to Sir N. Wraxall, 144 ; aigna the death war- 
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rant for Dr. Dodd, 169 ; bif high opinioa of 
Mr. Hastings, 161; receives presents from 
him, ib, \ remarkable caricature exhibited in 
consequence, ib, ; refuses to increase the in- 
come of the Prince of Wales, 183; removes 
his sons from England, 188; his opinion of 
the Duchess of Cumberland, 189; receives 
the packet containing the diamond and a let- 
ter from Nizam Ally Cawn, 197; attempt 
upon his life, 203 ; particulars of, ib, ; ad- 
dresses of congratulations to, ib. ; remarks re- 
specting his speech at the opening of parlia- 
ment, 212; refuses to conferi the archbish- 
opric of Canterbury upon Dr. Pretyman, and 
resolves to bestow it on Dr. Manners Sutton, 
226 ; approves of an accommodation relative 
to the afiairs of the Prince of Wales, 247 ; 
consents to the augmentation of tbe Prince's 
income, 267 ; his speech at the prorogation 
of parliament, 257 ; remarks respecting, 265 ; 
addresses to, moved by Mr. Pitt, 266; indis- 
position of, 310; habits of,i^. ; extreme ab- 
stinence of, 3 1 1 ; letter of Junius respecting, 
t^.; his enquiries respecting Cheltenham, 
312; repairs thither, i6.; mode of living, i6.; 
visits Gloucester, 313; returns to Windsor, 
316; celebrates the Prince of Wales*8 birth- 
day, 317; creates Prince William tienry 
Duke of Clarence, ib, ; obsi^rvations respect- 
ing, 321 ; change observed in his health, 324 
postpones bis accustomed levees, ib, ; suspi- 
cion oi his mental alienation, ib, ; excitement 
in consequence, 325 ; removed to Kew, 329 ; 
anecdotes o(f 331 ; remarks on his insanity, 
350; his observation to Lord Walsingham, 
353 ; report of his physicians, 364 ; compari- 
•on between his reign and that of Charles VI. 
of France, 366; symptoms of his returning 
reason, 368, 370, 373; his impatience to re- 
sume the sceptre, 377 ; conversation with 
Pitt, ib.% favours conferred by, on Burke, 
378 ; persons admitted to, ib, ; his convales- 
cence, ib, ; declared free from complaint, 379 ; 
bis reception of the Prince of Wales and Duke 
of York, 383; placability of his temper, 
ib. ; illuminations to celebrate his recovery, 
386 

Gerbetzow, Countess, her attachment to Lord 
Wbitworlh, 71 ; divorced from her husband 
ib, ; money paid to by the Duchess of Dorset, ib, 

Germany, Bmperors of, see Jo%eph II. Leopold, 

Gibbon, Mr. his intimacy with Lord ?iorth, 44. 

Gordon, Lord George, defence of, 36. 

— — - Duchess of, account of, 246 ; her exei> 
tions to induce ministers to an accommodation 
respecting the Prince of Wales, 247 ; com- 
parison between and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, 363 

Gordon, Lord William, appointed deputy rangpr 
of St James's and Hyde Parks, 353 

Goald, 6ir Charles, remarks respecting, 388 

Gower, Earl, created Marquis of StaBford, 84 ; 
one of the deputation to the Prince of Wales 
from tbe peers, 363 ; moves the address, 384 

— - Lady Louisa, married to Mr. M'Donaldy3d 

Graham, Marquis of, afterwards Duke oi Mon- 
trose, honoura confenad on, 37 ; eharaeter o( 
35» 



ib, ; his services, 38 ; his reply to Barke, 371 
moves the congratulatory address to the queea 
on the king's recovery, 384 

Grantley, Fletcher Norton, first Lord, his death, 
347; account of, t6. 

Greenland Fishery Bill passed, 184 

Grenville Bill, remarks respecting, 41 

Grenvilie, Mr. William, afterwards Lord Gren- ' 
ville, member of the East India Board of Con- 
trol, 61 ; his intimacy with Pitt, 98 ; character 
of, ib. ; receives a personal reprehension from 
Mr. Fox, 196 ; refuses to concur in Mr. Has- 
tings's impeachment, 196; retorU on the re- 
flections of Mr. Powis, 197; appointed se- 
cretary for the home department, 315 ; created 
a peer, ib. ; transferred to the foreign office, ib, 

^_^_ William Windham, proposed speaker 
of the house of commons, 318 ; elected, i^. 

Gre ville, Mr. Robert, his conversation with Dr. 
Willis, 368; anecdote related by, to Sir John 
Macphcrson, 383 

Grey, Mr. afterwards Earl Grey, account of him, 
22 1 ; professes his reluctance to oppose go- 
vernment, ib, ; resists the French commercial 
treaty, 222; his enquiry relative to abases 
committed in tbe post-office, 254 ; espouses 
the cause of the Earl of Tankerville, ib, ; dis- 
cussion by, ib, ; his animosity towards Mr. 
Pitt,i6. ; addressed by Mr. Pitt, 254 ; remarks 
of, respecting Earl of Tankerville's dismission, 
266; his motion rejected, 267; remarks re- 
specting, 282 ; his accusations against Pitt, 
361 

Gustavus HI. King of Sweden, talents of, 319; 
account of, 320 ; joined at Gottenburgh by 
Hugh Elliot, ib, ; remarks of Elliot respecting, 
322 

Hamilton, Mr. John James, afterwards Earl of 
Abercorn, proposes an address of thanks to thsi 
king, 28 ; description ofj ib. ; his comparison 
between Pitt and Fox, ib. ; his application to 
Pitt for Miss Cecil Hamilton, 29 ; married to 
her, ib. ; created a British marquis, ib. ; his 
royal descent, ib, ; remarks on the favours 
conferred on him, 30 ; moves for a call of the 
house, 199 ; his surprise at the absence of Mr. 
Fox, ib. ; character of him, ib. ; his address 
to Mr. Sheridan, ib, ; endeavours to delay the 
question of impeachmeut against Warren 
Hastings, 234; his proposition condemned 
by Pitt, 236; severe remarks of Burks 
respecting, ib,\ his motion withdrawn, 236 

— -^— Miss Cecil, application to Pitt respect- 
ing, 29 ; married to tbe Earl of Abercorn, ib. 

Hanger, Hon. George, afterwards Lord Cole- 
raine, sketch of his character, 375 

Hardinge, Mr. solicitor-general to the queen, his 
arguments respecting the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, 186 ; pointed allusions of^ 
t6. ; severe remarks on the defence of Has- 
tings, 192 

Hare, Mr. returned for Knaresborough, 37 ; his 
talents, ib. 

Hsrgrave, Mr. examination of, 86 

Hasting^, Mr. governor-general of Bengal, 
Bnrke's invective against, 46 ; his duel with 
Mr. Francis, ib. : his intimacy with Mrs. Ion- 
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hoff, 60 ; married to her, 64 ; returns to Lon- 
don, 116^ character of, ib.; his gencroiity 
to Lacam, 1 16 ; hi» cheerful disposition, ib. ; 
his poetical composition, ib, ; remarks on his 
political acts, 117; his enemies, ih,; their 
reasons for impeaching him, 118; superseded 
••governor-general of Bengal by Lord Macart- 
ney, 162; his directions to his lordship, ibr, 
charges against him, 160 ; reluctance of Mr. 
Burke to proceed as accuser against him, ib. ; 
opinion of his public character, ib. ; rules for 
his trial, ib.; the king's opinion of him, 161 ; 
bis valuable presents to the king, ib. ; debates 
relative to his impeachment, 184; petitions 
to be heard in his own defence, ib. ; acceded 
to, 185; appears before the house, 186; re- 
marks upon him, ib. ; reads his exculpation, 
187 ; endeavours to answer his charges, 188 ; 
assisted by Mr. Markham, ib. ; recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Burke respecting him,i6.; hopes 
entertained by his adherenU, ib. ; first charge 
•gainst him brought forward by Mr. Burke, 
191; his advocates, 192; his impeachment 
discussed, 193; compared to Sir Walter Ka- 
leigh, lA.; remarks relative to, by Mr. Har- 
dinge, 194; result of the first charge, ib.\ 
exultation of his friends, ib. ; their sanguine 
expectations, ib. ; his elevation to the peerage 
anticipated, ib. ; second article of impeach- 
ment brought forward against him by Mr. 
Fox, 195; nature of it, ib.; general anxiety 
crvinced, ib ; observations upon his proceed- 
ings by Mr. Pitt, ib.; encomiums on, 196; 
unexpected declaration of M r. Pitt concerning 
him, ib. ; debate closed, 197 ; his acquittal of 
the second charge, ib. ; his changed prospects, 
ib.; receives the diamond from Nizam Ally 
Cawn, 198; witnessed its presentation to 
George III. ib. ; postponement of his charges 
agitated, j6. ; objected iOyib. ; remarks relative 
to the diamond, ib. ; proceedings against him 
termmate during the session, ib. ; remarks of 
Mr. Sheridan relating to him, 199; ingra- 
titude exhibited towards him. ib. ; his treat- 
ment of the Begums or Princesses of Oude 
discussed,, 215 ; postponement of the debate 
moved by Sir William Dolben,217 ; opposed 
by Mr. Fox, ib. ; sentiments of Mr. Pitt con- 
cernmg his charge, ib. ; an adjournment upon, 
reque ted by Pitt, ib. ; acquisitions gained un- 
d«r his ndininiitration, ib. ; declared culpable 
by a majority of, 208, 219 ; remarks relative 
to his mipeachment, 220; his prosecution re- 
newed, 227; accusations against, brought 
forward by Mr. Pelham, i*.; nature of, ib.; 
defended by Major sScolf.i^; hi^ conduct jus- 
tified by Lord Hood, 228 ; his merits discussed 
by Pitt, tb. ; motion for his impeachment ear- 
ned, 233 ; inveteracy towards hiin shown by 
Francis, ib. ; sixth charge produced against, 
Windham, 234; nature of, ib.; disproved by 
Major Scott. t6. ; ohaervations of Burke respect- 
ing, ib, ; motion carried, ib. ; day fixed for dis- 
cussing his impeachment, ib. ; review of his 
conduct by Mr. Sh.ridan, 237; discuasion 
respecting. 238; deHaration of Major Scott 
••ttcarwng him, 240; resoiuUons r»ad, ib.; 



committee appointed to prepare artieles for 
his impeachment, ib.; debates on the second 
reading of the articles of impeachment, 248 ; 
his administration reviewed by Huy Campbeii, 
ib.; his offences enumerated by Mr. Pitt, 
250 ; allusions of Major Scott in bis justifica- 
tion, 251 ; second reading of the report voted, 
ib. ; his impeachment moved by Mr. Burke 
and carried, ib. ; address from Bengal iii he 
favour read, ib. ; his impeachment bj Mr. 
Burke at the bar of the house of lords, ib.; 
remarks of the Barl of Mansfield respecting, 
252 ; charge respecting misdemeanoni com- 
mitted in Oude by, introduced by Mr. Burke, 
254 ; carried, ib. ; charges reproduced, 360 ; 
opinion of Major Scott respecting the charges, 
ib. ; adoption of them, ib. ; commencement of 
his trial in Westminster HalJ, 273 ; repairs 
thither, ib. ; counsel of^ ib. ; unequalled dis- 
play of talent by Burke on the occasion, 274 ; 
his friendship towards Alexander Elliot, 238 ; 
erects a monument to, ib. ; expenses of his 
piosecution discussed, 294 ; his trial discoss- 
ed in Westminster Hall, by Sheridan, 301; ne- 
cessity of employing counsel doubted by Bar- 
ges, ib, ; proceedings against adjourned, 308 

Hasting:*, (Mrs. Irahoff) account of, 63; divorced 
from Mr. Inihofi*. and married to Mr. Hastings. 
64; her intiuence over him, t^; returns to 
EngUnd, iL.; presented at court, t^. ; lines 
respecting, 65 ; her love or money, 115 

Hawkesbiiry, Lord, see Jcnkinson. 

Hester, Lady, her marriage. 34, 

Hill, Sir Richard, member for Shropshire, his at- 
tachment to Pitt, 43 ; ridiculed in *' The Ko- 
liad," ib., his attack upon Lord North, t6., his 
sarcastic observations on Burke, 378 

Holland, Stephen Fox second Lord, Pitt's acen- 
sations against, 60 
invasion of, 263 



Hood, Lord, returned for the city of Westmin- 
ster, 96 ; his justification of VVarren Hast- 
ings, 227 ; appeals of in favour of Warrea 
Hastings, 248; ironical compliment of Mr- 
Courteiiay to, ib. ; desires an explanation from 
him, 253; an apology to, urged by Mr. Pitt, 
ib. -f vole foi* passed, ib. ; Mr. Courtcnay'a 
apology to, ib. ; vindicates Lord Howe*s cod- 
ducl in the naval promotions, 285 

Howe, Lonl, first lord of the admiralty, remarks 
rei<pecting, 58 ; accused of unjust preference 
in his naval promotions, 283; account of, Sto5 ; 
resignation of, 286 

Howe, IVIrs. privileges enjoyed by, ii. 261 ; siD- 
gularity of, 262 

Huase^r, Mr. M.P. for Salisbury, bis invectives 
against the erection of Somerset House, 297 ; 
doobu the claim of the Loyalists for relief, 3ti3 

Imhoff, Mr. palroiiized by Queen Charlotte, 63; 
embarks for India, ib., accepts a sum of mo- 
ney from Warren Hatitiogs on condition of 
agreeing to a divon'e. 64 

Imhoff, Mrs. see Hastings, Mrs. 

Impey. Sir Elijah, chief.justice of Bengal, as- 
sists in seizing the treasures of the Prinoessea 
of Oude, 217; his impeachment, discosaed. 
267 ; charges against him enumerated, ib., r>e- 
ftrred to a committee of the whole hooae, 
268 ; bis prosecution discussed, 870 ; de&noa 
of, 16.; desires a dacisioo, 271 j dlTisioB of 
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the hoQie respecting, 273; charge against re- 
specting the execution of Nundconmr intro- 
dnced, 288; debates upon, ib.; defended by 
Sir Richard Sutton, 289; obiiervationM of Mr. 
Burke concerning, 290 ; his impeachment dia- 
euased, 291; negatived, 293 
Ireland, attempt to form a commercial DnioD be- 
tween Engiiind and, 108 
ish Propositions, introdaced by Pitt ; 106 ; de. 
bales upon, 109; petitions against, ib.\ re- 
•pecting, 112; debates on, J24; animadver- 
•Jons on in the Irish house of commons, 125 
Jenkioaon, Mr. (Afterwards Baron Hawkesbury 
and Earl of Liverpool), sanctions Pitt's East 
India Bill, 215; his marriage; 71 his friend- 
ahip for Pitt, 99; his reply to Sheridan's 
etlusions, 107; supports the Irish Propo- 
sitions, 108, 124 ; receives the promise of a 
peerage, 125; his character described, 162; 
bis proposition for regulating the Newfound- 
land fishery, 183; for revising the trade and 
nayigation laws, ib* ; his description of the 
■tmie of the Greenland fishery, 184 ; observa- 
tions on his measures, ib, ; refuses to receive 
eyidence concerning Mr. Hastings, 185; re* 
marka of Mr. Barke on bis conduct, t6.; de- 
fends Mr. Hastings, against the charge of the 
Rohilla war, 195; obtains the peerage, 200 ; 
appointed chancellor of the ducny of Lancas- 
ter, ib. ; attacked by Fox and Sheridan, ib, ; 
repels their accusations, ib, ; his pointed de- 
claration, 201 ; his motto, ib.\ remarks upon 
the close of bis life, ib, ; his acqui-^ition of pro- 
perty, i6. ; description of him, ib. ; defends the 
commercial treaty, 229 ; appointed to head the 
new board of trade revived by Mr. Pitt, 255 ; 
seyere animadversions of Mr. Fox, respecting 
him, 256 
Jordan, Mrs. notice of her appearance on the 

London stage, 150 
Joseph II. Emperor of Germany, his alliance 
with Catharine H. 148; notice of his death, 
i6. ; bis anticipated conquest, 264; selects 
Count Belgiojose to esecuie his decrees, ib, 
appoints hi ui tirst minister of the Low Conn- 
tnes, ib.; intelligence received by, i6.; plun- 
ges into war with the Turks, 2()5 ; remarks 
respecting him, ib.; persists in hostilities 
against the Turks, 319; retires to Vienna, t&. 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his remarks restpecting 
Maria Theresa of Austria, 68; his death, 84 ; 
writings, t^. ; funeral, 85 
Johnstone, Sir James, remarks of, 35; sup- 
ports the charge against Sir Elijah Impey. 292 ; 
** Janius's Letters," mquiry respecting the author 
of, 50; character of, 51; talents of Junius, 
211 ; his derision of Lord Gran by, ib, 
Kenyon, Mr. (afterwards Lord) appointed to de- 
fend Mr. Corbett, 33 ; mastership of the roil 
conferred on, t^. ; opposes Mr. Burke's de- 
mand to examine Mr. Middleton, 190 ; remarks 
ib,; created a peer, 272; remarks relative to, 
273; appointed chief-justice of the king's 
bench, 300 ; proposed as a member for Queen 
Charlotte's coancil, 372 
Keppel, Adm. allusion to his trial, 36 
Lacam, Mr. plans the forniaJon of a harbour at 
Saugur, 116; his ingratitude to Mr. Hastings, ib 
Lansdowne, Marquis of, see Shelburne. 
Lake, Colonel Gerard, remarks resf>ecting. 373 
Leeds, Francis, Godolphin Osborne, fidh Duke 
of, hill noble condaot, 149 



Leeds. Dowager. Duchess or, account of, 119 
Leicester, George Towosbend, twentieth Earl of, 

character of, 16 « ^ 

" Le Marriage de Figaro," a play, by BAumar^ 

cbais, 76 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, succeeds bis 
brother as Emperor of Germany and King of 
Hungary, concludes a treaty with the King of 
Prussia, 148 ; his oj>inion of Catherine il. t^.; 
concludes peace with the Turks, ib. ; his inti- 
macy with Sir John Macpherson, 154 
Lichtenstein, Baron, his interview with Sir N. 
Wraxall, 136 ; seU out for Hanover, 141 ; bis 
directions to Sir N. Wraxall, ib, ; his letters to 
him respecting the Queen of Denmark, 396 
Lincoln, Bishop of, see Pretyman, 
LLnsley, Miss, her marriage with Sheridan, 22 
Liverpool, Charles Banks Jenkinson, second 

Earl of, tenders his resignation, 39 
Lomenie, Cardinal de, (ex-minister of Lonis 
XVI.) his euloglums on Sir John Macpherson, 
154 
London, dissipation in, in 1786, 188; excitement 

in, owing to the king's insanity, 325 
Long Dudley, anecdote of, 86 
Longueville, Ducbesse de, see AnM Gsmvtsrs 

tU Bourbon, 
Lonsdale, Larl of, see Lotether, 
Loughborough, Alexander Wedderbarn, first 
Lord, his abilities, 58 ; his influence over the 
Prince of Wales, 327 ; his speech respecting 
the regency, 335 
Louis XVI. king of France, his popularity, 65 ; 
his judicious changes, ib. ; brilliant victories 
during his reign, 66; comparisons respecting 
hini, ib. ; dethroned, 67 ; defects of his monar- 
chical character, ib. ; observation on his execu- 
tion, t5.; bis aversion to Cardinal Rohan, 127; 
orders his arrest, 129; bis disappointment, 
209; his ill-humour towards Maria Antoinette, 
ib. ; visilH Cher burg, tb, : remarks respecting, 
223, 262, 263 ; proposition of M. Calonne to, 
223; his reception of the ambassadors of Tippo 
Sultan, 313 ^ 

Louis XVlil. King of France (Count Provence), 

ciiaructer of, 74 
Loveden, Mr. member for Abingdon, moves for 
a re-examination of the physicians of Georce 
HI. 350 * 

Lowther, Sir James, raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Lonsdale, 16: bis violent conduct, ib. ; 
character of, ib, \ reproved by Mr. Fox, 171 ; 
bis death, ib, 

Mr. M. P. for Cumberland, adopted by 

Lord Lonsdale, 111 *^ ' 
Rev. Sir William, raised to the baronet- 
age. Ill 
Loyalists, account of, 302; plan piopesed bj 
Mr. Pitt for compensating, 303: losses of, ib,; 
reuiark of Mr. Burke respecting, ib, 
Luttrell, Jnmes, his encomiums on the Dnke of 
Richmond's plans, 100 

Colonel (afterwards Earl of Carhamp- 

ton), opposes Wilkes at Brentford, 189 ; his 
per-^onsl appearance, ib.; his dangerous ilineis, 
1^.; anecdote relating io,ib, 

Lady Elizabeth, account of, 189 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, succeeds Connt 
d'Adbemar as French ambassador, 190; 
created a marquis, 224 ; remarks respecting, 
ib. ; singularity of, ib, $ gives an eotertainment, 
ib, ; account of, 235 
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Lazerne, ViscounteM de la, her change of fortune,^ of Mr. Crewe's BiII» 178 ; hit aeeoant ^ the 



225; engaging manners of, ib. ; death of, ib. 

Macartney, Lord, his opinion of Mr. Boyd, 52; 
appointed governor ot Madras, 94 ; his quarrel 
with Mr. Benfield, ib. ; notice of his resigna- 
tion, 95 ; his arrival in England from Calcutta, 
152; appointed governor-general of Bengal, 
ib, ; refuses to restore the Carnatic to Mahoni- 
med Ali, i6. ; quits Madras, ib. ; repairs to Cal- 
cutta, ib.; arrives in London, 153; presents 
an account of his acquisitions at Madras to the 
East India Company, ib, 

Macbride, Captain, M. P. for Plymouth, con- 
tradicts Mr. Luttreirs statement, 100 

Maodonald, Mr. solicitor-general, abilities of, 33 ; 
family of, ib. ; married to Lady Louisa Gower, 
ib.; remarks respecting, 119; appointed at- 
torney-general, 300 

-^— — Sir James, his death, 33 

Macpherson, Sir John, his conversation with the 
Marechal de Castries, 51 ; his mission to Eng- 
land, 91 ; account of htm, 153 ; his personal 
Appearance, ib.; his productions, 154; mem- 
ber of the supreme council of Bengal, ib, ; 
tent to restore peace in India, ib.; returns 
from Bengal, ib. ; his intimacy with the Prince 
of Wales, ib. ; his visit to Italy, ib, ; his ac- 
quaintance with Leopold, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany and Frederic William U. King of Prus- 
sia, ib, ; his opinion of the designs of the Count 
de Vergennes, 224 ; anecdote related by, 252 

— ^— Mr. James, appointed minister to 

Mahommed Ali, 9 1 

Mahomraed Ali (Nabob of Arcot, and sovereign 
of the Carnatic), ioquiry into the private debts 
of, 90 ; sends a Minister to England, 91; his 
debts, 93 ; assigns the administration of his 
revenues to tl^e Madras Government, 152 ; di. 
rections for replacing him in his rights of so- 
vereignty, ib. 

Mahon, Lord (afterwards Earl Sunhope of El- 
▼aston), character of, 34 ; anecdote of, ib. ; 
takes an active part against Mr. Fox, ib. ; his 
alliance to Mr. Pitt's family, ib, 

Mansfield, William Murray, first Earl of, re- 
marks respecting, 37 ; opposes granting par- 
don to Dr. Dodd, 159 ; resignation of, 252^ 
his conversation concerning the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, ib. ; retires from public 
Ufe,299 

lltrsh, Earl of, see Queetitberry, 

Markbam, Mr. assists Mr. Hastings in answering 
the charges brought against him, 188 

Maria Antoinette, Queen of France, her mis- 
fortunes, 68 ; her character, ib. ; her imprudent 
eonduct, ib.; accusations against, 69; letters 
of, to the Duke of Dorset, 72 ; hatred of the 
populace towards, ib, ; anecdote of, ib. ; com- 
parison between her and Ann of Austria, 73 ; 
her imprisonment in the Temple, 80 ; her 
unpopularity, 1 26 ; her aversiou to Car- 
dinal Kohan, 187; informed of the affair of 
the diamond necklace, 129; communicated it^ 
to the king, ib, ; prejudices against it, *^0S y 
death of her'infant daughter, ib. ; her attach- 
ment to the Duchess de Polignac, 209 

Marsham, Mr. M. P. for the county of Kent, his 
Attfimptto flztend the disqualifying enactments 



number of the royal household, 370 
Matthews, Mr. his duels with Sheridan, 23 
Mesmer, M. claims the merit of discoveriag 

«* Animal Magnetism," 76 
Middleton, Sir Charles, M. P. for Rochester, his 

opposition to Mr. Marsbam's motion, 180; 

observations on his character, ib, 

Mr. his correspondence with the 



governor-general demanded by Mr. Burke, 1 90 

Miller, Sir John, moves for a committee of en- 
quiry into the sums expended in constructing 
Somerset, House, 298 ; division upon, ib. 

-^— - Lady, society established by, ib, ; ac- 
count of, ib. 

Minikin, Humphrey, moves the adjournment of 
the consideration of the Irish Propositions, 1 13 

Misdemeanors committed in Oude, charge 
against Warren Hastings respecting 254; 
carried, ib. 

Montagu, Mr. Matthew, seconds the address to 
the throne, 212 ; his paternal name, ib ; his 
adoption, ib.; eulogizes the commercial 
treaty, ib.\ compliments Mr. Pitt on his 
public services, i^. 

Monteson, Marchioness, married to the Doke of 
Orleans, 75 

Montrose, Duke of, see Graham. 

Motte Valois, Madame de la, her participation 
in the affair of the diamond necklace, 127; 
conveyed to the Bastile, 129 ; her punishment 
for counterfeiting the signature of Marie An- 
toinette, 208 

Mulgrave, Constantine Phipps, first Lord, re- 
marks respecting, 33; advocates Mr. Corbett's 
cause, ib, ; reproved by Mr. Fox, ib,\ member 
of the board of control, 61; remarks respect- 
ing, 86, 169 

Murphy, Arthur, examination of, 86 

National Debt, Mr. Pitt's Bill for liquidating, 176 

Newfoundland fishery, Mr. Jenkiason*s bill ibr 
regulating, 183; passed, ib. 

Newhani, Alderman, M. P. for the city of Lon- 
don, his remarks on the income of the Prince 
of Wales, 183; selected to represent the 
inadequacy of the Prince of Wales's income, 
241 ; addresses the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, ib, ; gives notice of a motion concerning 
the prince, ib, ; his intention of moving an 
address to the throne, 242 ; implored by Mr. 
Powis not to prosecute his intention relative 
to the Prince of Wales, 243 ; announces his 
late intended motion no longer necessary, 247 
Nicholson, Margaret, her impotent attempt upon 
the life of George III. 202 

Nizam Ally Cawn, Soubah of the Deckan, tran»- 
mits to Calcutta a diamond for Warren Uae- 
tings to present to George III. 
Norfolk, Charles Howard, sixteenth Duke of, his 
comments upon Lord Hawkesbury's ded^ 
ration, 229 ; his speech on the king's recovery, 
381 ; see Surrey, Earl of. 
North, Hon. Col. (afterwsrds fiah Earl of Guild- 
ford), his friendship for Mr. Fox, 13; recon- 
ciled to George Byng, 14 ; wit of his conver- 
sation, 55; his reply to Sir Kichard Hill's 
attack apon him, 43 ; firmneas o( ib,\ remark* 
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raipecting bim, 44 ; bis ipeech on the pro- 
posed bill to amend the representation of the 
commons, 104; allusions made to by Mr. 
Hardinge, 186; remarks respecting, 193; 
justifies his conduct concerning Mr. Hastings, 
194 ; resists the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, 236; impression made upon his 
hearers, i6. ; indisposition of, 237; compli- 
mented by Mr. Pitt. ib. ; infirmities of, 282 ; 
his speech respecting the regency, 341; his 
encomiums on Dr. Warren, 351 ; his attacks 
upon Pitt, 356, 365; his attachment to George 
III. 369; proposes the Duke of York as a 
member for the Queen's council, 372 ' 
North, Dudley, his reply to the £arl of Sur- 
rey, 19 
Northumberland, Sir Hugh Smithson Percy, 
third Duke, co-operates with Mr. Pitt in poli- 
tics, 14 ; obtains a barony for his son, 16 

■ Countess of, her declining health, 

16 
ISTugent, Lord, requested to procure Dr. Dodd*s 

pardon, 159 
Nandcomar, charge brought against Sir Elijah 

Impey for the execution of, 287 
Oldenburgh, house of, uninterrupted succession 

of, in Denmark, 76 
OUva, Mademoii^elle d*, personates Maria Antoi- 
nette in the affjir of the diamond necklace, 
128 ; conveyed to the Bastile, 129; her im- 
prisonment, 208 ; Iter death, ib, 
Onslow, George Onslow, first Earl, letter sup- 
posed to be written by, 374; character of, ib. 
Orde, Mr. opens the debate upon the Irish Pro- 
positions, 108 
Oi leans, Duko of, particulars respecting, 74 ; 

patrimonial possessions of, 75 
Oude, Princesses of, their treatment by Mr. 

Warren Hastings brought forward, 215 
Paris, objects of curiosity, in 77 ; observations 

respecting the parliament of, 124 
Payne, Sir Ralph, afterwards Lord Lavington, 
meeting of the opposition leaders at his house 
37 
— Lady, (Lady Lavington) account of 37 ; 

anecdote of, 38 
Pelham, Mr. opens the charge against Warren 
Hastings, 227 ; observations respecting, ib, ; 
his detestation of the traffic in slaves, 295 ; 
his intention of regulating, ib, 

Miss, account of, 204 

Pemberton, chief justice, remarks respecting, 35 

Penrhyn, Lord, observations respecting, 295 ; 

remarks of, relating to the slave trade, 296 ; 

denies the cruelty used towards slaves, 299 

Percy, Earl, his marriage, 15 ; divorced, ib, ; 

second marriage, ib. 
' Lord Algernon, first EaH of Beverley, 

his marriage, 15 ; created Earl of Ueverley, 
16 
Pepys, Sir Lucas, his talents, 329 ; his opinion 

of George the 7^hird*s convalescence, 373 
Phillipps, Richard, afterwards Lord Milford, his 
application to the king, 30 ; created an Irish 
peer, ib, 
Pigot, Lord, notice of his imprisonment and 
death, 94 



Pitt, Right Hon. William, (first lord of the Trea- 
sury) candidate for representing the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 10 ; secures the co-opera- 
tion of the Duke of ^Northumberland, 14 ; his 
reply to Lord Surrey, 18 ; comparison between 
him and Sheridan, 21 ; reproached for hia 
conduct to him, 23 ; Mr. Hamilton's praise 
of, 28 ; obtains the rank of an earrs daughter, 
for Miss Cecil Hamihon,29; raises Mr. Ham- 
ilton to the peerage, ib, ; comments on hia fii- 
Tours to him 30 ; honours conferred by, on 
Lord Carrington, ib. ; his reply to Fox's 
charges against him, 31 ; his measures to ex- 
clude Fox from his seat for Westminster, 32 ; 
commits the defence of the high bailifiT of 
Westminster to Mr. Kenyon, 33; his conduct 
in the debate, respecting Mr. Erskine, 35; Mr. 
Fox's allusions to, 40; his reply, 41; his 
motion respecting the high bailiflf of West- 
minster, 42 ; brings forward bis measures of 
finance, 45 ; remarks respecting in " Tha 
RoUiad," ib. ; introduces his East India Bill, 
ib, ; refuses to deliver op papers respecting 
Mr. Hastings, 48 ; proposes a tax for the pri- 
vilege of franking letters, 53; for race-horsei, 
54 ; observation of, t^. ; accusations against 
him, 59 ; reputation of, ib, ; his Bill for ena- 
bling the East India Company to make a di- 
vidend of 8 per cent, and for remitting the sum 
of 100,000/. to the public. 60; his reply to 
Fox's accusations against, ib. ; remarks on his 
elevation, 61; his charactt>r, 62; coolness 
between him and the Earl of Shelburne, 83 ; 
remarks on his speech, 85 ; his reply to She- 
ridan, 87 ; his limited parliamentary supre- 
macy, 89 ; his conduct in the enquiry into the 
debts of Mahommed Ali, 91 ; Burke's accu- 
sations against, 92; remarks on his youth, 
97 ; comparison respecting, ib. ; his private 
friends, 98; his defence of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, 101 ; states the produce of the existing 
taxes, 102 ; proposes a sinking fund, ib, ; his 
attempt to reform the representation of the 
house of commons, 103; moves for a repeal of 
the tax upon cotton, 106 ; asperities between 
him and Fox, 107; propose^^ a tax on maid- 
servants, lb. ; introduces the Irish Propositions, 
108: remarks on his speech 109: observa- 
vation respecting Mr. Powis, 111: his ex- 
planation of Dundas's speech, 113: description 
of him in one of the "Probationary Odes," 
ib. : proposes a bill to regulate the trade in 
tobacco, 115: Lord Lansdowne's speech re- 
specting, 121 : moves an address to the crown, 
124: remarks respecting him, 125, 149: at- 
tempts to limit Catherine II.'s conquests, 148 : 
his treaty with Mr. Eden, 1.50: his visiu to 
him, 151: his first intimacy with Mr. Ad- 
dington, 155: his justification of the measare 
of sending Mr. Eden to France, 157: his ob- 
ligation to Hastings's friends, 1 62 : his re- 
marks upon the character of Mr. Hastings, 
164: proposes to fortify the dock-yard, ib,i 
gives the Duke of Richmond a seat in the ca- 
binet, ib : debates relative to the proposed 
fortifications, 165: refuses Mr. Sheridan a 
report of, ib, : his discussion upon the systsm 
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of fortifications, ib. : his indignation at the 
aspersion of Mr. Walwyn, 166 : division of 
the house on his original measure, 167 : his 
proposition negatived, ib. : moves the order of 
the day, 168 : accepts a compromise, ib : re- 
fuses to reveal transactions concerning Mr. 
Hastings, 169: writes to Lord Cornwallis, 
proposing his appointment as governor- 
general of Bengal, 171: his remarks upon 
Mr. Burke's violent address, 173: particu- 
lars of him, 1 74 : his act for the extinction 
of the national debt, 176: demonstrates the 
rapid and salutary operation of the sinking 
fund, ib. : encomiums due to him, 177 : re- 
fuses any further innovation to Crewe*s bill, 
178: assents to Hastings being heard in his 
defence, 184: his disapprobation of Burke's 
attempt to produce the correspondence be- 
tween Middleton and Warren Hastings, 191 : 
votes for the acquittal of Hastings, 194: his 
great influence, 1 95 : his repugnance to enter 
into proceedings relative to the second charge 
against Warren Hastings, ib. : justifies the 
conduct of Hastings towards Cheyt Sing, ib, : 
his high encomiums upon the character of 
Hastings, 196: his comments, upon Fox and 
Burke, ib, : his bitter animadversions on 
Francis, ib, : his singular and unexpected de- 
claratfon, respecting Cheyt Sing's fine, ib. : 
speech applauded by Powis, ib. : his opinion 
of the fine imposed on Cheyt Sing, 197: 
remarks respecting him, ib. : places Lord 
Hawkesbury at the head of the new board of 
trade, 200 : exposes the inconsistency of Fox, 
213: defends the commercial treaty system, 
and delineates its advantages, ib. : his sar- 
castic remark on the arguments of Fox, t^. : 
his popular power, ib, : his impatience to enter 
into an examination of the commercial treaty 
with France, ib, ; his opinion of S{ieridan's 
speech relative to the Princesses of Oude, 217: 
desirous of an adjournment, ib. : acquits Has- 
tings of all culpability, 219 : recommends the 
proposition concerning the commercial treaty, 
220 : introduces a bill for the consolidation of 
duties, 222 : eloquent speech respecting, ib, : 
appoints Dr. Pretyman to the bishopric of 
Lincoln, 225 : his exertions to raise Prety- 
man to the archbishopric of (>anterbory, ib. : 
reply of George III. to, ib.: his speech rela- 
tive to Pel ham's accusations against the Go- 
vernor-General 22s : proposes a day for dis- 
cussing his impeachment, 234 : condemns 
Hamilton's proposed delay, 235 : compli- 
ments Lord North, upon his able discussion, 
237 : his opinion of the course to be pursued 
against Warren Hastings, 239 : remarks of, 
respecting the Prince of Wales, 242 : his 
attachment to Dundas, 246: habits of, ib.: 
admitted to an audience at Carlton House, 
847 : concludes the articles of accommodation 
with the Prince of Wales, i6. : remarks of, re- 
lating to Alderman Newnham, {{».: justifies the 
conduct of George III. 149 : proposes a public 
apology to Lord Hood by Courteney, 253 : 
altercation with Pox respecting, ib, : bis mo- 
tion carried, ib, : addresses Grey, 254 : deniea 



Fox*B charge against him, ib.: renew* tbt 
board of trade, ib. ; induces parliament to 
appoint commissioners to investigate the 
abuses in the post office, 256 : ohacrvatioos 
respecting him, 263 : moves an address to the 
throne, 266 ; carried, t^. : his popularity, d.: 
temperate habits of, 269 : his contempt of m^ 
ney, ib.: advancement of government secon- 
ties under his administration, ib. : feeling of 
George III. towards, 270 : remarks on hit 
conduct respecting Warren Hastings, d.: 
assents to the proposition of Sir Elijah Impcy, 
2G 1 ; undertakes to restrain the authority of 
the East India Company, 276 : mpves for 
permission to introduce his Declaratory fatU, 
ib. : debates upon, ib. : opposition to, «6. : pe- 
tition against, by East India Company, 27d : 
apparent security of his bill, 282 : opposes aa 
address to the throne respecting Capta. Bal- 
four and Thomson, 284 : appoinia bis brother 
to succeed Lord Howe, 286 : debates respect- 
ing the finances, ib. : his observations on the 
French revenue, 287: his resolutions adopt- 
ed, 288 : reluctant to postpone the proceedings 
against Sir Elijah Impey, 290: enumeration 
of his followers, 293: introduces the plan of 
Wilberforce for suppressing the negro trade, 
295 ; his resolution for postponing theconside. 
ration of, adopted, 296 : defends Sir William 
Chambers, respecting the erection of Somerset- 
house, 298 : opinion of, respecting the regular 
tion of the slave trade, 299 : promotions by, 
300: proposes a plan for compensating the 
loyalists, 302 ; supports the slave regulation 
bill, 303 : opinion of the proposed amend- 
ments to, 306 : his inflexible determination to 
carry the measure, 308: popular power of^ 
314, 328 : moves for an adjournment, in con- 
sequence of the king's insanity, 326 : his 
critical situation, 327: quarrel with Thurlow, 
328 : presents the report of the royal physi- 
cians, 330, 332 : moves the appointment of a 
committee on it, 333 ; speeches respecting the 
regency, ib. 336 : Burke*s imputations against, 
334: remarks respecting, 337 : anecdote of, 
338 : his indignation at Lord Thorlow's con- 
duct, 339 : his character, 340 : his resoiutiofis 
respecting the regency, 341 : character of his 
letter to the Prince of Wales, 349 : opposes 
Loveden's motion, 349 : his reply to Burke, 
351 : moves for a committee to re-examine 
the physicians, 352 : presents their report, 
354 : discloses his conditions for offering the 
regency to the Prince of Wales, ib. : his pro- 
posed restrictions, 355 : proposition relative to 
the queen, 357 : his reply to Fox's inquiries, 
358 : to Sheridan's. 359 : proposes to lay the 
resolutions of the Houses before the Prince, 
361 : his reply to his opponents, 368 : moves 
an address to the Queen, ib. : his critical situ- 
ation, ib. : meditates resuming bis profeaaioo, 
363 : denies the reports respecting him, s6. : 
one of the deputation to the Prince from the 
Commons, ib : his reply to Lord North's at- 
tack, 365 : caricature respecting, 367 : his in- 
tention of proposing a new establishment for 
the Prince, 370 : proposes the persons to form 
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, B council for the Qaeen, 373 : difapproTet of 
the Duke of York's nomination, ib.: bis pro- 
position, 375 : interview with the king. 377 : 
speech on the proposed address to the Queen, 
385 : 8ir N. Wraxall's services to, 386 

Polignacp Duchess de, her return to France, 209 ; 
her ascendancy over Marie Antoinette, ib. 

Pope, Mr. his remarks respecting iSir Kobert 
Walpole, 44 

Portland, William Henry Cavendish Bentick, 
third Duke of, leader of the Whigs, 12 

Portmore, Earl of, his death, 119: account of, ib, 

Powis, Mr. his speceh on the bill to amend the 
representation of the house of commons, 103: 
demands time to examine the Irish Proposi- 
tions, 110: his debate on the deficiency in 
the civil list, 182: bis remarks respecting 
Lord North's conduct^ 194: animadversions 
on Pitt's speech, 196: implores Alderman 
Newnham not to prosecute his intention con- 
cerning the Prince of Wales, 243 : bis speech 
on the regency question, 355 

Powncy, Mr. M. P. for Windsor, royal favour 
towards, 313: personal appearance of, Uk : ap- 
pointed ranger of Windsor little park, ib. : 
anecdote respecting, 314 

Preiyman, Dr. private secretary to Pitt, appoint- 
ed bishop of Lincoln, 225 : exertions made to 
obtain for him the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, ib. ; refused it by George 111. ib,. 

Price, Major, accompanies the king to the hos- 
pital at Kichmond, 383 

"Probationary Odes," character of the, 105 ; de- 
scription of Pitt and Jenkinson, in, 113 

PruMia, King of, see Frederic the Great ; Fre- 
deric William JL 

Pulteney, Mr. his speech on the regency ques- 
tion, 357: his motion respecting, 378 

Queensbury, William Douglas fourth and last 
iiuke of, created Baron Douglas, 276 : ac- 
count of him, %b,: his attachment to Miss 
Pelham, 277 : fabulous stories respecting, ib, : 
bis classic exhibitions, t^. : passion for music, 
^- : his death, 278 : dibtribution of his for- 
tune, ib,i his desertion of Pitt's adminidlratiouy 
347 

Rawdon, Lord (afterwards Marquis of Has- 
tings), intrixluces the injustice of Lord Howe's 
naval promotion to the notice oi the peers, 
283: moves an^address to the. throne re^pect- 
>ng, i6. : his speech on the regency question, 
879 

Jlegency Medal, description of, 367 

Kegency Bill, debates on, in the commons, 332, 
354: passes that house, 375: debates on, in 
the Lords, 379 : progress of arrested, 330 

Richmond, Charles Lennox, eighth Duke of, 
his attachment to Pitt, 99: remarks on his 
parsimony, ib, : his passion for fortifications, 
100 ; extract from " The RoUiad" respecting 
him, 101 : Pitt's defence of, tb. : obtains a 
scat in the cabinet, 164 : his proposition re- 
specting the fortification of the dock-yards, ib. : 
reception of, lb5 : defends the Slave Kegula- 
tion Bill, 306: his deference to Pitt's wishes, 
816 

%hy, prediction of refpecting Hastings, 286 



Rcdney, Admiral Lord, his victory over Da 
Grasae, 10 : raised to the peerage, ib. : Burke's 
percecution of, 118: parUculars relaUng to 
him, 200 * 

liohan, Cardinal Prince Louis, de, account o^ 
128 : his interview with Madame de la Motte, 
127 : his participation in the afiair of the dia- 
mond necklace, 128: conveyed to the Bas- 
tile, 129 : acquitted of the charge, 208 : de- 
paru from Paris, ib, 

Rohilla War, charge against Hastings respect- 
ing, 191 ** *^ 

RoUe, John, second Lord, character of, 105; a 
steady aupporter of Pitt's administration, t*. ; 
obnoxious to the opposition, %b.\ his charges 
against Sheridan, 106; his disapprobation of 
the Intended motion concerning the Prince 
of Wales, 242 ; equivocal answer of, when 
pressed to express himself satisfied with Fox's 
explanation, 244 

Rose, Mr. secretary of the treasury, anecdote r©- 
specting, 55 ; account of him, 56 ; his personal 
appearance, 57 

•« RoUiad," the, a poem description of Lord Ma- 
hon in, 34 j accusations against Pitt in, 59 ; 
description of Dundas, in, 105; character of, 
supposed authors of, i6. ; extract from, 166 

Russia, Empress of, see Catherine 11. 

Rutland, Charles Manners, fourth Duke of, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, obligations of Pitt to, 
260; remarks respecting, t6. ; account of hia 
death, 261 

7- Duchess of. visits England, 261 ; re- 
ceives mtelligence of her husband's illness, 
tb. ; prepares to join him, 16. ; personal ap- 
pearance of, 262 ; her levity of manners, ib. 

Sackville, George Backville, first Viscount la- 
menu the introduction of the Irish Proposi- 
tions, 123 ; his speech respecting, t^. : reasons 
for opposing them, 123 : his approaching di»- 
aolution, ib. : character of bis correspondence, 
144, 145: his opinion of *«The RoUiad," 145; 
his partiality for men of talents, 146 : his con- 
demnation of the Irish Propositions,. t&. : his 
liberal economy, 146; bis account of, the 
council held respecting Dr. Dodd, 159 

St. Helepo, Alleyn Fiiz-Herbert, Lord, his inti- 
macy with Queen Charlotte, 261 

Saligbury, Countess of, character of, 12 

Sawbridge, Mr. speech of, 42; his personal ap-* 
pearance, ib. ; refuses to withdraw his motion 
respecting reform in parliament, 44 ; his eleo- 
tion for London, 47 

Schimmclman, Baron, plans the restoration of 
the Queen of Denmark, 130 

Scotland, act for restoring forfeited estates in, 
57 ; passed, 58 

Scott, Major, sent to England by the governor- 
general of India, 48 ; his traits, ib. ; fluency 
of his speeches, iA. ; his call upon Fox, ib.\ 
an adviKate for Hastings, ib. ; his Probationary 
Ode," 64 ; his accusations against Burke, 90 ; 
Hastings's present to, 115; reminds Burks 
of his enaagement respecting Hastings, 160; 
refutes the assertions made against that gen- 
tleman, 170; presenU a petition on the part 
of Hastings, 1§4 ; objects to the postponemenl 
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of the charges agminit hinii 198 ; bia alarm at 
the inteliigence from Calcutta, ib, ; his nar- 
ration of the af&ir of the diamond receifed by 
George III. ib,; repreaenta the injuatice of 
procraatioating the prosecution against the late 
governor>generai, 199 ; discusses the acquisi- 
tions gained in the East, under his adminis- 
tration, 318; addreases the members of the 
opposition, ib,; answers the accusation of 
aeizing the treasures of the Begums, ib. ; depic- 
tures the critical situation of our empire iu llie 
East, ib,; remarks upon his arguments, 219; 
disproves the churge against Warren Has- 
tings, 234 ; remarks of, respecting Fyzoola 
Khan, ib,; reapecting UasUngs, 231 ; addres- 
ses the Speaker on behalf of Hastings, ib, ; ar- 
guments of, relative to the new charge against 
him, 254 ; exposes the multiplied cbarges of 
Burke, 260 

John 8cott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
appointed solicitor-general, 300 ; his proposi- 
tion relative to the personal and political cha- 
racter of the king, 358 

Seckendorf, Baron, aent to Sir N. Wraxali by 
Queen Charlotte Matilda, 133, 135; letters 
respecting the Queen's escape from Zeii, 387, 
392 ; names in cypher between him and Sir 
N. W. Wraxali, 895 

Selwyn, G. his antipathy to Sheridan, 24 ; im- 
position practised upon, ib. 

Shelburne, W^illiam Petty, second Earl of, cre- 
ated Marquis of Lansdown, 83 ; coolness be- 
tween him and i^ilt, ib. ; remarks on his cle- 
▼ation ib,; his speech m favour of the Irish 
Propositions, 88 ; his hostility to Pitt, 89 ; 
reviews the commercial treaty with France, 
231 ; remarks respecting, 344 ; his speech on 
the regency question, 345 

Sheridan, Mr. remarks of, 9 ; returned for Siaf. 
ford, 20 ; his talents, ib, ; remarks respecting, 
21; his dramatic celebrity, t^.; comparisons 
respecting him, 22 ; his personal courage, ib,; 
his marriage, ib. ; his love of country, ib. ; his 
advances to Pitt, 23; atuchment to Jh'ox; 
t^. ; pecuniary difficulties, 24; artitice to elect 
him member of Brooke's Club, t^.; anecdote of, 
ib. ; his employments, 25 ; indolence of, ib, ; 
comparison between him and Fox, 26 ; fails 
in securing his re-election for Sialford, ib.; 
money transmitted to, by ihePiinceof Wales, 
ib. ; remarks respecting his last dnys and 
death, ib. ; opposes Pitt's East India Bill, 46 ; 
his wit, 54 ; proposes an amendment to tlie 
cotton tax, 106 ; his reply to Lord Kolle's ac- 
cusations, ib. ; ridicules Pitt's proposed ad- 
dress to the crown, 124 ; moves for a copy of 
•the report on the oprieiy of fortifying the 
dockyurds, 165; his animated spcccli con- 
cerning, 166; remarks on, i^ ; communicates 
with Major Scott concerning Mr. Hastings, 
170; attacks Mr. Dundas's East India Bill, 
172 ; his remarks upon Mr. Dundas, 179 ; his 
motives for extending impunity to Hastings, 
181 ; his remarks on thd. inadequacy of the 
Prince of Wales's income, 182 ; his enquiry 
respecting news from the BJaat, 1 98 ; his re- 
marks on Warren Hastings^'^. ; his attack 



upon Mr. Jenkinson, 800 ; his intentioo of 
bringing forward the third charge againat Mr. 
Hastings, 213 ; his memorable speech respedo 
ing Hastings's treatment of the Princ ca a ea of 
Oude, 215 ; admiration of, ib. ; dramatic psi- 
sages contained in, 216 ; appeals to the feel- 
ings of the house, ib. ; hia ridicule of Mr. 
Eden, 221 ; underUkes to open the chaigs 
againat Warren Hastings relative to preaenti, 
237 ; his remarks respecting the conduct erf; 
ib, ; arguments of, respecting the Prince of 
Wales, 240 ; indefatigable • exertions of; re 
lating to abuses in the post office, 256 ; hia » 
vere retorts upon Mr. i'itt, 280 ; observatiooj 
concerning his concluding days, 287 ; motion 
of, respecting Warren Hastings, 300; con- 
vivial disposition of, 316 ; proposes the erec- 
tion of a column in Kunnemede, to celebrate 
the Magna Charta, 825 ; his influence over 
the Prince of Wales, 327 ; his attack npoa 
Pitt, 356 ; his questions to, 359 ; hia ascend- 
ancy over the Prince of Wales, 367 ; defence 
of Mra. Fitzherbert, 368 ; remarks reapeciiag 
him, ib, ; hia speech respecting the regency, 
370 

** Short review of the political state of Great Bri- 
tain, at the commencement of 1787," noticed, 
200 ; present of the manuscript, ib- ; French 
translation of, ib.; its author auspecled, it. ; 
allereation to procure copiea, 211 

Sinclair, Sir John, proposed representative of 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 18 

« Slave Regulation Bill," introduced by Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben, 298 ; passed, 308 ; receives the 
royal assent, ib. 

Smith, M r. afterwards Lord Carrington, relnmcd 
to Parliament for Nottingham, 30 ; raiaod to 
the peerage, ib. ; favours bestowed upon, ift. | 

— Sir Sidney, particulars respecting his 
detention in the Temple, 79 

Smithson, Sir Hugh, see JVorthumberland, Earl 

Somerset House, construction of, 296 ; indigna- 
tion of Mr. Hussey respecting, 297 

Soulliac, Viscount de, governor of the Mauritius, 
sends Monsieur Bonnecarre to Calcutta as a 
spy, 51 

Stafford, Marquis of, see Cower, EarL 

Stahl, Madame de, remarks in her ** Memoira." 79 

Stanhope, Charles Stanhope, third Earl, his 
speech on the king's recovery, 385 

't Mr. Arthur, appointed secretary to Earl 

of Chesterfield, 108 

Steele, Mr. account of, 57 

Stormount, Lord, his speeches on the regency 
question. 339, 360, 364, 379, 380 

j^uartt. Lady Anne, her marriage, 14 ; divorced 
15 

Surrey, Charles Howard, Earl of, afterwards 
16th Duke of Norfolk, character of, 18; pro- 
position to Pitt, ib, ; deputy earl marshal of 
England, i6.; his excesses, 19;, anecdote o^ 
ib. ; his attachment to Mr. Fox, ibt ; waits upon 
the Duke of York, 20 ; dismissed from his 
lord-lieutenancy, ib. ; his activity, ib, ; speech 
of, on the opening of the new parliament, 31 ; 
his suggestion to Pitt, on the t^licj of taxing 
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nce-hoTBes, 54 ; his disapprobation of Pitt's 
speech at ihe opening of the parliament of 
1786, 86; his attack upon Mr. Eden, 167; 
bis enqniry into the £ari of Chesterfield's em- 
bassy to Madrid, 158 ; quits the lower house, 
209. See JVorfolk, Duke of. 

Satton, Dr. Manners, appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 2S6; account of, 226; his intel- 
lectual endowments, tfr. ; bis love of field 
sports, 227 ; proposed as a member for her 
majesty's council, 372 

— Sir Richard, undertakes Sir Elijah Im- 

pey's defence, 388 ; opposes delay in the pro- 
ceedings, 389 ; addresses the house, 291 ; do- 
cuments introduced by, t^. 

Sjdney, (Tommy Townsend) Lord, remarks 
raspectittg, 59; appointed president of the 
East India Board of Control, 61 ; delivers to 
George III. the packet from Nizam Ally 
Cawn, 198 ; his remarks respecting the Re- 
gency Bill, 379 

Tankerville, Charles Bennet, fifth Earl of, his 
disputes with Lord Carteret, 264; receives 
his dismission as post-master-general, t6. ; in- 
duces Mr. Grey to espouse his cause, i6. ; ob- 
servations of Fox concerning, 265 

Temple, the, destroyed by Napoleon, 80 

Earl, created Marquis of Buckingham, 83 ; 
his services to the king, t^. ; his talents, ib, ; 
his reception of Louis XVIII. ib, ; defends 
the commercial treaty, 231 ; succeeds the 
Duke of Rutland as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
232 ; temperate habits of, ib. 

** The author of Junius ascertained,'' publication 
80 called, 60 

«* The identity of Junius with a distinguished 
living character, established," an anonymous 
publication, 60 

Tburlow, Lord Chancellor, disapproves of the 
act for restoring forfeited estates, 58 ; defends 
the East India Bill, 69 ; his important services 
during its passage, t6. ; justifies the demand 
of Hastings's counsel, 276 ; comment of, ib^ 
his disagreement with Pitt, 328 ; the Prince 
of Wales's treatment of, ib, his ofifer to, 335, 
speeches of, on the regency question, ib, 338 ; 
846, 360, 363 ; caricature of him and his col- 
leagues, 367; his indisposition, 369; pro- 
posed as a member of her majesty's council. 
372 ; proposes adjourning the regency bill in 
consequence of the king's recovery, 380 ; his 
reply to the Duke of Norfolk, 381 

Townsend, Hon. John, character of, 10 

■ ■ Lord John, elected member for 
Westminster, 316 

■ Dowager Viscountess, death of, 

882 ; account of, ib. 

Alderman, his astonishment at the 



nnbecoining language of Mr. Courtney, 249 ; 
adverts to the proceedings against Hastings, 
tb. ; death of, 250 

Tyrconnel, blari of, his marriage, 330 ; M.P. for 
Scarborougti, ib, 

— — —— Countess of, the Duke of York's at- 
tachment to. 330 

Vanaeck, s$tr Joshua, created Lord Hunting- 
field, 30 
36 



Vansittart, George, M.P. for Berks, his question 
to Burke, 351 

Vandreuil, Monsieur de, his intimacy with Ma- 
rie Antoinette, 72 

Vergennes, Count de, death of, 224 ,* his talents, 
ib, ; opinion of the Duke of Dorset respecting, 
ib, ; his meditated hostilities, t^. 

Versailles, superb spectacle at, 65 ; dissipation at 
the court of, 209 ; Duke of Dorset, ambas- 
sador to the court of, 210 

Victor Amadffius III. King of Sardinia, his rea> 
sons for refusing to receive back his daughter 
after her marriage with the Count d'Artois, 74 

Vincennes, castle of, thrown open to the public, 
77 ; retrospective of state prisoners, 80 

Vyner, Mr. M. P. for Thirske, character of, 330 ; 
his reply to Pitt's speech, ib, ; speech of re- 
specting the proposed adjournment on the 
king's recovery, 380 

Waldegrave, Lord, death of, 82 

Wales, George Prince of, congratulates Fox on 
being returned for Westminster, 13; enter- 
tainments given by, ib. 14 ; remarks respecting 
him, ib, ; money transmitted by, to iSheridan, 
26 ; his attachment to Lord Elde^, 39 ; his 
inadequate income discussed, 182 ; debt in- 
curred by, 183; his excesses, 188; his do- 
mestic embarrassments, 201 ; dissolves his 
household, 202 ; remarks respecting, ib, ; his 
appearance, ib, ; oppressive debts of, 241 ; de 
termination of his advisers, ib. ; debates upon, 
242 ; his readiness to prove his debts, 243 ; 
debate respecting, 244 ; affability of, 245 ; 
grants an interview to Dundas, 247 ; states 
his incumbrances, ib. ; admits Pitt to an au- 
dience, ib. { discussion referring to his em- 
barrassments terminated, 257 ; augmentation 
of his income, t6. ; attends Lady William Gor- 
don's assembly, 259 ; remarks of, respect- 
ing Count Fersen, ib. ; his conversation with 
Lady Clermont, ib. ; informs Fox of the king's 
insanity, 326 ; his confidential friends, 327 ; 
determines on a change of administration, ib. ; 
secures the co-operation of Prince Frederick, 
329; debates respecting his regency, 333; 
his offers to Lord Thurlow, 335 ; negotiation 
with, 338 ; Pitt's letter to, 349 ; his reply, ib, ; 
consents to accept the regency, ib. ; his pro- 
mises to the members, 354 ; Pitt's proposed 
conditions for his regency, ib. ; restrictions 
upon, 355 ; deputation to from both houses, 
363 ; his reply, ib, ; medals respecting his re- 
gency, 367; his attachment to Sheridan, ib. ; 
deputation to from the Irish parliament, 381 ; 
bis answer, 382 ; waits upon the king, 383 

Wallace, Lady, singular character of, 283 ; dra- 
matic talent of, ib, ; death of, ib, 

Walsingham, Thomas de Grey, second Lord, 
member of the board of control, 61; dis- 
missed, ib'i offered the post of governor- 
general of Bengal, 171 ; remarks upon him, 
ib.\ termination of the negotiation, ib. 

Walwyn, Mr. M.P. for Hereford, objects to the 
measure for fortifying dock-yards, 165 

Warren, Dr. his professional skill, 328 ; his par- 
tiality for the Prince of Wales, 329 ; debate 
respecting 'him, 351; his opinion of the 
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king's convalescence, 373 ; conYersation with 
George III. 379; his bulletin respecting, »6.; 
bis report, 381 
Watson, Dr. Bishop of Llandaff; his speech on 
the regency, 360 

■■ Brook, Aldennan, account of, 55 ; 
^anecdote of, ib. 
Wei>e, Mr. account of, 373 ; letter written in 
his name, 374 

Westminster election, scrutiny of the, 32, 86, 
96,97 

Whitworth, Earl, introduced to Marie Antoi- 
nette, 69 ; account of him, 70 i his intimacy 
with the Countess Gerbetzow, ib, ; married 
to the Duchess of Dorset, 71 ; sent ambassa- 
dor to the French republic, ib, ; his prodigious 
elevation, ib. 

Wilberforce, Mr. M. P. for the county of York, 
digests a plan for suppressing the Slave Trade, 
295 ; prevented from bringing it forward, ib. 

Wilbrahara, Koger, M.P. for Welston, seconds 
Burke's motion relative to the Rohilla war, 
194 

Wilkes, Mr. his display of wit, 248 ; his com- 
parison respecting Warren Hastings, ib. 

William Henry, Prince, afterwards Duke of 
Clarence, and King of England, particulars 
of, 188; Commander of the Pegase, 202; 
personal courage of, 317 

Willis, Dr. Francis, summoned to attend George 
III. 331 ; proof of his in6uence over him, ib. ; 
his reports respecting him, 333, 350 ; Burke's 
remarks respecting him, 354 

Windham, Mr. M.P. for Norwich, his parlia- 
mentary talents, 27 ; character of, 87 ; com- 
parison between him and Burke, i6. ; his 
want of judgment, 87 ; opens the sixth 
charge against Warren Hastings, 234; na- 
ture of, ib. ; support of the motion, ib. 

Wodehouse, ISir John, elevated to the peerage, 9 

Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel, his intimacy with Vis- 
count Galway, 9 ; visits the vault of the Ca- 
vendish family, 1 1 ; dines with Lord Surrey, 

. 18; breakfasts with him, 19; intimacy with 
Sheridan, 26 ; enters the house of commons, 
30 ; votes with Mr. Pitt on the question rela- 
tive to the Westminster election, 32 ; the ob- 
ject of royal and ministerial enmity, ib. ; dines 
with Lord Erskine, 35; present at a debate 
respecting the Westminster election, 40 ; in- 
timacy with Lord North, 44 ; his supposition 
respecting the author of Junius, 50, 52,53 n, ; 
his intimacy with Mr. Hose, 57 ; visits Paris, 
65; visiuthe castle of Vincennes, 77 ; con- 
versation with Sir Sidney Smith, 79 ; with 
Lieut. Wright, 80; with Gen. Manners, 82; 
votes with ministers, on the Westminster 
scrutiny question, 96 ; oppo^es the bill fur 
' amending the representation of the English 
parlisment, 105; his sup|K>sition respecting 
the authors of the •• Probationary Odes," ib. ; 
his knowledge of Mr. Lacam, 116; his opinion 
of Hastings's political acU, ib. ; dines with the 
Earl of Portland, 119; bis interview with 
Lord Sackvilie, 124: visits Paris, 126; his 
▼iaiu to the Duke of Mecklenburg Str»lil£, 
180 ; to the Quaen of Denmai)t, at Zell, i6. ; 



his interview with the Baron de Scbimnel- 
man, ib. ; with the Baron de Bulow, 132, 134, 
136, sets out for Zell, 132 ; draws up a letter 
to the queen, ib. ; presents it to her, 133 ; re- 
turns to Zell, 135; conversation with the 
queen, ib.', arrives in London, 136 ; con- 
versation with Baj-on Lichtenstein, ib. ; his 
dangerous journey to Zell, ib. \ interview with 
the queen, 138, L40 ; arrives in London, 141 ; 
hears of the queen's death, 142 ; waits on 
Lord JNorth, 144 ; remunerated for hi* trouble, 
ib. ; hears of Lord Sackville's death, ib. ; re- 
marks on his correspondence with him, ib, 
145; his acquaintance with Mr. Eden, 150; 
letter from the Duke of Dorset to, 151 ; his 
visiu to Sir John Macpherson, 154 \ intimacy^ 
with Dr. Dodd, 159 ; votes for forUfying thfl^ 
dockyards at PorUmoutL and Plymouth, 167; 
believes Sir Philip Francis to be the author 
of * Junius," 171 ; dines with Sir John Mac- 
pherson, 175 ; his comparison between Pitt 
and Pericles, ib. i his respect for Mr. Uastingi, 
186 ; votes against Burke's propositions re- 
s|>ecting Warren Hastings, 195; his visits to 
Lord Kodney, 200; remarks in the Duke of 
Cjueensberry's note to, 204 ; his conversation 
with some of the officers who fought in the 
battle of MoUwitz, ib. ; remarks in the Duke 
of Dorset's letter to, 2 10 ; publishes his ^ Short 
Review of the Political State of Great Bri- 
tain," ib. ; his secrecy respecting the author, 
211; conversation with Mr. Debrett, ib. ; letter 
from Debrett to, ib. ; votes in faivour of Has- 
tings, 219 ; his intin»acy with M. Calonne, 
223 ; letters from the Duke of Dorset to, 224 ; 
intimacy with the Chevalier de la Luzerne. 
ib. ; visiU the Viscountess de la Luzerne, 225 ; 
opposes Mr. Pel ham's motion respecting War- 
ren Hastings, 229 ; his acquaintance with 
Lord Delaval, ib. $ votes against Sir James Ers- 
kine's motion respecting Warren Hastings, 
233 ; supporto Wilkes's motion relative to War- 
, ren Hastings, 25 1 ; anecdote related to, by Sir 
John Macpherson, 252 ; his intimacy with^ 
the Earl and Countess of Clermont, 257, 
258; passes part of the autumn of 1787»iA^ 
Paris, 262 ; intimacy with Count Belgiojoso, » 
264 ; predilection for Lords North and Sack- 
vilie, 269 ; prejudiced against Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, 271 ; present at the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, 274; acquaintance withCoL FuUartoo, 
277 ; attends the represenUtion of "* The 
Ton," by Lady Wallace, 283; supporU Pitt 
in the debate on the naval promotions, 285 ; 
leaves London to avoid voting for tiir Elijah 
Impey, 290 ; disapproves of his conduct, t^. ; 
conversation with Lord Chatham, 309 ; story 
related to, by Lord Sandwich, 314; conversa- 
tion with Hugh Elliot»321 ; leaves London 
for Bath, 324 ; return to London, 325 ; ac- 
quaintance with the Countess of J yrconnel, 
329 ; dines with Sir James Macpheri»on» 336; 
conversation with Gen« Manners, 338 ; his 
admiration of Pitt, 339 ; supporU him on tht 
regency question, 342, 357 ; votes for Sir 
f letcher Norton's dismissal 347 ; intimacy ^ 
with Mr. Loveden, 360; his visiu to thi 
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^uchesB of Goidon, 353 ; the Earl of Cler- 
mont's propositions to, 354 ; purcheses a re- 
gency medal, 367 ; conYorsation with Sir 
Lucas Pepys, 373 ; his services to Pitt, 386 ; 
letters from Baron de Seckendorf to, respect- 
ing the Queen of Denmark, 387, 394 ; letters 
from Baron Below to, on the same subject, 
396 ; from the Baron de Lichtenstein, 397 
Wray, Sir Cecil, M. P. for Westminster, 10 ; 
character of, ib. ; exertions for his re-election, 
1 3 ; his proposition respecting the Westminster 
scratiny, 89 



Wright, Lieot aoeoont of hit impriflonment in 
the Temple, 80 

Yonge, Sir George, secretary at war, one of the 
deputation to the Prince of Wales from the 
Commons, 363 ; presents the army estimates, 
386 

York, Duke of, see Frederic, Prince. 

Archbishop of, proposed as a member for 

her majesty's council, 373 

Yorke, Mr. afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, ap- 
proves of the address on the king's recoTeiy, 
384 



THE END. 
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This gnat and truly national work wilt be iamed in a atyle of aopeiior magnifieenoe and 
baaaty, containing SIXTY-EIGHT laiga Steal EograTtnga ; FORTY-SIX ezquinte Steal 
Vignettea, worked among the letter-press ; orer THREE HUNDRED finely -executed 
Wood Cuts ; THIRTEEN LARGE and Brtall Maps and Charts ; and about TWENTY- 
FIVE HUNDRED pages of letter-press. It baa been delayed by the unusual time and 
expense reqaiaite to the production of iUuatrationa so onmeroaa and ao beaattfnlly finiahed, 
but it is oottfidently expected to be ready for deli?ery in January. 

No pains or expense have been spared to render these volumes worthy of the theme they . 
are deeignsd to illnstrate* and to make them equal, if not superior, to any tMng of the kind 
ever produced in any country. The whole work may be considered as a truly national one. 
Nothing has been used in its preparation that is not STRICTLY AMERICAN, and the 
design of the Author and Publishers has been to produce a book worthy of the country. 

A specimen of the Plates, Cuts, and general execution of the work can be had, and the 
names of the persons wanting copies may be left with the Publishers, or any of the prin- 
cipal Bookaallera throughont the Union. The ausaa first handed in will have th« advaatage 
of early I mpw aw oaa 
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Am the hiatoiy of tiM only Ezpeditba yet eommifMioiied by <m Goreniinem to explore 
^Jbreign coimtriea» this work muet preaent features of unusuel interest to every American. 
Much curiosity has- been eaKited respecting tbis eiiterpiise» ftom the length of time during 
which it was in preparationi and from the varioiis conflicting reports which were circulated 
during its protracted absence. 

The Publishers, while prefentmg a spsdmeii of the neofaaQical execution of this great 
work, would call the attention of the public to some of the important points of the Voyage, 
the results of which cannot fail to prove advantageous to the commerce and character of this 
country. 

The 8<iU8dron— six Tesseb — sailed from Norlplk in Aqgust, 1838, and a&er making 
iVipoitant observations on the voyage, via Madeira, arrived at Rio, when Uieir investigations 
were successfully prosecuted. Sailing thence for Cape Horn, they examined the commercial 
capabilities of Rio Negro. Arrivng at Cape Hont, two of the vessels were despatched to 
investigate Palmer's Land, and other Antarctic Regions ; whence, af^er encountering great 
danger, they returned safely, and sailed with the whole Squadron for Valparaiso and Callao. 
After making important observatioas on the West Coast of South Amenea* regarding the 
commerce, polidcai history, &c., of that portion of America, they asiled for Sydney, cruising 
among the numerous groups of islands of the Padfio Archipelago, where die results were 
peculiarly important, as connected with the commerce and Whale Fishery of our country, as 
well as the aid they were able to bring to the various misnonary establishments engaged in 
the introduction of Christianity and civilization. After remaining some time at Sydney, pur- 
suing important investigalions, they sailed for the Autaretie Regions, leaving behind them the 
corps of Naturalists to explore that singular country, the observations on which will be found 
of great interest The Squadron then proceeding South, made the brilliant discovery of 
the AvTABCtzo CoNTivsHT, on the 19th January, 1840, in 160° east loqgitidey along which 
they coasted, in a westerly direction, to 9^* east, a diatance of 1500 miles. On the return of 
the vessels, they touched at New Zealand, when the Naturalists were again taken on board. 
They next proceeded to the Friendly Islands of Cook, the Feejee Group, and reached the 
Sandwich Islands late in the foil, which precluded them from going to the North- West Coast 
that season. The Paumotu, Samoi^, and King's MiUs group of islands were viated, end a 
particdar examination made of the Island of Hawaii, its interesting craters and volcanic 
eruptions. In the spring, the Squadron proceeded to the Oregon Territory, now exciting ao 
much interest in apolitical point of view; it was thoroughly examined in regard to its com* 
mercial and agricultuzal prospects, &c. Here the Peacock was lost on the dangerous bar 
of (he Columbia river. After the Oregon, Upper California was examined. The Ezpeditioii 
now returned to the Sandwich Islands, and thence sailed for Manilla and Singapore, touching 
at the Pbillipine Islands, and passing through the Sooloo Sea, the channels of which being 
correctly ascertained, will greatly benefit the important navigation to China. 

Touching at the Cape of Good Hope and Rio, this important and sueoesaful Kaploring 
Expedition finally, on the 10th of June, 1843, arrived at New York, after an absence of three 
yeara and ten months. 

During the whole Voyage, every opportumty was taken to procure information, inveedgate 
unknown or little frequented parts of those aou now reached by our commerce, and 
thoroughly to institute scientific investigationa of all kinds. To illustrate these, a vast 
number of drawings and maps have been executed ; but the chief objects in view were of a 
practical nature. Numerous regulations have been made with the rulers of various islands, 
to secure the safety of our commerce, now daily increasing in those aeas. In short, every 
thing has been done which lay in the power of officers or men to make the Expedition 
redound to the interest and honour of the Country ; and in the volumes to be issued will be 
tend its history and embodiment. 
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IN POUR VOLUMES OCTAVO. 



TO THE AMERICAN PTTBLIO. 



Tu mbwriben haying «iig«g«d to pioiiio«»» and, if tlwdeagn ba fiifoarably raoai? ed by 
Um public, to superintaDd, an Amarican adition of tha Hiatory of tha Unitad Stataa, by tfaa 
lata Jamaa Giahama, with hia laat raviaiona, corradiona, and additiona, daam it propar, in 
soliciting tha patronage of the public ibr their undertaking, to atata tha drcomataneaa, motnraa, 
and Tiewa, whioli have induced them to engage in it. 

JTamea Grahame, a Briton, bam in Scotland, highly educated,— fiir aavaral yeara a ancoeaa- 
fol advocate at the Scottiflh bar,-^waa led m early life, by taata and the liberal tendendea of 
hia Bind, to take a deep interest m the character and Ibrtunea of the people of the United 
Statea. His standard of morala being elemted, and his reUgioua Tiewa coinciding with thoaa 
of the early Puritana, he was inaeistibly drawn to the study of the prindplea which induced 
their emigration to North America, and of the institutions of which they here had the fimnda- 
tiona. He was, it ia believed, the fiiat penon who, in either country, engaged ayatanatieally 
in the task of combining in one gaoaral work all the elamanta which bekxig to a complete 
history of the United Stales, from the Gni sattlamant of tha British odomM, to teir aasnmp* 
tion of national independence. 

He commenoed writing hia History itt 1884, and, having brought it down to tha BritiA 
Revolution of 1688, he published two vohimaa of it m 1837, and finally issued his work 
entire in 1836, from tha Britiah pieaa, m lour octavo volumea, in a atyle at once eoatly and 
elegant. 

In hia reaearchea after materiala he spared neither labour nor expense. He not only con* 
anlted the original docnmanta m the public and private librariea of England and Scotland^ to 
which he had free acoeaa, but, at diflbrant periods, took up hia residence in Frssce and Oar* 
many, for the aole purpoee of availmg himself of whatever treasures, illustrative of American 
hiatory, those countries possessed. Though a foreigner, his feelings were intensely American. 
The undisguised affsction for our country and its institutions, which the work manifests, nn« 
dered it little aooeptable to the literary arbiters of public opinion in Great Britain. On ita 
first publication, it waa vaaaivad with coldnaaa and ailanca. Tba Mceass of Puritanimi found 
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••w chords of ijnDpatby among the adherents of an ecclesiastical establkhment, and the pros* 
parity of a repablic perhaps as few, among the sabjecu of a powerful monarchy. Tlie 
silence of the English reviewers, the extent and expense of the work itself, end the li< tl« 
puns taken either by the author or the pubtiaher to give it circulation in this country, all ron« 
eurred to postpone here a knowledge of its value, and, except in limited spheres, even i»f its 
existence. As the result, the publication of his History occasioned a pecuniary loss to Mr. 
Grahame of not less than one thousand pounda sterling. *^ 

Mr. Grahame's spirit, however, wss not broken, nor his mterest in his undertaking dimi- 
nished, by these neglecu, or by his consequent loss and disappointment. Consdous M the 
labour he had bestowed on the work, and of the fidelity with which it was executed, an>l ison- 
fident that sooner or later its intrinsic merits would be realized and acknowledged, he devoted 
the remaining six years of his life to its revision, correction, and enlargement ; and, just before 
his death, which occurred in 1842, he expressed, in his journal, a hope that it mighi hefvl^' 
liihed m ths form U had luno stained ; m wkiek cuss *' off Mb ii$pir<aian$ ameeming U wmJd 
he Mtitjied," 

Mr. Grahame's only surviving son and heir, deeming it due to the.memory, and believing 
that it would accord with the last wishes, of his frther, has transmitted to this country a 
copy of his History, mduding his final revisions, corrections, and additions, (which are largo 
and important,) accompanied by the assurance, that the original corrected manuscript shall 
also be transmitted by the earliest op^rtunity, and depoaited in the Library of Harvard 
University, without terms or conditions of any kind. 

A proceeding indicative of so much respect and confidence, seems to call for some appro* 
priate retuifn from the American public* It will acaroely comport with American feelings, 
interest, or self-respect, to permit a work of so much laboriotis research and merit, written 
in a faithful and elevated spirit, and relating to our own history, to want an American edition, 
embracing the last additions and corrections of its deceased author. 

Influenced by feelings and motives of this kmd, the subscribers have been induced, volun- 
tarily, to assume the responsibility of promoting, and, ahould public patronage justify them, 
they will also sssnme that of superintending, an American edition of Mr. Orahame's revised 
and corrected work. They propose to put it to press as soon as such a number of subscribera 
shall be obtained as will indeinnify them agaaost any actual loss, as their labouiv will ba 



JOSIAH QUINCY, 
JOSEPH STORY, 
JAMES SAVAGE, 
JARED SPARKS, 
WILLAM H. PRESCOTT. 
CiXBRinoK, September, 1844. 



The work will be put to prsas as eoon at «> e mmdred and fifty copies are subscribed for 
It will be printed in an elegant stjrle, equal to tne last London edition, in four volumes octavo. 
Mid dehvered to subeoribers at two dollars a Tohxme, in extra cloth binding. 

Gentle nen, who may be willing to patronize the work, are requested to return this 
Prospects, with their own namee, or such ss they may obtain, to Prerident Qaincy, 
Little &.Qrewn, or Lea 6l Blsnchard, by mail. 



SUBSCRIBERS* NAMES RECEIVED AND THE BOOKS DELIVERED BY 

LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA. 

WILEY it PUTNAM. NEW YORK. 

N. mCKBlAN. BALTIMOEB. 

UTTLB & BROWN, BOfiTa?^. 
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LEA AND BLANCHARD, 

PHILADELPHIA, ' 

HAVB IN FRfeSS, AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 

REPORTS OF CASES 

ADJUDGED AND DETERMINED 

Ur THE 

COUET OF KING'S BENCH; 

WtTK 

f ABIES OP THE NAMES OP THE CASES, AND PBINCIPAI MATTERS. 

BY 

EDWARD HYDE EAST, ESQ., 

Oy TBB INNER TBMPLB, BA.RRISTRR AT LAW. 

EDITED. WITH NOTES AND REFERENCES, 

BY 

G. M. WHARTON, ESQ., 

OV THB FBILABBLFaiA BAB. 



In this new and improved Edition, the sixteen original will be 
comprised in eight large Royal Octavo volumes, printed with beau* 
tiful Long Primer type, on paper manufactured expressly for the 
purpose, and every core will be taken, in their passage through the 
press, to insure perfect accuracy. 

The price, to those who subscribe before the day of publication, 
will be only Twenty-Five Dollars, handsomely bound in Law 
Sheep, being a great reduction from Seventy-Two Dollars, the pub- 
lishing price of the former edition. The publishers trust that this 
moderate charge will iniore a liberal subscriptioa* 



EA8T*6 REPORTS. 

Twenty-seven years have elapsed since the publication of the last 
American Edition of East's Reports by Mr. Day, and the work has 
become exceedingly scarce. This is the more to be regretted, as 
the great value of these Reports, arising from the variety and im- 
portance of the subjects considered in them, and the fulness of the 
decisions on the sulQects of Mercantile Law, renders them abso- 
lutely necessary to the American Lawyer, The judgments of Lord 
Kenyon and Lord EUenborough, on all practical and commercial 
points, are of the highest authority, and the volumes which contain 
them should form part of every well-selected law^library. 

These considerations have induced the publishers to prepare a 
new edition, in which nothing should be omitted. The editor, G. M. 
Wharton, Esq., proposes to add a brief annotation of the leading 
cases in the Reports, with references to the more important decisions 
upon simrlar points in the principal commercial States of the Union, 
while the Notes of Mr. Day will be retained, and, though the 
whole work will be compressed into eight volumes, the original 
Cases, as reported, will be preserved entire. At the head of each 
Report, a reference will be had to the paging of the English 
Edition, directly under the name of the case, and the original 
indexes will be incorporated together at the end of each volume 
of this Edition. 

Subscriptions received by the paUiriiers, Lea ds Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, and the principal Booksellers throughout the Union. 



NIEBUHR'S ROfflE 

TO BE PUBLISHED BY LEA AND BLANCHARD 
AND COMPLETE IN FIVE PARTa 

BOW lElDT, 

THE TWO FIRST PARTS 

or 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

B. G. N I E B U H R. 

TBANCOiATED BT 

JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M. A. 
COUNOP THIRL WALL, M^A 

VXLLOWI Of TEINITT COLLlaK, OAJtVUIKHE. 

WZTB JL MAP. 

FROM THE THIRD LONDON EDITION, REVISED. 

** Here we close oar remarks upon this memorable work ; a work whicht of all 
that have appeared in our age, is the best fitted to excite men of learning to in- 
tellectual activity; from which the most accomplished scholar may gather fresh 
stores of knowledge, to which the roost experienced politician may resort for theo- 
retical and practical instruction, and which no person can read as it ought to be 
read, without feeling the better a<nd more generous sentiments of his common 
human nature enMvenred and BirengiheneAy-^Edinburgh Review, Jan, 1833. 

'* The world has now in Niebuhr an imperishable model." — Edinburgh Review^ 
Jan. 1844 # 

** It is since I saw yoa that 1 have been devouring with the most intense admi- 
ration the third volume of Niebuhr. The clearness and comprehensiveness of 
all his military details is a new feature in that wonderful mind, and how inimi- 
tably beautiful is that brief account of Terni !"— Dr. Arnold^ (Life, vol. 2.) 

This edition will comprise in the fourth and fifth volumes, the Lectures of 
Professor Niebuhr, on the later part of Roman History, so long lost to the world. 
Concerning them the Eclectic Review says : 

** It is an uaexoeoted snrprtse and pleasure to the admirers of Niebuhr — ^that is 
to all earnest students of ancient history— to recover, as if from the grave, the 
lectures before us.*' 

And the London Athemeum : 

** We have dwelt at sufficient length on these volumes to show how highly 
we appreciate the benefit which the edition has conferred on historical literature 
by their publication.** 

This work will form part of " Tfi« Libaart of Staiidard Litbraturb** now 
issuing by L. & B. 



THE REFORMATjONi BY RANKt 

NOW READY, 
Part Flnt— Price 9tf Cento, 

HISTORY OF THE 

BEFOBMATION IN GERMA'NY, 

BY LEOPOLD RANKi:. 

ACTHOK OF " BISTORT OF TBS FOFES," &.C tcC 

From the Second Edidon. 

In this work, all the Notes are translated 

Br SARAH AUSTIN. 

This tmljr valuable work by Proressor Ranki should be in the hands of the thoa- 
sands whose attention has been called to the investigation of this interesdof period of 
History hj the labours of D'Aubign^ and others. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

A NEW EDITION OF 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES, 

THEIR CHURCH AND STATE, 

DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
A new translation, by 

WALTER K. KELLY, 

IN 05X XLEOANT OCTAVO VOLUME, EXTRA CLOTH, OB IN TWO 
PARTS, DONE UP IN PAPER. 



NEARLY READY, 

RANKE'S TURKISH AND SPANISH EMPIRES. 

TRAI^LATED FROM THK GERMAN 
By WALTER K. KELLY, Esq. 

This book completes the uniform series of the Historical Works of Professor 
Ranke, now publishing by Lea Si Oianchard as part of their "Library of Standard 
Literature.'' _• 



L. & B. WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 
WHIMSICALITIES, 

A PERIODICAL GATHERING; 
By THOMAS HOOD, 

AUTBOR OF 

"WHIMS AND ODDITIES," "TYLNEY ttJkJUL," &» 

wm mnmoos lupstusioia. 

In one Tcdome isiao. Prioe ooly Fifty OmatM. 



This book should be returned to 
the Iiibrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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